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THE great work of Gii-lJon is indispensable tr t
le 
student of history. The i;'
raturc of Europe offers 
no sut stitute for" The Decline and Fan of the Roman 
Empire." It has obtained undisputed possession, as 
rightful occupant, of the vast period ,vhich it compre- 
hends. Ho\vever some subjects, which it embraces, 
may have undergone more complete investigation, on 
the general vie\v of the \vhole period, this history is 
the sole undisputed authority to which all defer, and 
frolu which few appeal to the original writers, or to. 
Iuore modern cOlupilers. The inherent interest of the 
subject, the inexhaustible labor employed upon it; the 
immense condensation of matter; the luminous ar- 
rangement; the general accuracy; the style, which, 
however.monotonous frolu its uniforlu stateliness, and 
sometÏ1ues wearisome from its elaborate art, is through- 
out vigorous, animated, often picturesque, always COIU- 
mands attention, al \vays conveys its meaning with 
elnphatic energy, describes ,vith singular breadth and 
fidelIty, and generalizes with unrivaIled felicity of 

"tpres
il)n; all these high qualifications have secured, 
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and seelU likeJy to secure, its pern1anent place in his- 
toric literature. 
This vast design of Gibbon, the magnificent ,vhole 
into ,vhich he has cast the decay and ruin of the 
ancient civilization, the fonuation and birth of the 
ne\v order of things, ,vill of itself, independent of the 
laborious execution of his imluense plan, rendcr " The 
Decline and Fan of the Roman Elupire" an unap- 
proachable subject to the future historian::)(: in the 
eloquent language of his recent French editor, M. 
Guizot : - 
"The gradual decline of the most extraordinary 
dominion which has ever invaded and oppressed the 
world; the fall of that immense eU1pire, erected on the 
ruins of so many kingdoms, r
publics, and states both 
barbarous and civilized; and forming in its turn, by 
its disluemberment, a multitude of states, republics, 
and kingdoß1s; the annihilation of the religion of 
Greece and Rome; the birth and the progress of the 
two ne\v religions \vhich have shared the most beauti- 
ful regions of the earth; the decrepitude of the ancient 
world, the spectacle of its expiring glory and degen- 
erate luanners; the infancy of the modern world, the 
picture of its first progress, of the ne\v direction given 
to the mind and character of man - such a 
Ilbject 
must necessarily fix the attention and excite the inter- 
est of men, '\vho cannot behold \vith indiffereñce those 
memorable epochs, during which, in the fine language 
of Corneille - 
'Un grand des tin commence, un grand des tin s'achève.''' 
This extent and haru10ny of design is unquestion... 


· A considerablo portion of this preface had already appeared 
before the public in t.he QU!lrterly Review. 
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ably that \'Thich distinguishcs the \vork of Gibbon 
[rolli all other great historical compositions. He has 
first bridged the abyss bet \veen ancient and modern 
times, and connected together the two great \vorlds 
of history. The great advantage \vhich the classical 
historians possess over those of modern times is in 
unity of plan, of course greatly facilitated by the nar- 
ro\ver sphere to \vhich their researches ,vere confined. 
Except Herodotus, the great historians of Greece- 
we exclude the more modern cOlupilers, like Diodorus 
Siculus -limited themsclves to a single period, or at 
least to the contracted sphere of Grecian affairs. As 
far as the Barbarians trespassed \vithin the Grecian 
boundary, or \vere necessarily mingled up with Grccian 
politics, they \vcre admitted into the pale of Grecian 
history; but to 'rhucydides and to Xenophon, except- 
ing in the Persian inroad of the latter, Greece \vas the 
,vorld. Natural unity confined their narrative almost 
to chronological order, the episodes were of rare occur- 
rence and extremely brief. To the R0111an historians 
the course was equally clear and defined. Rome \vas 
their centre of unity; and the uniformity \vith ,vhich 
the circle of the RomaL1 dominion spread around, the 
regularity \vith ,vhich their civil polity expanded, 
forced, as it \vere, upon the Roman historian that plan 
which Polybius announces as the subject of his his- 
tory, the means and the manner by which the '\vhole 
,vorld became subject to the Roman s\vay. Ho\v dif- 
ferent the complicåted politics of the European king- 
doms! Every national history, to be complete, must, 
in a certain sense, be the history of Europe; there is 
no knowing to ho\v remote a quarter it lllay be neces- 
a* 
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sary to trace our most domestic events; from a coun... 
try, ho\v apparently disconnected, may originate the 
in1 pnlse ,vhich gives its direction to the 'thole course 
of afTairs. 
In imitation of his classical models, Gibbon places 
R011le as the cardinal point fronl which his inquiries 
diverge, and to which they bear constant reference; 
yet ho\v immeasurable the space over \vhich those 
inquiries range! ho\v complicated, ho\v confused, how 
apparently inextricable the causes ,vhich tend to the 
decline of the Roman elnpire! how countless tbe 
l1ations ,vhich s\varm forth, in mingling and indistinct 
hordes, constantly changing the geographical Jimits- 
incessantly confounding the natural boundaries! At 
first sight, the \vhole period, the \vhole state of the 
,vorld
 seems to offer no more secure footing to an 
historical adventurer than the chaos of Milton - to he 
in a state of irreclaimable disorder, best described in 
the language of the poet: - 


" A dark 
Illimitable ocean, without bound, 
Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height, 
And time, and place, are lost: where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand." 


We feel that the unity and hannony of narrative, 
which shall comprehend this period of social disor- 
ganization, Inust be ascribed entirely to the skill and 
luminous disposition of the historian. It is in this 
6ubljme Gothic architecture pf his \vork, in \vhich the 
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boundless range, the infinite variety, the, at first sight, 
incohgruous gorgeousness of the separate parts, never- 
theless are all subordinate to one nlain and predomi- 
nant idea, that Gibbon is unrivalled. We cannot but 
admire the n1anner in \vhich he masses his materials, 
and arranges his facts in successive groups, not accord- 
ing to chronological order, but to their moral or politi- 
cal connection; the distinctness with \vhich he marks 
his periods of gradually increasing decay; and the 
skill ,vith ,vhich, though advancing on separate paral- 
Ie] s of history, he sho\vs the common tendency of the 
slo\ver or more rapid religious or civil innovations. 
Ho\vever these principles of cOlnposition may demand 
more than ordinary attention on the part of the reader, 
they can alone impress upon the memory the real 
course, and the relative importance of the events. 
'Vhoever \vould justly appreciate the superiority of 
Gibbon's lucid arrangement, should attempt to Inake 
his \vay through the regular but \veariSolne annals of 
Tillemont, or even the less ponderous volumes of Le 
Beau. Both these \vriters adhere, alnlost entirely, to 
chronological order; the consequence is, that ,ve are 
t\venty times called upon to break off, and resume the 
thread of six or eight \vars in different parts of the 
empire; to suspend the operations of a nlilitary expe- 
dition for a court intrigue; to hurry a\vay from a 
siege to a council; and the same page places us in the 
Jniddle of a canlpaign against the barbarians, and in 
the depths of the Monophysite controversy. In Gib- 
bon it is not al\vays easy to bear in n1ind the exact 
dates, but the course of even ts is ever clear and 
distinct; like a skilful general, though his troops 
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ad vance fronl the most remote and opposite quarters, 
they are constantly bearing down and concentrating 
thelnselves on one point-that which is still occupied 
by the name, and by the ,vaning power of Rome. 
Whether he traces the progress of hostile religions, or 
leads from the shores of the Baltic, or the verge of the 
Chinese empire, the successive hosts of barbarians- 
though one \vave has hardly burst and discharged 
itself, before another swelJs up and approaches -all is 
Inade to flo,v in the same direction, and the impression 
'v hich each makes upon the tottering fabric of the 
Roman greatness, connects their distant moven1ents, 
and measures the relative Ï1nportance assigned to theln 
in the panoramic history. The more peaceful and 
didatic episodes on the development of the Roman 
law, or even on the details of ecclesiastical history, 
interpose themselves as resting-places or divisions 
bet,veen the periods of barbaric invasion. In short, 
though distracted first by the t\VO capitals, and after- 
wards by tho formal partition of the empire, the ex- 
traordinary felicity of arrangement n1aintains an order 
and a regular progression. As our horizon expands to 
reveal to us the gathering tempests \vhich are forn1ing 
far beyond the boundaries of the civilized \vorId - as 
we follo,v their successive approach to the trembling 
frontier - the cOlllpressed and receding line is still 
distinctly visible; though gradually dismembered, and 
the broken fragments assuming the form of regular 
states and kingdolTIs, the real relation of those king- 
doms to the empire is maintained and defined; and 
even when the Roman dominion has shrunk into little 
more than the province of Thrace - \vhen the name 


, 
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of ROlne is confined, in Italy, to the \valls of the city 
- yet it is still the n1cn1ory, the shade of the Ron1an 
greatness, \vhich extends over the \vide sphere into 
\vhich the historian expands his later narrative; the 
whole blends into the unity, and is Inanifestly essen- 
tial to the double catastrophe of his tragic dralna. 
But the amplitude, the magnificence, or the hal- 
l110ny of design, are, though itnposing, yet unworthy 
claÍlns on our adn1Ïratioll, unless the details are filled 
up \vith correctness and accuracy. No \vriter has 
been more severely tried on this point than Gibbon. 
He has undergone the triple scrutiny of theological 
zeal quickened by just resentnlent, of literary emula- 
tion, and of that mean and invidious vanity '\vhich 
delights in detecting errors in \vriters of established 
fame. On the result of the trial, \ve may be permitted 
to SUlnn10n con1petent \vitnesses before \ve deliver our 
o\vn judgment. 
1\'1. Guizot, in his preface, after stating that In 
France and Germany, as \vell as in England, in the 
Inost enlightened countries of Europe, GibLon is 

onstantly cited as an authori
y, thus proceeds:- 
" I have had occasion, during my labors, to consult 
the \vritings of philosophers, \vho have treated on the 
finances of the Roman empire; of scholars, \vho have 
investigated the chronology; of theologians, \vho have 
ßearched the depths of ecclesiastical history; of 
\vriters on Ia\v, '\vho have studied \vith care the Roman 
:urisprudence; of Orientalists, \vho have occupied 
themsel yes \vith the Arabians and the !{oran; of 
modern historians, \vho have cntered upon extensive 
csearches touching the crusades and their influence; 
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each of these \vriters has ren1arked and pointed out, 
in the 'History of the Decline aud Fall of the Roman 
Enlpire,' son1e negligences, some false or imperfect 
yie\vs, SOllle omissions, \vhich it is impossible not to 
suppose volnntary; they have rectified some facts, 
combated \vith advantage some assertions; but in 
general they have taken the researches and the ideas 
of Gibbon, as points of departure, or as proofs of the 
researches or of the ne\v opinions \vhich they have 
ad vanced. " 
1\1. Guizot goes on to state his O\Vll itnpressions on 
reading Gibbon's history, and 110 authority will have 
greater \veight \vith those to \VhOlll the extent and 
accuracy of his historical researches are kno\vn : - 
"After a first rapid perusal, \vhich allowed Ine to 
feel nothing but the interest of a narrative, always 
aninlated, and, not\vithstanding its extent and the 
variety of objects ,vhich it makes to pass before the 
vie\v, ahvays perspicuous, I entcred upon a minute 
exan1Înation of the details of \vhich it \vas conlposed; 
and the opinion \vhich I then fanned 'vas, I confess, 
singularly severe. I di'.'covered, in certain chapters, 
errors which appeared to me sufficiently important 
and nlunerous to make me believe that they had been 
\vritten \vith extreme negligence; in others, I \vas 
struck \vith a certain tinge of partiality and prejudice, 
\vhich Ï1nparted to the exposition of the facts that 
want of truth and justice, \\Thich the English express 
by their happy term 'lnisrcprescntation. Some imper- 
féct (tronquées) quotations; some passages, oInitted 
unintentionally or designedly, cast a suspicion on the 
honesty (bonne foi) of the author; and his violation 
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of the first la\v of history - increased to lny eyes by 
the prolonged attention \vith \vhich I occupied myself 
with every phrase, every note, every reflection- 
caused me to form upon the ,vhole work, a judgment 
far too rigorous. After having finished lllY labors, I 
allowed some time to elapse before I revie\ved the 
,vhole. A second attentive and regular perusal of 
the entire \vork, of the notes of the author, and of 
those which I had thought it right to subjoin, showed 
. me ho\v much I had exaggerated the importance of 
the rcproaches \vhich Gibbon reaIly deserved; I was 
struck ,vi th the same errors, the same partiality on 
certain subjects; but I had been far frolll doing ad.. 
equate justice to the in11nensity of his researches, the 
variety of his kno\vledge, and above all, to that truly 
philosophical discrin1ination (justesse d'esprit) which 
judges the past as it \votlld judge the present; \vhich 
does not permit itself to be blinded by the clouds 
\vhich tÏ1ne gathers around the dead, and \vhich pre.. 
vent us frolll seeing that, under the toga, as under the 
Inodern dress, in the senate as in our councils, men 
,vere \vhat they stiIl are, and that events took place 
eighteen centuries ago, as they take place in our days. 
I then felt that his book, in spite of its faults, will 
_ al \vays be a noble \vork - and that \ve may correct 
his errors and combat his prejudices, without ceasing 
to admit that fe\v men have combined, if \ve are not 
to say in so high a degree, at least in a manner so 
complete, and so ,veIl regulated, the necessary quali.. 
fications for a \vriter of history.:" 
rrhe présent editor has follo\ved the track of Gibbon 
.fhrough many parts of his work; he has read his 
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authorities with constant reference to his pages, and 
must pronounce his deliberate judgment, in terms of 
t:)e highest adn1Ìration as to his general accuracy. 
JV1u.ny of his seeming errors are almost inevitable from 
the close condensation of his matter. From the Ün.. 
:!ncnse range of his history, it ,vas sOllletÌ111es. necessary 
to compress into a single sentence, a ,vhole vague and 
diffuse page of a Byzantine chronicler. Perhaps 
sonlcthing of importance Inay have thus escaped, and 
his expressions m3Y not quite contain the \vhole sub- 
stance of the passage from \vhich they are taken. His 
limits, at times, cOlnpel him to sketch; ,vhere that is 
the case, it is not fair to expect the full details of the 
finished picture. At times he can only deal \vith irn- 
portant results; and in his account of a \var, it sorne- 
tÍ1nes requires great attention to discovcr that the 
events, ,vhich seenl to be cOlllprehended in a single 
campaign, occupy several years. But this admirable 
skiJl In selecting and giving prominence to the points 
\v hich are of real ,veight and inlportancc - this dis- 
tribution of light and shade - thongh perhaps it nlay 
occasionally betray hitn into vague and imperfect state- 
lTIents, is one of the highest excellencies of Gibbon's 
historic manner. It is the lllore striking, ,vhen ,ve pass 
froln the \vorks of his chief authorities, \\There, after 
laboring through long, Ininute, and \vearisome descrip- 
tions of the accessaryand sn bord inate circunlstances, a 

ingle unmarked and undistinguished sentence, \vhich 
"\\
e may overlook from the inattention of fatigue, 
<..ontains the great moral and political result. 
Gibbon's method of arrangelnellt: though on the 
\vbolc most favorable to the clear cÚllJprehcnsion of 
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the events, leads like\vise to apparent inaccuracy. 
That \vhich we expect to find in 011e part is rese-rved 
for another. The cstÍlnate ,vhich ,ve arc to forn1, 
depends on the accurate balance of statelnen ts in 
relnote parts of the \vork; and ,ve have sOluetinles to 
correct and modify opinions, fonned froln one chapter, 
by those of another. Yet, on the ùther hana, it is 
astonishing ho\v rarely ,ve detect contradiction; the 
n1ind of the author has already harn10nizeù the \vhole 
result to truth and probability; the general Ü11pression 
is ahnost invariably the same. r 'he quotations of 
Gibbon have like\visc been called in question;-1 
have, -in general, been 1110re inclined to adn1ire their 
exactitude, than to cOlnplain of their indistinctness: or 
incolnpleteness. 'Yhere they are unrerfect, it is COtn- 
Inonly from the stuùy of brevity, aud rather f1'o111 the 
desire of conlpressing the substance of his notes into 
pointed and elnphatic sentences, than fron1 dishonesty, 
or ul1caudid suppression of truth. 
rrhese observations apply n10re particularly to the 
accuracy and fidelity of the historian as to his [acts; 
his inferences, of course, are 1110rc liable to exception. 
It is almost itnpossiLle to trace the line oet\vccn 
unfairness and unfaithfulness; Let\veen intentional 
misrepresentation and undesigned false coloring. The 
relative m:Jgnitude and importance of events HUlst, in 
t30me respect, depenù upon the n1Ïnd before \VlllCh 
they are presented; the cstilnate of character, on the 
habits and feelings of the reader. Clujstialls, like 

1. Guizot and ourselves, ,viII see SOlne things, nnd 
some persons, in a different light from the historian of 
the J)ecline and f"all. 'V C lnay àepk'rc the bias of 
VOL. I. b 
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his mind; \ve 111ay ourselves be on our guard against 
the aanger of being Inisled, and be anxious to ,yarn 
less \vary readers against the same perils; but ,va 
lllust not confound this secret and unconscious de... 
partnre froll1 truth, \vith the deliberate violation of 
that veracity \vhich is the only title of an historian to 
our confidence. Gibbon, it may be fearlessly asserted, 
is rarely chargeable even \vith the suppression of any 
nlaterial fact, \vhich bears upon individual character; 
he may, \vith apparently invidious hostility, enhance 
the errors and crinles, and disparage the virtues of 
certain persons; yet, ill general, he leaves us the 
n1aterials for forming a fairer judgment; and if he 
is not excn1pt fro111 his o\vn prejudices, perhaps 1ve 
l11ight \vrite passions, yet it must be candidly ackno\vl- 
edged
 that his philosophical bigotry is not luore unjust 
than the theological partialities of those ecclesiastical 
\vriters \vho ,vere before in undisputed possession of 
this province of history. 
We are thus naturally led to that great nlisrepre.. 
sen tat ion which pervades his history - his false esti- 
Inate of the nature and influence of Christi
nity. 
But on this subject some preliminary caution i8 
uecessary, lest that should be expected frolll a ne\v 
edition, \vhich it is impossible that it should com- 
pletely accomplish. '\Ve must first be prepared \vith 
the only sound preservative against the false impres- 
sion likely to be produced by the perusal of Gibbon; 
and we must see clear! y the real cause of that false 
impression. The former of these cautions 
vill be 
briefly suggested in its proper place, but it may Le a::; 
\veIl to state it, here, SOlllC\vhat rnore at length. Tho 
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art of Gibbon, or at least the unfair impression pro- 
duced by h\s two menlorable chapters, consists in his 
confounding together, in one indistinguishable Inass, 
the origin and apostolic propagation of the ne\v re- 
ligion, \vith its latcr progress. No argnnlent for the 
divine authority of Christianity has been urged ,vith 
greater force, or traced ,vith higher eloquence, than 
that deduced from its primary development, explica- 
ble 011 no other hypothesis than a heavenly origin) 
and fron1 its rapid extension through great part of 
the Roman empire. But this argurnellt-one, \vhen 
confined ,vithin reasonable lilnits, of unanswerable 
force - becon1es n10re feeble and disputable in propor- 
tion as it recedes from the birthplace, as it \vere, of 
the religion. The further Christianity advanced, the 
nlore causes purely hUlnan ,vere enlisted in its favor; 
nor can it be doubted that those developed \vith such 
artful exclusiveness by Gibbon did concur most essen- 
tially to its establishment. It is in the Christian dis- 
pensation, as in the material \vorld. In both it is as 
the great First Cause, that the Deity is rnost undcnia- 
bl y Inanifest. 'Vhen once launched in regular lllotion 
upon the bosom of space, and endo\ved ,vith all their 
properties and relations of "reight and mutual at- 
traction, the heavenly bodies appear to pursue their 
courses according to secondary la,vs, which account 
for all their snblÏ1ne regularity. So Christianity pro- 
claims its Divine Author chiefly in its first origin and 
developn1ent. 'Vhen it had once received its iU1puise 
from above-,vhen It had once been infused into the 
minds of its first teachers - '\vhen it had gained full 
possession of the reason and affec tions of the favored 
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fe\v - it 'lnight be- and to the Protestant, the rational 
Christian, it is impossible to define when it really was 
-left to Blake its ,vay by its native force, under the 
ordinary secret agencies of all-ruling Providence. The 
111ain question, the divine 01'igin of the religion, \vas 
dexterously eluded, or speciously conceded by Gib- 
bon; his plan enabled him to COmll1enCe his account, 
in most parts, below the apostolic tÙnes; and it \vas 
only by the strength of the dark coloring \vith \vhich 
he brought out the failings and the follies of tl}e suc- 
ceeding ages, that a shado\v of don bt and suspicion 
,vas thro\vn back upon the prÏInitivc period of Chris- 
tianity. 
" 'rhe theologian," says G-ibbon, "may indulge the 
pleasing task of describing religion as she descended 
fronl heaven, arrayed in her native purity; a 1110re 
nlclancholy duty is imposed upon the historian: - he 
must discover the inevitable rnixture of error and cor- 
rnption \\"hich she contracted in a long resiòence 
upon earth aillong a ,veale and degenerate race of 
beings." Divest this p
ssage of the latent sarCaSlTI 
betrayed by the subsequent tone of the ,vhole disqui- 
sition, and it nlight conl1n
nce a Christian history 
\vritten in the Inost Christian spirit of candor. But as 
the historian, by seenlÍng to respect, yet by dexter- 
ously confounding the limits of the sacred land, con- 
trived to insinuate that it \vas an Utopia ,vhich had 
no existence but in the in1agination of the theologian 
-as he suggested rather than affinl1ed that the days 
of Christian pnrity ,yere a kind of poetic golden age; 
_ so the theologian, by venturing too far iuto the 
dOnlttÏll of the historian, has been pcrpct1.lal1 y ob] izcd 
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to contest points on \vhich he had little chance of vic- 
tory - to deny facts established on unshaken evidence 
- and thence, to retire, if not ,vith the shame of 
defeat, yet \vith but doubtful and imperfect success. 
Paley, with his intuitive sagacity, sa\v through the 
difiìculty of answering Gibbon by the ordinary arts of 
controversy; his emphatic sentence, ""\Vho can refute 
a sneer? " contains as much truth as point. But full 
and pregnant as this phrase is, it is not quite the ,vhole 
truth; it is the tone in \vhich the progress of Chris- 
tianity is traced, in cO'lnparlson \vith the rest of the 
splendid and prodigally ornan1ented work, \vhich is 
the radical defect in the "Decline and Fall." Chris- 
tianity alone receives no embellishment from the 
Inagic of Gibbon's language; his imagination is dead 
to its n10ral dignity; it is kept do\vn by a general 
tone of jealous disparagement, or neutralized by a 
painfully elaborate exposition of its darker and degen- 
erate periods. There are occasions, indeed, when its 
pure and exalted humanity, \vhen its manifestly ben- 
eficial influence, can compel even him, as it \vere, to 
fairness, and kindle his unguarded eloquence to its 
usual fervor; but, in general, he soon relapses into a 
frigid apathy; a./fects an ostentatiously severe in1par- 
tiality; notes all the faults of Christians in every age 
\vith bitter and almost malignant sarcasl11; reluctantly, 
and with exception and reservation, admits their claim 
to admiration. This inextricable bias appears even 
to influence his manner of con1position. While all 
the other assailants of the Ron1an empire, \vhether 
,varlike or religious, the Goth, the Hun, the Arab, 
the Tartar, Alaric and Attila, IVlaholnet, and Zengis. 
b* 
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and Tamerlane, are each introduced upon the scene 
almost ,vith dranlatic allÎ111atioll - their progress re- 
lated in a full, cOlnplete, and unbroken narrative - the 
triulnph of Christianity alone takes the fornl of a cold 
and critical disquisition. 'fhe successes of barbarous 
energy and brute force call forth all the consummate 
skill of cOIn position ; \vhile the moral triumphs of 
Christian be
1evolence - the tranquil heroism of en- 
durance, the blameless purity, the contempt of guilty 
faille and of honors destructive to the human race, 
,vhich, had they assumed the proud name of philoso- 
l)hy, ,vould have been blazoned in his brightest \vords, 
because they o\vn religion as their principle - sink 
into narro\v asceticism. rrhe glories of Christianity, 
in short, touch on no chord in the heart of the \\Triter; 
his inlagination remains unkindled; his \vords, though 
they Inailltain their stately aud nIf,msureù march, have 
'Leconle cool, argulnentative, and inanÎlnate. 'Vho 
,vonid obscure one hue of that gorgeous coloring in 
,vhich Gibbon has invested the dying fonns of Pagan- 
isn1, or darken one paragraph in his splendid vie\v of 
the rise and progress of l\Iahonletallisln? nut who 
,vouid not have \vished that the sallIe equal justice 
had been done to Christianity; that its real character 
and deeply penetrating influence had been traced ,vith 
the same philosophical sagacity, and represented ,vith 
more sober, as \vould become its quiet course, and 
perhaps less picturesque, but still with lively and 
attractive, descriptiveness? lIe might have thro\vn 
aside, ,vith the same scorn, the mass of ecclesia,stical 
fiction ,vhich envelops the early history of the church, 
strirpecl off the legendary romance, and brought out 
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.he facts in their primitive nakedness and siInplicity- 
Jf he had but allo\ved those facts the benefit of the 
glo\villg eloquence ,vhich he denied to then1 alone. 
lIe might have annihilated the ,vhole fabric of post-. 
apostolic n1iracles, if he had left uninjured by sarcastic 
insinuation those of the Ne\v Testament; he rnight 
have cashiered, ,vith Dochvell, the ,vhole host of Inar- 
tyrs, ,vhich o,ve their existence to the prodigal inven- 
tion of later days, had he but besto\ved fair roorn, and 
d \velt ,vith his ordinary energy on the suffcriugs of 
the genuine \vitnesses to the truth of Christianity, the 
Pol ycarps, or the martyrs of V ienne. 
And indeed, if, after all, the view of the early prog- 
ress of Christianity be melancholy and hun1iliating, 
,ve lnust be\vare lest ,ve charge the whole of this on 
the infide!ity of the historian. It is idle, it is disin- 
genuous, to deny or to dissemble the early deprava- 
tions of Christianity, its gradual but rapid departure 
from its prÍlnitive sirnplicity and purity, still more, 
froln its spirit of universal love. It Inay be no un- 
salutary lesson to the Christian ,vorltl, that this silent, 
this unavoidable, perhaps, yet fatal change shall have 
been dra \vn by an impartial, or even an hostile hand. 
The Christianity of every age Illay take \varning, lest 
by its o\vn narro\V views, its ,vant of ,visdol11, and its 
,vant of charity, it give the saIne advant.age to the 
future unfriendly historian, and disparage the canse of 
true rc1 igion. 
'rhe design of the present edition is partly correc- 
tive, partly supplen1entary: corrective, by notes, ,vhich 
point out (it is boped, in a perfectly candid and dis- 
passionate spirit, \vith no desire but to establish the 
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truth) such inaccuracies or misstatements as may 
have been detected, particularly \vith regard to Chris- 
tianity; and ,vhich thus, ,vith the previous caution, 
111ay counteract to a considerable extent the unfair 
and unfavorable impression created against rational 
religion: supplelnentary, by adding such additional 
inforlnation as the editor's re
ding may have been 
able to furnish, frorn original documents or books, not 
accessible at the tÍlne \vhen Gibbon \vrote. 
The ,vork originated in the editor's habit of noting 
on the margin of his copy of Gibbon references to 
such authors as had discovered errors, or thrown ne\v 
Eght on the subjects treated by Gibbon. These had 
gro\vn to 80n1e extent, and seemed to him likely to be 
of use to others. The annotations of 1\1. Guizot also 
appeared to him '\vorthy of being better kno'\vn to the 
English public than they \vero likely to be, as append- 
ed to the French translation. 
The chief \vorks fron1 \vhich the editor has derived 
his materials are, I. The French translation, \vith 
notes by 1\1. Guizot; 2d edition, Paris, 1828. The 
editor has translated almost all the notes of 1\:1. Guizot. 
Where he has not altogether agreed ,vith hitn, his 
respect for the learning and judglnent of that ,vriter 
has, in general, induced hÏ111 to retain the statement 
fron1 \vhich he has ventured to differ, '\vith the 
grounds on ,vhich he formed his o\vn opinion. In 
the notes on Christianity, he has retained all those 
of IVI. Guizot, '\vith his own, frol11 the conviction, that 
on such a subject, to Inany, the authority of a French 
statesman, a Protestant, and a rational and sincere 
Christian, ,vonId appear more .independent and un- 
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biassed, and therefore be more commanding, than that 
of an English clergyman. 
The editor has not scrupled to transfer the notes of 
M. Guizot to the present \vork. The ,vell-kno\vn 
zeal for kno\vledge, displayed in all the \vritings of 
that distinguished historian, has led to the natural 
inference, that he ,vould not be displeased at the 
attempt to make them of use to the English readers 
of Gibboll. 'rhe notes of M. Guizot are signed with 
the Ie tter G. 
II. The German translation, \vith the notes of 
'Venck. U nfortunatel y, this learned translator died, 
after having completed only the first volume; the rest 
of the work \vas executed by a very inferior hand. 
The notes of 'Venck are extremely valuable; n1any 
of them have been adopted by M. Guizot; they are 
distinguished by the letter "V. * 
III. The new edition of Le Beau's cc Histoire du 
Bas Empire, \vith notes by M. St. l\lartin, and M. 
Brosset." That distinguished Armenian scholar, M. 
St. Martin (no,v, unhappily, deceased) had added 
much infornlation from Oriental ,vriters, particularly 
from those of Armenia, as ,veIl as from more general 
sources. Many of his observations have been found 
as applicable to the \vork of Gibbon as to that of Le 
Beau. 
IV. The editor has consul ted the variou sans wers 
made to Gibbon on the first appearance of his work; 


· The editor regrets that he has not been able to find the Italian 
translation, mentioned by Gibbon himself with some respect. It is 
not in our great libraries, the Museum or the Bodleian; and he has 
never found any bookseller ill London who has seen it. 
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ne 11lust confess, with little profit. They ,vere, in 
general, hastily compiled by inferior and no\v forgotten 
,vriters, ,vith the exception of Bishop 'Vatson, \vhose 
able apology is rather a general argument, than an 
examination of misstatements. The name of Milner 
stands higher ,vith a certain class of readers, but ,viII 
110t carry much ,veight ,vith the severe investigator 
of history. 
V. Some fe,v classical \vorks and fragments have 
COll1e to light, since the appe?-rance of Gibbon's His- 
tory, and have been noticed in their respective places; 
and much use has been made, in the later volumes 
particularly, of the increase to our stores of Oriental 
literatnre. The editor cannot, indeed, pretend to have 
follo\ved his author, in these gleanings, over the ,vhole 
vast field of his inquiries; he may have overlooked or 
may not have been able to conlnland some ,yorks, 
\vhich might have thro\vn still further light on these 
subjects; but he trusts that ,vhat he has adduced \viII 
be of use to the student of historic "truth. 
The editor ,vould further observe, that with regard to 
some other objectionable passages, which do not in- 
volve n1Ïsstatenlent or inaccuracy, he has intentionally 
abstained from directing particular attention to\vards 
them by any special protest. 
The editor's notes are marked M. 
A considerable part of the quotations (some of 
,vhich in the later editions had fallen into great confu- 
sion) have been verified, and have been corrected by 
the latest and best editions of the authors. 
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JUNE, 1845. 
IN this new edition, the text and the notes have 
Deen carefuIly revised, the latter by the editor. 
Some additional notes have bean subjoined, distin.. 
gnished by the signature 1\1. 1845. 
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OF THE AUTHOR 


IT is not my intention to detain the reader by expa.. 
tiating on the variety or the importance of the subject, 
,vhich I have undertaken to treat; since the merit of 
the choice would serve to render the \veakness of the 
execution still more apparent, and still less excusable. 
But as I have presun1ed to lay before the public a first 
volume only 1 of the History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, it ,viII, perhaps, be expected. 
that I should explain, in a fe\v \vords, the nature anð 
limi ts of my general plan. 
The memorable series of revolutions, ,vhich in the 
course of about thirteen centuries gradually under- 
mined, and at length destroyed, the solid fabric of 
hun1an greatness, n1ay, \vith some propriety, be dividt d 
into the three follo\ving periods: 
I. The first of these periods n1ay be traced fror 1 
the age of Trajan and the Antonines, when the Rc,- 
tnan monarchy, having attained its full strength rnd 
maturity, began to verge to,vards its decline; and Wli 1 


1 The first volume of the quarto, "hich contained the sixteen f 
, 
chapters. 
VOL. I. C 
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extend to the subversion of the '\Vestern Empire, hV 
the barbarians of Germany and Scythia, the ruè, 
ancestors of the most polished nations of nloder?" 
Europe. This extraordinary revolution, ,vhich sub 
jected Ronle to the po,ver of a Gothic conqueror 
was completed about the beginning of the sixth cen 
tury. 
II. The second period of the Decline and Fan of 
Rome may be supposed to COlnmence \
ith the reign of 
Justinian, who, by his la,vs, as ,veIl as by his victories, 
restored a transient splendor to the Eastern Empire. 
It will comprehend the invasion of Italy by the LOln- 
bards; the conquest of the Asiatic and African pro v.. 
inces by the Arabs, ,vho embraced the religion of 
]\iahom
t; the revolt of the Roman people against th6 
feeble princes of Constantinople; and the elevation of 
Charlemagne, who, in the year eight hundred, estab. 
lished the second, or German Empire of the West. 
III. The last and longest of these periods incJudes 
about six centuries and a half; from the revival of the 
Western Empire, till the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks, and the extinction of a degenerate race of 
princes, who continued to assume the titles of Cresar 
and Augustus, after their dominions were contracted 
to the limits of a single city; in ,vhich the language, 
as ,veIl as manners, of the ancient Romans, had been 
long since forgotten. The ,vriter ,vho should under- 
take to relate the events of this l)eriod, would find 
himself obliged to enter into the general history of 
the Crusades, as far as they contributed to the ruin of 
the Greek Empire; and he would scarceI y be able to 
restrain his curiosity from making some inquiry into 
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the state of the city of Rome, during the darkness and 
confusion of the 11liddle ages. 
As I have ventured, perhaps too hastily, to commit 
to the press a ,york \vhich in every sense of the 
'\vord, deserves the epithet of imperfect, I consider 
rnyself as contracting an engagement to finish, most 
probably in a second volume,2 the first of these Inem- 
orable periods; and to deliver to the Public the conl- 
plete History of the Decline and Fall of Rome, from 
the age of the Antonines to the subversion of the 
Western Empire. '\Vith regard to the subsequent 
periods, though I nlay entertain sonle hopes: I dare 
not preslune to give any assurances. The execution 
of the extensive plan ,vhich I have described, ,vould 
COllnect the ancient and Inodern history of the \vorld ; 
but it \vould require nlany years of health, of leisure, 
and of perseverance. 
BENTINCK STREET, February 1, 1776. 


P. S. The entire History, which is no\v published, 
of the Decline and Fall of the Ronlan Empire in the 
\Vest, abundantly discharges nlY engagenlents ,vith 
the Public. Perhaps their favorable opinion may 
encourage me to prosecute a '\vork, \vhich, however 
laborious it may seem, is the most agreeable occupa- 
tion of my leisure hours. 
BENTINCK STREET, J'tlarch 1, 1781. 


2 The Author, as it frequently happens, took an inadequate meas- 
ure of his growing work. The remainder of the first period has filled 
two volumes in quarto, being the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth vol- 
umes of the octavo edition. 


. 
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An Author easily persuades himself that the public 
opinion is still favorable to his labors; and I have 
no\v embraced the serious resolution of proceeding to 
the last period of my original design, and of the 
Roman Enlpire, the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, in the year one thousand four hundred and 
fifty-three. The most patient Reader, \vho computes 
that three ponderous 3 volumes have been already em- 
ployed on the events of four centuries, nlay, perhaps, 
be alarmed at the long prospect of nine hundred years. 
But it is not Iny intention to expatiate \vith the same 
minuteness on the \vhole series of the Byzantine his- 
tory. At our entrance into this period, the reign of 
Justinian, and the conquests of the Mahometans, \vill 
deserve and detain our attention, and the last age of 
Constantinople (the Crusades and the Turks) is con- 
nected \vith the revolutions of 1\'Iodern Europe. From 
the seventh to the eleventh century, the obscure inter- 
val ,vill be supplied by a concise narrative of such 
facts as nlay still appear either interesting or impor- 
tant. 


BENTINCK STREET, 
farch 1, 1782. 


3 The first six volumes of the octavo edition. 
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DILIGENCE and accuracy are the only merits ,vhich 
an historical '\vriter may ascribe to hiInself; if any 
merit, indeed, can be assumed from the performance 
of an indispensable duty. I may therefore be allo\yed 
to say, that I have carefully examined all the origina_ 
materials that could illustrate the subject \vhich I had 
undertaken to treat. Should I ever cOlnplete the 
extensive design ,vhich has been sketched out in the 
Preface, I might perhaps conclude it ,vith a critical 
account of the authors consulted during the progress 
of the ,vhole ,vork; and ho\vever such an attempt 
might incur the censure of ostentation, I aln persuaded 
that it \vould be susceptible of entcrtainnlcnt, as \Ven 
as information. 
At present I shall content myself \vith a single- 
observation. The biographers, \vho, under the reigns 
of Diocletian and Constantine, composed, or rather 
COlllpiled, the lives of the Ell1perors, from Hadrian to 
the sons of Carus, are usually mentioned under th(} 
names of Ælius Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, Æliu:r 
Lampridills, Vnlcatius Gallicanus, Trebellius Polliq 
c. 
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and Flavius V opiscus. But there is so much perple:x.. 
ity in the titles of the 1\188., and so many disputes 
have arisen among the critics (see Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Latin. 1. iii. c. 6) concerning their number, their 
narnes, and their respective property, that for the most 
part I have quoted theln ,vithout distinction, under 
the general and \vell-kno,vn title of the Augustan 
History. 


" 
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1 NOW discharge my promise, and complete my de- 
sign, of ,vriting the History of the Decline and Fall 
I . 
of the Roman Empire, both in the West and the East. 
The whole period extends from the age of Trajan and 
the Antonines, to the taking of Constantinople by 
Mahomet the Second; and includes a revie\v of the 
Crusades, and the state of Rome during the middle 
ages. Since the publication of the first volume, twelve 
years have elapsed; t\velve years, according to my 
,vish, "of health, of leisure, and of perseverance." I 
may now congratulate my deliverance from a long and 
laborious service, and my satisfaction ,vill be pure and 
perfect, if the public favor should be exten
ed to the 
conclusion of my work. . 
It was 111Y first intention to have collected, under 
one vie\v, the numerous authors, of every age and 
language, from \vhom I have derived the materials of 
this history; and I am still convinced that the appar- 
ent ostentation \vouid be more than compensated by 
real use. If I have renounced this idea, if I have 
declined an undertaking which had obtained the 
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approbation of a master-artist,* my excuse may be 
found in the extreme difficulty of assigning a proper 
n1easure to such a catalogue. A naked list of names 
and editions ,vould not be satisfactory either to myself 
()r my readers: the characters of the principal Authors 
f the ROlnan and Byzantine History have been 
.ccasionally connected '\vith the events \vhich they 
describe; a more copious and critical inquiry might 
,1deed deserve, but it ,vould demand, an elaborate 
, olulne, which might s\vell by degrees into a general 
...1
)r8ry of historical ,vriters. For the present, I shall 
:-ontent myself with rene\ving my serious protestation, 
that I have ahvays endeavored to dra,v from the foun- 
ain-head; that my curiosity, as well as a sense of 
· 1 ty, has always urged me to study the originals; and 
.hat, if they have sometimes eluded my search, I have 
carefully marked the secondary evidence, on ,vhose 
"aith a passage or a fact ,vere reduced to depend. 
I shall soon revisit the banks of the Lake of Lau.. 
':'tnne, a country \vhich I have kno\vn and loved from 
my early youth. Under a mild government, amidst a 
beauteous landscape, in a life of leisure and independ- 
ence, and among a people of easy and elegant man- 
ne.iS, I have enjoyed, and may again hope to enjoy, 
the varied pleasures of retirement and society. But I 
shall ever glory in the name and character of an Eng.. 
lishman: I am proud of my birth in a free and enlight.. 
ened country; and the approbation of that country 
is the best and most honorable reward of my labors 
'Vere I ambitious of any other Patron than the Public, 
I ,vould inscribe this \vork to a Statesman, ,vho, in a 


· Se
 Dr. Robertson"s Preface to his History of America. 
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long, a stornlY, and at length an unfortunate a(hninis- 
tration, had many political opponents, ahnost \vit hout 
a personal enemy; '\vho has retained, in his fall fron1 
po,ver, nlany faithful and disinterested friends; and 
\vho, under the pressure of severe infirmity, enjoys 
the lively vigor of his mind, and the felicity of his 
incomparable ten1per. LOUD NORTH \vill pennit me 
to express the feelings of friendship in the language 
of truth: but even truth anù friendship should be 
silent, if he still dispensed the favors of the crown. 
In a renlote solitude, vanity lnay still \vhisper in Iny 
ear, that my readers, perhaps, may inquire '\vhether, in 
the conclusion of the present \vork, laIn no\v taking 
an everlasting fare\veH. They shall hear an that I 
kno\v nlyself, and all that I could reveal to the most 
intÏlnate friend. The motives of action or silenc
 are 
no\v equaBy balanced; nor can I pronounce, in my 
most secret thoughts, on '\vhich side the scale \viIi 
preponderate.. I cannot dissemble that six ample 
quartos mnst have tried, and may have exhausted, the 
indulgence of the Public; that, in the repetition of 
sÌ1nilar attenlpts, a successful Author has much more 
to lose than he can hope to gain; that laIn no\v 
descending into the vale of years; and that the most 
respectable of my countrynlen, the men '\vhom I aspire 
to itnitate, have resigned the pen of history about the 
same period of their lives. Yet I consider that the 
annals of ancient and modern times may afford many 
rich and interesting subjects; that I am still possessed 
of health and leisure; that by the practice of ,vriting, 
SOlne skill and facility must be acquired; and that, in 
the ardent pursuit of truth and kno\vledge, I am not 
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conscious of decay. To an active mind, ind01encc is 
more painful than labor; and the first 1110nths of my 
liherty \vill be occupied and amused in the excursions 
of curiosity and taste. By such temptations, I have 
been sonletinles seduced from the rigid duty even of 
a pleasing and voluntary task: but IllY tÏ1ne \viII no\v 
be n1Y o\vn; and in the use or abuse of independence, 
I shall no longer fear Iny own reproaches or those of 
my frieuds. I arn fairly entitled to a year of jubiJee : 
next sumIner and the follo\ving \vinter will rapidly pass 
a\vay; and experience only can determine \vhether 
I shall still prefer the freedom and variety of study to 
the design and composition of a regular ,vork, ,vhich 
animates, \vhile it confines, the daily application of 
the Author. Caprice and accident may influence my 
choice; but the dexterity of self-love \viII contrive to 
applaud either active industry or philosophic repose. 


DOWNI
G STREET, 
fay 1, 1788. 


P. S. I shall embrace this opportunity of intro- 
ducing t,vo verbal remarks, ,vhich have not conve- 
niently offered themselves to 111Y notice. 1. As often 
. as I use the definitions of beyond the Alps, the Rhine, 
the Danube, &c., I generally suppose myself at R01l1e, 
and after\vards at Constantinople; \vithout observing 
,vhether this relative geography may agree \vith the 
local, but variable, situation. of the reader, or the histo- 
rian. 2. In proper nalnes of foreign, and especially 
of Oriental orig
ll, it should be always our aÜn to 
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express, in our English version, a faithful copy of the 
original. But this rule, \vhich is founded on a just 
regard to uniforn1ity and truth, must often be relaxed; 
and the exceptions \vill be limited or enlarged by the 
. 
custom of the language and the taste of the interpreter. 
Our alphabets may be often defective; a harsh sound, 
an uncouth spelling, n1ight offend the ear or the eye 
of our countrymen; and SOlne words, notoriously cor- 
rupt, are fi
ed, and, as it \vere, naturalized in the vulgar 
tongue. The prophet ltfolta1nmed can 110 longer be 
stripped of the famous, though improper, appellation 
of Mahomet: the well-known cities of Aleppo, Da- 
Inascus, and Cairo, ,vould almost be lost in the strange 
descriptions of Halch, Demasltk, and Al Caltira: the 
titles and offices of the Ottoman empire are fashioned 
by the practice of three hundred years; and ,ve are 
pleased to blend the three Chinese monosyllables J 
Con-jû-tzee, in the respectable name of Confucius, 01 
even to adopt the Portuguese corruption of Mandarin. 
But I \vould vary the use of Zoroaster and Zerdusht, 
as I drew my information from Greece or Persia: since 
our connection \vith India, the genuine TirrwuI' is 
restored to the throne of Tan1erIane: our most correct 
,vriters have retrenched the Al, the superfluous article, 
from the Koran; and ,ve escape an ambiguous termi- 
nation, by adopting Mosle1n instead of l\lusulman, in 
the plural number. In these, and in a thousand exam- 
ples, the shades of distinction are often minute; and I 
can feel, where I cannot explain, the motives of my 
choice. 
. 
.... At the end of the History, the reader will find a General Index 
to the whole 'Vork, which has been drawn up by a person frequcnt11 
employed in works of this nature. 
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R01\fAN EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. - THE EXTENT AND MILITARY FORCE OF TIlE 
EMPIRE IN THE AGE OF THE ANTONINES. 


IN the second century of the Christian Æra, the empire of 
Rome comprehended the fairest part of the earth, and the 
most civilized portion of mankind. The frontiers of that 
extensive monarchy were guarded by ancient renown and 
disciplined valor. The gentle but powerful influence of laws 
and manners had gradually cemented the union of the 
provinces. Their peaceful inhabitants enjoyed and abused 
the advantages of wealth and luxury. The image of a free 
constitution was preserved with decent reverence: the Roman 
senate appeared to possess the sovereign authority, and 
devolved on the emperors all the executive powers of gov- 
ernment. During a happy period of more than fourscore 
years, the public administration was conducted by the virtue 
and abilities of N erva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the two Anto- 
nines. It is the design of this, and of the two succeeding chap- 
ters, to describe the prosperous condition of their empire; 
and afterwards, from the death of l\Iarcus Antoninus, to deduce 
the most important circumstances of its decline and fall; a 
revolution which will ever be remen1bered, and is still felt by 
the nations of the earth. 
The principal conquests of the Romang were achieved 
VOL. I. 1 
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under the republic; and the emperors, fur the most part, 
were satisfied with preserving those dominions which had 
been acquired by the policy of the senate, the active emula- 
tion of the consuls, and the martial enthusiasm of the people. 
The seven first centuries were filled with a rapid succession 
of triumphs; but it was reserved for Augustus to relinquish 
the ambitious design of subduing the whoJe earth, and 0 in- 
troduce a spirit of moderation into the public councils. In- 
clined to peace by his temper and situation, it was easy for 
him to discover that Rome, in ber present exalted situation, 
lmd much less to hope than to fear from the chance of arnlS; 
and that, in the prosecution of remote wars, the un
ertaking 
became every day l110re difficult, the event lTIOre doubtful, 
and the possession more precarious, and less benefici
l. The 
experience of Augustus added weight to these salutary re- 
flections, and effectually convinced him that, by the prudent 
vIgor of his counsels, it would be easy to secure every Con- 
cession which the safety or the dignity of Ron1e Blight require 
fronl the most formidable barbarians. Instead of exposing 
his person and his legions to the arrows of the Parthians, ho 
obtained, by an honorable treaty, the restitution of the stan- 
dards and prisonel'S which had been taken in the defeat of 
Crassus. 1 
His generals, in the early part of his reign, attempted the 
reduction of Ethiopia and Arabia Felix. They 111arched near 
a thousand miles to the south of the tropic; but the heat of 
the climate soon repelled the invaders, and protected the un- 
warlike natives of those sequestered regions. 2 The northern 


1 Dion Cassius, (1. live p. 736,) with the annotations of Rcimar, 
who has collected all that Roman vanity has left upon the subject. 
The marble of Ancyra, on which Augustus l"ceorded his own ex- 
ploits, asserts that 1M compelled the Parthians to restore the ensigns of 
Crassus. . 
2 Strabo, (1. xvi. p. 780,) Pliny the elder, (Rist. N atur. l. 
'Ti. c. 32, 35, [28, 29,] and Dion Cassius, (1. lili. p. 723, und 1. 
live p. 734.,) have left us very curious details concerning these 
wars. The Romans made themselvcs masters of 
Iariaba, or l\Ierab, 
a city of Arabia Felix, well known to the Orientals. (See Abulfeda 
and .the Nubian geography, p. 62.). They were arrived within 


· It is this city of Merab that the Arabs say was the residence of Bclkis, 
queen of Saba, who desired to see Solomon. A dam, by which the waters 
collected in its ncighborhood were kept back, having bcen swept away, the 
sudden inundation destroyed this city, of which, nevertheless, vestiges 
remain. It bordered on a country called Adramout, where a particular 
.romatic plant grows: it is for this reason that we read, in the history of 
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countries of Europe scarcely deserved the e
pense and labor 
of conquest. The forests and morasses of Germany were 
filled with a hardy race of barbarians, who despised life when 
1t was separated from freedom; and though, on the first attack, 
they seemed to yield to the weight of the Roman power, they 
soon, by a signal act of despair, regained their independence, 
and reminded Augustus- of the vicissitude of fortune. 3 On 
the death of that emperor, his testament was publicly read in 
the senate. lIe bequeathed, as a valuable legacy to his suc- 
cessors, the advice of confining the empire within those limits 
which nature seemed to have placed as its permanent bulwarks 
llnd boundaries: on the west, the Atlantic Ocean; the Rhine 
and Danube on the north; the Euphrates on the east; and 
\owards the south, the sandy deserts of Arabia and Africa. 4 
Happily for the repose of mankind, the moderate system 
recommended by the wisdom of Augustus, was adopted by 
the fears and vices of his immediate successors. Engaged in 
the pursuit of pleasure, or in the exercise of tyranny, the first 
Cæsars seldom showed themselves to the armies, or to the 
provinces; nor were they disposed to suffer, that those tri- 
umphs which their indolence neglected, should be usurped by 
the conduct and valor of their lieutenants. The military fame 


three days' - journey of the spice country, the rich object of thcir 
invasion. 
3 By the slaughter of Varus and his three legions. See the first 
book of the Annals of Tacitus. Sueton. in August. c. 23, and V cUe- 
ius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 117, &c. Augustus did not receive the melan- 
choly news 'With all the temper and firmness that might have been 
expected from his character. 
4 Tacit. Annal. I. ii. Dion Cassius,!. Ivi. p. 833, and tho speech 
of Augustus himself, in Julian's Cæsars. It receives great light from 
the leanled notes of his French translator, ],1. Spanheim. 


the Roman expedition, that they were arrived within three days' iourney 
of the spice country. - G. Compare lIIulte-Brun, Grogr. Eng-. tràns. vol. 
ii. p. 215. The period of this flood has been copiously discussed. by U.eiske, 
(Program. de 
'
tltstiÌ Epoch(l AralJ'lun, ')'uptu1>â cataractæ .AIcraben8is.) Add. 
Johannsen, JI1st. Yemanæ, p. 282. Bonn, 1828; and see Gibbon, note W. 
to Chap. L. -l\I. 
· Two, according to Strabo. The detailed account of Sh..bo makes the 
invaders fail before J\Iarsuabæ: this cannot be the same place as :I\Iariaba. 
Ukert observes, that Ælius Gallus would not have failed for want of water 
before 
lariaba. (See M Guizot's note above.) "Either, therefore, they 
wel:e dIfferent places, or Strabo is mistaken." (Ukert, Ceo,graphie d.er 
(;ncclwn und Rümer, vol. i. p. 181.) Strabo, indeed, mcutions ltIariaba. 
distinct from Marsuabæ. Gibbon has folluwed I)liny ill reckoning l\lariaba 
among the conquests of Gallus. There can be little douLt that he is 
wrong, as Gallus <lid not approach the ca!)ital of Saù
ca. Compare tho 
Bote of t1ïc Oxford editor of Strabo. - M. 
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of a subjcct was considered as an insolent invasion of the Im- 
perial prerogative; and it became the duty, as wen as interest, 
of every lloman general, to guard the frontiers intrusted to 
his care, without aspiring to conquests which Inight have proved 
no less fatal to himself than to the vanquished barbarians.5 
The only accession which the Roman empire received, 
during the first century of the Christian Æra, was the province 
of Britain. In this single instance, the successors of Cæsar 
and Augustus were persuaded to folJow the example of the 
former, rather than the precept of the latter. 'rhe proximity 
of its situation to the coast of Gaul seemed to invite their 
arms; the pleasing though doubtful inteJIigence of a pearl 
fishery, attracted their avarice; 6 and as Britain was viewed 
in the light of a distinct and insulated world, the conquest 
scarcely formed any exception to the general system of con- 
tinental measures. After a war of about forty years, under- 
taken by the most stupid,7 maintained by the most dissolute, 
and terminated by the most til11id of all the emperors, the far 
greater part of the island submitted to the Roman yoke.8 
The various tribes of Britons possessed valor without conduct, 
and the love of freedom without the spirit of union. They 
took up arms with savage fierceness; they laid them down, 
or turned them against each other, with wild inconstancy; 
and while they fought singly, they were successively subducd. 
Neither the fortitude of Caractacus, nor the despair of Boa- 
dicea, nor the fanaticism of the Druids, could avert the slavery 
of their country, or resist the steady progress of the Imperial 
generals, who maintained the n::ttional glory, when the throne 


ó Germanicus, Suetonius Paulinus, and Agricola were chee keel 
and recalled in the course of their victories. Corbulo was lmt to 
death. Military merit, as it is admirably expressed by Tacitus, was, 
in the strictest sense of the ",rord, imperatoria virtus. 
6 Cægar himself conceals that ignoble l'lotive; but it is mentioneel 
by Suetonins, e. 47. The British pearlr; proved, howevcr, of little 
,alue, on account of their dark and livid color. Tacitus observes. 
with reason, (in Agricola, c. 12,) that it was an inherent defect. 
"Ego faeilins cl'ediderim, naturam margaritis deesse quam nobis 
avaritimn." 
7 Claudius, Nero, and Domitian. A hope is expressed by Pompo- 
]lius 
Iela, 1. iii. e. G, (he "wrote under Claudiu
,) that., by the succeS::4 
of the Homan arms, the island and its savage inhabitants would 
soon be better known. It is amusing enough to peruse such passages 
in the midst of London. 
B See the admirable abridgment given by Tacitus, in the life of 
Agricola, and copiously, though perhaps not completely, illustratei 
by our o,'n antiquarians, Camden and IIorsley. 
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was disgraced by the weakest, or the most vicious of lTIan- 
kind. At the very tirne when Domitian, confined to his pal- 
ace, felt the terrors which he inspired, his legions, under the 
command of the virtuous Agricola, defeated the collected 
force of the Caledonians, at the foot of the Grampian Hills; 
and his fleets, venturing to explore an unknown and danger- 
ous navigation, displayed the Ro
nan arms round every part 
of the island. '"rhe conquest of Britain was considered as 
already achieved; and it was the design of Agricola to COlTI- 
plete and insure his success, by the easy reduction of Ireland, 
for which, in his opinion, one legion and a few auxiliaries were 
sufficient. 9 The western isle might be improved into a valu- 
able possession, and the Britons would wear their chains with 
the less reluctance, if the. prospect and example of freedom 
were on every side removed from before their eyes. 
But the superior merit of Agricola soon occasioned his 
removal from the government of Britain; and forever dis- 
appointed this rational, though extensive, scheme of conquest. 
Before his departure, the prudent general had provided for 
security as well as for dominion. lIe had observed, that the 
island is almost divided into two unequal parts by the opposite 
gulfs, or, as they are now called, the Friths of Scotland. 
Across the narrow interval of about forty miles, he had drawn 
a line of military stations, which was afterwards fortified, in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, by a turf rampart, erected on 
foundations of stone. lO This wall of Antoninus, at a small 
distance beyond the modern cities of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, was fixed as the limit of the Roman province. The 
native Caledonians preserved, in the northern extrernity of 
the island, their wild independence, for which they were not 


9 The Irish writers, jealous of their national honor, arc extremely 
provoked on this occasion, both with Tacitus and with Agricola. 
10 See Horsley's Britannia Romana, 1. i. c. 10.'* 


'* Agricola fortified the line from Dumbarton to Edinburgh, consequently 
,,'ithin Scotland. The emperor Hadrian, during his residence in Britain, 
about the year 121, caused a rampart of earth to be raised between N ew- 
castle and Carlisle. Antoninus Pius, havin
 gained new victories over the 
Caledonians, by the ability of his general, Lollius Urbicus, caused a new 
rampart of earth to be constructed between Edinburgh and Dumbarton. 
Lastly, Septimius Severns caused a wall of stone to be built parallel to the 
rampart of Hadrian, and on the same locality. See John 'Varburton's 
Vallum Romanum, or the History and Antiquities of the Roman Wall. 
London, 1754, 4to. - 'V. See likewise a good note on the Rom...n 'Vall in 
Lingard's History of England, vol. i. p. 40, 4to edit. -:M. 
1* 
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less indebted to their poverty than to their valor. Their in. 
cursions were frequently repelled and chastised; but their 
country was never subdued. l1 The masters of the fairest 
and most wealthy climates of the globe turned with contempt 
from gloomy hills, assailed by the winter ternpest, frOIn lakes 
concealed in a blue mist, and from cold and lonely heaths, 
over which the deer of the forest were chased by a troop of 
naked barbarians.l 2 
Such was the state of the Roman frontiers, and such the 
maxims_ of Imperial policy, from the death of Augustus to 
the accession of Trajan. That virtuous and active prince had 
received the education of a soldier, and possessed the talents 
of a general.1 3 The peaceful system of his predecessors 
was interrupted by scenes of war and conq nest; and the 
legions, after a long interval, beheld a Inilitary emperor at 
their head. '"rhe first exploits of Trajan were against the 
Dacians, the most warlike of men, who dwelt beyond the 
Danube, and who, during the reign of Domitian, had insulted, 
with impunity, the IVIajesty of Rome. 14 To the strength and 
fierceness of barbarians they added a contempt for life, which 
was derived fronl a warm persuasion of the immortality and 
transmigration of the 89u1.15 Decebalus, the Dacian king, 
approved himself a rival not unworthy of Trajan; nor did he 
despair of his own and the public fortune, till, by the confes- 
sion of his enClTlies, he had exhausted every resource both of 
valor and policy.I 6 This l11emorabIe war, with a very short 
suspension of hostilities, lasted five years; and as the mTI- 
peror could exert, without control, the whole force of the 
state, it was terminated by an absolute subn1ission of the bar- 
barians.l 7 The new province of Dacia, which formed a 


11 The poet Buchanan celebrates with elegance and spirit (see his 
Sylvæ, v.) the unviolated inclependence of his native country. But, 
if the single testimony of Richarcl of Cirencester wa
 sufficient to 
create a Roman province of Vespasiana to the north of the wall, that 
independence would be reduced within very nalTOW limits. 
12 See Appian (in Proæm.) and the uniform imagery of Osr-:ian's 
Poems, which, according to every hypothesis, were composed by a 
native Caledonian. 
13 See Pliny's Panegyric, which seems founded on facts. 
14 Dion Cassius, 1. Lx-vii. 
IS Herodotus, 1. iv. c. 9-1. Julian in the Cæsars, with Spanheim's 
observations. 
16 l)lill. Epist. vüi. 9. 
17 Dion Cassius, 1. lxviii. p. 1123, 1131. Julian in CæsaritJus 
Eutropius, viii. 2, 6. Aurelius Victor in Epitome. 
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second exception to the precept of Augustus, was abc ut thir- 
teen hundred miles in circumference. Its natural boundaries 
were the Niester, the Teyss or Tibiscus, the Lower Danub
, 
and the Euxine Sea. The vestiges of a military road nlay 
still be traced from the banks of the Danube to the neighbor- 
hood of Bender, a place famous in modern history, and 1he 
actual frontier of the Turkish and Russian empires.l 8 
Trajan was ambitious of fame; and as long as mankind 
shall continue to bestow more liberal applause on their de- 
stroyers than on their benefactors, the thirst of military glory 
wiU ever be the vice of the most exalted characte:rs. The 
praises of Alexander, transmitted by a succession of poets 
and historians, had kindled a dangerous emulation in the mind 
of Trajan. Like him, the Roman emperor undertook an 
expedition against the nations of the East; but he lamented 
with a sigh, that his advanced age scarcely left him any hopes 
of equalling the renown of the son of Philip.l9 Yet the suc- 
cess of Trajan, however transient, was rapid and specious. 
The degenerate Parthians, broken by intestine discord, fled 
before his arms. He descended the River Tigris in triumph, 
from the mountains of Armenia to the Persian Gulf. lIe en- 
joyed the honor of being the first, as he was the last, of the 
Roman generals, who ever navigated that remote sea. His 
fleets ravaged the coasts of Arabia; and Trajan vainly flat- 
tered himself that he was approaching towards the confines 
of India. 20 Every day the astonished senate received the 
intelligence of new names and new nations, that acknowl- 
edged his sway. They were informed that the kings of Bos- 
phorus, Colchos, Iberia, Albania, Osrhoene, and even the Par- 
thian monarch himself, had accepted their diadems from the 
hands of the emperor; that the independent tribes of the 
Median and Carduchian hills had implored his protection; 
and that the rich countries of Armenia, l\lesopotamia, and 
Assyria, were reduced into the state of provinces)H But the 
death of Trajan soon clouded the splendid prospect; and it 


18 See a 
Iemoir of '11. d' Anville, on the Province of Dacia, in tho 
Académic deB Inscriptions, tom. xxviü. p. 444-468. 
19 Trajan's sentiments are represented in a very just and lively 
manner in the Cæsars of Julian. 
20 Eutropius and Sextus Rufus haye endeavo
cd to perpetuate 
the illusion. See a very sensible dissertation of 1\1. Freret in tho 
Acad.émie des Inscriptions, tom. xxi. p. 55. 
11 Dion Cassius, 1. lxviii. i and the Abbreviators. 
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was justly to be dreaded, that so many distant nations would 
throw off the unaccustomed yoke, when they were no longer 
restrained by the powerful hand which had imposed it. 
It was an ancient tradition, that when the Capitol was 
founded by one of the Roman kings, the god 'fernJinus 
(who presided over boundaries, and was represented, accord- 
ing to the fashion of that age, by a large stone) alone, among 
aU the inferior deities, refused to yield his place to Jupiter 
himself. A favorable inference was drawn from his obsti- 
nacy, which was interpreted by the augurs as a sure -presage 
that the boundaries of the Roman power would never recede. 22 
During many ages, the prediction, as it is usual, contributed to 
its Qwn accomplishment. But though 'l'erminus had resisted 
the l\Iajesty of Jupiter, he submitted to the authority of tho 
emperor Hadrian. 23 The resignation of all the eastern con- 
quests of 'l'rajan was the first measure of his reign. 1-Ie 
restored to the Parthians the election of an independent sover- 
eign; withdrew the Roman garriso.ns from the provinces of 
...J\.rmenia, l\Iesopotamia, and Assyria; and, in compliance with 
the precept of Augustus, once more established the Euphrates 
as the frontier of the empire. 24 Censure, which arraigns the 
public actions and the private motives of princes, has ascribed 
to envy, a conduct which might be attributed to the prudence 
and moderation of I-Iadrian. The various character of that 
emperor, capable, by turns, of the meanest and the most gen- 

rous sentiments, may afford some color to the suspicion. It 
was, however, scarcely in his power to place the superiority 
of his predecessor in a more conspicuous light, than by thus 
confessing himself unequal to the task of defending the con- 
quests of 'Trajan. 
The martial and ambitious spirit of Trajan formed a very 
fjingular contrast with the Inoderation of his successor. The 
restless activity of IIadrian was not less remarkable when 


22 Ovid. Fast. 1. ii. Yer. 667. See Livyþ and Dionysius of IIaliear- 
nassus, under the reign of Tarquin. 
23 St. Augustin is highly delighted with the proof of the weak- 
ness of Terminus, and the vanity of the Augurs. See De Civitate 
Dei, iv. 29.. 
2,1 See the Augustan History, p. 5, Jerome's Chronicle, and all the 
Epitomizers. It is somewhat surprising, that this memorable cycnt 
should be omitted b). Dion, or rather by Xiphilin. 


· The turn of Gibbon's sentence is Augustin's: "Plus Hadrianum 
J'egem hominum, quam regcm Dcorum timuissc videatur." -1\1. 
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ompared with the gentle repose of Antoninus Pius. 'rhe 
life of the forn1er was almost a perpetual journey; and as he 
possessed the various talents of the soldier, the statesman, and 
the scholar, he gratifi
d his curiosity in the discharge of his 
duty. Careless of the difference of seasons and of climates, 
he marched on foot, and hare-headed, over the snows of Cal- 
edonia, and the sultry plains of the Upper Egypt; nor was 
there a province of the empire which, in the course of his 
reign, was not honored with the presence of the monarch. 25 
But the tranquil life of Antoninus Pius was spent in the bOSOln 
of Italy; and, during the twenty-three years that he directed 
the public administration, the longest journeys of that amiable 
prince extended no farther than frmTI his palace in Rome to 
the retirement of his Lanuvian villa. 26 
Notwithstanding this difference in their persorial cond uct, 
the general systmll of Augustus was equally adopted and uni- 
formly pursued by Hadrian and by the two Antonines. They 
persisted in the design of n1aintaining the dignity of the 
empire, without attempting to enlarge its Jimits. By every 
honorable expedient they invited the friendship of the bar- 
barians ; and endeavored to convince nlankind that the Roman 
power, raised above the temptation of conquest, was actuated 
only by the love of order and justice. During a long period 
of forty-three years, their virtuous labors were crowned with 
success; and if we except a few slight hostilities, that served 
to exerçise the legions of the frontier, the reigns of Hadrian 
and Antoninlls Pius offer the fair prospect of universal 
pcace. 27 The Roman name was revered among the most 
I'emote nations of the earth. The fiercest barbarians fre- 
quently submitted their differences to the arbitration of the 


25 DiOll, 1. lxix.. p. 1158. Hist. August. p. 5, 8. If aU our histo- 
rians were lO:-it, medal
, inscriptions, and other monuments, would be 
suflìcicnt to record the travels of Hadrian.. 
26 See the Augustan History auc! the Epitomes. 
27 'Vo must, however, remember, that in the time of IIadrian, a 
rebellion of the Jews raged with religious fury, though only in a 
8ingle prmince. l\\.Usanias (1. viü. c. 43) mcntions two necessary 
and sìlccessful wars, conducted by the generals of Pius: 1st. 
Against the wandering :Moors who were driven into the solitudes of 
Atlas: 2d. Against the llrigantes of Rritain, who had invaded tho 
!taman province. Both these wars (with several other hostilities) aro 
mentioned in the Augustan History, p. 1D. 


. The journeys of Hadrian are tracNl in a note on Soh-ct's translation 
of Hcgcwisch, Essai sur l'l
poqnc de IIistoire Romainc 130 111us hcureuse 
pour Ie Gonre Humain. raris, IS31, p. 123. - M. 
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emperor; and we are infonned by a contemporary historian
 
that he had seen anlbassadors who were refused the honor 
which they came to solicit, of being admitted into the rank of 
subjects. 28 
'1'he terror of thú R.oman arms added weight and dignity to 
the moderation of the emperors. They preserved peace by 
a constant preparation for war; and while justice regulated 
their conduct, they announced to the nations on their confines, 
that they were as little àisposed to endure, as to offer an 
injury. The military strength, which it had been sufficient 
for l--:ladrian and the elder Antoninus to display, was exerted 
against the Parthians and the Gernlans by the emperor 1\1a1'- 
cus. The hostilities of the barbarians provoked the resent- 
ment of that philosophic monarch, and, in the prosecution of 
a just defence, Marcus and his generals obtained many signal 
victories, both on the Euphrates and on the Danubc. 29 The 
lTIilitary establishment of the Ronlan empire, which thu5 
assured either its tranquillity or success, will now become the 
proper and important object of our attention. 
In the purer ages of the comlTIonwealth, the use of arms 
was reserved for those ranks of citizens who had a country to 
love, a property to defend, and some share in enacting those 
laws, which it was their interest as well as duty to D1aintain. 
But in proportion as the public freedom was lost in extent of 
conquest, war was gradually improved into an art, and de- 
graded into a trade. 3D The legions themselves, even at the 
time when they were recruited in the most distant provinces, 


2ð Appian of Alexandria, in the preface to his History of the 
Roman 'Vars. 
29 Dion, 1. lxxi. JIist. August. in :Marco. The Parthian victories 
gave birth to a crowd of contemptible historians, whose memory has 
been rescued from oblivion and exposed to l"idicule, in a very lively 
piece of criticism of Lucian. 
30 The poorest rank of soldiers possessed above forty pounds ster- 
ling, (Dionys. Halicarn. iv. 17,) a very high qualification at a time 
when money was so scarce, that an ounce of silver was equivalent to 
seventy pounds weight of brass. - The populace, excluded by the 
ancient constitution, were indiscriminately admitted by 
larius. See 
Sallust. de Bell. Jugurth. c. 91. 


. On the un'Jertainty of all these estimates, and the difficulty of fixing- 
the relative value of brass and silver, compare Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 473, &c. 
Eng. trans. p. 4;)2. Accorùing to Niebuhr, the relative disproportion in 
value, bctwecn the two mctals, arose, in 
 great degree, from the abumlance 
of brass or copper. -1\1. Compare also Dureau de> 1a Malle Economie 
Politique des Romains, especially L. 1. c. ix. - M. 18-15. 
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wero supposed 10 consist of Roman citizens. That distil1c- 
lion was generally considered, either as a legal qualification 
or as a proper recompense for the soldier; but a Inore serious 
regard was paid 1) the essential merit of age, strength, and 
military stature. 31 In an levies, a just preference was given 
to the climates of the North over those of the South: the race 
of men born to the exercise of arms was sougl1t for in the 
country rather than in cities; and it was very reasonably pre- 
sumed, that the hardy occupations of smiths, carpenters, and 
huntsmen, would supply more vigor and resolution than the 
sedentary trades which are employed in the service of lux- 
ury.32 After every qualification of property had been laid 
aside, the armies of the Roman emperors were still com- 
manded, for the most part, by officers of liberal birth and 
education; but the COlTIl110n soldiers, like the mercenary 
troops of 1110dern Europe, were drawn from the meanest, 
and very frequently from the most profligate, of mankind. 
That public virtue, which among the ancients was denomi- 
nated patriotism, is derived frOlTI a strong sense of our own 
interest in the preservation and prosperity of the free govern- 
ment of which we are members. Such a sentiment, which 
had rendered the legions of the republic almost invincible, 
could make but a very feeble impression on the mercenary 
servants of a despotic prince; and it became necessary to 
supply that defect by other motives, of a different, but not 
less forcible nature - honor and religi(:m. The peasant, or 
11lechanic, imbibed the useful prejudice that he was advanced 
to the more dignified profession of arms, in which his rank 
and reputation would depend on his own valor; and that, 
although the prowess of a private soldier must often escape 
the notice of fame, his own behavior might sometimes confer 
glory or disgrace on the COlllpany, the legion, or even the 
army, to whose honors he was associated. On his fi rst en- 
trance into the service, an oath was adlllinistered to him with 
every circumstance of solemnity. fIe promised never to 
desert his standard, to submit his own will to the commands 
of his leaders, and to sacrifice his life for the safety of the 
emperor and the empire. 33 rrhe attachment of the Roman 


31 Cæsar formed his legion Alauda of Gauls and strangers: but it 
was during the license of ch;il war; and after the victory, he gavo 
them the freedom of the city for their reward. 
32 See Y cgetius, de Re :Militari, 1. i. c. 2-7. 
33 Thc oath of service and fidelity to the emperor was annU'llJy 
r
n('wcd by the troops on the first of January. 
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troops to their standards was inspired by the united influence 
of religion and of honor. The golden eagle, which glittered 
in the front of the legion, was the object of their fondest de- 
votion; nor was it esteemed less impious than it was igno- 
minious, to abandon that sacred ensign in the hour of dan- 
ger. 34 These motives, which dm'ived their strength from the 
'maginatio
, were enforced by fears and hopes of a Inore 
.substantial kind. Regular pay, occasional donatives, and a 
stated recompense, after the appointed tit-ne of service, alle- 
viated the hardships of the military life,35 whilst, on the other 
hand, it was impossible for cowardice or disobedience to es- 
cape the severest punishment. The centurions were author- 
ized to c1lastise with blows, the generals had a fight to punish 
with death; and it was an inflexible Inaxim of Roman disci- 
pline, that a good soldier should dread his officers far more 
than the enemy. From such laudable arts did the valor of 
the Imperial troops receive a degree of firmness and docility, 
unattainable by the impetuous and irregular passions of bar- 
barians. 
And yet so sensible were the Romans of the imperfection 
of valor without skill and practice, that, in their language, 
the name of an army was borrowed from the word which 
signified exercise. 36 l\IiIitary exercises were the important 


34 Tacitus call" the Roman eagles, Bellorum Deos. They were 
l}laced in a chnpel in the camp, and with the other deities received 
the religious worship of the troops. * 
36 See Gronovius de Pecunia vetere, 1. iii. p. 120, &c. The empe- 
ror Domitian I.algod the annual stipend of the legionaries to twelve 
pieces of gold, which, in his time, was equivalent to about ten of 
our guineas. This pay_ somewhat higher than our own, had beell, 
and wac; afterwards, gradually increased, according to the progress of 
wealth and military government. After twenty years' service_ the 
veteran received three thousand denarii, (about one hundred pounds 
sterling,) 01" a proportionable allowance of land. The pay and ad- 
vantages of the guards were, in general, about double those of the 
legions. 
36 E.cercit'U8 ab exercitando, Vano de Linguâ Latinâ, 1. iv. . Cicero 
in Tusculan. 1. ii. 37, [15.] There is room for a very interesting 
work, which should lay open the connection between the languag('s 
and manners of nations.t 


· See also Dio. Casso xl. c. 18. - 1\1. 
t I am not aware of the existence, at present, of such a 'work; but thp 

rofound observations of the late 'Villiam von Humboldt, in the introduc. 
tion to his posthnmously published Essay on the llang-uage of the Island 
cf Java, (Ohcr die Kawi-sprarhe, Berlin, lR3ô,) ma)' cause re
Tet that this 
task was not compll
tcd by that accomplished and uIÙycr6al 6cholar. - M. 
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and unremittDd ohject of their discipline. The recruits 
and young soldiers were constantly trained, both in the 
morning and in the evening, nor was age or knowledge 
allowed to excuse the veterans from the daily repetition of 
what they had completely learnt. Large sheds were erected 
in the winter-quarters of the troops, that their useful labors 
might not receive any interruption from the lTIOst tempestuous 
weather; and it was carefully observed, that the arms 
destined to this imitation of war, should be of double the 
weight whic'h was required in real action. 37 It is not the 
purpose of this work to enter into any minute description 
of the Ronlan exercises. \Ve shall only remark, that they 
comprehended whatever could add strength to the body, 
activity to the limbs, or grace to the motions. The soldiers 
were diligently instructed to march, to run, to leap, to swim, 
to carry heavy burdens, to handle every species of arms that 
was used either for offence or for defence, either in distant 
engagement or in a closer onset; to form a variety of evolu- 
tions; and to move to the sound of flutes in the Pyrrhic 
or martial dance. 38 In the rnidst of peace, the Roman 
troops familiari7.ed themselves with the practice of war; 
and it is prettily remarked by an ancient histOl'ian who 
had fought against them, that the effusion of hlood was the 
only circmllstance which distinguished a field of battle frorn 
a field of exercise. 39 It was the policy of the ablest 
generals, and e\'cn of the emperors themselves, to encourage 
these military studies by their presence and exmnple; and 
we are informed that IIadrian, as well as Trajan, frcquently 
condescended to instruct the unexperienced soldiers, to 
reward the diligent, and sometimes to tlispute with tl1(,l11 
the prize of superior strength or dexterity.1o Under the 
reigns of those prince
, the science of tactics was cultivated 
with success; and as long as the empire retained any vigor, 
their military instructions were respected as the most perfect 
model of Roman discipline. 


37 Vegetiu'3, 1. ii. and the rest of his first book. 
38 The Pyrrhic dance is extrC'meIy well illustrated by :M. Ie Beau, 
in the Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xxxv. p. 262, &c. That learned 
academician, in a series of memoirs, has collected all the IJ assages of 
thc ancients that relate to the Roman legion. 
39 Joseph. de Bell. Judaico, 1. iii. c. 5. \Ve arc indebted to this 
Jew for some vcry curious details of Roman disciplinc. 
40 rlin. ranegyr. c. 13. J.ü'c of Hadrian, in the Augustan 
llistOl'Y, 
VOL. I. 2 
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Nine centuries of war had gradually introd 1Jccd into tria 
service many alterations and improvements. The legions, 
as they are described by Polybius,41 in the time of the 
Punic wars, differed very materiaIIy from those which 
achieved the victories of Cæsar, or defended the monarchy 
of lladrian and the Antonines. The constitution of the 
Imperial legion may be described in a few words. 42 The 
heavy-armed infantry, whic.. composed its principal strength,43 
was divided into ten cohort

 and fifty-five companies, under 
the orders of a correspondent number of tribunes and cen- 
turions. rrhe first cohort, which always claimed the post of 
honor and the custody of the eagle, was formed of eleven 
hundred and five soldiers, the most approved for valor and 
fidelity. The remaining nine cohorts consisted each of five 
llundred and fifty-five; and the whole body of legionary 
infantry amounted to six thousand one hundred men. Their 
arms were uniform, and admirably adapted to the nature of 
their service: an open helmet, with a lofty crest; a breast- 
plate, or coat of mail; greaves on their legs, and an ample 
buckler on their left arm. The buckler was of an oblong 
and concave figure, four feet in length, and two and a half in 
breadth, framed of a light wood, covered with a bull's hide, 
and strongly guarded with plates of brass. Besides a lighter 
spear, the legionary soldier grasped in his fight hand the 
formidable pilum, a ponùerous javelin, whose utmost length 
was about six feet, and which was terminated by a mussy 
triangular point of steel of eighteen inchcs. 44 'l'his instru- 
ment was indeed much inferior to our modern fire-anns; 
since it was exhausted by a single discharge, at the distance 
of only ten or twelve paces. Yet when it was launched by 


41 Spc an admirable digression on the Roman discipline, in the 
sixth book of his History. 
42 Vegetiuc;; de He :ðIilitari, 1. Ïi. c. 4, &c. Considerable part of his 
very perplexed abridgment was taken from the regulations of Trajan 
and Hadrian; anù the legion, as he describes it, cannot suit any other 
8 6 e of the Roman empire. 
43 Vegetius de Ite 
filitari, 1. ii. c. 1. In the purer age of Cæsar 
and Cicero, the word rniles was almost confined to the infantry. 
Unùer the lower empire, and in the times of chivalry, it was appro- 
priated almost as exclusively to the men at arms, who fought ou 
horseback. 
44 In the timc of J>olybius and Dionysius of IIalicarna;;su
,(l. v. c. 
.(c'),) the steel point of the pil'lt'm seems to have been much longer. 
I.n the time of Vcgetiu8, it was reduced to a foot, or eycn Dine inches. 
I have chosen a medium. 
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a firm and skílîul hand, there was not any cavalry that 
durst venture within its reach, nor any shield or corselet that 
could sustain the impetuosity of its weight. As soon as the 
Roman had darted his pilum, he drew his sword, and 
rushed forwards to close with the enemy. I-lis sword was 
a short well-tempered Spanish blade, that carried a double 
edge, and was alike suited to the purpose of striking or of 
pushing; but the soldier was 0.1 ways instructed to prefer the 
latter use of his weapon, as his own body remained less 
exposed, whilst he inflicted a more dangerous \Vounr! on his 
o.dversary.45 The legion was usually drawn up eight deep; 
and the regular distance of three feet was left between the 
files as well as ranks. 46 A body of troops, habituated to pre. 
serve this open order, in a long front and a rapid charge, 
found themselves prepared to execute every disposition which 
the circumstances of war, or the skill of their leader, 111ight 
suggest. The soldier possessed a free space for his arms and 
motions, and sufficient intervals were allowed, through which 
seasonable reënforcements might be introduced to the relief of 
the exhausted combatants. 47 The tactics of the Greeks and 
l\1acedonians were formed on very different principles. The 
strength of the phalanx depended on sixteen ranks of long 
pikes, wedged together in the closest array.48 But it wa, 
soon discovered by reflection, as well as by the event, that the- 
strength of the phalanx was unable to contend with the activity 
of the legion. 49 
The cavalry, without which the force of the legion would 
have rernained imperfect, was divided into ten troops or 
squadrons; the first, as the companion of the first cohort, 
consisted of a hundred and thir
y-two men; whilst each of 
the other nine amounted only to sixty-six. The entire estab
 
lishment formed a regiment, if we may use the modern 
expression, of seven hundred and twenty-six horse, naturally 
connected with its respective legion, but occasionally separated 


45 For the legionary arms, see Lipsius de 
Iilitiâ Romanâ, 1. iii 
c. 2-7. 
46 See the beautiful comparison of Virgil, Georgie ii. Y. 279. 
47 
I. Guichard, )lémoircs l\iilitaires, tom. i. e. 4, and Nouveaux 

iémoircs, tom. i. p. 293-311, has treated the subject like a scholar 
and an oflìcer. 
48 
ee Arrian.s Tactics. "
ith the true partiality of a Greek, 
Arrian rather chose to describe the phalanx, of which :b.e had rca(
 
than the legions which he had commanded. 
"9 rol
'b. 1. xvü. r xviii. D.l 
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to act in the line, and to compose a part of the wings of the 
army. 50 The cavalry of the emperors was no longer com 
posed, like that of the ancient republic, of the noblest youths 
of Rome and Italy, who, by performing their military ßervice 
on horseback, prepared themselves for the offices of senator 
and consul; and solicited, by deeds of valor, the future 
suflì.ages of their countryn1en. 51 Since the alteration of 111an- 
ners and government, the most wealthy of the equestrian 
order were engaged in the administration of justice, and of 
the revenue; 52 and whcnev.er they embraced the profession 
of arms, they were immediately intrusted with a troop of 
horse, or a cohort of foo1. 53 Trajan and Hadrian formed their 


bO Veget. de Re 
Iilitari, 1. ii. c. 6. IIis positive testimony, 
which might be supported by circumstantial evidence, ought surely 
to silence those critics who refuse the Imperial legion its proper body 
of cavalry. '" 
fJl See Lhry almost throughout, particularly xlii. 61. - 
62 Plin. lIist. Natur. xxxiü. 2. The true sensc of that very curi- 
ous pas
ge was first discovered and illustrated by :hi. de lleaufort, 
H.épublique Romaine, 1. ii. c. 2. 
63 As in the instance of IIorace and Agricola. This appears to 
have been a defect in the Roman discipline; which Hadrian endeav- 
ored to remedy by ascertaining the legal age of a tribunc.t 


.. See also Joseph. B. J. iii. yi. 2. -1\1. 
t These details are not altogether accurate. Although, in the latter 
flays of the republic, and under the first emperors, the young Homan nobles 
obtained the command of a squaùron or a cohort with greater facility than 
in the former tiu1.es, they never obtained it without passing through a tol- 
c:rably long military service. Usual1y they served first in the prætorian 
cohort, which was intrusted with the guard of the general: they were 
received into the companionship (contuberuium) of some superior officer, 
and were there fonned for duty. Thus .Tulius Cæsar, though sprung from. 
a great family, served first as contubernalis under the prætor, M. Thermus, 
and later under Servilius the Isaurian. (Suet. J uI. 2, 5. Pluto in Par. 
p. 516. Ed. I"roben.) The example of Horace, which Gibbon adduces to 
prove that young knights were made tribunes immediately on entering the 
service; proves nothing. In the first place, IIorace was not a knight; h
 
was the son of a freedman of Venusia, in Apulia, who exercised the hum- 
ble office of coactor exauctionum, (collector of payments at auctions.) 
(Sat. i. vi. 45, or 86.) Moreoyer, when th(' poet was made tribune, Brutu", 
whose army was nearly entirely composed of Orientals, gave this title to 
all the Romans of consideration who joined him. The emperors were still 
less difficult in their choice; the number of tribunes was augmented; the 
title and honors were conferred on persons whom they wished 
o attach to 
the court. Aurrustus conferred on the sons of senators, sometimes the 
tribunate, 
omclimes the command of a squadron. ClalH1ius gave to the 
knights wh.o cntC'rcrl into the service, first the commanà of a c
hort of 
auxiliaries, later th:\t of a squa(lron, and at length, for the first time, the 
tribunate. (Suet. in Claud. with the notef; of Ernesti.) Th(' abuses that 
arose caused the edict of Hadrian which fixed the age at which that honor 
could be attained. (Spart. in n;d. &c.) This edict was subsequently 
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cavalry fr om the same provinces, and the same class of their 
subjects, which recruited the ranks of the legion. The horses 
were bred, for the most part, in Spain or Cappadocia. '"fhe 
noman troopers despised the complete armor with which the 
cavalry of the East was encumbered. Their more useful 
arms consisted in a helmet, an oblong shield, tight boots, and 
a coat of 111ail. A javelin, and a long broad sword, were their 
principal weapons of offence. The use of lances and of iron 
n1aces they seem to have borrowed from the barbarians.5 4 
The safety and honor of the empire was principally intrusted 
to the legions, but the policy of Rome condescended to adopt 
every useful instrument of war. Considerable levies were 
regularly made among the provincials, who had not yet de- 
served the honorable distinction of Romans. :l\Iany dependent 
princes and communities, dispersed round the frontiers, were 
permitted, for a while, to hold their freedom and security by 
the tenure of military service.5 5 Even select troops of hostile 
barbarians were frequently compelled or persuaded to con- 
SUllle their dangerous valor in remote climates, and for the 
benefit of the state. 56 All these were included under the gen- 
eral name of auxiliaries; and howsoever they might vary 
according to the difference of times and circumstances, their 
numbers were seldom much inferior to those of the legions 
themselves. 57 Among the auxiliaries, the bravest and most 
faithful bands were placed under the command of præfects 
and centurions, and severely trained in the arts of Roman 
discipline; but the far greater part retained those arms, to 
which the nature of their country, or their early habits of life, 
more peculiarly adapted them. By this institution, each legion, 
õ4 See An'ian's Tactics. 
ð5 Such, in particular, was the state of the Batavians. Tacit. Ger- 
mania, c. 29. 
66 :Marcus Antoninus obliged the vanquished QuacH and :Marco- 
manni to supply him with a large body of troops, which he immedi- 
ately sent into Britain. Dion Cassius,!. lxxi. [c. 16.] 
ó7 Tacit. Annal. iv. 5. Those who fix a regular proportion of ag 
many foot, and twice as many horse, confound the auxiliaries of the 
emperors with the Italian allies of the republic. 


obeycd; for the emperor Valerian, in a letter addrcssed to :Mulvius Galli. 
canus, prætorian præfect, excuses himself for having violated it in favor 
of the young Probus, aftcrwards emperor, on whom he had conferred the 
tribunate at an earlier age on account of his rare talcJ.l ts. (V opisc. in 
Prob. iv.) - 'V. and G. Agricola, though already invested with the title 
of tribune, was contubernalis in Britain with Suetonius Paulinus. Tac. 
Agr. v. -:M. 


2* 
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to whom fi certain proportion of auxiliaries was allotted, con 
tained within itself every species of lighter troops, and of rnis.. 
sile weapons; and was capable of encountering every nation 
with the adyantages of its respective arms and discipline.5 8 
Nor was the legion destitute of what, in modern language, 
would be styled a train of artil1ery. .It consisted in ten military 
engines of the largest, and fifty-five of a sll1aller size; but all 
of which, either in an oblique or horizontal manner, di::;charged 
stones and darts with irresistible violence. 59 
The camp of a Roman legion presented the appearance of 
a fortified city.6 o As soon as the space was rnarked out, the 
pioneers carefully levelled the ground, and renloved every 
impediment that might interrupt its perfect regularity. Its 
fonTI was an exact quadrangle; and we may calculate, that a 
square of about seven hundred yards was sufficient for the 
encam pment of twenty thousand Romans; though a similar 
number of our own troops would expose to the enemy a front 
of more than treble that extent. In the midst of the camp, the 
prrctorium, or general's quarters, rose above the others; the 
cavalry, the infantry, and the auxiliaries occupied their respec- 
tive stations; the streets were broad, and perfectly straight, 
and a vacant space of two hundred feet was left on all sides, 
between the tents and the rmllpart. The rampart itself was 
usually twelve feet high, armed with a line of strong and intri- 
cate palisades, and defended by a ditch of twelve feet in depth 
as well as in breadth. This important labor was performed 
by the hands of the legionaries themselves; to whonl the use 
of the spade and the pickaxe was no less familiar than that of 
the sword 01' pilwn. Active valor may often be the present of 


;;8 Vegetius, ii. 2. Arrian, in his order of march and battle against 
the Alani. 
59 The subject of the ancient machines is treated with great knowl- 
edge and ingenuity by the Chevalier Folard, (Polybc, tom. ii. p. 233 
-200.) He prefers them in many respects to our modern cannon 
nnd mortars. 'Ve may observe, that the use of them in the field 
graduaHy became more prevalent, in proportion as personal valor 
and military skill declined with t.he Roman empire. 'Vhen men 
were no longer found, their place was supplied by machines. See 
Vegetius, ii. 25. An"ian. 
6U Vegetius finishes his second book, and the description of the 
legion, with the fcHowing emphatic words: -" Universa quæ in 
quoque belli genere necessaria esse creduntur, secum legia debet 
ubique portare, ut in quovis loco fixerit eastra, armatam faciat 
'llivitatem:' 
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nature; but such patient diligence can be the fruit only of 
habit and discipline.6 1 
'Vhenever the trmnpet gave tue signal of departure, the 
camp was ahnost instantly broke up, and the troops fell into 
their ranks without delay or confusion. Besides their arms. 
which the legionaries scarcely consiùered as an encumbrance, 
they were laden with their kitchen furniture, the instruments 
of fortification, and the provision of many days.62 Under this 
weight, which would oppress the delicacy of a modern soldier, 
they were trained by a regular step to advance, in about six 
hours, near twenty miles.6 3 On the appearance of an enemy, 
they threw aside their baggage, and by easy and rapid evolu- 
tions converted the column of march into an order of battle. 64 
The slingers and archers skirmished in the front; the auxil- 
iaries formed the first line, and \yere seconded or sustained 
by the strength of the legions; the cavalry covered the flanks, 
and the military engines were placed in the rear. 
Such were the arts of war, by which the Roman emperors 
defended their extensive conquests, and preserved a IniJitary 
spirit, at a time when every other virtue was oppressed by 
luxury and despotism. If, in the consideration of their armies, 
we pass from their discipline to their numbers, we shall not 
find it easy to define them with any tolerable accuracy. 'Ve 
lllay compute, however, that the legion, which was itseJf a 
body of six thousand eight hundred and thirty-one Romans, 
might, with its attendant auxiliaries, amount to about twelve 
thousand five hundred men. The peace establis1unent of 
I-Iadrian and his successors was composed of no less than thirty 
of these formidable brigades; and most probably formed a 
standing force of three hundred and seventy-five thousand 
men. Instead of being confined within the walls of fortified 
cities, which the Romans considered as the refuge of weak- 
ness or pusiHanimity, the legions wero encamped on the banks 
of the great rivers, and along the frontiers of the barbarians. 


61 For the Roman Castrametation, see Polybius, 1. vi. with I.ipsius 
de 
liliti.l Romanâ, Joseph. de Bell. Jud. 1. iii. c. 5. Vegetius, i. 21 
-25, iii. 9, and 
Iémoircs de Guichard, tom. i. c. 1. 
62 Cicero in Tus
ulall. ii. 37, [15.] -Joseph. de Bell. Jud. 1. iii. 5. 
}'rontinus, iv. 1. 
63 Vegetius: i. 9. See 
Iémoires de l' Académie des 11lscriptions
 
tom. xxv. p. 187. 
64 See those evolutions admirably well explained by !\I. Guichard, 
Nouveaux Mémoires, tom. i. p. 141-234. 
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As their stations, for the most part, remained fixed and per- 
lTIanent, we may venture to describe the distribution of the 
troops. Three legions were sufficient for Britain. The prin- 
cIpal strength lay upon the Rhine and Danube, and consisted 
of sixteen legions, in the following proportions: 1\\'0 in the 
Lower, and three in the Upper Germany; one in Rhætia, one 
in Noricum, four in Pannonia, three in l\læsia, and two in 
Dacia. rrhe defence of the Euphrates was intrusted to eight 
legions, six of whorn were planted in Syria, and the other two 
in Cappadocia. '\Vith regard to Egypt, Africa, and Spain, as 
they were far rel110ved frOlTI any important scene of war, a 
single legion maintained the domestic tranquillity of each of 
those great provinces. Even Italy was not left destitute of a 
military force. Above twenty thousand chosen soldiers, dis. 
tinguished by the titles of City Cohorts and Prætorian Guards, 
watched over the safety of the lTIonarch and the capita1. As 
the authors of almost eyery revolution that distracted the ern- 
pire, the Prætorians will, very soon, and very loudly, denmlld 
our attention; but in their arms and institutions, we cannot 
find any circumstance which discrin1Ínated them from the 
legions, unless it were a more splendid appearance, and a 
less rigid discipline. 65 
The navy lTIaintained by the emperors might seem inade- 
quate to their greatness; but it was fully sufficient for every 
useful purpose of governrnent. rrhe ambition of the Romans 
was confined to the land; nor was that warlike people ever 
actuated by the enterprising spirit which had prompted the 
navigators of Tyre, of Carthage, and even of :Marseilles, to 
enlarge the bounds of the world, and to explore the most 
remote coasts of the ocean. To the Romans the ocean 
renlained an object of terror rather than of curiosity; 66 the 
whole extent of the 1\Iediterranean, after the destruction of 
Carthage, and the extirpation of the pirates, was included 
within their provinces. The policy of the emperors was 
directed only to preserve the peaceful dominion of that sea, 
qnd to protect. the commerce of their subjects. \Vith these 
ITIoderate views, Augustus stationed two permanent fleets in 


65 Tacitus (Annal. iy. 5) has given us a state of the legions under 
Tiberius; and Dion Cassius (I. Iv. p. 7:)4) under Alexander Severns. 
I have endeavored to fix on the proper medium between these two 
periods. See !ikewise Lipsius de }'Iagnitudine Romanà, 1. i. c. 4, 5. 
66 
'he Romans tried to disguise, by the pretence of religious awe. 
tÞeir Ignorance and terror. See Tacit. Germania, c. 34. 
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tllc most oonvenient ports of Italy, the one at R:],venna, on 
the Adriatic, the other at .Miscnum, in the Bay of Naples. 
Experience seems at length to have convinced the ancients, 
that as soon as their galleys exceeded two, or at the most 
three ranks of oars, they were suited rather for vain pomp 
than for real service. Augustus himself, in the victory of 
ActiUll1, had seen the superiority of his own light frigates (they 
'Yere calleò Liournians) over the lofty but unwieldy castles 
of his riva1. 67 Of these Liburnians he composed the two 
fleets of Ravenna and l\lisenum, destined to command, the one 
the eastern, the other the western division of the lVlediterra- 
nean; and to each of the squadrons he attached a body of 
several thousand marines. Besides these two ports, which 
l11ay be considered as the principal scats of the ROll1an navy, 
a very considerable force was stationed at Frejus, on the coast 
of Provence, and the Euxine was guarded by forty ships, and 
three thousand soldiers. To all these we add the fleet which 
preserved the communication between Gaul and Britain, and 
a great nUll1ber of vessels constantly maintained on the Rhine 
and Danube, to harass the country, or to intercept the passage 
of the barbarians.G 8 If we review this general state of the 
Imperial forces; of the cavalry as well as infantry; of the 
legions, the auxiliaries, the guards, and the navy; the most 
liberal computation will not allow us to fix the entire estab.- 
lishment by sea and by land at more than four hundred and 
fifty thousand men: a military po\ver, which, however for- 
midable it may seem, was equalled by a monarch of the last 
century, whose kingdom was confined within a single prov- 
ince of the Roman empire.6 9 
'Ve have attempted to explain the spirit which moderated, 
and the strength which supported, the power of I-Iadrian anù 
the Antonines'. \Ve shall now endeavor, with c1earness and 
precision, to describe the provinces once united under their 
sway, but, at present, divided into so many independent and 
hostile states. 
Spain, the western extremity of the empire, of Europe, 


67 Plutarch, in 1\Iarc. Anton. [co C7.] And yet, if we may credit 
Orosius, these monstrous castles -werc no more than ten feet aboye 
the water. vi. 19. 
68 See I,ipsius, de 
.ragnitud. Rom. 1, i. c. 5. The sixteen last 
chapter!!! of Vegetiug relate to naval affairs. 
69 Voltaire, Siècle de Loui!i XIV. c. 2D. It must, howcyer, be 
remembered, that France still feels that extraordinary cff.)rt. 
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nnd or the ancient world, has, in ever
r age, invariably pre- 
served 1he same natural limits ; the Pyrenæan l\1ountains, the 
l\Iediterranean, and the Atlantic Ocean. That great penin- 
sula, at present so unequally divided between two sovereigns, 
was distributed by Augustus into three provinces, Lusitania, 
Bætica, and Tarraconensis. The kingdom of Portugal now 
fills the place of the warlike country of the Lusitanians; and 
tho loss sustained by the former, on the side of the East, is 
compensated by an accession of territory towards the North. 
rrhe confines of Gl'enada and Andalusia correspond with those 
of ancient Bætica. The remainder of Spain, Ga)1icia, and the 
Asturias, Biscay, and Navarre, Leon, and the two Castiles, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, and Arragon, an contributed to 
form the third and most considerable of the Roman govern- 
ments, which, from the name of its capital, was styled the 
province of Tarragona. 70 Of the native barbarians, the Cel- 
tiberians were the IDost powerful, as the Cantabrians and As- 
turians proved the IDost obstinate. Confident in the strength 
of their nlountains, they were the last who submitted to the 
arms of Rome, and the first who threw off the yoke of thn 
Arabs. 
Ancient Gaul, as it contained the whole country between 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhine, and the Ocean, was of 
greater extent than n10dcrn France. To the dominions of 
that powerful monarchy, with its recent acquisitions of Alsace 
and Lorraine, we must adJ the duchy of Savoy, the cantons 
of Switzerland, the four electorates of the Rhine, and the 
territories of Liege, Luxernburgh, I-Iainault, Flanders, and 
Brabant. \Vhen Augustus gave laws to the conquests of his 
father, he introduced a division of Gaul, equally adapted to 
the progress of the legions, to the course of the rivers, and to 
the principal national distinctions, which had comprc1l('nded 
nbove a hundred independent states. 71 The sea-coast of the 


";'0 See Strabo t 1. ii. It is natural enough to suppose, that Arragon 
is derived from Tarraconensis, and several-moderns who havp. written 
in Latin use those words as synonymous. It is, however, certain, 
that the Arragon, a little stream which falls from the PYI'enees into 
the Ebro, first gave its name to a country, and gradually to a king- 
dom. See d' Anvillc, Géographie du 
loyen Age, p. 181. 
71 OnE: hundred and fifteen cities appear in the Notitia of Gaul; and 
it is well known that this appellation was applied not only to the 
capital town, but to the whole territory of each state. nut Plutarch 
and Appian increase the number of trÌùcs to three or four hun- 
dreù. 
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I(idiIOrranean, Langup-doc, Provence, and Dauphiné, received 
their provincial appellation from the colony of Narbonne. 
Ffhe government of Aquitaine was extended from the Pyre- 
nees to the Loire. The country between the Loire and the 
Seine was styled the Ce1tic Gaul, and soon borrowed a new 
denomination from the celebrated colony of Lugdunum, or 
Lyons. The Belgic lay beyond the Seine, and in more an- 
cient times had been bounded only by the Rhine; but a little 
before the age of Cæsar, the Germans, abusing their superi- 
ority of valor, had occupied a considerable portion of the 
Belgic territory. The Roman conquerors very eagerly em- 
braced so flattering a circumstance, and the Gallic frontier of 
the Rhine, frum Basil to Leyden, received the pompous names 
of the Upper and the Lower Germapy.72 Such, under the 
reign of the Antonines, were the six provinces of Gaul; the 
Narbonnese, Aquitaine, the Celtic, or Lyonnese, the Belgic, 
anù the two Germanies. 
\Ve have already had occasion to 111ention the conquest of 
Britain, and to fix the boundary of the Roman Province in 
this island. It cOll1prehended all' England, 'Vales, and the 
Lowlands of Scotland, as far as the Friths of Dumbarton and 
Edinburgh. Defore Britai.n lost her freedom, the country was 
irregularly divided between thirty tribes of barbarians, of 
whom the most considerable were the Bf'lgæ in the 'Vest, the 
Brigantes in the North, the Silures in South 'Vales, and the 
Iceni in Norfolk and Suffolk. 73 As far as we can either trace 
or credit the resemblance of manners and language, Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain were peopled by the same hardy race of 
sa vages. Before they yielded to the Roman arms, they often 
disputed the field, and often renewed the contest. After their 
submission, they constituted the western division of tho Euro- 
pean provinces, which extended from the columns of Hercules 
to the wall of Antoninus, and from the mouth of the Tagus to 
the sources of the Rhine and Danube. 
Before the ROll1an conquest, the country which is now 
called Lombardy, was not considered as a part of Italy. It 
had been occupied by a powerful colony of Gauls, who, set- 
tling themselves along the banks of the Po, from Piedmont to 
Romagna, carried their arms and diffused their name from 
the Alps to the Apennine. The Ligurians dwelt on the rocky 


72 D' Allville. l' oticc dc l' Ancicnllc Gaulc. 
73 'Vhittaker's History of Manchester, V01. i. c. 3. 
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coast which now forms the republic of Genoa. Venice was 
yet unborn; but the territories of that state, which lie to the 
east of the Adige, were inhabited by the Venetians. 74 The 
middle part of the penlllsnla, that now composeç; the duchy 
.,f Tuscany and the ecclesiastical state, was the ancient seat 
)f the Etruscans and Urnbrians; to the former of whom Italy 
tvas indebted for the first rudiments of civilized life. 75 The 
T y her rolled at the foot of the seven hills of Rome, and the 
country of the Sabines, the Latins, and the V olsci, from that 
river to the frontiers of Naples, was the theatre of her infant 
victories. On that celebrated ground the first consuls de- 
served triumphs, their successors adorned villas, and their 
posterity have erected convents. 76 Capu
 and Calnpania 
possessed the immediate territory of Naples; the rest of the 
kingdom was inhabited by many warlike nations, the lVIarsi, 
the Samnites, the Apulians, and the Lucanians; and the sea- 
coasts had been covered by the flourishing colonies of the 
Greeks. \Ve may remark, that \ýhen Augustus divided Italy 
into eleven regions, the little province of Istria was annexed 
to that seat of Roman sovereignty.77 
The European provinces of Rome were protected by the 
course of the Rhine and the Danube. The latter of those 
mighty streams, which rises at the distance of only thirty 
miles from the former, flows above thirteen hundred miles, 
for the most part to the south-east, collects the tribute of sixty 
navigable rivers, and is, at length, through six mouths, received 
into the Euxine, which appears scarcely equal to such an 
accession of waters. 78 The provinces of the Danube soon 
acquired the general appellation of IHyricum, or the IHyrian 


74 The Italian Veneti, though often confounded with the Gauls, 
were more probably of Illyrian origin.'
 See :M. Freret, ßIémoire:.i 
de l' Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xviii. 
7à 
ee :Maffei Verona illustrata, 1. i. t 
7f The first contrast was observed by the ancients. See Florus, i. 
II. The second must strike every modern traveller. 
77 Pliny (Rist. N atur. 1. iii.) follows the division of Italy by 
Augustus. 
'18 Tournefort, V oyagcs en Grèce et Asie }'1:ineure, lcttre xviii. 


* Or Liburnian, according to Niebuhr. Vol. i. p. 172. -1\1. 
t AùJ. Niebuhr, vol. i., and Otfrieù MUller, die Rtr1.lsker, which contain!!; 
aU that is known, amI much that is conjectured, about this remarkable 
people. Also MicaH, Stoda degli antichi popoli Italiani. }i'lorence, IB32. 
--- M. 
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frontier,79 and were esteemed the most warlike of the empire; 
but they deserve to be more particularly considere\.
 under the 
names of Rhætia, Noricum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, 
l\fæsia, Thrace, :l\Iacedonia, and Greece. 
The province of Rhætia, which soon extinguished the name 
of the Vindclicians, extended from the summit of the Alps to 
the banks of the Danube; from Its source, as fur as its con- 
flux with the Inn. The greatest part of the flat country is 
subject to the elector of Bavaria; the city of Augsburg is 
protected by the constitution of the Gel';(nan empire; the 
Grisons are safe in their mountains, and the country of Tirol 
is ranked among the numerous provinces of the house of 
Austria. 
The wide extent of territOl:y which is included bctween the 
Inn, the Danube, and the Save, - Austria, Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, the Lower Hungary, and Sclavonia,- was known to 
the ancients under the names of Noricmn and Pannonia. In 
their original state of independence, their fierce inhabitants 
were intimately connected. Under the Roman government 
they were frequently united, and they still remain the patri.. 
mony of a single family. They now contain the residence 
of a German prince, who styles himself Emperor of the Ro- 
mans, and form the centre, as well as strength, of the Austrian 
power. It may not be improper to observe, that if we except 
Bohemia, l\Ioravia, the northern skirts of Austria, and a part 
of I-Iungary between the Teyss and the Danube, all the other 
dominions of the 11ou8e of Austria were comprised within the 
limits of the Roman Empire. 
Dalmatia, to which the name of lIIyricum more properly 
belonged, was a long, but narrow tract, between the Save and 
the Adriatic. The best part of the sea-coaRt, which still 
retains its ancient appellation, is a province of the Venetian 
state, and the seat of the little republic of Ragusa. The In. 
land parts have assumed the Sclavonian names of Croatia and 
Bosnia; the former obeys an Austrian governor, the latter a 
Turkish pacha; but the whole country is still infested by tribes 
of barbarians, whose savage independence irregularly marks 
the doubtful limit of the Christian and l\Iahometan powcr.8 o 


79 The name of Illyricum originally belonged to the sea-coast of 
'he Adriatic, and was gradually extended by the Romans from the 
A.lps to the Euxinc Sea. See Severini Pannonia, 1. i. c. 3. 
80 A Venetian traveller, the Abbate Fortis, has lately given US 
ome account of those very obscure countries. But the geogl.aphy 
VOL. I. 3 
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After the Danube had received the waters of the Teyss and 
the Save, it acquired, at least among the Greeks, the name of 
Iste1'. 81 It formerly divided 1\læsia and Dacia, the latter of 
which, as we have already seen, was a conquest of Trajan, 
and the only province beyond the river. If we inquire into 
the present state of those countries, we shall find that, on the 
left hand of tbe Danube, Temeswar and Transvlvania have 
been annexed, after many revolutions, to the cr
wn of flun- 
gary; whilst the principalities of l\101davia and \Val1achia 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Ottoman Porte. On the 
right hand of the Danube, 1\1æsia, which, during the middle 
ages, was broken into the barbarian kingdoms of Servia and 
Bulgaria, is again united in Turkish sla,.ery. 
The appellation of Roumelia, which is still bestowed by the 
Turks on the extensÍ\
 countries of Thrace, l\facedonia, and 
Greece, preserves the memory of their ancient state under 
the Roman empire. In the time of the Antonines, the mar- 
tial regions of Thrace, fr0111 the mountains of Hæmus and 
Rhodope, to the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, had assumed 
the form of a province. Notwithstanding the change of 
masters and of religion, the new city of Rome, founded by 
Constantine on the banks of the Bosphorus, has ever since 
:"emained the capital of a great monare.hy. The kingdom of 
Macedonia, which, under the reign of Alexander, gave laws 
to Asia, derived more solid advantages from the policy of the 
two Philips; and with its dependencies of Epirus and Thes. 
saly, extended from the Ægean to the Ionian Sèa. \Vhen we 
refiect on the fame of Thebes and Argas, of Sparta and 
Athens, we can scarcely persuade ourselves, that so many 
immortal republics of ancient Greece were lost in a single 
province of the Roman Ð111pire, which, from the superior 
influence of the Achæan league, was usually denominated the 
province of Achaia. 
Such was the state of Europe under the Roman emperors 
The provinces of Asia, without excepting the transient con 
quests of Trajan, are all c0111prehended within the limits of 
the Turkish power. But, instead of fonowing the arbitral'} 
divisions of despotism and ignorance, it will be safer for us, 
as well as more agreeable, to observe the indelible characters 


and antiquities of the western Illyricum can be expected only from 
the munificcnce of the emperor, its sovereign. 
81 The Save rises ncar the confines of Ist1"Ïa, and was considcrcd 
by the more early Greeks ns thc principal stream of the Danube. 
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of lJature. The name of Asia l\Iinor is attributed with some 
propriety to the peninsula, which, confined betwixt the Euxine 
and the l\IediterraneD.n, advances frOlTI the Euphrates towards 
Europe. The most extensive and flourishing district, west. 
ward of :l\Iùunt Taurus and the River Halys, was dignified by 
the Romans with the exclusiye title of Asia. The jurisdiction 
of that province extended over the ancient monarchies cf 
rrl'OY1 Lydia, and Phrygia, the maritime countries of the 
Pamphylians) Lycians, and Carians, and the Grecian colonies 
of Ionia
 which equalled in arts, though not in arms, the glory 
of their parent. The kingùoms of Bithynia and Pontus pos. 
sessed the northern side of the peninsula from Constantinople 
to Trebizond. On the opposite side, the province of Cilicia 
was terminated by the mountains of Syria: the inland country, 
separated from the Roman Asia by the River I-Ialys, and from 
Armenia by the Euphrates, had once formed. the independent 
kingdom of Cappadocia. In this place we may observe, that 
the Borthern shores of the Euxine, beyond Trebizond in Asia, 
and beyond the Danube in Europe, acknowledged the sover- 
eignty of the el'nperors, and received at their hands either 
tributary princes or Roman garrisons. Budzak, Crim Tarta- 
ry, Circassia, and l\Iingl'elia, are the modern appeJIations of 
those savage countries.8 2 
Under the successors of Alexander, Syria was the seat of 
the Seleucidæ, who reigned over Upper Asia, tin the success. 
ful revolt of the Parthians confined their dominions between 
the Euphrates and the 1\Iediterranean. \Vhen Syria became 
81] bject to the Romans, it formed the eastern frontier of their 
empire: nor did that province, in its utmost latitude, know 
any other bounds than the mountains of Capradocia to thE 
north, and towards the south, the confines of Egypt, and the 
Red Sea. Phænicia and Palestine were sometimes annexed 
to, and sometimes separated from, the jurisdiction of Syria. 
The fornler of these was a - na rrow and rocky coast; the 
latter was a territory scarcely superior to \Vales, either in 
fertility or extent.* Yet Phænicia and Palestine will forever 


82 See the Periplus of Arrian. He examined the coasts of the Eux- 
me, when he was governor of Cappadocia. 


· This comparison is cxaggerateù, with the intention, no doubt, of 
attacking the authority of the Bible, which boasts of the fertility of Pales- 
tine. Gibbon's only authorities were that of Strabo (1. xvi. ll04) and the 
present state of the country. nut Strabo o!lly speaks of the neighborhood 
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live in the memmy of mankind; since America, as Wf II a3 
Europe, has received letters fron1 the one, and religion from 
the other. 83 A sandy òesel'i, alike òestitute of wood and 
water, skirts along the doubtful confine of Syria, fr0l11 the 
Euphrates to the Red Sea. 'rhe wandering life of the _-\.rabs 


83 The progress of religion is well known. The use of letters was 
introduced among the savages of Europe about fifteen hundred years 
before Christ; and the Europeans carried them to America about 
fifteen centuries after the Chr1stian ..fEra. But in a period of three 
thousand year
 the Phænician alphab
t received considerable altera- 
tions, as it passed thxough the hands of the Greeks and Romans. 


of Jerusalem, which he calls barren and al'id to the extent of sixty stadia 
round the city: in other parts he gives a favorable testimony to t1le fertil- 
ity of many parts of Palestine: thus he says, ":Kear Jericho there is a 
grove of palms, and a country of a hundred stadia, full of springs, and 
well peopled." Moreover, Strabo had never seen Palestine; he spoke only 
after reports, which may be as inaccurate as those according to which he 
has composed that description of Germany, in which Ghrverius has de- 
tected 80 many errors. (Gluv. Germ. iii. 1.) l"inally, his testimony is 
contradicted and refuted by that of other ancient authors, and by medals. 
Tacitus says, in speal;;ing of Palestine, "The inhabitants are healthy and 
robu
t; the rains moderate; the so11 fertile." (Hist. Y. 6.) Ammianus 
Marce1linus says also, "The last of the Syrias is PalestinE', n country of 
considerable extent, abounding in clcan and well-cultivated land, and con- 
taining some fine cities, none of 'Thich yields to the other; but, as it were, 
being on a parallel, are rivals." - xiv. 8. See also the historian J oscphu
, 
Hist. vi. 1. Procopius of Cesarea, who lived in the sixth century, says tbat 
Chosroes, king of Persia, had a great desire to make himself master of 
Palestine, [In accQUllt of its extraordinary fertility, its opulence, and the 
great numbe:r of its inhabitants. The Saracens thought the same, and 
were afraid that Omar, when he went to Jel'usalem, charmed with the fer- 
tility of the soil and the purity of the air, would never return to Medina. 
(Ockley, lIist. of Sa.rac. i. 232.) The impo.rtance attached by the l
omans 
to the conquest of Palestine, and the obstacles they encountered, pro'"e 
also the richncss and population of the country. Vespasian and Titus 
caused medals to be struck, with trophies, in which Palestine is represented 
by a female under a palm-tree, to signify tIle richness of the country, with 
this legend: J'ltdæa capta. Other medals also indicate this fertility; for 
instance, that of Herod holding a bunch of grapes, and that of the young 
Agrippa displaying fruit. As to the present state of the country, one per- 
cei'ies that it is not fair to draw any infcrence against its ancient fertility; 
the disasters through which it has pasl;ed, the gm ernmcnt to 'which it is 
subject, the disposition of the inhabitants, e
:plain sufficient1y the wild and 
uncultivated appearance of the land, where, ne,,"el.theless, f{,I"tilc and cul- 
tivated districts are still found, according to the testimony of travellers; 
amonO' othe-rs, of Shaw, :Maundrel, La Rocque, &c. - G. The Abbe 
Gu('n
e, in bis Lett
'es de fj1lelques, Juifs à jlo
s. de Yoltai'J"e, }las exhausted 
the subject of the fertility of l}alestine; for '70ltaire had Iike
\"ise indl1l
ed 
in sarcasm on this subject. Gibbon was assailcd on this point, not, indeed, 
by:i\lr. Davis, who, he slyly Insinuates, was pre,.c11ted by his patriotism as 
a \Velshruan fl"Om resentipg the comparison with 'Vales, but by other 
writcrs. In his Vindication, he first established the correctness of his 
measurement of Palestine, which he estimates as 7600 square English 
miles, while 'Vales is about 7011. As to the fertility, he proceeds in the 
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was inseparably connected with their independence; and 
wherever, on some spots less barren than the rest, they ven- 
tured to form any settled habitations, they soon became sub- 
jcets to the Roman empire. 84 


84 Dion Cassius, lib. lxviii. p. 1131. 


following dexterous ,y composed and splendid passage: U The Cm\1CrOr 
:Frederick II.
 the enemy and the victim of the clErgy, is accused of say- 
ing, after his l'eturn from his crusade, that the God of the Jews w(luld 
have despised his promised land, if he had once seen the fruitful reahllS 
of Sicily and Naples." (See Giannone, Istor. Civ. del R. di N.lpoli, ii. 
21.5.) Thi" raillery, which malice has, pel'haps, falsely imputed to Fred- 
erick, is incollsi
tent with truth and piety; yet it must be confessed that 
the soil of Palestine does not contain that inexhaustible, and, a.s it w
re, 
spontaneous principle of fertility, which, under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, has covered with rich harvests the banks of the Nile, the 
fields of Sicily, or the plains of Poland. The Jordan is the only navigable 
river of Palestine: a considerable part of the narrow space is occupied, or 
rather lost, in the Dead Sea, whose horrid aspect inspires every sensatior 
of disgust, and countenances every tale of horror. The districts whict. 
border on .Arabia partake of the sandy quality of the adjacent desert. The 
face of the country, except the sea-coast, and the yalley of the Jordan, is 
covered with mountains, which appear, for the most part, as naked and 
barren rocks; and in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, there is a real scar- 
city of the two elements of earth and water. (See :Maundrel's Travel,;;, 
r. 6.), and Rcland's Palestin. i. 238,395.) These disadvantages, which now 
operate in their fullest extent, were formerly corrected by the labors of a 
numerous peopll?', and the active protection of a wise government. The 
hills were clothed with rich beds of artificial mould, the rain was collected 
in vast cisterns, a supply of fresh water was conveyed by pipes and aque 
ducts to the dry lands. The breed of ca.ttle was encouraged in those parts 
which were not adapted for tillage, and almost every spot was compellco:1 
to yield some production for the use of the inhabitants. 
Pater ipse colendi 
Hand facilem esse ,'iam voluit, primusque per art
m 
J\iovit agros; curis acnens mllrtalia corda, 
Nec torl'cre gravi pa!"ðus S1ta Rcgna Vf'terno. 
Gibbon, Misc. \Vorks, iv. 540. 
But Gibbon has here eluded the question about the land "flowing wit!: 
milk and honey." He is describing Judæa only, without comprehf'nding 
Galilee, or the rich pastures beyond the Jordan, even now proverhial fOI' 
their flocks and herds. (See Burckhardt's Travels, and llist. of Jews, i. 
178.) The following is believed to be a fair statement: '
The extraor- 
dinary fertility of the whole country must be taken into the account. Ko 
part was waste; very little was occupi('d by unpl'ofitable wood; the more 
fertile hills were cultivated in artificial terraces, others were hung with 
orchards of fruit trees; the more rocky and barren districts were covered 
with vineyards." E\en in the present day, the wars and misgovernment 
of ages have n0t exhausted the natural rièhness of the soil. " Galilee," 
says Malte Brun, "would be a paradise were it inhabited by an industrious 
people, 
lll
er 
n enlightened government. Noland could be less depend- 
ent on forClgnlmpurtation; it bore within itself eyery thing that could be 
ll.ece
sary for the sub
istence and comfort of a simple agricultural people. 
'Ihe climate was healthy, the seasons legular; the former rains, which fell 
about October, afte
. the vintagc, prcp:ued the ground for the seed; the 
latter, which prevaIled during l\larch and the beginning of April, made i
 
3* 
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The geographers of antiquity have frequently hesitated to 
what portion of the globe they should ascribe Egypt.8 5 By 
its situation that celebrated kingdoll1 is included within the 
immense penins'Jla of Africa; but it is accessible only on 
the side of Asia, whose revolutions, in ahnost every period 
of hisf.ory, Egypt hns hllrnbJy obeyed. A Ron1an præfect 
was seated on the splendid throne of the Ptolcmies; and the 
iron sccptre of the l\1amelukes is now in the hands of a 
Turkish pacha. The Nile flows down the country, above five 
hundred rniles froll1 the tropic of Cancer to the :l\Jediterranean, 
and marks on either side the extent of fertility by the measure 
of its inundations. Cyrene, situate towards the west, and 
along the sea-coast, was first a Greek colony, afterwards a 
province of Egypt, and is now lost in the desert of Barca.*' 
From Cyrene to the ocean, the coast of Africa extend
 
above fifteen hundred miles; yet so c10sely is it pressed 
between the :t\1editerrancan and the Sahara, or sandy desert, 
that its breadth seldom exceeds fourscore or a hundred miles. 
The eastern division was considered by the Romans as the 
more peculiar and proper provinc.e of Africa. Till the arrival 
t)f the Phænician colonies, that fertile country was inhabited by 


85 Ptolemy and Strabo, with the modern geographers, fix the IsthM 
mus of Suez as the boundary of Asia and Africa. Dionysius, 
[dft, 
Pliny, Sallust, I-lirtius, and Solinus, have preferred for that purpose 
the western branch of the Nile, or even the great Catabathmus, or 
descent, which last would assign to Asia, not only Egypt, but part of' 
Libya. 


grow rapidly. Directly the rains ceased, the grain ripened with still 
greater rapidity, and was gathered in before t1w end of May. The sum- 
mer months were dry and very hot, but the nights cool and refreshed by 
copious dews. In Septemùer, the vintage was gathered. Grain of all 
kinds, wheat, barley, millet, zea, and other sorts, grew in abundance; the 
wheat commonly yielded thirt; for one. Besides the vine and the olive. 
the almond, the date, figs of many kinds, the orange, the pomegranate, 
and many other fruit trees, flourished in the greate8t luxuriance. Great 
quantity of honey was collected. The balm-tree, which produced the opo- 
balsamum, a great object of trade, was probably introduced from Arabia, 
in the time of Solomon. It flourished about Jericho and in Gilead."- 
:Milman's Rist. of Jews, i. 177. -l\I. 
. The French editor has a long and unnecessary note on the History or 
Cyrene. :For the present state of that coast and country, the volume of 
Captain Beechey is full of interesting details. Egypt, now an independent 
and improving kingdom, appears, under the enterprising rule of Mahom- 
med Ali, likely to revenge its former oppression upon the decrepit power 
of the Turkish empire.-:M.-This note wa!S written in 1838. The future 
destiny of Egypt is an important problem, only to be solved by time. This 
observation will also apr1y to the new French colony in Algiers. -M.1845. 
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the Libyans, the lTIOst savage of mankind. Under the ÍITI- 
lnediate jurisdiction of Carthage, it became the centre of 
commerce and empire; but the republic of Carthage is now 
degenerated into the feeble and disorderly states of Tripoli 
and Tunis. The military governlnent of Algiers oppresses 
the wide extent of Numidia, as it was once united under l\las- 
sinissa ao.d Jugurtha; but in the time of Augustus, the lin1its 
of Numidia were contracted; and, at least, two thirds of the 
country acquiesced in the name of :Mauritania, with the 
epithet of Cæsariensis. The genuine l\lauritania, or country 
of the 1\loo1's, which, from the ancient city of Tingi, 01 
'rangie.r, was distinguished by the appellation of Tingitana, is 
represented by the n10dern kingdom of Fez. Sallè, on the 
Ocean, so infamous at present for its piratical depredations, 
was noticed by the Romans, as the extreme object of their 
power, and almost of their geography. A city of their foun- 
dation may still be discovered near Mequinez, the residence 
of the barbarian whom we condescend to style the Emperor 
of :l\1orocco; but it does not appear, that his more southern 
dominions, 1\10rocco itself, and Segelmessa, were ever com- 
prehended within the Roman province. The western parts of 
Africa are intersected by the branches of lVIount .Atlas, a nmne 
so idly celebrated by the fancy of poets; 86 but which is now 
diffused over the ilTIlllenSe ocean that rolls between the ancient 
and the new continent. 87 
Having now finished the circuit of the Roman empire, we 
may observe, that Africa is divided from Spain by a narrow 
strait of about twelve miles, through which the Atlantic flow
 
into the l\Iediterranean. The colUlTIns of I-Iercules, so famous 
among the ancients, were two. mountains which seemed to 
have been torn asunder by some convulsion of the elements; 
and at the foot of the European mountain, the fortress of 
Gibraltar is now seated. The whole extent of the 1\lediterra- 


86 The long range, moderate height, and gentle declivity of :M:ount 
Atlas, (see Shaw's Travels, p. 5,) are very unlike a solitary mountain 
which rears its head into the clouds, and seems to support the heav- 
ens. The peak of Teneriff, on the contrary, rises a league and a half 
abcve the surface of the lea; and, as it was frequently visited by the 
Phænicians, might. engag
 the notice of the Greek poets. See Buf- 
fon, Histoire :K aturelle, tom. i. p. 312. Histoire des Voyages, 
tom. ii. 
87 M. de Voltaire, tom. xiv. p. 29i, unsupported by either fact or 
probab ility, has generously bestowed the Canary Islands on the Roman 
empire. 
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nean Sea, its coasts and its islands, ,vere com prised within the 
Boman dominion. Of the larger islands, the two Baleares, 
which derive their nmne of l\1ajorca and l\finorca from their 
respective size, are subject at present, the former to Spain, 
the latter to Great Britain."" It is easier to deplore the fate, 
that} to describe the actual condition, of Corsica.t Two Italian 
sovereígns assume a legal title from Sardinia ami Sicily. 
Crete, or Candia, with Cyprus, and most of the smalJer 
islands of Greece and A_sia, have been subdued by the Turk- 
ish arms; whilst the little rock of Ma1ta defies their power, 
and has emerged, under the government of its military Order, 
into fame and opulence.:;: 
This long enumeration of provinces, whose broken frag- 
Inents have formed so many powerful kingdoms, might almost 
induce us to forgive the vanity or ignorance of the ancients. 
Dazzled with the extensive sway, the irresistible strength, and 
the real or affected moderation of the emperors, they permitted 
thelTIselves to despise, and sometimes to forget, the outlying 
countries wbich bad been left in the enjoyment of a barbarous 
independence; and they gradually usurped the license of 
confounding the Roman monarchy with the globe of the 
earth.8 8 But the temper, as well as knowledge, of a modern 
historian, require a Inore sober and accurate language. He 
may inlpress a juster inlage of the greatness of Rome, by 
observing that the empire was above two thousand miles in 
breadth, from the wall of Antoninus and the northern limits of 
Dacia, to l\Iount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer; that it 
extended in length more than three thousand miles from the 
\Vestern Ocean to the Euphrates; that it was situated in the 
nnest part of the Temperdte Zone, between the twenty-fourth 
and fifty-sixth degrees of northern latitude; and that it was 
fiupposed to contain above sixtcen hundred thousand square 
miles, for the l110st part of fertile and well-cultivated land.8 9 


88 Bergier, lIist. des Grands Chemins, 1. iii. c. 1, 2, 3, 4, a very 
useful collection. 
89 See Tcmplcman's Sun"cy of the Globe; but I distrust both the 
Do
tor'81carllil1g and his maps. 


. :Minorca was lost to Great Britain in 1782. Ann. Register fOI. that 
year. - 1\1. 
t The gallant struggles of the Corsicans for their independence, under 
Paoli, were brought to a close in the year 1769. This ,'olumc was published 
in 1776. See Botta, Storia d' Italia, vol. xiv. - M. 
:t: Malta, it need searedy he said, is now in the possession -af the Eng- 
lish. 'Ve have not, however, thought it necessary to notice every chango 
in the political state of the world, since.the timQ of Gibbon.--:M. 
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CIIAPTER II. 


OF 'IßE UNION AND INTERNAL PROSPERITY OF THE ROllIAN 
El\IPIRE, IN THE AGE OF THE ANTONI!\ES. 


IT is not alone by the rapidity, or extent of conquest, that 
Wt" should estimate the greatness of Rome. The sovereign 
of the Russian deserts commands a larger portion of the 
globe. In the seventh summer after his passage of the lId.. 
lespont, Alexander erected the l\lacedonian trophies on the 
banks of the I-Iyphasis.l \Vithin less than a century, the 
irresistible Zingis, and the :l\Iogul princes of his race, sprcad 
their cruel devastations and transient empire from the Sea of 
China, to the confines of Egypt and Germany.2 But the firm 
edifìce of Roman power was raised and prescrved by the 
wisdom of ages. The obedient provinces of Trajan and the 
A ntonines were united by laws, and adorned by at.ts. 
'fhey might occasional1y suffer from the partial abuse of 
delegated authority; but the general principle of government 
was wise, simple, and beneficent. They enjoyed the religion 
of their ancestors, whilst in civil honors and advantages they 
were exalted, by just degrees, to an equality with their con.. 
querors. 
I. The policy of the emperors and the senate, as fur as it 


1 They were erected about the midway betwe('n Lahor and Delhi. 
The conquests of Alcxandcr in Uindostan werc confincd to the Pun- 
jab, a country watered by the five great strcams of the Indus.. 
2 See 
l. de Guigncs, IIistoire des HUILs, 1. xv. xvi. and xvii. 


· The Hyphac;is is one of the fixe river
 ",hich join the Indus or the 
S
ncl, after having travcrsed the province of the Pendj-ab-a name which, 
in Persian, signifies .five ,.irers. . * * G. The fhe rivers were, 1. The 
Hydaspes, now the Chelum, Dehni, or Bedusta, (Sansc1'it, Vitasthà, Ar- 
row-swift.) 2. The Acesines, the Chenab, (SmzscTit, Chandrabhàp;à, 
:Moon-gift.) 3. Hydraotcs, the Ravey, or Iraoty, (SaJl,scrit, IràvatÎ.) 4. Hy. 
ph.asis, the B!'yah, (Sanscrit, Yepàs,l, Fetterlcss.) D. The Sataòru, (8ans- 
ent, the Hundred Streamed,) the Sutledj, known first to the Grel ks in the 
time of Ptolemy. Henne!. Vincent, Commerce of Ane. book 2. Lassen, 
Pentapotam. Ind. \Vilson's Sancrit Diet., and the valuable memoir of 
Lieut. Burnes, Journal of London Geogr. Society, vol. iii. p. 2, with the 
travels of that very able writer. COItlpare Gibbon's own note, c. h:v note 
2J. -1\1. suùstit. for G 
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concerned }'eligion, was happily seconded by the reflections of 
the enlightened, and by the habits of the superstitious, part of 
their subjects. The various modes of worship, which pre- 
vailed in the Roman world, were all considered by the people, 
as equally true; by the philosopher, as equally false; and by 
the magistrate, as equally useful. And thus toleration pro- 
duced not only mutual indulgence, but even religious concord. 
The superstition of the people was not imbittered by any 
mixture of theological rancor; nor 'was it confined by the 
chains of any speculative systmn. The devout polytheist, 
though fondly attached to his national rites, admitted with 
implicit faith the differenl religions of the earth. 3 Fear, grat- 
itude, and curiosity, a dream or an omen, a singular disorder, 
or a distant journey, perpetually disposed him to multiply the 
articles of his belief, and to enlarge the list of his protectors. 
The thin texture of the Pagan mythology was interwoven with 
various, but not discorùant materials. As soon as it was 
allowed that sages and heroes, who had lived or who had died 
for the benefit of their country, were exalted to a state of 
power and immortality, it was universally confessed, that they 


3 There is not any writer who describes in so lively a manner as 
IIerodotus the true genius of polJtheism. The best commentary 
ma
r be found in :Mr. I-Iume's Natural History of Religion; and the 
best contrast in Bossuet's Univenml History. Some obscure traces 
of an intolerant spirit appear in the conduct of the Egyptians, (see 
Juvenal, Sat. xv.;) and the Christians, as well as Jews, who lived 
under the Roman empire, formed a very important exception; sb 
important indeed, that the discussion will require a distinct chapter 
of this work.. 


· 1\1. Constant, in his very learned and eloquent work, "Sur la Religion," 
with the two additional volumes, "Du Polythéisme Romain," has consid- 
ered the whole history of polytheism in a tone of philosophy, which, with- 
out subscribing to all his opinions, we may be permitted to admire. "The 
boasted tolerance of polytheism did not rest upon the respect due from 
society to the freedom of indi,'idual opinion. The polytheistic nation
, 
tolerant as they were towards each other, as separate states, were not the 
less ignorant of the eternal principle, the only basis of enlightened tolera- 
tion, that en'ry one has a right to worship God in the manner which seems 
to him the best. Citizens, on the contrary, were bound to conform to tho 
religion of the state; they had not the liberty to adopt a foreign religion, 
though that religion might be legally recognized in their own city, for the 
strangers who were its votaries." -Sur la Religion, v. 184. Du. Polyth. 
Rom. ii. 308. At this time, the growing religious inditTerenre, and the 
general administration of the empire by Itoman
, who, being strangers, 
would do no more than protect, not enlist themselves in the cause of the 
local superstitions, had introduced great laxity. But intolerancc was 
dearly the theory both of the Greek and Roman hm The subject is mr'rO 
fully considcl"cd in another place. -111. 


- 
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deserved, if not the adoration, at least the reverence, of aU 
mankind. The deities of a thousand groves and a thou
and 
stremllS possessed, in peace, their local and respective influ- 
ence; nor could the Roman who deprecated the wrath of the 
Tiber, deride the Egyptian who presented his offering to the 
beneficent genius of the Nile. The visible powers of nature, 
he planets, and the elernents, were the sarno throughout the 
universe. The invisible governors of the moral world were 
Inevitably cast in a similar Inould of fiction and allegory. 
Every virtue, and even vice, acquired its divine representa- 
tive; every art and profession its patron, whose attributes, in 
the most distant ages and countries, were uniforrnly derived 
from the character of their peculiar votaries. A republic of 
gods of such opposite tempers and interests required, in every 
system, the moderating hand of a supreme magistrate, who, 
by the progress of knowledge and flattery, was gradually in- 
vested with the sublime perfections of an Eternal Parent, and 
an Omnipotent 1\Ionarch. 4 Such was the mild spirit of an- 
tiquity, that the nations were less attentive to the difference, 
than to the resemblance, of their religious worship. The 
Greek, the Roman, and the Barbarian, as they met before 
their respective altars, easily persuaded themselves, that under 
various names, and with various ceremonies, thev adored the 
same deities.5 The elegant mythology of Hómer gave a 
beautiful, and ahl10st a regular form, to the polytheism of the 
ancient world. 
The philosophers of Greece deduced their morals from the 
nature of man, rather than from that of God. Thev medi- 
tated, however, on the Divine Nature, as a very curi
us and 
important speculation; and in the profound inquiry, they dis- 
played the strength and weakness of the human understand- 


4 The rights, powers, and pretensions of the sovereign of Olympus, 
are very clearly described in the xvth book of the Iliad; in the 
Greek original, I mean; for :Mr. Pope, without perceiving it, has 
improved the theology of Homer.. 
i See, for instance, Cæsar de Dell. Gall. ,1. 17. 'Vithill a century 
\n. two, the Gauls themselves applied to their gods the names of 
Mercury, 
lars, Apollo, &c. 


.. There is a curious coincidence between Gibbon's expressions and those 
'If the newly-recovered" De Republicâ" of Cicero, though the argument 
Ss rather the converse, lib. i. c. 36. " Sive hæc ad utilitatcm vitæ consti- 
1uta sint a principibus rerum publicarum, ut rex putaretur unus esse in 
eælo, qui nutu, ut ait Homerus, totum Olympum COllvcrtcrct, idcmque d 
rex et pater haberetur omnium." -1tf. 
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ing.6 Of the fOlr most celebrated schools, the Stoics and the 
Platonists endeavored to reconcile the jarring interests of rea- 
son and piety. They have left lIS the most sublime proofs of 
the existence and perfections of the first cause; but, as it was 
impossible for them to conceive the creation of matter, the 
workman in the Stoic philosophy was not sufficiently distin- 
guished from the work; whilst, on the contrary, the Spiritual 
God of Plato and his disciples resembled an idea, rather than 
a substance. The opinions of the Academics and Epicureans 
were of a less religious cast; but whilst the modest science of 
the former induced then1 to doubt, the positive ignorance of 
the latter urged them to deny, the providence of a Supreme 
Ruler. The spirit of inquiry, prompted by emulation, and 
supported by freedom, had divided the public teachers of phi- 
losophy into a variety of contending sects; but the ingenious 
youth, who, frOlTI every part, resorted to Athens, and the other 
seats of learning in the Roman empire, were alike instrncteù 
in every school to reject and to despise the religion of the 
multitude. I-low, indeed, was it p05sible, that a philosopher 
should accept, as divine truths, the idle tales of the poets, and 
the incoherent traditions of antiquity; or that he should adore, 
as gods, those imperfect beings whom he must have despised, 
as men? Against such unworthy adversaries, Cicero conde- 
scended to employ the arms of reason and eloquence; but the 
satire of Lucian was a much more adequate, as weU as more 
efficacious, weapon. 'Ye may be well assured, that a writer, 
conversant with the world, would never have ventured tò 
expose the gods of his country to public ridicule, had they not 
already been the objects of secret contempt an10ng the pol- 
ished and enlightened orders of socicty.7 
Notwithstanding the fashionable irreligion whieh prevailed 
in the age of the Antonines, both the interest of the priests and 
the credulity of the people were sufficiently respected. In 
their writings and conversation, the philosophers of antiquity 
asserteù the independent dignity of reason; but they resigned 
their actions to the commands of law and of cllstom. View- 


6 The admirable work of Cicero dc K atur.î Deorum is the b('st clew 
we have to guide us through the dark and profound abyss. lIe rcp- 
resents with candor, and confutes with subtlety, the opinions of the 
philosophers. 
7 I do not pretend to assert, that, in this irreligious agc, the nat- 
ural terrors of superstition, dreams, omens, apparitions, &c., had lost 
thE \r efficacy. 
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íng, with a smile of pify and induJgence, the various errors of 
the vulgar, they diligently practised the ceremonies of their 
futllers, devoutly frequented the tenlples of the gods; and 
sometimes condescending to act a part on the theatre of super- 
stition, they concealed the sentiments of an atheist under the 
sacerdotal robes. Reasoners of such a temper were scarcely 
inclined to wrangle about their respective modes of faith, or 
of worship. It was indifferent to them what shape the folly 
of the llluititude might choose to assume; and they approached 
with the same inward contempt, and the same external rever- 
encc, the altars of the Libyan, the Olympian, or the Capitoline 
J upiter.8 
It is not easy to concE'ive from what motives a spirit of per- 
secution could introducc itself into the Roman councils. The 
magistrates could not be actuated by a blind, though honest 
bigotry, since the magistrates were themselves philosophers; 
and the schools of Athens had given laws to the senate. They 
could not be impelled by ambition or avarice, as the tem'poral 
and ecclesiastical powers were united in the same hands. The 
pontiffs were chosen among the most illustrious of the sena- 
tors; and the office of Supreme Pontiff was constantly exel- 
cised by the cillperors themselves. They knew and valued 
the advantages of religion, as it is connected with civil govern- 
ment. They encouraged the public festivals which humanize 
the manners of the people. They managed the arts of divina- 
tion, as a convenient instruillent of policy; and they respected, 
as the firmest bond of society, the useful persuasion, that, 
either in this or in a future life, the crime of pm:lury is most 
assuredly punished by the avenging gods. 9 But whilst they 
acknowledged the general advantages of religion, they were 
convinced, that the various modes of worship contributed alike 
to the smne salutary purposes; and that, in every country, the 
form of superstition, which had received the sanction of titHe 
and experience, was the best adapted to the climate, and to 
its inhabitants. Avarice and taste very frequently despoiled 
the vanquished nations of the elegant statues of their gods, ' 


tI Socrates, Epicuru
, Cicero, and Plutarch always inculcated a 
deccnt rc>ycrence for the religion of their own country, and of man- 
kind. The devotion of E;.:>icurus was assiduous and exemplary. 
Diogen. Laert. x. 10. 
9 Polybius, 1. vi. c. 53, 5'1. Juvena1. Sat. xiii. lament., that, in his 
time this apprehension had lost much of its cffect. 
VOL. I. 4 
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and the rich ornamcnts of their temples; 10 but, in the eyer. 
cise of the religion which they df'rived from their ancestors, 
they uniformly e
perieuced the indulgence, and eyen protec- 
tion, of the Ronmn conquerors. ThE; pro,Tince of Gaul seem5, 
and indeed only seems, an e
ccption to this universal tolera- 
tion. Under the specious prete
t of abolishing human sacri- 
fices, the emperors 'fiberius and Claudius suppressed the 
dangerous PO\\ er of the Druids: 11 but the pries
s themselvc3, 
their gods and their altars, subsisted in peaceful obscurity till 
the final destruction of Paganism.!2 
Rome, the capital of a great monarchy, was incessantly 
filled with subjects and strangers from every part of the 
world,13 who all introduced and enjoyed the favorite super- 
stitions of their native conntry.l4 Every city in the empire 
was justificd in n1aintaining the purity of its ancient ceremo- . 
nies; and the Roman senate, using the common privilege, 
sometimes interposed, to check this inundation of foreign 
rites.- The Egyptian superstition, of all the most contempti- 
ble and abject, wa
 frequently prohibited; the ten1plcs of 
Serapis and Isis demolished, and their worshippers banished 
from Ron1e and Italy.l5 But the zeal of fanaticism prevailed 


1) See the fate of Syracu
e, Tarentum, Ambracia, Corinth, &c., the 
'onduct of Yerrcs, in Cicero, (Actio ii. Orate 4,) and the usual prac- 
,ice of goyernors, in the yiiith Satire of J uvenal. 
11 Suetoll. in Claud. - Plin. IIist. X at. xxx. 1. 
12 Pellouticr, Hi:5toire des Celtcs, tom. vi. p. 230-252. 
13 Seneca, Consolat. ad IIehTiam, p. 74. Edit. Lips. 
.4 Dionysius Halicarn. Antiquitat. Roman. I. ii. [vol. i. p. 275, cdit. 
Reiske. ] 
15 In the year of Rome 701, the temple of Isis and Scrapis was 
demolished by the order of the Senate, (Dion Cassius, I. xl. p. 232,) 
and eyen by the hands of the consul, (Yalerius lIaximus, 1, 3.)t 


· Yet the worship of foreign gods at R011?-e was only guarantied to the 
natives of those countries from whence they came. The Romans admin- 
istered the priestly offices only to the gods of their fathers. Gibbon, 
throuf{hout the whole preceding sketch of the opinions of the Romans 
and their subjects, ha3 shown through what causes they ''\''ere free from 
religious hatred and its consequences. But, on the other hand. the inter- 
Dal state of these religions, the infidelity and hypocrisy of the Uppl"1 
ordn", the indifference towards all religion, in even the better part of the 
('ommon people, during the last daJs of the republic, and under the 
Cæsars, and the corrupting principles of the philosophe
s, had exercised a 
very IJ
rnicious influence on the manners, and cyen on the constitu- 
tion. - \V. 
t Gibbon h('re blcnc1s into one, two eycuts, distant a hundred amI sixty- 
fJix vears from each other. It was in the year of Rome 535, that the sen. 
ate having ordered the destruction of the temples of Isis and Scra!Jis. 1\0 
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uver the cold and fceble efforts of policy. The exiles re- 
turned, the proselytes Inultiplied, the temples were restored 
with increasing splendor, and Isis and Serapis at length as- 
sumed their place among the Roman Deities. 1G Nor was this 
Indulgence a departure from the old maxims of government 
In the purest ages of the commonwealth, Cybele and Æscula- 
pius had been invited by solen111 embassies; 17 and it was cus- 
tomat.y to tempt the protectors of besieged cities, by the prom- 
ise of more di
tinguished honors than they possessed in their 
native country.1 8 Rome gradually becarne the common tem- 
ple of her subjects; and the freedom of the city was bestowed 
on an the gods of mankind.l 9 
II. The narrow policy of preserving, without any foreign 
mixture, the pure blood of the ancient citizens, had checked 
the fortune, and hastened the ruin, of Athens and Sparta. 
The aspiring genius of Rome sacrificed vanity to ambition. 
and deemed it more prudent, as well as honorable, to adopt 
virtue and merit for her own wheresoever they were found, 
among slaves or strangers, enemies or barbarians. 20 During 


.A.fter the death of Cæsar, it was restored at the public expense, 
(Dion, 1. xlvii. p. 501.) 'Vhen Augustus was in Egypt, he revered 
the majesty of Serapis, (Dion, 1. Ii. p. 647;) but in the Pnmærium 
of Rome, and a mile round it, he prohibited the worship of the 
Egyptian gods, (Dion, 1. liii. p. 679; 1. liv. p. 735.) They remained, 
however, very fashionable under his reign (Ovid. de Art. Amalld. 1. 
i.) and that of his successor, till the justice of Tiberius was provoked 
to some acts of severity. tSee Tacit. Annal. ii. 85. Joseph. Antiquit. 
1. xviii. c. 3.) · . 
16 Tertullian in Apologetic. c. 6, p. 74:. Edit. IIavereamp. I am 
inclined to attribute their establishment to the devotion of thl' 
Flavian family. 
17 See Livy, I. xi. [Surpl.] and xxix. 
IS 1.iacrob. Saturnalia, 1. iii. c. 9. IIe gives us a form of evoca- 
tion. 
]9 
Iinutius Fælix: in Octavio, p. 54. Arnobius, 1. vi. p. 115. 
20 Tacit. Annal. xi. 24. The Orbis Romanus of the learned 
Spanheim is a complete history of the progressiye admission of Lati- 
um, Italy, and the provinces, to the freedom of Rome. t 


workman would lend his hand; and the consul, L. Æmilius Paulus him- 
self (V aIel'. Max. 1, 3) seized the axe, to give the first blow. Gibbon at- 
tributes this circumstance to the second demolition, which took place in 
the year 701, and which he considers as the first. - 'V. 
. See, in the pictures from the walls of Pompeii, the representation of 
an Isiac temple and worship. Vestig-es of Egyptian worship have been 
traced in Gaul, and, I am informed, recently in Britain, in excavations at 
York. - M. 
t Democratic states, observes Dcnina, (delle Revoluz. d' Italia, 1. Ii. c. I,) 
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the 1110st flourishing æra of the Athenian commonwealth, the 
IlUmher of cItizens gradually dccl'eased from about thirty 21 to 
twenty-one thousalld. 22 If, on the contrary, we study the 
growth of the Roman republic, we may discover, that, not- 
withstanding the incessant demands of wars am} colonies, the 
citizens, who, in the first census of Servius Tullius, amounted 
to no more than c1ghty-three thousand, were multiplied, before 
the commencement of the social war, to the number of four 
hundred and sixty-three thousand men, able to bear arms in 
the service of their country.23 \Vhen the allies of Rome 
claimed an equal share of honors and privileges, the senate 
indeed preferred the chance of arms to an ignominious con- 
cession. The Samnites and the Lucanians paid the severe 
penalty of their rashness; but the rest of the Italian states, as 
they successively returned to their duty, were admitted into 
the bosom of the republic,24 and soon contributed to the ruin 
of public freedom. Undcr a dcmocratical government, the 
citizens exercise the powers of sovereignty; and those powers 
will be first abused, and afterwards lost, if they are committed 
to an unwieldy multitude. But when the popular assemblies 
had been suppressed by the administration of the emperors, 
the conquerors were distinguished from the vanquished na- 
tions, only as the first and rnost honorable order of subjects; 
and thcir incrcase, however rapid, was no longcr exposed to 
the same dangers. Yet the wisest princes, who adopted the 
nlaxims of Augustus, guarded with the strictest care the 


21 Herodotus, v. 97. It should seem, however, that he followed a 
1ar
e and popular estimation. 
22 Athenæus, Deipnosophist. 1. vi. p. 272. Edit. Casaubon. J\Ieur- 
sius de Fortuntl Atticå, c. 4.. 
23 See a very accurate collection of the numbers of each Lustrum 
in 
L de Beaufort, Republique Romaine, 1. iy. c. 4. t 
24 Appian. de Dell. Civil. 1. i. Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. e. 
15, 16, 17. 


are most jealous of communciating the privil('ges of citizenship; monar 
('hies or oligarchies willingly multiply the numLers of their free subjects. 
The most remarkable accessions to the strength of Rome, by the aggre- 
gation of conquered and foreign nations, took place under the regal and 
patrician - we may add, the Imperial government. - M. 
· On the number of citizens in Athens, compare Bæckh, Public Econ- 
omy of Athens, (English Tr.,) p. 45, ct seq. :Fynes Clinton, Essay in 
JTasti Hellenici, vol. i. 381. -)1. . 
t All these questions are placCll in an entirely new point of view by 
Kiebuhr, (H.omische Gesc]Úchte, 'vol. i. p. 464.) He r('jects the eensus of 
Servins Tullius-,as unhistoric, (vol. ii. p. 78, et scq.,) and he establishes the 
princir,le . that the census comprehended all t.he cl)
fcder<< te cities which 
had the nght of Isopolìty.-:M. 
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dignity of the Roman name, and diffused the freedonl of the 
cily with a prudent liberality.25 
Till the privileges of Romans had been progressively ex- 
tended to all the inhabitants of the empire, an important dis- 
tinction was preserved between Italy and the provinces. The 
former was esteerned the centre of public unity, and the firm 
basis of the constitution. Italy clailued the. birth, or at least 
the residence, of the emperors and the senate. 26 The estates 
of the Italians were exern pt from taxes, their persons from the 
arbitrary jurisdiction of governors. Their municipal corpora- 
tions, formed after the perfect luodel of the ca pital, *' were 
intrusted, under the immediate eye of the supremo power, 
with the execution of the laws. From the foot of the .Alps to 
the extremity of Calabria, all the natives of Italy were born 
citizens of Rome. Their partial distinctions were obliterated, 
and they insensibly coalesced into one great nation, united by 
language, manners, and civil institutions, and equal to the 
weight of a powerful empire. Tho republic gloried in her 
generous policy, and was frequently rewarded by the merit 
and services of her adopted sons. I-lad she always confined 
the distinction of Romans to the ancient families within the 
walls of the city, that immortal name would have been de- 
prived of some of its noblest ornaments. Virgil was a native 
of l\lantua; Horace was inclined to doubt whether he should 
call himself an Apulian or a Lucanian; it was in Pad ua that 
an historian was found worthy to record the majestic series of 
Roman victories. The patriot family of the Catos emergetl 
from Tusculum; and the little town of Arpinum claimed the 
double honor of producing l\larius and Cicero, the former of 
whom deserved, after Romulus and Camillus, to be styled the 
Third Founder of Rome; and the latter, after saving his 


25 
Iæcenas had advised him to declare, by one edict, all his sub- 
jects citizens. But we may justly suspect that the historian Dion 
was the author of a counsel so much adapted to the practice of hi::; 
own age, and so little to that of AUgU8tUS. 
26 The senators were obliged to have one third of thcir own landed 
property in Italy. See l
lin. 1. vi. ep. 19. The qualification wa
 
reùuced by :Marcus to one fourth. ::;ince the reign of Trajau, Italy 
had sWlk nearer to the level of the provinces. 


· It may be doubted whether the municipal governmcnt of the cities 
was not the old Italian constitution, rather than a transcript from that of 
Rome. The free government of the cities, observes Savigny, was the lead 
ing characteristic of Italy. Geschichtc des Römischcn Rechts, i. p 
lß..- M. 
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country from the designs of Catilinc, enabled her to contend 
with Athens for the palm of eloquence. 27 · 
The provinces of the empire (as they have been described 
in the preceding chapter) were destitute of any public force, 
or constitutional freedon1. In Etruria, in Greeee,28 and in 
Gaul,2
 it was the first care of the - senate to dissolve those 
dangerous confederacies, which taught mankind that, as the 
Roman arms prevailed by division, they 111ight be resisted by 
union. Those princes, whom the ostentation of gratitude or 
generosity permitted for a while to hold a precarious sceptre, 
were dismissed from their thrones, as soon as they had per- 
formed their appointed task of fashioning to the yoke the van- 
quished nations. The free states and cities which had Cln- 
braced the cause of Rome were rewarded with a nOlTIinal 
alliance, and insensibly sunk into real servitude. The public 
authority was every where exercised by the ministers of the 
senate and of the emperors, and that authority was absolute, 
and without control.t But the same salutary maxims of gov- 
ernment, which had secured the peace and obedience of Italy, 
were extended to the 1110st distant conquests. A nation of 
Romans was gradually formed in the provinces, by the double- 
e:\pedient of introducing colonies, and of admitting the 1110S1 
faithful and descrving of the provincials to the freedom of 
Rome. 
" 'Vheresoever the Roman conquers, he inhabits," is a very 
just observation of Seneca,30 confirmed by history and expe- 
rience. The natives of Italy, allured by pleasure or by 


27 The first part of the Verona Illustrata of the l\larquis 
Iaffei 
gives the clearest and most comprehensive view of the state of Italy 
undel" the Cæsars. * 
28 See Pau...;anias, 1. vii. The Romans condescended to restore the 
names of those assemblies, when they could 110 longer be dangerous. 
2:1 They are frequently mentioned by Cæsar. The Abbé Dubos 
attempts, with ycry little success, to prove that the assemblies of 
Gaul were continued under the emperors. Ilistoire de l'Etablisscmellt 
de Ia :l\Ionarchie .Françoise, 1. i. c.4. 
30 Selleca ill Consolat. ad IIclviam, c. C. 


. Compare Dcnina, Revol. d' Italia, 1. ii. c. ß, p. 100, Ho edit. 
t This is, perhaps, rather overstated. Most cities retained the choice 
of their municipal officers: some retained valuable privileges; Athens, for 
instance, in form was still a confederate city. (Tac. Ann. ii. 53.) These 
rrivileges, indeed, depended entirely on the arbitrary will of the emperor, 
who revoked or restored them according to his caprice. See 'Valther 
Geschichte des ROmischen Itechts, i. 321-an admirable summary of the 
Roman cODstitutional history. - M. 
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interest, hastened to enjoy the advantages of victory; and we 
may remark, that, about fbrty years after the reduction of 
Asia, eighty thousand Romans were rnassacred in one day, by 
the cruel orders of l\lithridates. 31 These voluntary exiles 
were engaged, for the most part, in the occupations of con1- 
merce, agriculture, and the fann of the revenue. But after 
the legions were rendered permanent by the emperors, the 
provinces were peopled by a race of soldiers; anù the vet- 
erans, whether they received the reward of their service in 
land or in money, usually settled with their families in the 
country, where they had honorably spent their youth. 
Throughout the empire, but 1'nore particularly in the \\ estern 
parts, the most fertile districts, and the most convenient situa- 
tions, were reserved for the establishment of colonies; some 
of which were of a civil, and others of a military nature. In 
their manners and internal policy, the colonies formed a per- 
fect representation of their great parent; and they were soon 
endeared to the natives by the ties of friendship and alliance, 
they effectually diffused a reverence for the ROlnan name, and 
a desire, which was seldom disappointed, of sharing, in due 
time, its honors and advantages. 32 The n1unicipal cities in- 
sensibly equallpd the rank and splendor of the colonies; and 
in the reign of Hadrian, it was disputed which was the prefer- 
able condition, of those societies which had issued from, or 
those which had been received into, the bOSOll1 of ROlne. 33 
The right of Latium, as it was called,* conferred on the cities 
to which it had been granted, a more partial favor. The 


31 1\Iemnon apud Photium, (c. 3
,) [c. 2
4, p. 231, ed. Bekker.) 
Valer. Nlaxim. ix. 2. Plutarch and Dion Cassius swell the massacre 
to 150,000 citizens; but I should esteem the smaller llumùer to be 
more thau sufficient. 
32 Twenty-five colonies were settled in Spain, (see PUn. lIist. Xat. 
iii. 3, 4; iv. 35 j) and nine in llritain, of which IJondon, Colchestcr, 
I.lincoln, Chester, Gloucester, and Bath still remain considerable 
cities. (See Richard of Cirencester, p. 36, and'Vhittaker's lIistory 
of 1\lanchester, 1. i. c. 3.) 
33 AuI. Gel. N oetes Atticæ, xvi. 13. The Emperor IIaclrian ex. 
pre:;sed hig surprise, that the cities of Utica, Gades, and Italic a, 
which alreaùy enjoyed the right::; of JIltizicipia, should solicit the title 
of colonies. Their example, however, became fashionable, and the 
empire was filled with honorary colonies. See Spanheim, de Usu 
N umismatum Dissertat. xü. 


· The right of Latium conferred an exemption from the government of 
the Roman præfcct. Strabo states this distinctly, 1. iv. p. 2D5, edit. Casaub 
i)ee also 'Valthcr, p. 233.-l\I. 
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n1agistrates only, at the expiration of their office, assumeù the 
(I uality of Roman citizens; but as those offices were annual, 
in a few years they circulated round the principal families. 34 
Those of the provincials who were pern1itted to bear anns in 
the legions ;35 those who exercised any civil employment; 
all, in a word, who performed any public service, or displayed 
any personal talents, \"'ere rewarded with a present, whose 
value was continually diminished by the increasing liberality 
of the emperors. Yet even, in the age of the Antonines, when 
the freedom of the city had been bestowed on the greater 
number of their subjects, it was still accompanied with very 
solid advantages. The bulk of the people acquired, with that 
title, the benefit of the ROlnan laws, particularly in the inter- 
esting articles of marriage, testaments, and inheritances; and 
the road of fortune was open to those whose pretensions were 
seconded by favor or merit. The grandsons of the Gauls, 
who had besieged Julius Cæsar in Alecia, cOll1manded legions, 
gon
rned provinces, and were admitted into the senate of 
Rome. 3G Their ambition, instead of disturbing the tranquillity 
of the state, was intimately connected with its safety and 
greatness. 
So sensible were the Romans of the influence of language 
over national manners, that it was their most serious care to 
extend, with the progress of their arms, the use of the Latin 
tongue. 37 The ancient dialects of Italy, the SaLine, the 
Etruscan, and the Venetian, sunk into oblivion; but in tho 
provinces, the east was less docile than the west to the voice 
of its victorious preceptors. This obvious difièrence n1arked 
the two portions of the empire with a distinction of colors, 
which, though it was in some degree concealed during the 
meridian splendor of prosperity, became gradually more visi- 
ble, as the shades of night descended upon the Roman world. 
'rhe western countries were civilized by the same hands 
which subdupcJ them. As soon as the barbarians were recon- 
ciled to obedience, their n1inds were opened to any new im- 
pressions of knowledge and politeness. The langnage of 
Virgil and Cicero, though with some inevitable mixture of 

orruption, was so universally adopted in Africa, Spain, Gaul, 


3-1 Spanhcim, Orbis Roman. c. 8, p. 62. 
3:> Aristid. in Romæ Encomia, tom. i. p. 218, edit. J ebb. 
36 Tacit. Annal. xi. 23, 24. JIist. iv. 74. 
37 See Plin. lIist. N atur. ill. 5. Augustin. de Civitate Dei, xix. 7. 
Lipsius de Pronuc.ciatione Linguæ Latinæ, c. 3. 
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Britain, und Pannonia,38 that the faint traces of the Punic or 
Celtic idioms were preserved only in the mountains, or among 
the peasants. 39 Education and study insensibly inspired the 
natives of those countries with the sentiments of Romans 
and Italy gave fashions, as well as I:nvs, to her Latin provin- 
cials. They solicited with more ardor, and obtained with 
n10re Hlcility, the frecdorn alid honors of the state; support- 
ed the national dignity in letters 40 anJ in arms; and at length, 
in the person of Trajan, produced an emperor whorn the 
Ecipios would not have diso\vned for their countryn1an. The 
situation of the Greel\:s was very different from that of the 
barbarians. The former had been long since civilized and 
corrupted. They had too much taste to relinquish their lan- 
guage, and too much vanity to adopt any foreign institutions. 
Still preserving .the prejudices, after they had lost the virtues, 
of their ancestors, they affected to despise the unpolished 
manners of the Roman conquerors, whilst they were com- 
pelled to respect their superior wisdom and power. 41 No!' 
was the influence of the Grecian language and sentiments 
confined to the narrow limits of that once celebrated country. 
Their empire, by the progress of colonies and conquest, had 
been diffused from the Adriatic to the Euphrates and the 
Nile. Asia was covered with Greek cities, and the long 


39 Apulcius and Augustin will answer for Mrica; Strabo for Spain 
and Gaul; Tacitus, in the life of Agricola, for Britain; and Yelleius 
Paterculus, for Pannonia. To them we may add the language of the 
Inscriptions. * 
J9 The Celtic was preserved in the mountains of \Vales, Cornwall, 
and Armorica. \Ve may observe, that Apuleius reproaches an Afri- 
can youth, who lived among the populace, -with the use of the Punic; 
-whilst he had almost forgot Greek, anù neither could nor would speak 
Latin, (Apolog. p. 506.) The greater part of St. Austin's congrega- 
tions were strangers to the Punic. 
40 Spain alonc produced Columclla, the Seneca'!, Lucan, :Martial, 
and Quintilian. 
41 There is not, I believe, from Dionysius to Libanius, a single 
Greek critic who mcntions Yirgil or Horace. They seem ignorant 
that the Romans h
d allY good writers. 


· Mr. Hallam contests this as"ertion a!; regards Britain. "Nor did the 
Romans e\ er establish their languagE' - I know not whether they wishecl 
to ?o so - in tl
IS bland, as we perceive by that stubborn British tongue 
Willct has survIved two conquests." In his note, :Mr. Hallam examines 
the passage from Tacitus (Agric. xxi.) to which Gibbon refers. It merely 
asserts the progre::;s of IJatin studies among the higher orders. (J\1idd. 
Ages, ::i. 314.) Probably it was a kind of court langu

geJ anù that of lI:1b.. 
lie affairs, and prevailed in the Roman colonies. -1\1. 
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. 
reign of the Macedonian kings had introduced a silent revolu. 
tion into Syria and Egypt. In their pompous courts, those 
princes united the elegance of Athens with the luxury of the 
East, and the example of the court was imitated, at an hum- 
ble distance, by the higher ranks of their subjects. Such 
was the general division of the Roman empire into the Latin 
and Greek languages. 1'0 these we may add a third distinc- 
tion for the body of the natives in Syria, and especially in 
Egypt, the use of their an
ient dialects, by secluding them 
from the COlnrnerce of mankind, checked the improvel11ents of 
those barbarians. 42 The slothful effeminacy of the former 
exposed them to the contempt, the sullen ferociousness of the 
latter excited the aversion, of the conquerors. 43 Those na- 
tions had submitted to the Roman power, but they seldom 
desired or deserved the freedom of tho city: and it was 
remarked, that 11101'e than two hundred and thirty years 
elapsed after the ruin of tho Ptolemies, before an Egyptian 
was admitted into the senate of Rome. 44 
It is a just though trite observation, that victorious Rome 
was herself subdued by the arts of Greece. Those irnmortal 
writers who still command the admiration of modern Europe, 
soon became the favorite object of study and imitation in 
Italy and the western provinces. But .the elegant amusements 
of the Romans were not suffered to interfere with their sound 
nlaxims of policy. 'Vhilst they acknowledged the charms of 
the Greek, they asserted the dignity of the Latin tongue, and 
the exclusive use of the latter was inflexibly lìmintained in 
the administration of civil as well as military government. 45 
The two languages exercised at the same tin10 their separate 
jurisdiction throughout the cl11plrc: the former, as the natural 
idiom of science; the latter, as the legal dialect of public 
transactions. Those who united letters with business ,vere 


42 The curious I"eader may see in Dupin, (Eibliotheque Ecclc3ias- 
tique, tom. xix. p. 1, c. 8,) how much the use of the Syriac and 
]
gyptian languages was still preserved. 
4:1 See J uvenal, Sat. iii. and xv. Ammian. 
larcellin. xxii. 16. 
44 Dion Cassius, 1. lxxvii. p. 1275. The first instance happened 
under the reign of Septimius Severus. 
45 See Valerius :Maximus, 1. ii. c. 2, n. 2. The emperor Claudiu
 
llisfranchised an eminent Grecian for not understanding Latin. He 
was probably in some public office. Suetonius in Claud. c. 16.* 


· Caases seem to have been pleaded, even in the senate, in both lan- 
guages. Vat Max. loco cit. Dion. 1. lvii. c. 15. - M. 
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equaIIy conversant with both; and it was almost inlpossibIe 
in any province, to find a Roman subject, of a liberal edlhlü 
tion, who was at once a stranger to the Greek and to thc' 
Latin language. 
It was by such institutions that the nations of the empire 
insensibly melted away into the Ronlan name and people. 
But there still renlained, in the centre of every provincð 
and of every family, an unhappy condition of n1en who 
endured the weight, without sharing the benefits, of society. 
In the free states of antiquity, the domestic slaves were 
exposed to the wanton rigor of despotism. The perfect set- 
tlement of the Roman em pire was preceded hy ages of 
violence and rapine. The slaves consisted, for the most part, 
of barbarian cn ptives,:I(: taken in thou sa nds by the chance of 
war, purchased at a vile price,45 accustomed to a life of inde- 
pendence, and impatient to break and to revenge their fetters. 


46 In the camp of Lucullus, an ox sold for a drachma, and a slave 
for four drachmæ, or about tlucc shillings. Plutarch. in Lucull. 
p. 580. t 


. It was this which rendered the wars so sanguinary, and the battles so 
obstinate. The immortal Robertson, in an excellent discourse on the state 
of the world at the period of the establishment of Christianity, has traced 
a picture of the melancholy effects of slavery, in which we find all the 
depth of his views and the strength of his mind. I shall oppose succes- 
sively some passages to the reflections of Gibbon. The reader will see, not 
without interest, the truths which Gibbon appears to ha, e mistaken or 
voluntarily neglected, developed by one of the best of modern historians. 
It is important to call them to mind here, in order to establish the facts 
and their consequences with accuracy. I shall more than once have occa- 
sion to employ, for this purpose, the discourse of Robertson. 
"Captives taken in war were, in all probability, the first persons sub- 
jected to perpetual servitude; and, when the necessities or luxury of man- 
kind increased the demand for slaves, every new war recruited their 
number, by reducing the, anquished to that wretched condition. Hence 
proceeded the fierce and desperate spirit with which wars were carried on 
among ancient nations. ,Vhile chains and slavery were the certain lot of 
the conquered, battles were fought, and towns defended, with a rage and 
obstinacy which nothing but horror at such a fate could have inspired; 
but, by putting an end to the cr'uel institution of slavery, Christianity ex- 
tended its mild influences to the practice of war, and that barbarous art, 
softened by its humane spirit, ceased to be so destructive. Secure, in 
evelY event, of personal liberty, the resistance of the vanquished became 
less obstinate, and the triumph of the victor less cruel. Thus humanity 
was introduced into the exercise of war, with which it appears to be almost 
incompatible; and it is to the merciful maxims of Christianity, much more 
than to any other cause, that we must ascribe the little ferocity and blood- 
shed which accompany modern victories," - G. 
t Above 100,000 prisoners were taken in the Jewish war. - G. Hist. of 
Jews, iii. 71. According to a tradition preserved by S. J erom, after the 
insurrection ill the time of Hadrian, they were sold as cheap as horses. 
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Against such internal enemies, whose desperate insurrections 
had more than once reduced the republic to the brink of 
destruction,47 the most severe:l: regulations,48 and the lTIOst 
cruel treatment, seemed almost justified by the great law of 


4i Dioclorus Siculus in Eclog. IIist. 1. xxxiv. and xxxvi. Florus, 
iii. H)
 90. 
4
 
ee a remarkable instance of scvcrity in Cicero in Y crrem, v. 3. 


Ibid. 121. Compare Blair on Roman Slavery, p. 19. - 1\1., and Dureau de 
1a :\Ialle, Economie Politique des Romains,1. i. c. 16. But I cannot think 
that this writer has made out his case as to the common price of an agri- 
cultural slave being from 2000 to 2500 francs, (80l. to 100l.) He has over- 
looked the passages which show the ordinary prices, (i. e. Hor. Sat. ii. vii. 
45,) and argued from extraordinary and exceptional cases. - M. 1845. 
* The following is the example: we shall see whether the word" severe ,. 
is here in its place. "At the time in which L. Domitius was prætor in 
Sicily, a slave killed a wild boar of extraordinary size. The prætor, struck 
by the dexterity and courage of the man, desired to see him. The poor 
wretch, highly gratified with the distinction, came to present himself before 
the prætor, in hopes, no doubt, of praise and r{'ward; but Domitius, on 
learning that he had only a javelin to attack and kill the boar, ordered him 
to be instantly crucified, under the barbarous pretext that the law pro- 
hibited the use of this weapon, as of all others, to slaves." Perhaps the 
cruelty of Domitius is less astonishing than the indifference with which 
the Roman orator relates this circumstance, which affects him so little that 
he thus expresses himself: "Durum hoc fortasse videatur, n{'que ego in 
ullam partem disputo." "This may appear harsh, nor do I give any 
opinion on the subject." And it is the same orator who exclaims, in the 
same oration, "Facinus est cruciare civem Romanum; scelus verberare; 
prope parricidium necare: quid dicam in crucem toll ere ?" " It is a crime 
to imprison a Roman citizen; wickedness to scourge; next to parricide to 
put to death; what shall I call it to crucify?" 
In general, this passage of Gibbon on slavery, is full, not only of blamable 
indifference, but of an exaggeration of impartiality which resembles dis- 
honesty. He endeavors to extenuate all that is appalling in the condition 
and treatment of the slaves; he would make us consider these cnlClties as 
possibly "justified by necessity." He then describes, with minute asruracy, 
the slightest mitigations of their deplorable condition; he attributes to the 
?:i'rtue or the }Jolicyof the emperors the progressive amelioration in the lot 
of the slayes; and he passes over in silence the most influential cause, 
that which, after rendering the slaves less miserable, has contrilmted at 
length entirely to enfranchise them from their sufferings and their chains, 
-Christianity. It would be easy to accumulate the most frightful, the 
most agonizing details, of the manner in which the Romans treated their 
6laves: whole works have been devoted to the description. I content 
myself with referring to them. Some reflections of Robertson, taken from 
the discourse already quoted, will make us feel that Gibbon, in tracing the 
mitigation of the condition of the slaves, up to a p{'riod little later thar.. 
that which witnessed the establishment of Christianity in the world, could 
not have avoided the acknowledgment of the influence of that beneficent 
cause, if he had not already determined not to speak of it. 
" Upon establishing despotic government in the Roman empire, domestic 
tyranny rose, in a short time, to an astonishing height. In that rank soil, 
every vice, which power nourishes in the great, or oppression engenders in 
the mean, thrived and grew up apace. *' * *' It is not the authority of any 
single detached precept in the gospel, but the spirit and genius of the 
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self-preservation. But when the principal nations of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa were united under the laws of one sovereign, 
the source of foreign supplies flowed with much less abun- 
dance, and the Romans were reduced to the Inilder but more 
tedious method of propagation.* In their numerous families, 
and particularly in their country estates, they encouraged the 
marriage of their slaves.t The sentiments of nature, the 


Christian religion, more powerful than any particular command, whicll 
hath abolished the practice of slavery throughout the world. The temper 
which Christianity inspired was mild and gentle; and the doctrines it 
taught added such dignity and lustre to human nature, as rescued it from 
the dishonorable servitude into which it was sunk." 
It is in vain, then, that Gibbon pretends to attribute solely to the desire 
of keeping up the number of slaves, the milder conduct which the Romans 
began to adopt in their favor at the time of the emperors. This cause had 
hitherto acted in an opposite direction; how came it on a sudden to have 
a different influence? "The masters," he says, "encouraged the mar- 
riage of their slaves; '* '* '* the sentiments of nature, the habits of edu- 
cation, contributed to alleviate the hardship
 of servitude." The children 
of slaves were the property of their master, who could dispose of or 
alienate them like the rest of his property. Is it in such a situation, witIl 
such notions, that the sentiments of nature unfold themselves, or habits 
of education become mild and peaceful? 'Ve must not attribute to causes 
inadequate or altogether without force, effects which require to explain 
them a reference to more influential causes; and even if these slighter 
causes had in effect a manifest influence, we must not forget that they are 
themselves the effect of a primary, a higher, and more extensive cause, 
which, in giving to the mind and to the character a more disinterested 
and more humane bias, di
posed men to second or themselves to ad,"ance, 
by their conduct, and bv the change of manners, the happy re
ults which 
it tended to produce. -"G. 
I have retained the whole of M. Guizot's note, though, in his zeal for the 
invaluable blessings of freedom and Christianity, he has done Gibbon 
injustice. The condition of the slaves was undoubtedly improved under 
the emperors. 'Vhat a great authority has said, "The condition of a 
slave is better under an arbitrary than under a free government," (Smith's 
'Vealth of Nations, iv. 7,) is, I believe, supported by the history of all ages 
and nations. The protecting edicts of Hadrian and the Antonines are 
historical facts, and can as little be attributed to the influence of Christi- 
anity, as the milder language of heathen writers, of Seneca, (particularly 
Ep. 47,) of Pliny, and of Plutarch. The latter influence of Christianity is 
admitted by Gibbon himself. The subject of Roman slavery has recently 
been investigated with great diligence in a very modest but valuable vol- 
. ume, by 'Vm. Blair, Esq., Edin. 1833. May we be permitted, while on the 
subject, to refer to the most splendid passage extant of 1\1r. Pitt's eloquence, 
the description of the Roman slave-dealer on the shores of Britain, con- 
demning the island to irreclaimable barbarism, as a perpetual and prolific 
nursery of slaves? Speeches, vol. ii. p. 80. 
Gibbon, it should be added, was one of the first and most consistent 
opponents of the African slave-trade. (See Hist. ch. xxv. and Letters to 
Lord Sheffield, Misc. ,V orks.) -l\1. 
· An active slave-trade, which was carried on in many quarters, particu- 
larly the Euxine, the eastern provinces, the coast of Africa, and Britain, 
must be taken into the account. Blair, 23-32. -M. 
t The Romans, as well ill the first ages of the republic as later, allowed 
VOL. J. 5 
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habits of education, and the possession of a dependent specIes 
of property, contributed to alleviate the hardships of servi- 
tude. 49 The existence of a slave became an object of greater 
value, and though his happiness still depended on the temper 
and circumstances of the master, the humanity of the latter, 
instead of being restrained by fear, was encouraged by. the 
sense of his own interest. The progress of manners was 
accelerated by the virtue or policy of the emperors; and by 
the edicts of IIadrian and the Antonines, the protection of 
the laws was extended to the lllost abject part of mankind. 
The jurisdiction of life and death over the slaves, a power 
long exercised and often abused, was taken out of private 
hands, and reserved to the magistrates alone. The subterra- 
neous prisons were abolished; and, upon a just con1plaint of 
intolerable treatment, the injured slave obtained either his 
deliverance, or a less cruel master. 50 
flope, the best comfort of our imperfect condition, was not 
denied to the Roman slave; and if he had any opportunity 
of rendering himself either useful or agreeable, he might very 
naturally expect that the diligence and fidelity of a few years 
would be rewarded with the inestimable gift of freedom. The 
benevolence of the master was so frequently prompted by the 
meaner suggestions of vanity and avarice, that the laws found 
it more necessary to restrain than to encourage a profuse and 
undistinguishing liberality, which might degenerate into a very 
dangerous abuse. 51 It was a maxirn of ancient jurisprudence, 


49 See in Gruter, and the other collectors, a great :lumber of 
inscriptions addressed by slaves to their ,vives, chilàren, fellow-ser- 
vants, masters, &c. They arc all, most probably, of the Imperial age. 
õO See the Augustan History, and a Dissertation of 
I. de Burigny, 
in the x..xxvth volume of the Academy of Inscriptions, upon the Ro- 
Juan slaves. 
51 See another Dissertation of 
I. de Burigny, in the xxxv-lith vol- 
arne, on the Roman freedmen. 


. 


to their slaves a kind of marriage, (contubemium:) notwithstanding this, 
luxury made a greater nun;ber of slaves in demand. The increase in thei
 
population was not suffiCient,. and recou
se \\a8 had to the p
1l"('hase of 
slaves which was made even III the provinces of the East subject to the 
Roma;ls. It is, moreover, known that slavery is a state little favorable to 
populati?n. (See Hun;e's Essay, a
d Malt
us o
 
oP.ulation, i. 334. - G:) 
'I'he testimony of Appian (n. C. 1. 1. c. 7) IS deCiSIve m favor of the rapId 
multiplication of the agricultural slaves; it is c?nfirmed by: the. numbers 
engaged in the servile wars. Compare also BlaIr, p. 119; bkewlsu Colu 
lniJllíl. de Re Rust. 1. ,'iii. -l\I. 
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that a slave had not any country of his own; he acquired 
with his liberty an admission into the political society of which 
his patron was a member. The conseq l1ences of this maxim 
would have prostituted the privileges of the Roman city to a 
l11ean and promiscuous multitude. Some seasonable excep- 
tions were therefore proviùed; and the honorable distinction 
\Vas confined to such slaves only as, for just causes, and with 
the approbation of th2 magistrate, should receive a solen111 and 
legal manumission. Even these chosen freedmen obtained no 
l1101'e than the private rights of citizens, and were rigorously 
excluded from civil or military honors. \Vhatever might be 
the merit or fortune of their sons, they likewise were esteemed 
unworthy of a seat in the senate; nor were the traces of a 
servile origin allowed to be completely obliterated till the 
third or fourth generation. 52 'Vithout destroying the distinc- 
tion of ranks, a distant prospect of freedom and honors was 
presented, even to those whom pride and prejudice almost 
disdained to number among the human species. 
It was once proposed to discriminate the slaves by a peculiar 
habit; but it was justly apprehended that there might be some 
danger in acquainting them with their own nUl11bers. 53 \Vith- 
out interpreting, in their utmost strictness, the liberal appeHa- 
tions of legions and myriads,54 we may venture to pronounce, 
that the proportion of slaves, who were valued as property, 
was more considerable than that of servants, who can be 
computed only as an expense. 55 The youths of a promising 
genius were instructed in the arts and sciences, and their price 
was ascertained by the degree of their skill and talents. 56 
Almost every profession, either liberal 57 or mechanical, might 


52 Spanheim, Orbis Roman. 1. i. c. 16, p. 124, &c. 
53 Seneca de Clementiâ, 1. i. c. 24. The original is much stronger, 
"Q';lantu
 periculum immineret si servi nostri numerare nos 
cæplssent. 
â4 See Pliny (Rist. K atur. 1. xxxiii.) and Athenæus (Dcipnosophist. 
1. vi. p. 272.) The latter boldly asserts, that he knew very many 
(nc:t
noUo() Romans who possessed, not for use, but ostentation, ten 
and even twenty thousand slaves. 
55 In. Paris there are not more than 43,700 domestics of every sort, 
and not a twelfth part of the inhabitants. 1\Iessange, Recherches sur 
la Population, p. 186. 
56 A learned slave sold for many hundred pounds sterling: Attl- 
cus always bred and taught them himself. Cornel. N cpos in Vito c. 
13, [on the prices of slaves. Blair, 149.] - 1\1. 
61 :Many of the Roman physicians were slaves. See Dr. :Uiddleton"s 
Dissertation and Defence. 
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be found in the household of an opulent senator. The min- 
isters of pomp and sensuaLty were multiplied beyond the con- 
'ception of modern luxury.58 It was lTIOre for the interest of 
the merchant or lTIanufacturer to purchase, than to hire his 
workmen; and in the country, slaves were employed as the 
cheapest and most laborious instruments of agriculture. To 
confirm the general observation, and to display the multitude 
of slaves, we might a11ege a variety of particular instances. 
It ,vas discovered, on a very melancholy occasion, that four 
hundred slaves were maintained in a single palace of Rome. 59 
The same number of four hundred belonged to an estate 
which an African widow, of a very private condition, resigned 
to her son, whilst she reserved for herself a much larger share 
of her property.6 o A freedman, under the reign of Augustus, 
though his fortune had suffered great losses in the civil wars, 
left behind him three thousand six hundred yoke of oxen, two 
hundred and fifty thousand head of smalle; cattle, and what 
was almost included in the description of cattle, four thousand 
one hundred and sixteen slaves.6 1 
The number of subjects who acknqwledged the laws of 
Rome, of citizens, of provincials, and of slaves, cannot now 
be fixed with such a degree of accuracy, as the importance 
of the object would deserve. \Ve are informed, that when 
the Emperor Claudius exercised the office of censor, he took 
nn account of six millions nine hundred and forty-five thousand 
Roman citizens, who, with the proportion of women and 
children, must have amounted to about twenty ri1illions of 
Bouls. The multitude of subjects of an inferior rank was 
uncertain and fluctuating. But, after \\ eighing with attention 
every circumstance which could influence the balance, it 
seems probable, that there existed, in the time of Claudius, 
about twice as 111any provincials as there were citizens, of 
either sex, and of every age; and that the slaves were at 
least equal in number to the free inhabitants of the Roman 


58 Their ranks and offices nre very copiously enumerated by Pig.. 
corius do Scrvi5. 
59 Tacit. Annal. xiv. 43. They were all executed for not prevcnt.. 
ing their master's murder.. 
60 Apulcius in Apolog. p. 548, edit. Delphin. 
61 J>lin. JEst: N atur. 1. xxxiü. 47. 


. The remarkable speech of Cassius shows the proud yet apprchensiY8 
le
ling
 of the Roman aristocracy on this subject. -1\1. 
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world. * The total amount of this imperfeet calculation 
would rise to about one hundred and twenty 111illions of per- 
sons; a degree of population which possibly exceeds that of 
modern Europe,62 and forms the most numerous society that 
has ever been united under the same systern of government. 


62 Compute twenty millions in France, twenty-two in Germany, 
four in Hungary, ten in Italy with its islands, eight in Great Britain 
and Ireland, cight in Spain and Portugal, ten or twelve ill the Euro- 
pean Rusl'iia, six in Poland, six in Greece and Turkey, four in Swe- 
den, three ill Denmark and Norway, four ill the Low Countries. The 
whole wouM amount to one hundrccl and five, or one hundred and 
seven millions. See Voltaire, de l'IIÜ,toire Generale. t 


· According to Robertson, there were twice as many slaves as free citi- 
zens. - G. Mr. Blair (p. 15) estimates three slaves to one freeman, be- 
tween the conquest of Greece, B. C. 146, and the reign of Alexander 
Severus, A. D. 222, 23,j. The proportion was probably larp;er in Italy than in 
the provinces. - I\I. On the other hand, Zumpt, in his Dissertation qnoted 
below, (p. 86,) asserts it to be a "gross error in Gibbon to reckon the 
number of slaves equal to that of the free population. The luxury and 
magnificence of the great, (he observes,) at the commencement of the 
empire, must not be taken as the groundwork of calculations for the whole 
Roman world. The agricultural laborer, and the artisan, in Spain, Gaul, 
Britain, Syria, and Egypt, maintained himself, as in the present dar, by 
his own labor and that of his household, without possessin
 a smgle 
slave." The lattcr part of my note was intended to .suggest this consid- 
er
tion. Yet so completely was slavery rooted in the social system, both 
in the east and the west, that, in the great diffusion of wealth at this time, 
everyone, I doubt 110t, who could afford a domestic slave, kept one; and 
generally, the number of slaves was in proportion to the wealth. I do not 
believe that the cultivatio'l of the soil by slaves 'was confined to Italy; the 
holders of large estates in the proyinces would probably, either from choice 
or necessity, adopt the same mode of cultivation. The latifundia, says 
Pliny, had ruined Italy, and had begun to ruin the provinces. Slayes were 
no doubt employed in agriculturallahor to a great extent in Sicily, and 
were the estates of those six enormous landholders who were said to have 
possessed the whole province of Africa, cultivated altogether by free colo- 
ni? 'Vhatever may have been the _case in the rural districts, in the towns 
aud cities the household duties were almost entirely discharged by slaves, 
and vast numbers belonged to the public establishments. I do not, how- 
ever,. differ so far from Zumpt, and from M. Durcau de la Malle, as to 
adopt the higher and bolder estimate of Robertson anli )11'. Blair, rather 
than the more cautious suggestions of Gibbon. I would reduce rather than 
increase the proportion of the slave population. The very ingenious and 
elaborate calculations of the French writer, by which he deduces the 
amount of the population from the produce and consumption of corn in 
Italy, appear to me neither precise nor satisfactory bases for such compli- 
cated political arithmetic. I am least satisfied with his views as to the 
population of tIle city of Rome; but this point will be more fitly reserved 
for a note on the thirty-first chapter of Gibbon. The work, however, of 
M. Dureau de la Malle is very curious and full on some of the minuter 
po in ts of Roman statistics. - 
I. 1845. 
-I- The present population of Europe is estimated at 227,700,000. l\Ialte 
Drun, Gcogr. Tl"ans. edit. 1832. .See details in the different volumes. 
5* 
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Donlestic peace and union were the natural consequences 
of the moderate and cOlTIprehensive policy embraced by the 


Another authority, (Almanach de Götha,) quoted in a recent English pub. 
lication, gives the fullowing details; - 
France, . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 32,89i 5
1 
Gennany, (including Hungary, Prussian and Austrian Polanà,) 56,136:213 
Italy,. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 20,548,616 
Great Britain and Ireland, 24,062,947 
S p ain and PortuCl'al 
 l3,953,95D 
I:} , 1 3,14'1.000 
Russia, including Poland, . 44,220,600 
Cracow,. . . . . . . . . . . . . 128,480 
Turkey, (including Pachalic of Dschesair,) 9,54.5,300 
Greece, . . . . . . . . . . . . . 637,700 
Ionian Islands, . . . . . . 208,100 
Sweden and Norway, .., . 3,914,963 
Denmark, . . .. . . . . 2,012,998 
Belgium, 3,533,538 
Holland, . 2,4.14,5.50 
Switzerland, 1,985,000 
_ 
L Total, 219,344,116 
Since the publication of my first annotated edition of Gibbon, the sub. 
ject of the population of the Roman empire has been investigated by two 
writers of 
Teat industry and learning; Mons. Dureau de la l\lalle, in his 
Economie Politique des Romains, liv. ii. c. 1 to 8, and 1\1. Zumpt, in a dis- 
sertation printed in the Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 1840. :M. 
Dureau de la Malle confines his inquiry almost entirely to the city of 
Rome, and Roman Italy. Zumpt examines at greater length the axiom, 
which he supposes to have been assumed by GiLLon as unquestiouaLle, 
" that Italy and the Roman world was never so populous as in the time 
of the Antonines." Though this probably was Gibbon's opinion, he has 
not stated it so peremptorily as asserted by )1. Zumpt. It had before been 
expressly laid down by Burne, and his statement was controverted by 
'Vallace and by :Malthus. Gibbon says (p. 84) that there is no r(>ason to 
believe the country (of Italy) less populous in the age of the Antonines, 
than in that of Romulus; ånd Zumpt acknowledges that we have no sat- 
isfactory knowledge of the state of Italy at that early age. Zumpt, in my 
opinion with somE:' reason, takes the pE:'riod just before the first Punic war, 
as that in which Roman Italy (all south of the Rubicon) was most popu- 
lous. From that time, the numbers began to diminish, at first from the 
enormous waste of life out of the free population in the foreign, and after- 
wards in the civil wars; from the cultivation of the soil by slaves; towards 
the close of the republic, from the repug-nance to marriage, which resisted 
alike the dread of legal punishment and the offer of legal immunity and 
prhilege; and from the depravity of manners, which interfered with the 
procreation, the birth, and the rf'aring of children. The arguments and 
thc authorities of Zumpt are equally conclusive as to the decline of popu- 
lation in Greece. Still the details, which he himself adduces as to the 
prosperity and populousness of Asia Minor, and the whole of the Roman 
East, with the advancement of the l
uropean provinces, especially Gaul, 
. Spain, and Britain, in civilization, and therefore in populousness, (for I 
have no confidence in the yast numbers sometimes assigned to the bar. 
barous inhabitants of these countries,) may, I think, fairly compensate for 
any deduction to be made from Gibbon's general estimate on account of 
Greece and Italy. Gibbon himself acknowledges his own estimate to be 
vague ånd conjectural; and I may v
nture to recommend the dissel"tatíon 
of Zumrt= as desening resp
ctful consi1eration. -M. 1845. 
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Romans. If we turn our eyes towards the monarchies of 
Asia, we shall behold despotism in the centre, and weakness 
in the extremities; the collection of the revenue, or the ad- 
Ininistration oî justice, enforced by the presence of an army; 
hostile barbarians established in the heart of the countrv, 
hereditary satraps usurping the dominion of the provinc
s, 
and subjects inclined to rebellion, though incapable of free- 
dom. But the obedience of the Roman world was uniform, 
voluntary, and permanent. 'The vanquished nations, blended 
into one great people, resigned the hope, nay, even the wish, 
of resuming their independence, and scarcely considered their 
own exist
nce as distinct from the existence of Rome. 'rhc 
established authority of the emperors pervaùed without an 
effort the wide extent of theil' dominions, and was exercised 
with the same facility on the banks of the Thames, or of the 
Nile, as on those of the Tyber. The legions were destined 
to serve against the public enemy, and the civil magistrate 
seldom required the aid of a military force. 63 In this state of 
general security, the leisure, as well as opulence, both of the 
prince and people, were devoted to improve and to adorn the 
Roman empire. 
Among the innumerable monuments of architecture con- 
structed by the Romans, how many have escaped the notice 
of history, how few have resisted the ravages of time and 
barbarislTI ! And yet, even the majestic ruins that are still 
scattered over Italy and the provinces, would be sufficient to 
prove that those countries were once the seat of a polite and 
powerful empire. Their greatness atone, or their beauty, 
might deserve our attention: but they are rendered more in- 
teresting, by two important circumstances, which connect the 
agreeable histm'y of the arts with the more useful history of 
human manners. J\tlany of those works were erected at pri- 
vate expense, and almost all were intended for public benefit. 
It is natural to suppose that the greatest nUlnber, as well al 
the most c --,nsiderable of the Roman edifices, were raised by 
the emper Jrs, who possessed so unbounded a command both 
of men a.ld rnoney. Augustus was accustomed to boast that 
he had found his capital of brick, and that he had left it of 
marble. 51 The strict economy of Vespasian was the source 
63 Joseph. de Bell. Judaico, 1. ii. c. 16. The oration of Agrippa. 
or rather of the historian, is a fine picture of the Roman empire. 
64 Sueton. in August. c. 28. Augustus built in Rome the temple 
and forum of :M:ars the A vcn
er j the temple of Jupiter Tonans in 


. 
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of his magnificence. The works of Trajan bear the stanlp 
of his genius. I'rhe public monuments with which I-fadl'ian 
adorned every province of the empire, were executed not 
only by his orders, but under his immediate inspection. lIe 
was himself an artist; and he loved the arts, as they con- 
duced to the glory of the monarch. They were encouraged 
by the Antorines, as they contributed to the happiness of the 
pcople. But if the emperors were the first, they were not the 
only architects of their dominions. Their example was uni- 
versally imitated by their principal subjects, who were not 
afraid of declaring to the world that they bad spirit to con- 
ceive, and wealth to accoolplish, the noblest unçcrtakings. 
Scarcely had the proud structure of the Coliseum been dedi- 
cated at Rome, before the edifices, of a smaller scale indeed, 
but of the sanle design anù materials, were erected for the 
use, and at the expense, of the cities of Capun and Verona.6 5 
The inscription of the stupendous bri.dge of Alcantara attests 
that it was thrown over the Tagus by the contribution of a 
few Lusitaniun communities. 'Vhen Pliny was intnlsted with 
the government of Bithynia and Pontus, provinces by no 
means the richest or most considerable of the empire, he 
found the cities within his jurisdiction striving with each other 
in every useful and ornamental work, that n1Ïght deserve the 
curiosity of strangers, or the gratitude of their citizens. It 
was the duty of the proconsul to supply their deficiencies, to 
direct their taste, and sometimes to moderate their emula- 
tian.6 6 The opulent senators of Rome and the provinces 
esteemed it an honor, and almost an obligation, to adorn t
e 
splendor of their age and country; and the influence of fash- 
ion very frequently supplied the want of taste or generosity. 
Among a crowd of these private benefactors, we DJay select 
I-Im"odes Atticus, an Athenian citizen, who lived in the age 


the Capitol; that of Apollo Palatine, with public libraries; the por- 
tico and basilica of Caius and Lucius; the })orticos of Livia and 
Octavia; and the theatre of :\larcellus. The example of the SOy- 
ercign was imitated by his ministers and generals; and his frienù 
Agrippa left behind him the immortal monument of the Pantheon. 
65 See :Maffci, V crona lllustrata, 1. iv. p. 68. 
66 See the xth book of Pliny's Epistles. He mentions the follow- 
ing works carried on at the expense of the cities. At Nicomedia, a 
new forum, an aqueduct, and a canal, left unfinished by a king; at 
:NicE:', a gymnasium, and a theatre, which had already cost near 
ninety thousand pounds; baths at Prusa and C'laudiopolis, and an 
aqueduct of sixteen miles in length for the use of Sînope. 
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of the Antonines. \Yhatever might be the motive of his con- 
duct, his lllagnificence would have been worthy of the great.. 
est kings. 
The family of IIerod, at least after it had been favored by 
fortune, was lineally descended from Cimon and .àliltiades, 

rheseus and Cecrops, iEacus and Jupiter. But the posterity 
of so many gods and heroes was faHen Into the most abject 
stãte. IIis grandfather had suffered by the hands of justice, 
and Julius Atticus, his father, lTIUst have ended his life in 
poverty and contem.pt, had he not discovered an immense 
treasure buried under an old house, the last remains of his 
patrimony. According to the rigor of the law, the emperor 
might have asserted his claim, and the prudent Atticus pre.. 
vented, by a frank confession, the officiousness of informers. 
But the equitable Nerva, who then filled the throne, refused 
to accept any part of it, and commanded him to use, without 
scruple, the present of fortune. The cautious Athenian still 
insisted, that the treasure ,vas too considerable for a subject, 
and that he knew not how to use Ü. Abuse it then, replied 
the rnonarch, with a good-natured peevishness; for it is your 
own. 57 1\lany will be of opinion, that A_uicus literaHy obeyed 
the emperor's last instructions; since he expended the great- 
est part of his fortune, which was much increased by an ad- 
vantageous marriage, in the service of the pu bl ic. lIe had 
obtained for his son I-Ierod the prefecture of the free cities of 
Asia; and the young lllagistrate, observing that the town of 

rroas was indifferently supplied with water, obtained from tho 
munificence of Hadrian three hundred myriads of drachrns, 
(about a hundred thousand pounds,) for the construction of a 
new aqueduct. But in the execution of the work, the charge 
amounted to more than double the estimate, and the officers 
of the revenue began to murmur, till the generous Atticm
 
silenced their complaints, by requesting that he )night be per- 
mitted to take upon himself the whole additional expense. 68 
The ablest preceptors of Greece and Asia had been invited 
by liberal rewards to direct the education of young Herod. 
'fheir pupil soon becam
 a celebrated or<<tor, according to the 
useless rhetoric of that age, which, confining itself to tho 
schools, disdained to visit either the Forum or the Senate. 


67 Hadrian afterwarùs made a very equitable rcO'ulation which 
d
"idcd all tre.asure-trove between the right of prop
rty and that of 
discovcry. Il1st. August. p. 9. 
88 }>lrilostrat. in Vito Sophist. J. ü. '1. fj.1S. 
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fIe was honored with the consulship at Rome: but. the gn>at c 
est part of his life was 5pent in a philosophic retirement at 
Athens, and his adjacent villas; perpetually surrounded by 
sophists, who acknowledged, without reluctance, the superior- 
ity of a rich and generous rival.6 9 The monuments of his 
genius have perished; some considerable ruins still preserve 
the fame of his taste and munificence: modern travf'llera 
have measured the remains of the stadium which he cån- 
structed at Athens. It was six hundred feet in length, built 
entirely of white lnarble, capable of admitting the whole 
body of the people, and finished in four years, whilst IIerod 
was president of the Athenian games. '1'0 the memory of 
his wife Regilla he dedicated a theatre, scarcely to be paral- 
lelcj in the empire: no wood except cedar, very curiously 
carved, was employed in any part of the building. The 
Odeum,* designed by Pericles for musical performances, and 
the rehearsal of new tragedies, had been a trophy of the vic- 
tory of the arts over barbaric greatness; as the timbers em- 
ployed in the construction consisted chiefly of the masts of 
the Persian vessels. Notwithstanding the repairs bestowed 
on that ancient edifice by a king of Cappadocia, it was again 
faHen to decay. I-Ierod restored its ancient beauty and mag- 
nificence. Nor was the liberality of that illustrious citizen 
confined to the walls of Athens. The lTIOst splendid orna- 
ments bestowed on the temple of Neptune in the Isthmus, a 
theatre at Corinth, a stadiu111 at Delphi, a bath at Thermopylæ, 
and an aqueduct at Cannsiurn in Italy, were insufficient to 
exhaust his treasures. The people of Epirus, Thessa]y 
Eubæa, Bæotia, and Peloponnesus, experienced his favors; 
and many inscriptions of the cities of Greece and Asia grate- 
funy style Herodes Atticus their patron and benefactor. 7o 
In the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, the modest 


69 Aulus Gollius, in :K oct. Attic. i. 2, ix. 2, xviii. 10, xix. 12. 
Philostrat. p. 561. 
70 See Philostrat. I. ii. p. 548, 560. Pausanias, 1. i. and vii. 10. 
The life of Herodes, in the xxxth volume of the :Momoirs ot tho 
Academy of Inscriptions. 


. The OJeum serve(l for the rehearsal of new comedies as well as trage 
dies; they were read or repeated, before represent3;tion, without 
1U
ic or 
decorations, &-c. No piece could be repr2sented III the theatre If It had 
not been previously approved by judges for this purpose. Toe king of 
Cappadocia who restOl'cd the Odeum, which had been burnt by Sylla, \,;al 
Araobarzanes. See Martini, Di;)scrtation 011 the Odeons of the AnClents
 
Leil>sic, 1767, p. 10-91. -- 'V. 
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simplicity of private houses announced the equal condition of 
freedom; whilst the sovereignty of the people was repre- 
sented in the majestic edifices designed to the public use ;71 
nor was this republican spirit totally extinguished by the in- 
troduction of wealth and monarchy. It was in works of 
l1ational honor and benefit, that the most virtuous of the erh' 
perors affected to display their magnificence. The golden 
palace of Nero excited a just indignation, but the vast extent 
of ground which had been usurped by his selfish luxury was 
more nobly filled under the succeeding reigns by the Coli- 
seum, the baths of Titus, the Claudian portico, and the tenlpies 
dedicated to the goddess of Peace, and to the genius of 
Rome. 72 These monuments of architecture, the property of 
the Roman people, were adorned with the most beautiful pro- 
ductions of Grecian painting and sculpture; and in the temple 
of Peace, a very curious library was open to the curiosity of 
the learned. * At a small distance from thence was situated 
the Forurn of Trajan. It was surrounded by a lofty portico, 
in the form of a quadrangle, into which four triumphal arehes 
opened a noble and spacious entrance: in the centre arose a 
column of marble, whose height, of one hundred and ten feet, 
denoted the elevation of the hill that had been cut away. 
'fhis colunln, \vhich still subsists in its ancient beauty, exhib- 
ited an exact representation of the Dacian victories of its 
founder. The veteran soldier contemplated the story of his 
own campaigns, and by an easy illusion of national vanity, 
the peaceful citizen associated himself to the honors of the 
triumph. All the other quarters of the capital, and all the 
provinces of the empire, were embellished by the same liberal 


71 It is particularly remarked of Athens by Dicæarchus, de Statu 
Græciæ, p. 8, inter GeogTaphos :Minores, edit. Hudson. 
72 Donatus de Roma Vetere, 1. iii. c. 4, 5, 6. Nardini Rama An- 
tiea, 1. iii. 11, 12, 13, and a :M_S. description of ancient Rome, by 
Bernardus Oricellarius. or Rucellai, of which I obtained a copy from 
the library of the Canon Ricardi at .Florence. Two celebrated pic- 
tures of Timanthes and of Protogenes are mentioned by Pliny, as in 
the Temple of Peace; and the Laocoon was found in the baths of 
Titus. 


if The Emperor Vespasian, who had caused the Temple of Peace to be 
built, transported to it the greatest part of the pictures, statues, and other 
works of art which had escaped the civil tumults. It was there that every 
day the artists and the learned of Rome assembled; and it is on the site 
of this temple that a multitude of antiques have been dug up. See notes 
of Reimar on Dion C-assius, lx.vi. c. 16, p. 1083. - \V 
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pirit of public rnagnificence, and wcre fill
d with amphi 
theatres, theatres, temples, porticos, triumphal arches, baths, 
and aqueducts, all variously conducive to the health, the devo. 
tion, and the pleasures of the meanest citizen. The last 
mentioned of those edifices deserve our peculiar attention. 
The boldness of the enterprise, the solidity of the execution, 
and the uses to which they were subservient, rank the aque- 
ducts alllong the noblest 1110nmnents of ROinan genius and 
power. The aqueducts of the capital claim a just preëlni- 
Dence; but the curious traveller, who, without the light of 
history, should examine those of Spolcto, of l\Ietz, or of Se- 
govia, would very naturitlIy conclude that those provincial 
towns had formerly been the residence of some potent mon- 
arch. The solitudes of Asia and Africa were once covered 
with flourishing cities, whose populousness, and even whose 
existence, was derived from such artificial supplies of a per- 
ennial stream of fresh water. 73 
'Ve have computed the inhabitants, and contemplated the 
public works, of the Roman empire. The observation of the 
nU111ber and greatness of its cities will serve to confirm the 
former, and to multiply the latter. It may not be unpleasing 
to collect a fcw scattered instances relative to that su
jcct, 
without forgetting, however, that frOlll the vanity of nations 
anel the poverty of language, the vague appellation of city has 
been indifferently bestowed on R0111e and upon Laurentum. 
1. Ancient Italy is said to have contained eleven hundred 
and ninety-seven cities; and for whatsoever æra of antiquity 
the expression Inight be intended,74 there is not any reason to 
believe the country less populous in the age of the Antonines, 
than in that of ROlTIulus. The petty states of Latium ","cre 
contained within the Inetropolis of the empire, by whose supe- 
rior influence they had been attracted.:I(< Those parts of Italy 
which have so long languished under the lazy tyranny of 


73 l\Iontfaucon l' Antiquité Expliquée, tom. iv. p. 2, I. i. c. 9. Fa.. 
bretti has composed a very learned treatise on the aqueducts of Rome. 
74 Ælian. JEst. Val'. lib. ix. c. 16. lIe lived in the time of Alex- 
a.nùer Severns. See Fabricius, Diblioth. Græca, 1. iv. c. 21. 


· This may in some degree account for the difficulty startec1 by Lh-y, a8 
to the incredibly numerous armies rai:;ed by the small states around Rome, 
where, in his time, a scanty stock of free soldiers among a larger popllla.- 
tion of Homan slaves broke the solitude. Vix seminario exiguo 1nilitum 
relicto, f;eryitia Homana ab solitudine ,-indicant, Liv. vi. vii. Compare 
Appian Bcl. Civ. i. 7 - J\1. subst for n- 
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i>riests and viceroys, had been afflicted only by the more tol- 
erable calamities of war; and the first symptoll1s of decay, 
which they experienced, were amply compensated by the rapid 
Improvements of the Cisalpine Gaul. 'fhe splendor of 
Verona may be traced in its rernai ns: yet Verona was less cel- 
ebrated than Aquileia or Padua, l\iilqn or Ravenna. II. '1'he 
spirit of improvement had passed the Alps, and been felt 
even in the woods of Britain, which were gradually cleared 
away to open a free space for convenient and elegant hab- 
itations. York was the seat of government; London was 
already enriched by commerce; and Dath was celebrated 
for the salutary effects of its medicinal waters. Gaul could 
boast of her twelve hundred cities; 7:5 and though, in the 
northern parts, many of them, without excepting Paris itself, 
were little more than the rude and imperfect townships of a 
rising people, the southern provinces imitated the wealth anù 
elegance of Italy.76 l\Iany were the cities of Gaul, l\larseil1es, 
Arles, Nismes, Narbonne, Thoulouse, Bourdeaux, A_utun, 
Vienna, Lyons, Langres, and Treves, whose ancient condition 
D1ight sustain an equal, and perhaps advantageous comparison 
with their present state. 'Vith regard to Spain, that country 
flourished as a province, and has declined as a kingdom. Ex- 
hausted by the abuse of her strength, by America, and by 
superstition, her pride Inight possibly be confounded, if we 
required sHch a list of tl11'ee hundred anù sixty cities, as Pliny 
has exhibited under the reign of Vespasian. 77 III. 'fhree hun- 
dred African cities had once acknowledged the authority of 
Carthage,78 nor is it likely that their numbers diminished under 
the adminis
ration of the emperors: Carthage itself rose witÞ 
new splendor fr0111 its ashes; and that capital, as well as 
75 Joseph. de Bell. Jud. ii. 16. The number, however, is mentioned, 
and should be received with a degree of latitude." 
76 Plin. lEst. N atur. iii. 5. 
77 Plin. IIist. X atur. iii. 3, 4, iv. 3.5. The li:-;t seems authentic and 
accurate: the .division of the provinces, and the different conùition 
of the cities, are minutely distinguished. 
78 StraLon. Gcograph. 1. xvii. p. 1189. 


.. 'Vithout doubt no reliance can be placed on this passage of Josephus. 
The historian ma-kes Agrippa give advice to the Jews, as to the power of 
the Romans; and the speech is full of declamation which can furnish no 
conclusions to history. 'Vhile enumerating the nations subject to the 
Romans, he speaks of the Gauls ag submitting to 1200 soldiers, (which is 
false, as there were eight legions in Gaul, Tac. iv. ;),) while there arc nearly 
twelve hundred cities. - G. Josephus (infra) places these eight legions 
on the Rhine, n.s Ta(jitus does. - M. 
VOL. I. 6 
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Capua and Corinth, soon recovered all the advantages which 

an be separated fr0111 independent sovereignty. IV. The 
provinces of the East present the contrast of Roman 111ag- 
nificcnce with Thrkish barbarism. The ruins of antiquity 
scattered over uncultivated fields, and ascribed, by ignorar4.ce, 
to the power of lnagic, scarcely afford a shelter to the 
oppressed peasant or wandering Arab. Under the reign of the 
Cæsars, the proper Asia alone contained five hundred populous 
cities,79 enriched with all the gifts of nature, and adorned with 
all the refinements of art. Eleven cities of Asia had once 
disputcd the honor of dcdicating a temple to Tiberius, and 
their respective 111f'rits were examined by the scnate.8 o Four 
of thern were immediately rejected as unequal to the burden; 
and among thesc was Laodicea, whosc splendor is still dis- 
played in its ruins.8 1 Laodicea collected a very considerable 
}'cvenue f1'0111 its flocks of sheep, celebrated for the fineness 
of their wool, and had received, a little before the contest, a 
legacy of above four hundred thousand pounds by the testa- 
n1ellt of a generous citizen.8 2 If such was the poverty of 
Laodicea, what must have been the wealth of those cities, 
\vhose claim appeared preferable, and particularly of Per 
gamus, of Smyrna, and of Ephesus, who so long disputed 
with each other the titular primacy of Asia? 83 The capitals 
of Syria and Egypt held a still superior rank in the empire; 
Antioch and Alexandria looked down with disdain on a crowà 
of dependent cities,84 and yielded, with reluctance, to the 
nlajesty of Rome itself. 
79 Joseph. de Bell. Jud. ii. 16. }'>hilostrat. in Vito Sophist. 1. ii. p. 
iH8, edit. Olear. 
so Tacit. Annal. iv. 55. I have taken Borne pains in consulting 
and eomparing modern travellers, with regard to the fate of th030 
cleven cities of Asia. Seven or eight are totall)T destroyed: IIypæpc, 
'l'ralIes, Laodicea, Ilium, lIalicarnassus, l\liletus, Ephesus, and we Jnay 
add Sardes. Of the remaining three, Pergamus is a straggling village 
of two or three thousanù inhabitants; :Magnesia, under the name of 
Guzelhissar, a town of some consequence; and Smynla, a great 
city, peopled by a hundred thousand souls. But even at Smyrna, 
while the Franks have maintained commerce, the 1'ul'ks have ruin
d 
the arts. 
81 See a very exact and pleasing description of the l.uins of I
aodi- 
cea, in Chandler's Travels through Asia .Minor, p. 225, &c. 
82 Strabo, 1. xii. p. 866. He had studied at Tl'alle
. 
83 See a Dissertation of 
I. de Doze, 
Iém. de r Acac1émie, tom. 
xviii. ...\ristides pronounced an oration, which is still extant, to 
l"ecommend concord to the rival cities. 
8., The inhabitants of Egypt, exclusive of Alexandria, amounted to 
f.
ven millions and a half
 (JosCI)h. de DeH. Jlul.'ü. 16.) Under the 
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All these cities were connected with each other, and with 
the capital, by the public highways, which, issuing frOll1 the 
Forum of Rome, traversed Italy, pervaded the provinces, and 
were terminated only by the frontiers of the en1pire. If we 
carefully trace the distance from the wall of Antonin us to 
Rome, and from thence to Jerusalem, it will be found that the 
great chain of communication, frOlTI the north-west to the 
south-cast point of the empire, was drawn out to the length 
of four thousand and eighty Ronmn miles.8 5 The public 
roads were accurately divided by mile-stones, and ran in a 
direct line from one city to another, with very little respeet for 
the obstacles either of nature or private property. 1\lountains 
were perforated, and bold arches thrown over the broadest and 
most rapid streams.8 6 The middle part of the road was 
raised into a terrace which commanded the adjacent country, 
consisted of several strata of sand, gravel, and cement, and 
was pa yed \vith large stones, or, in SOllie places near th.Ð 
capital, with granite.8 7 Such was the solid construction of 
the Roman n ghways, whose firl11ness has not entirely yielded 
to the et1òr f of fifteen centuries. They united the subjects of 
the most d 
tant provinces by an easy and familiar intercourse; 
but their primary object had been to facilitate the marches of 
the legions; nor was any country considered as completely 
subdued, till it had been rendered, in all its rar
s, pervious to 
the arms and authority of the conqueror. The advantage of 
receiving the earliest intelligence, and of conveying their 
orders with celerity, induced the ernperors to establish, through- 
out their extensive dominions, the regular institution of posts.8 S 


military government of the 
Iamelukes, Syria was supposed to con- 
tain sixty thousand villages, (Histoire de Timur Bec, 1. v. c. 20.) 
85 The following Itinerary may serve to convey some idea of the 
direction of the road, and of the distance between the principal 
towns. 1. From the wall of AlltOllilluS to Y,,'rk, 2
2 Roman miles. 
II. London, 227. III. Rhutupiæ or Sandwich, 67. IV. The naviga- 
tion to B01110gne, 45. V. Rheims, 174. VI. Lyons, 330. VII. 
Ii- 
lan, 32-:1:. YIli. Rome, 426. IX. Brl1n.dusium, 3ùO. X. The navi- 
gation to Dyrrachium, 40. XI. Byzantium, 711. XII. Ancyra, 283. 
XIII. Tarsus, 301. XIV. Antioch, 141. XV. Tyrc, 252. XVI. Jeru- 
salem, 168. In an 4080 Roman, or 3740 English miles. See the Hin- 
eraried published by 'Vesscling, his annotatIOns; Gale and Stl1keley 
for Britain, am1 )1. d' Anville for Gaul and Italy. 
8ô :Montfaucon, l'Antiquité Expliquéc, (tom. 4, p. 2, 1. i. c. .j,) has 
de:-.cribcù the bridges of N arni, .Alcantara, Nismcs, &c. 
t!7 Bcrgier, IIistoirc des grands Chemins de l'Empire Itomain, 1. ii. 
(1. 1-28. 
IIOJ Procouius in Rist. Arcantl, c. 30. Dcrgicr, JIist. des grands 
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I-Iouses were every where erected at the distance only of five 
or six lniles; each of them was constantly provided with forty 
horses, and by the help of these relays, it was easy to travel a 
hundred miles in a day along the Roman roads. 89 * rrhe use 
of the posts was allow cd to those who claimed it by an Im- 
periallnandate; but though originally intended for the public 
service, it was sometimes indulged to the business or con- 
veniency of private citizens. 9o Nor was the communication 
of the Ronlan enlpire leæ free and opcn by sea than it was by 
Jand. The provinces surrounded and enclosed the Mediter- 
ranean: and Italy, in the shape of an immense promontory, 
adnmced into the midst of that great lake. The coasts of 
Italy are, in general, destitute of safe harbors; but human 
industry had corrected the deficiencies of nature; and the 
artificial port of Ostia, in particular, situate at the mouth of 
the Tyber, and fanned by the emperor Claudius, was a useful 
1110nUment of Roman greatncss. 91 Fron1 this port, which 
was only sixteen rniles from the capital, a favorable breeze 
frequently carried vessels in seven days to the columns of 
I-Iercules, and in nine or ten, to Alexandria in Egypt. 92 
Chemins, 1. iv. Codex Theodosian.!. vüi. tit. v. vol. ii. p. 506-563, 
with Godefroy's learned commentary. 

9 In the time of Theoùosius, Cæsarius, a magistrate of high rank, 
'Wcnt post from Antioch to Constantinople. lIe began his journey 
at night, was in Cappadocia (165 núles from Antioch) the ensuing 
evening, and arrived at Constantinople the sixth day about noon. 
The whole distance was 72:5 Roman, or 665 English miles. See Liba- 
nius, Orate xxii., and the Itineraria, p. 572-581. t 
90 Pliny, though a favorite and a minister, macle an apology for 
granting post-hor
cs to his wife on the most urgent buc;incss. Epist. 
x. 121, 122. 
91 Bergier, lIist. des grands Chemins, 1. iv. c. 49. 
92 Plin. Rist. N atur. xix. i. fIn Proæm.] t 


'*' Posts for the conveyance of intelligence were established by Augustus. 
Suet. Aug. 49. The couriers travelled with amazing speed. Blair on Ro- 
man Slavery, note, p. 2()1. It is probable that the posts, from the time of 
Augustus, were confined to the public service, and supplied by impress- 
ment. .Kerva, as it appears from a coin of his reign, made an important 
change; "he established posts upon all the public roaùs of Italy, and 
made the service chargeable upon his own exchequer. * '*' Hadrian, 
porceivinß the advantage of this improvement, extended it to all the prov- 
inces of the empire." Cardwell on Coins, p. 2
O. - M. 
t A courier is mentioned in \Valpole's Travels, ii. 335, who was to traycl 
from Aleppo to Constantinople, more than 700 miles, in cight days, an UIl- 
usually short journey. -- M. 
::: Pliny says Puteoli, which seems to have been the usual landing-place 
from the East. See the yoyagcs of St. raul, Acts, xxviii. 13, ami of Jose- 
phus, Vita, c. 3. -l\l 
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'Vhatever evils either reason or declamatIon have imputed 
to extensive el11pire, the power of Rome was attended with 
some beneficial consequences to n1ankind; and the same 
freeòom of intercourse which extended the vices, diffused 
likewise the impro\'ernents, of social life. In the lTIOre remote 
ages of antiquity, the world was -unequally divided. The 
East was in the immelTIorial possession of arts and luxury; 
whilst the vVest was inhabited by rude find warlike barbarians, 
who either disdained agriculture, or to whom it was totally 
unknown. Under the protection of an established govern- 
Inent, the productions of happier climates, and the industry of 
lnore civilized nations, were gradually introduced into the 
western countries of Europe; and the natives were encouraged, 
by an open and profitable COmll1erCe, to multiply the former, 
as well as to improve the latter. It would be allnost impo
- 
sible to enumerate all the articles, either of the anilnal or the 
vegetable reign, which were successively imported into Europe 
from Asia and Egypt: 93 but it witI not be unworthy of the 
dignity, and much less of the utility, of an historical work, 
slightly to touch on a few of the principal heads. 1. Almost 
all the flowers, the herbs, and the fruits, that grow in our 
Eurbpean gardens, are of foreign extraction, which, in tnany 
cases, is betrayed even by their names: the apple was a 
native of Italv, and when the Romans had tasted the richer 
flavor of the åpricot, the peach, the pomegranate, the citron, 
and the orange, they contented themselves with applying to 
all these new fruits the common denomination of apple, dis- 
criminating thel11 from each other by the additional epithet of 
their country. 2. In the time of HOlner, the vine grew wild 
in the island of Sicily, and 1110st probably in the aùjacent con- 
tinent; but it was not improved by the skill, nor did it atfJ)rd 
a liquor grateful to the taste, of the sÐvage inhabitants. 94 A 
thousand years afterwards, Italy could boast, that of the four- 
score lTIOst generous and celebrated wines, more than two 
thirds were produced from her soil. 95 The blessing was soon 
communicated to the Narbonnese province of Gaul; but so 
intense was the cold to the north of the Cevennes, that, in the 
time of Strabo, it was thought impossible to ripen the grapes 


93 It is not improbable that the Grecks and Phænicians introduced 
some ncw arts and productions into the neighborhood of !\larscillcli 
and Gadcs. 
94 See Homer, Odyss. 1. ix. v. 358. 
9S Plin. JIist. N atur. 1. xiv. 
6*: 
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it; those parts 
f Gau1. 96 This difficulty, howevcr, was 
graduèi!ly vanquished; and there is some reason to belteve 

h.:! the virwvards of Burgundy are as old as the age of the 
Antonii:,:,s.97 3. The olive, in the western world, followed 
the progress of peace, of which it was considered as the sym- 
bol. Two centurie
 after the foundation of Rome, both Italy 
and Africa were strangers to that useful plant: it was natural- 
ized in those countries; and at length carried into the heart 
of Spain and Gaul. The timid errors of the ancients, that it 
required a certain degree of heat, and could only flourish in 
the neighborhood of the sea, were insensibly exploded by 
industry and experience. 98 4. The cultivation of flax was 
transported from Egypt to Gaul, and enriched the whole 
COLlntry, however it might impoverish the particular lands on 
which it 'was so,vn. 90 5. The use of artificial grasses became 
familiar to the farmers both of Italy and the provinces, par- 
ticularly the Lucerne, which derived its l1alne and origin from 


96 Strab. Geograph. 1. iy. p. 269. The intense cold of a GalJic 
winter wa3 almost proverbial among the ancients.. 
97 In the beginning of the fourth century, the orator Eumenius 
(Panegyr. Veter. viii. 6, edit. Delphin.) speaks of the vines in the 
territory of Autun, which were decayed through age, and the first 
plantation of which was totally unknown. The Pagus Arebrignus 
is supposed by IVI. d' Anville to be the district of Beaune, celebrated, 
even at present, for one of the first growths of Durgundy.t 
9
 l>lin. JIist. Natur. 1. xv. 
99 Plin. J:Iist. N atur. 1. xix. 


* Strabo only says that the grape does not ripen, f} i'lpfTE)..,or; oll pq.óíwç Tl"AEu 
cþopÛ. Attempts had been made in the time of Augustus to naturalizo 
the ,'ine in the narth of Gaul; but the cold was too great. Diod. Sic. 
eùit. Hhodom. p. 304. - \V. Diodorus (lib. v. 26) gives a curious picture 
of the Italian traders bartering, with the savages of Gaul, a cask of wille 
for a sbye. -1\1. 
It appears from the newly discovered treatise of Cicero de Republica, 
that thNc was a law of the republic prohibiting the culture of the vine 
and oli\"e beyond the Alps, in order to keep up the value of those in Italy. 
Nos jU8tissimi hom.incs, qui transalpinas gentes oleam et vitem serere non 
sinimus, quo plnris sint nostra oliveta nostræque vincæ. Lib. iii. D. The 
l'e
Üri('ti\-e law of Domitian was veiled under the decent pretext of eneour- 
a
ing the cultivation of grain. Suet. Dom. vii. It was repealed by Probus. 
V opis. Probus, 18. - I\I. 
t This is proved by a passage of Pliny the Elder, where he spdaks of a 
certain kind of grape (vitis picata, vinum picatum) which grows naturally 
in the di'5trict of Vienlle, and had recently been transplanted into the 
country of the Anerni, (A1l.vergne,) of the I-Ielvii, (the Vivarais,) the Se. 
qualli, (Burgundy and Fran 
he Comptè.) I>liny wrote A. D. 77. Hist. 
Nat. xiv. 1.- 'Y. 
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l\teòia.l oo The assured supply of wholesome awl plentiful 
food for the cattle during winter, rnultiplied the nun1ber of the 
flocks and herds, which in their turn contributed to the fertility 
of the soil. To all these improvements may be added an 
assiduous attention to mines and fisheries, which, by em- 
ploying a multitude of laborious hands, serve to increase the 
pleasures of the rich and the subsistence of the poor. The 
elegant treatise of Columella describes the advanced state of 
the Spani
h husband..y unùer the reign of Tiberius; and it 
nmy be observed, that those famines, which so frequently 
afHictcd the infant republic, were seldon1 or never experienced 
by the extensive empire of Rome. The accidental scarcity, 
in any single province, was immediately relieved by the plenty 
of its more fortunate neighbors. 
Agriculture is the foundation of manufactures; since the 
proòuctions of nature arc the materiaìs of art. Under the 
Roman empire, the labor of an industrious and ingenious 
people was variously, but incessantly, employed in the service 
of the rich. In their dress, their table, their houses, and their 
furniture, the favorites of fortune united every refinement of 
conveniency, of elegance, and of splendor, whatcvcr could 
soothe their pride or gratify their sensuality. Such refine- 
n1ents, under the odious name of luxury, have been severely 
arraigned by the moralists of every age; and it might perhaps 
be more conducive to the virtue, as well as happiness, of man- 
kind, if all possessed the necessaries, and none the super- 
fluities, of life. But in the present imperfect condition of 
society, luxury, though it may proceed from vice or folly, 
seems to be the only means that can correct the unequal dis- 
tribution of property. The diligent mechanic, and the skilful 
artist, who have obtained no share in the division of the earth, 
receive a voluntary tax from the possessors of land; and the 
latter are prompted, by a sense of interest, to improve those 
estates, with whose produce they may purchase additional 
pleasures. This operation, the particular effects of which arc 
felt in every society, acted with much Inore difrusive eDergr 
in the Roman world. The. provinces would soon have been 
exhausted of their wealth, if the manufactures and commerce 
of luxury had not insensibly restored to the indu
trious sub. 
jects the sums which were exacted from them by the arms 


NO See the agrC'eable Essays on Agriculture by l\Ir. Harte, in 
which he has collected all that the ancients and moderns have said of 
Lucerne. 
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and authority of Rome. As long as the circulation was con.. 
fined within the bounds of the empire, it impressed the political 
machine with a new degree of activity, and its consequences 
sometimes beneficial, could never become pernicious. 
But it is no easy task to confine luxury within the limits 
of an empire. l'he most remote countries of the .ancient 
worìd were ransacked to supply the pomp and delicacy 
of Rome. The forests of Scythia afforded some valuable 
furs. Amber was brought over land froll1 the shores of the 
Baltic to the Danube; and the barbarians were astonished at 
the price which they received in exchange for so useless a 
comrnodity.lOl There was a considerable demand for Baby- 
lonian carpct
, and other manufactures of the East; but the 
1110st important and unpopular branch of foreign trade was 
carried on with Arabia and India. Every year, about the time 
of the summer solstice, a fleet of 
 hundred and twenty ves- 
sels sailed frOlTI l\Iyos-horn10s, a port of Egypt, on the Red 
Sea. By the periodical assistance of the monsoons, they 
tra versed the ocean in about forty days. The coast of l\1alabar, 
or the island of Ceylon,102 was the usual term of their navi- 
gation, and it was in those markets that the nlerchants from 
the Inore remote countries of Asia expected their arrival. The 
return of the fleet of Egypt was fixed to the months of 
December or January; and as soon as their rich cargo had 
been transported on the backs of camels, from the Red Sea to 
the Nile, and had descended that river as far as Alexandria, it 
was poured, without delay, into the capital of the empire.l 03 
The objects of oriental traffic were splendid and trifling ; silk, 
a pound of which was esteemed not inferior in value to a pound 
of gold; 104 precious stones, among which the pearl claimed 
the first rank after the dimllond ; 105 and a variety of aromatics, 


101 Tacit. Germania, c. 45. Plin. Rist. Nat. xxxvii. 13. The 
lattcr observed, with some humor, that even fashion had not yet 
found out the use of amber. Nero sent a Roman knight to pur- 
chase great quantities on the spot where it was produced, the coast 
of modcrn Prussia. 
lU2 Called Taprobana by the Romans, and Serindib by the Arabs. 
It was discovered under thc reign of Claudius, and gradually be- 
came the principal mart of the Ea:,t. 
lU3 Plin. IIist. K atur. 1. vi. Strabo, 1. xvii. 
104 Rist. August. p. 224. A silk garment was considered as ",an 
ornament to a '" oman, but as a disgrace to a man. 
105 The two great pearl fisheries were the same as at present, 
Ormu
 and Cape Comorin. As well as ,ye can compare ancient with 
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that \Vere consumcd in religious worship and the pomp of 
funerals. The labor and riRk of the vDyage was rewarded 
with almost incredible profit; but the profit was ffiaLlc upon 
ROlnan subjects, and a few individuals were enriched at the 
expense of the public. As the nativcs of Arabia and India 
were contented with the productions and manufactures úf thtir 
own country, silver, on the side of the Romans, was the prin. 
cipal, if not the only * instrument of commerce. It was a com. 
plaint worthy of the gravity of the seTlate, that, in the purchase 
of female ornaments, the wealth of the state was Í1Tccoyprably 
givcn away to foreign and hostile nations.l o6 The annual loss 
is computed, by a writer of an inquisitive but censorious temper, 
at upwards of eight hundred thousand pounds sterling.I o7 Such 
was the style of discontent, brooding over the dark prospect 
of approaching poverty. And yet, if we compare thc pro pOl'. 
tion between gold antI silver, as it stood in the time of Pliny, 
and as it was fixed in the reign of Constantine, we shall dis. 
cover within that period a very considerable increase.I o8 
There is not the least reason to suppose that gold was become 
more scarce; it is therefore evident that silver was grown 
more common; that whatever Inight be the amount of the 
Indian and Arabian exports, they were far from exhausting 


modern geography, Rome was supplied with diamonds from the mine 
of Jumelpur, in Bengal, which is described in the Voyages de Ta- 
'Vcrnier, tOlll. ü. p. 28l. 
106 Tacit. Annal. iü. 53. In a speech of Tiberius. 
lU7 Plin. lIist. N atur. xii. 18. In another place he computes half 
that sum; Quingenties H. S. for India exclusive of Arabia. 
lU9 The proportion, which was 1 to 10, and 12
, rose to 14f, the 
legal regulation of Constantine. See Arbuthnot's Tables of ancient 
Coins, c. 5. 


*' Certainly not the only one. The Indians were not so contented with 
regard to foreign productions. Arrian has a long list of European wares, 
which they rË>ceived in exchange for their own; Italian and other winc::;, 
brass, tin, lead, coral, chrysolith, storax, glass, dresses of one or many 
colors, zones, &c. See Periplus Maris Erythræi in Hudson, Geogr. Min. i. 
p. 27. - \V. The German translator obscrves that Gibbon has confined 
the woe of aromatics to l"eligious worship and funerals. His error seem.s 
the omission of other spices, of which the Romans must have cOIl::;umed 
great '1uantiti0s in their cookery. \Venck, howcver, admits that silver ,\VD.ð 
the chief article of exchange. -)1. 
III 1787.' a peasant (near Nellore in the Carnatic) struck, in dif!ging, 011 
the rcmalllS of a -Hindu tcmple; he found. also, a pot which contained 
}toman coins and medal:-; of the second ccntury, mostly Trajans, Adrians, 
and Faustinas, all of gold, many of them fresh and beautiful, others de- 
faced or perforated, as if they had teen worn as Ornamcnts. (Asiatic He. 
6carches. ii. 19.) -1\1. 
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the wealth of the Roman world; and that the produce of the 
Inines abundantly supplied the demands of commerce. 
Notwithstanding the propensity of mankind to exaIt the 
past, and to depreciate the present, the tranquil and pros- 
perous state of. the empire was warmly felt, and honestly 
confessed, by the provincials as well as Romans. " They 
acknowledged that the true principles of social life, laws, 
agriculture, and science, which had been first invented by the 
wisdom of AtllCns, \vere now firmly established by the power 
of Rome, under whose auspicious influence the fierc
st bar- 
barians were united by [111 equal government and common 
language. They affirm, that with the improvement of arts, 
the human species was visibly multiplied. They celebrate 
the increasing splendor of the cities, the beautiful face of the 
country, cultivated and adorned like an immense garden; 
ahd the long festival of peace which was enjoyed by so many 
nations, forgetful of their ancient animosities, and delivered 
from the apprehension of future danger." 109 Whatever sus- 
picic,ns may be suggested by the air of rhetoric and declama- 
tion, which seems to prevail in these passages, the substance 
of them is perfectly agreeable to historic truth. 
It \vas scarcely possible that the eyes of contemporaries 
should discover in the public felicity the latent causes of 
decay and corruption. This long peace, and the uniform 
governm
nt of the Romans, introduced a slow and secret 
poison into the vitals of the empire. The minds of men 
were gradually reduced to the same level, the fire of genius 
was extinguished, and even the military spirit evaporated. 
The natives of Europe were brave and robust. Spain, Gaul, 
Britain, and IJIyricum supplied the legions with excellent 
soldiers, and constituted the real strength of the monarchy. 
Their personal yalor remained, but they no longer possessed 
that public courage which is nourished by the love of inde- 
pendence. the sense of national honor, the presence of dan- 
ger, and the habit of command. They received laws and 
governors from the will of their sovereign, and trusted for 
their defence to a lTIerCenary army. The posterity of their 
boldest leaders was contented with the rank of citizens and 
subjects. The most aspiring spirits resorted to the court 
or standard of the emperors; and the deserted provinces 


109 Among many other passages, see Pliny, (lIist. K atur. iii. 6,) 
Aristides, (de Urbc Româ,) and Tertullian, (d.e AnimA, c. 30.) 
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deprived of political strength or union, insensibly sunk into 
the languid indifference of private life. 
The love of letters, almost inseparable from peace and 
refinempnt, was fashionable among the subjects of Hadrian 
and the Antonines, who were themselves men of learning and 
curiosity. It was diffused over the whole extent of their em- 
pire; the most northern tribes of Britons had acquired a taste 
for rhetoric; Homer as well as Virgil were transcribed and 
studi
d on the banks of the Rhine and Danube; and the I110st 
liberal rewards sought out the faintest glimmerings of literary 
Ineri
.IlO The sciences of physic and astronomy were suc- 
cessfully cultivated by the Greeks; the observations of Ptole- 
IOY and the writings of Galen are studied by those who have 
improved their discoveries and corrected their errors; but if we 
except the inimitable Lucian, this age of indolence passed a way 
without having produced a single writer of original genius, or 
who excelled in the arts of elegant com position. t The 
auth01'ity of Plato and Aristotle, of Zeno and Epicurus, still 
reigned in the schools; and their systems, transmitted with 
blind deference from one generation of disciplcs to another, 


11U IIcrodes Atticus gave the sophist Polemo above eight thousand 
pounds for three declamations. See Philostrat. 1. i. p. 538. The 
Antonines founded a school at Athens, in which professors of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, politics, and the four great sects of philosophy were 
maintained at the public expense for the instruction of youth.. 
The salary of a philosopher was ten. thousand drachmæ, between 
three and four hundred pounds a year. Similar establi;;hments were 
formed in the other great cities of the empire. See Lucian in 
Eunuch. tom. ii. p. 3.j
, edit. Reitz. Philostrat. 1. ii. p. 56G. lIi
t. 
August. p. 21. Dion Cassius, 1. lxxi. p. 1195. Juvcnal himself: ill 
a morose satire, which in every line bctrays hi:; own disappointmcnt 
and envy, is obliged, however, to say, - 
"- 0 J uvenes, circumspicit et stimulat "OS, 
Materiamque sibi Ducis indulgentia quærit." - Satir. vü. 20. 


· Vespasian first gave a salary to professors; he assigned to each pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, Greek and Roman, centena sest
rtia. (Sueton. in 
Vesp. 18.) Hadrian and the Antonines, though still lib('ral, were less 
profuse. - G. from \V. Suetonius wrote annua centena L. 807,5,10. -:M. 
t This judgment is rather severe: besides the physicians, astronomers, 
and grammarians, among whom there were some very distinguished men, 
there were still, under Hadrian, Slletonius, Florus, Plutarch; under the 
Antonill<:'s, Arrian, Pausanias, Appian, Marcus Aurelius himself, Sextus 
Empiricus, &c. Jurisprudence gained much by the labors of Sa.h-ius 
Julianus, Julius celsus, Sex. Pomponius, Caius, and others. - G. from \V. 
Yet where, among these, is the writer of original genius, unless, perhaps, 
Plutarch? or even of a at.yle n:'ally elegant? -:\1. 
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prcc1uded every generous nttempt to exercise the powers, or 
enlarge the limits, of the human mind. The beauties of the 
!)oets and orators, instead of kindling a fire like their own, 
inspired only cold and servile imitations: or if any ventured 
to deviate fr01n those luodels, they deviated at the same tin1e 
from good sense and propriety. On the revival of letters, 
the youthful vigor of the imagination, after a long repose, 
national emulation, a new religion, new languages, and a new 
world, called forth the genius of Europe. But the provincials 
of Rome, trained by a uniform artificial foreign education 
were engaged in a very unequal competition with those bold 
ancipnts, who, by expressing their genuine feelings in their 
native tongue, had already occupied every place of honor. 
'fhe name of Poet was almost forgotten; that of Orator was 
usurped by the sophists. A cloud of critics, of compilers, of 
commentators, darkened the face of learning, and the decline 
of genius was soon followed by the corruption of taste. 
The sublime Longinus, who, in somewhat a later period, 
and in the court of a Syrian queen, preserved the spirit of 
ancient Athens, observes and laments this degeneracy of his 
contemporaries, which debased their sentiments, enervated 
their courage, and depressed their talents. "In the same 
nlanner," says he," as some children always remain pygmies, 
whose infant limbs have been too closely confined, thus our 
tender minds, fettered by the prejudices and habits of a just 
servitude, are unable to expand themselves, or to attain that 
well-proportioned greatness which we admire in the ancients; 
who, living under a popular government, wrote with the same 
freedom as they acted." 111 This diminlitive stature of man- 
kind, if we pursue the metaphor, was daily sinking below the 
old standard, and the Roman world was indeed peopled by a 
race of pygmies; when the fierce giants of the north broh:e 
in, and mended the puny breed. They restored a manly 
spirit of freedOll1; and after the revolution of ten centuries, 
freeclOln became the happy parent of taste and science. 


III Longin. de Suùlim. c. 44-, p. 229, edit. Toll. Here, too, we may 

ay of Longinus, "his own example strengthens all his laws." 111- 
Btead of prùposing hi
 sentiments with a manly boldness, he insinu- 
ates them with the most guarded caution; puts them into the mouth 
of a friend, and as far 1t3 we can collect from a corrupted text, makes 
a fohow of refuting them himself. 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF THE CONSTITUTION OF TIlE ROMAN EMPIRE, IN TIlB 
AGE OF THE ANTONINES. 


THE obvious definition of a monarchy seems to be that of 
a state, in which a single person, by wh
tsoever name he may 
be distinguished, is intrusted with the execution of the laws 
the nlanagement of the revenue, and the command of the 
drmy. But, unless public liberty is protected by intrepid and 
vigilant guardians, the authority of so formidable a magistrate 
will soon degenerate into despotism. The influence of the 
clergy, in an age of superstition, might be usefully employed 
to assert the rights of mankind; but so intimate is the con- 
nection between the throne and th9 altar, that the banner 
of the church has very seldom been seen on he side of the 
people. =it' A martial nobility and stubborn commons, posse
sed 
of arms, tenacious of property, and collected 'into constitu- 
tional assemblies, fonn the only balance capable of preserving 
a free constitution against enterprises of an aspiring prince. 
Every barrier of the Roman constitution had been levelled 
by the vast ambition of the dictator; every fence had been 
extirpated by the cruel hand of the triumvir. After the 
victory of Actium, the fate of the Roman world depended on 
the will of Octavianus, surnamed Cæsar, by his uncle's adop- 
tion, and afterwards Augustus, by the flattery of the senate. 
'The conqueror was at the head of forty-four veteran legions,1 
conscious of thcir own strength, and of the weakness of the 
constitution, habituated, during twenty years' civil war, to 


1 Orosius, vi. 18. t 


· Often enmtgh in the ages of superstition, but not in the interest of the 
people or the state, but in that of the church, to which all others were 
subordinate. Yet the power of the pope has often been of great service in 
repressing the excesses of sovereigns, and in softening manners. - W. 
'Ihe history of the Italian republics proves the error of Gibbon, and the 
justice of his German translator's comment. -1\I. 
t Dion says twenty-five, (or three,) (ly. 23.) The united triumvirs had 
but forty-three. (Appian. Bell. Civ. iv. 3.) The testimony of Orosius is 
of little value when more certain may be had. - 'V. But all the legions, 
doubtless, sulJmittcd to Augustus after the battle of Actium. - M. 
VOL. I. 7 
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every ac. of blood and violence, and passionately devoted to 
the house of Cresar, from whence alone they had received, 
and expected, the Inost lavish rewards. The provinces, long 
oppressed by the Ininisters of the republic, sighed for the 
government of a single person, who would be the master, not 
the accomplice, of those petty tyrants. The people of Rome, 
viewing, with a secret pleasure, the humiliation of the aristoc- 
racy, delnanded only bread and pubìic shows; and were 
supplied with both by the liberal hand of Augustus. The 
rich and polite Italians, who had almost universally embraced 
the philosophy of Epicurus, enjoyed the present blessings of 
ease and tranq uiUity, and suffered not the pleasing drealn to 
be interrupted by the memory of their old tumultuous freedom. 
With its power, the senate had lost its dignity; many of the 
most noble families were extinct. The republicans of spirit 
and ability had perished in the field of battle, or in the pro- 
scription. The door of the assembly had been designedly 
left open, for a mixed multitude of more than a thousand 
persons, who reßected disgrace upon their rank, instead of 
:leriving honor from it. 2 
The reformation of the senate was one of the first steps in 
which Augustus laid aside the tyrant, and professed himself 
the father of his country. He was elected censor; and, in 
concert with his faithful Agrippa, he examined the list of the 
senators, expelled a few members,* whose vices or whose 
obstinacy required a public example, persuaded near two 
hundred to prevent the shame of an expulsion by a voluntary 
retreat, raised the qualification of a senator to about ten 
thousand pounds, created a sufficient number of patrician 
families, and accepted for himself the honorable title of Prince 
of the Scnate,t which had always been bestowed, by the 


: Julius Cæsar introduced soldiers, strangers, and half.. barbarians 
into the senate (Sueton. in Cæsar. c. 71, 80.) The abuse became still 
more scandalous after his death. 


. Of th
s
 D!on, 
nd 
u_etoni
s knew nothing. - W. Dian says the · 
contrary, aVTO, P.
II ovðoa aVTWII àrr1])..llljlt. - 1\1. 
t But Augustus, then Octavius, was censor, and in virtue of that office, 
even according to the constitution of the free republic, could reform the 
senate, expel unworthy members, name the Princeps Senatûs, &c. That 
was called, as is well known, Senatum legere. It was customary, during 
the free republic, for the censor to be named Princeps Senatûs, (S. Liv. 1. 
xxvii. c. 11, 1. xl. c. 51;) and Dion expressly says, that this was done 
according to ancient usage. He was empowered by a decree of the senate 
(ßov)..ij, i1ftTPflJ.6.U'7') to admit a number of families among the patricians. 
Finally, the senate was not the legislative power. - \-Y. 
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censors, on the citizen the 1110st eminent for his honors and 
services. 3 But whilst he thus restored the dignity, he de- 
stroyed the independence, of the senatc. The principles of a 
free constitution are irrecoverably lost, when the legislative 
power is nOlninated by the executive. 
Before an assernbly thus 1110deUed and prepared, Augustus 
pronounced a studied oration, which displayed his patrÎoti::;m, 
and disguised his ambition. "He lamented, yet excused, his 
past conduct. Filial piety had required at his hands the 
revenge of his father's lllUrder; the humanity of his own 
nature had sometimes given way to the stern laws of necessity, 
and to (t. forced ëonnection with two unworthy colleagues: as 
long as Antony lived, the republic forbade him to abandon her 
to a degenerate Roman, and a barbarian queen. I-Ie was 
now at liberty to satisfy his duty and his inclination. He 
solemnly restored the senate and people to all their ancient 
fights; and wished only to mingle with the crowd of his felIow- 
citizens, and to share the blessings which he had obtained for 
J.1is countrv." 4 
It would require the pen of Tacitus (if Tacitus had assisted 
at this assembly) to describe the various emotions of the senate; 
those that were suppressed, and those that were affected. It 
was dangerous to trust the sincerity of Augustus; to seem to 
distrust it was still more dangerous. The respective advan- 
tages of lTIonarchy and a republic have often divided specula- 
tive inquirers; the present greatness of the Roman state, the 
corruption of manners, and the license of the soldiers, supplied 
new arguments to the advocates of monarchy; and these 
general views of government were again warped by the hopes 
and fears of each individual. Amidst this confusion of senti- 
ments, the answer of the senate was unanimous and decisive. 
They refused to accept the resignation of Augustus; they 

onjured him not to desert the republic, which he had saved. 

fter a decent resistance, the crafty tyrant submitted to the 
orders of the senate; and consented to receive the govern- 
ment of the provinces, and the general command of the 
tloman armies, under the well-known names of PROCONSUL 
and IIIIPERATOR.5 But he would receive them only for ten 


3 Dion Cassius,!. lüi. p. G93. Suetonius in August. c. 35. 
4 Dioll (1. liii. p. 698) gives us a prolix and bombast speech on 
this great occasion. I have borrowed from Suctollius and Tacitus the 
general language of Augustus. 
;; Imj1erator (from which we have derived Emperor) signified Wlder 
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years. Even before the expiration of that period, he hoped' 
that the wounds of civil discord would be cOl-npletely healed, 
and that the republic, restored to its pristine health and vigor 
would no longer require the dangerous interposition of so 
extraordinary a magistrate. The mmnory of this comedy, 
repeated several times during the life of Augustus, was pre- 
served to the last ages of the empire, by the peculiar pomp 
with which the perpetual monarchs of ROl-ne always solem.. 
nized the tenth years of their reign.6 
'\Vithout any violation of the principles of the constitution, 
the general of the Roman armies I-night receive and exercise 
an authority almost despotic over the soldiers, the enemies, 
and the subjects of the republic. \Yith regard to the soldiers, 
the jealousy of freedom had, even from the earliest ages of 
Rome, given way to the höpes of conquest, and a just sense 
of military discipline. The die-tator, or e-onsul, had a right to 
command the service of the Roman youth; and to punish an 
obstinatt or cowardly disobedience by the most severe and 
ignOlninious penalties, by striking the offender out of the list 
of citizens, by confise-ating his property, and by selling his 
person into slavery.7 The Inost sacred rights of freedom, 
e-onfirmed by the Porcian and Sempronian ia ws, were sus- 
pended by the military engagement. In his camp the general 
exercised an absolute power of life and death; his jurisdiction 
was not confined by any forms of trial, or rules of proceeding, 
and the execution of the sentence was immediate and without 
appeal.8 The choice of the enemies of Rome was regularly 
decided by the legislative authority. The most important 
resolutions of peace and war were seriously dnbated in the 
senate, and solemnly ratified by the people. But when the 
arms of the legions were carrie-d to a great distance from 
Italy, the generals assumed the liberty of directing them 
against whatever people, and in whatever manner, they judged 


the republic no more than general, and was emphatically bestowed by 
the soldiers, when on the field of battle they proclaimed their victori- . 
ous leader worthy of that title. 'Vhen the Roman emperors assumed 
it in that sense, they placed it after thcir name, and marked how uften 
they had taken it. 
Ii Dion, 1. liü. p. 703, &c. 
7 Livy Epitom. 1. xiv. [c. 27.] Yaler. 
Iaxim. vi. 3. 
8 See, in the viiith book of Livy, the conduct of :ManJius TorquatuJ 
and Papirius Cursor. They violated thE' laws of nature and humanity, 
but they asserted those of military discipline; and the people, who 
abhorred the action, was obliged to respect the princiþle. 
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most advantageous for the public service. It was from the 
success, not from the justice, of their enterprises, that they 
expected the honors of a triumph. In the use of victory, es. 
pecially after they were no longer controlled by the cornmis. 
sioners of the senate, they exercised the rnost unbounded des- 
potism. \Vhen Pompey commanded in the East, he rewarded 
his soldiers and allies, dethroned princes, divided kingdoms, 
founded colonies, and distributed the treasures of I\Ethridates. 
On his return to Rome, he obtained, by a single act of the 
senate and people, the universal ratification of all his proceed. 
ings. 9 Such was the power over the soldiers, and 0\ er the 
enemies of Rome, which was either granted to, or assumed 
by, the generals of the republic. They were, at the samc 
time, the governors, or rather monarchs, of the conquered 
provinces, united the civil with the military character, admin. 
istered justice as well as the finances, and exercised both the 
executive and legislative power of the state. 
From what has been already observed in the first chapter 
of this work, some notion may be formed of the armies and 
provinces thus intrusted to the ruling hand of Augustus. But 
as it was impossible that he could personally command the 
legions of so many distant frontiers, he was indulged by the 
senate, as Pompey had already been, in the permission of 
devolving the execution of his great office on a sufficIent 
number of lieutenants. In rank and authority these officers 
seemed not inferior to the ancient proconsuls; but their station 
,,,.as dependent and precarious. They received and held their 
commissions at the will of a superior, to whose auspicious 
influence the merit of their actions was legally attributed.I o 
They were the representatives of the emperor. The emperor 


9 By the lavish but unconstrained suffrages of the people, Pompey 
had obtained a military command scarcely inferior to that of Augus.. 
tus. Among the extraordinary acts of power executed by the former, 
we may remark the foundation of twenty-nine cities, and the distri- 
bution of three or four millions ste.rling to his troops. The ratifica- 
tion of his acts met with some opposition and delays in the senatc. 
See Plutarch, Appian, Dion Cassius, and the first book of the epistles 
to Atticus. 
10 Under the commonwealth, a triumph could only be claimed by 
tha general, who was authorized to take the Auspices in the name 
of the people. By an exact consequence, drawn from this principle 

f policy and religion, the triumph was reserved to the emperor; 
and his most successful lieutenants were satisfied with some marks 
of distinction, which, under the name of triumphal honC1rs, wcre 
invented in their favor. 
7. 
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alone was the general of the republic, and his jurisdiction, CiVl 
as well as military, extended over all the conquests of Ilûme. 
It was some satisfaction, however, to the senate, that he always 
delegated his power to the members of their body. The im- 
perial lieutenants were of consular or prætorian dignity; the 
legions were commanùed by senators, and the præfecture of 
Egypt was the only Í1llportant trust committed 10 a ROlllan 
knight. 
'Vithin six days after Augustus had been compelled to 
accept so very liberal a grant, he resolved to gratify the pride 
of the senate by an easy sacrifiëe. lIe represented to them, 
that they had enlarged his powers, even beyond that degree 
,vhich might be required by the melancholy condition of the 
tilTIes. They had not permitted hilu to refuse the laborious 
command of the armies and the frontiers; but he must insist 
on being allo\ved to restore the more peaceful and secure 
provinces to the mild adrninistration of the civil magistrate. 
In the division of the provinces, Augustus provided for his 
own power and for the dignity of the republic. The procon- 
suls of the senate, particularly those of Asia
 Greece, and 
Africa, enjoyed a 11l0re honoraòle character than the lieuten- 
ants of the emperor, who commanded in Gaul or Syria. The 
former were attended by lictors, the latter by soldiers.* A 
law was passed, that wherever the emperor was present, hi8 
extraordinary commission should supersede the ordinary juris- 
diction of the governor; a custom was introduced, that the 
new conquests belonged to the imperial pOl,tion; and it was 
soon discovered that the authority of thé l'J r ince, the favorite 
epithet of Augustus, was the same in every part of the empire. 
In return for this imaginary concession, Augustus obtained 
an important privilcge, which rendered him Inaster of Rorne 
and Italy. By a dangerous exception to the ancient maxims, 
he was authorized to preserve his military command, sup- 
ported by a numerous body of guards, eveu in time of peace, 
and in the heart of the capital. His command, indeed, was 


. This distinction is without foundation. The lieutenants of the empe- 
ror, who were called P.roprætQrs, whether they had been prætors or con:<uls, 
were attended by six lictors; those who had the right of the sWOld, (of life 
and death over the soldiers. - :M.) bore the military habit (palurlamentum) 
and the sword. The proyincial governors commissioned by the senate, who, 
whether they had been consuls or not, were called Proconsuls, had twelve 
lictors when they had been consuls, and six only when they had but been 
prætors. The provinces of Africa and Asia were only given to ex-consuls. 
See, on the Organization of the Proyinces, Dion, mi. 12, 16. Strabo, xvii. 
840. - \V. 
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confined to those citizens who were engaged in the serviee by 
the military oath; but such was the propensity of the Romans 
to servitude, that the oath was voluntarily taken by the magis- 
trates, the senators, and the equestrian order, till the homage 
of flattery was insensibly converted into an annual and solemn 
protestation of fidelity. 
Although Augustus considered a military force as the finn- 
est foundation, he wisely rejected it, as a very od ions instru- 
ment of government. It was more agreeable to his temper 
as well as to his policy, to reign under the venerable names 
of ancient magistracy, and artfully to collect, in his own per 
son, all the scattered rays of civil jurisdiction. \Vith this view, 
he permitted the senate to confer upon him, for his life, the 
powers of the consular 11 and tribunitian offices,12 which were, 
in the same manner, continued to all his successors. The 
consuls had succeeded to the kings of Rome, and represented 
the dignity of the state. They superintended the cerelnonies 
of religion, levied and commanded the legions, gave audience 
to foreign ambassadors, and presided in the assemblies both 
of the senate and people. The general control of the finances 
was intrusted to their care; and though they seldom had 
leisure to administer justice in person, they were considered 
as the supreme guardians of law, equity, and the public peace. 
Such was their ordinary jurisdiction; but whenever the senate 
empowered the first magistrate to consult the safety of the 
commonwealth, he was raised by that decree above the laws, 
and exercised, in the defence of liberty, a temporary despot.. 
ism)3 The character of the tribunês was, in every respect, 
different frorn that of the consuls. The appearance of the 


11 Cicero (de Legibus, iii. 3) givcs the consular office the name 
of Regia potestas; and Polybius (1. vi. c. 3) observes three powers in 
the Roman constitution. The monarchical was represented and cx- 
ercised by the consuls. 
12 As the tribunitian power (distinct from the annual office) was 
first invented by the dictator Cresar, (Dion, 1. xliv. p. 384,) we may 
easily conceive, that it was givcn as a reward for having so nobly 
assc!'ted, by arms, the sacred rights of the tribunes and people. See 
his (-wn Commentaries, de Bell. Civil. 1. i. 
13 Augustus exercised nine annual consulships without interrup- 
tion. He then most artfully refused that magistracy, as well as the 
dictatorship, absented himself from Rome, and waited till the fatal 
e'rects of tumult and faction forced the senate to invest him with a 
1 ""1'petual consulship. Augustus, as well as lùs successors, affected, 
y.\vever, to c\'uceal so invidious a title. 
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former was lTIodest and humble; but their persons were sacred 
and inviolable. Their force was suited rather for opposition 
than for action. They were instituted to defend the oppressed, 
to pardon offences, to arraign the enemies of the people, and, 
when they judged it necessary, tq stop, by a single word, the 
whole machine of government. As long as the republic sub- 
sisted, the dangerous influence, which either the consul ar the 
tribune might derive from their respective jurisdiction, was 
diminished by several important restrictions. Their authority 
expired with the year in which they were elected; the former 
office was divided between two, the latter among ten persons; 
and, as both in their private and public interest they were 
averse to each other, their mutual conflicts contributed, for the 
most part, to strengthen rather than to destroy the balance of 
the constitution.* But when the consular and tribunitian powers 
were united, when they were vested for life in a single person, 
when the general of the army was, at the same tilne, the min- 
ister of the senate and the representative of the Roman people, 
it was impossible to resist the exercise, nor was it easy to 
define the limits, of his imperial prerogative. 
To these accumulated honors, the policy of Augustus soon 
added the splendid as well as important dignities of supr
me 
pontiff, and of censor. By the former he acquired the ma:!- 
ngement of the religion, and by the latter a legal inspection 
over the manne
 
nd fortunes, of the Roman people. If so 
many distinct and independent powers did not exactly unite 
with each other, the complaisance of the senate was prepared 
to supply every deficiency by the most ample and extraordinary 
concessions. The emperors, as the first ministers of the 
republic, were exempted from the obligation and penalty of 
many inconvenient laws: they were authorized to convoke 
the senate, to ma}{e several motions in the same day, to 
recommend candIdates for the honors of the state, to enlarge 
the bounds of the city, to employ the revenue at their discre- 
tion, to declare peace and war, to ratify treaties; and by a 
most comprehensive clause, they were empowered to execute 
whatsoever they should judge advantageous to the empire, and 


. The note of 111. Guizot on the tribunitian power applies to the French 
translation rather than to the original. The former has, maintenir la 
balance toujours égale, which implies much more than Gibbon's genl'ral 
expression. The note belongs rather to the history of the l
epublic than 
that of the Empire. - M. 
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Q.greeable to the 111ajesty of things private or public, human or 
divine. 14 
'Vhen all the various powers of executive government were 
cornmitted to the Imperial magistrate, the ordinary magis- 
trates of the cornmonwealth languished in obscurity, without 
vigor, and almost without business. The names and forms 
of the ancient administration were preserved by Augustus 
with the 1110st anxious care. The usual nurnber of consuls, 
prætors, and tribunes,I5 were annually invested with their re.. 
spective ensigns of office, and continued to discharge some of 
their least important functions. Those honors still attracted 
the vain ambition of the Romans; and the emperors them.. 
selves, though invested for life with the powers of the consul.. 
ship, frequently aspired to the title of that annual dignity, 
which they condescended to share with the most illustrious of 
their féllov/-citizens.l 6 In the election of these magistrates, 
the people, during the reign of Augustus, were permitted to 
expose all the inconveniences of a wild democracy. That 
artful prince, instead of discovering the least symptom of im- 
patience, humbly solicited their suffrages for himself or his 
friends, and scrupulously practised all the duties of an ordinary 


14 See a fragment of a Decree of the Senate, conferring on the 
emperor V cspa8ian all the powers granted to his predecessors, Au- 
gustu
, Tiberius, and Claudius. This curious and important monu- 
ment is published in Gruter's Inscriptions, No. ccxlii.!I!- 
1;) Two consuls were created on the Calends of January; but in 
the course of the year others were substituted in their places, till the 
annualllumber seems to have amounted to no less than twelve. The 
prætors were usually sixteen or eighteen, (Lipsius in Excurs. D. ad 
Tacit. Annal. 1. i.) I have not mentioned the .iEdiles or Quæstors. 
Officers of the police or revenue easily adapt themselves to any form 
of government. In the time of Nero, the tribunes legally possessed 
the right of intercLssion, though it might be dangerous to exercise it, 
(Tacit. Annal. xvi. 26.) In the time of 1ì'ajan, it was doubtful 
whether the tribuneship was an office or a name, (Plin. Epist. i. 
23.) 
16 The tyrants thcm5elvcs were ambitious of the consuhhip. The 
virtuous princes were moderate in the pursuit, and exact in the dis- 
charge of it. Trajan revived the ancient oath, and swore before the 
c( nsul's tribunal that he would observe the laws, (Plill. Panegyl'ic. 
c. 6:1.) 


· It Ï3 a\so in the editions of Tacitus by Ryck, (Annal. p. 420,421,) and 
Ernesti, (Excurs. ad lib. iv. 6;) but this fragment contains so many incon- 
sistencio'l, both in matter and form, that its authenticity may 1;e doubted. 
-'V. 
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candidate.1 7 But we may venture to ascribe to his councils 
the first measure of the succeeding reign, by which the elec- 
tIons were transferred to the senate.1 8 The assemblies of tne 
people were forever abolished, and the emperors were delIv- 
ered from a dangerous multitude, who, without restoring lib- 
erty, might have disturbed, and perhaps endangered, the 
established government. 
By declaring themselves the protectors of the people, 
Marius and Cæsar had subverted the constitution of their 
country. But as soon as the senate had been humbled and 
disarmed, such an assembly, consisting of five or six hundred 
persons, was found a much more tractable and useful instru- 
l11ent of dominion. It was on the dignity of the senate that 
Augustus and his successors founded their new empire; and 
they affected, on every occasion, to adopt the language and 
principles of Patricians. In the admínistration of their own 
powers, they frequently consulted the great national council, 
and seemed to refer to its decision the most ill1portant concerns 
of peace and war. Rome, Italy, and the internal provinces, 
were subject to the immediate jurisdiction of the senate. 
With regard to civil objects, it was the supreme court of 
appeal; with regard to criminal matters, a tribunal, constitut- . 
ed for the trial of all offences that were committed by men 
in any public station, or that affected the peace and l11ajesty 
of the Roman people. The exercise of the judicial power 
became the most frequent and serious occupation of the 
senate; and the important causes that were pleaded before 
thCI11 afforded a last refuge to the spirit of ancient eloquence. 
As a council of state, and as a court of justice, the senate pos- 
sessed very considerable prerogatives; but in its legislative 
capacity, in which it was supposed virtually to represent the 


17 Quoties 1\fagistratuum Comitiis interesset. Tribus cum candida- 
tis suis circuibat: supplicabatque more solemni. Ferebat ct ipse 
Buffragium in tribubus, ut unU8 e populo. Suetonius in August. 
c. 66. 
18 Turn primum Comitia e campo ad patres translata sunt. Tacit. 
Annal. i. 15. The word prinuun seems to allude to some faint and 
unsuccessful efforts which were m:tde towarùs restoring them to the 
people. · 


. The emperor Caligula made the attempt: he restored the Comitia to 
the people, but, in a short time, took them away again. Suet. in Caio. 

. 16. Dion. lix. 9, 20. N everthcless, at the time of Dion, thlJ)' preserved 
still the form of the Comltia. Dion. hili. 20. - 'V. 
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people, the rights of sovereignty were acknowledged to reside 
in that assembly. Every power was derived from their au. 
thority, every law was ratified by their sanction. Their regu. 
Iar n1ectings were held on three stated days in every month 
the Calends, the Nones, and the Ides. The debates were con- 
ducted with decent freedom; and the emperors themselves, 
who gloried in the name of senators, sat, voted, and divided 
with their equals. 
To resume, in a few words, the system of the Imperial 
government; as it was instituted by Augustus, and main.. 
tained by those princes who understood their own interest and 
that of the people, it may be defined an absolute monarchy 
disguised by the forms of a commonwealth. The n1asters of 
the Roman world surrounded their throne with darkness, con 
cealed their irresistible strength, and humbly professed them 
selves the accountable ministers of the senate, whose supremo 
decrees they dictated and obeyed.1 9 
The face of the court corresponded with the forms of the 
administration. The emperors, if we except those tyrants 
whose capricious folly violated every law of nature and de. 
cency, disdained that pomp and ceremony which might offend 
their countrymen, but could add nothing to their real power. 
In all the offices of life, they affected to confound themselves 
with their subjects, and maintained with them an equal inter- 
course of visits and entertainments. Their habit, their palace, 
their table, were suited only to the rank of an opulent sena. 
tor. Their family, however numerous or splendid, was com- 
posed entirely of their domestic slaves and freedmen. 20 
Augustus or Trajan would have blushed at employing the 
111eanest of the Romans in those menial offices, which, in the 


19 Dion Cassius (1. liii. p. 703-714) has given a very loose and 
partial sketch of the Imperial sJstem. 1'0 illustrate and often to cor- 
rect him. I have mcditatcd Tacitus, examincd Suctonius, and consulted 
the following moderns: the Abbé de In Bleterie, in the :Mémoires de 
r Académie des Inscriptions, tom. :fix. xxi. xxiv. xxv. xxvü. Beau- 
fort, République Romaine, tom. i. p. 255-275. The Dissertations of 
N oodt and Gronovius, de lege Regia, printed at Leyden, in the year 
1731. Gravina de Imperio Romano, p. 419---514 of rus Opuscula. 
1tIaffei, Verona lliustrata, p. i. p. 245, &0. 
20 A wcak prince will always be governed by his domestics. The 
power of slavcs agglav
ted the shame of the Romans; and the senato 
paid court to a Pallas or a N arcis8us. Thcre is 8 chance that a 
modern fa,'oritc may be a gentleman. 
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household and bedchamber of a limited monarch, are Be 
eagerly solicited by the proudest nobles of Britain. 
'"fhe deification of the emperors 21 is the only instan
e in 
which they departed from their accustomed pruùence and 
modesty. The Asiatic Greeks were the first inventors, the 
successors of Alexander the first objects, of this servile and 
impious moùe of adulation.* It was easily transferred from 
the kings to the governors of .Asia; and the Roman magis
 
trates very frequently were adored as provincial deities, with 
the pomp of altars and temples, of festivals and sacrifices. 22 
1t was natural that the emperors should 11.0t refuse whnt the 
proconsuls had accepted; and the divine honors which both 
the one and the other received from the provinces, attested 
:rather the despotism than the servitude of Rome. But the 
conquerors soon imitated the vanquished nations in the arts 
of flattery; and the imperious spirit of the first Cæsar too 
easily consented to assume, during his lifetime, a plnce among 
the tutelar deities of Rome. The milder ten1per of his suc- 
cessor declined so dangerous an ambition, which was never 
afterwards revived, except by the 11ladness of Caligula and 
Domitian. Augustus pernlitted indeed son1e of the 111"ovincial 
cities to erect temples to his honor, on condition that they 
should associate the worship of Ronle with that of the SOYü- 
reign; he tolerated private superstition, of which he n1ight be 


21 See a treatise of V 3ndale de Consecrationc Principium. It 
'Would be easier for me to copy, than it has been to verify, the quota- 
tions of that learned Dutchman. 
22 See a dissertation of the Abbé :ßlongault in the first volume of 
the Academy of Inscriptions. 


· This is inaccurate. The successors of Alexander were not the first 
deificd sovereigns; the EgJ'ptians had dcified and worshipped marry of 
their kings; the 01yrnpus of the Grf'cks was peopled with di,-inities who 
had reigned on earth; finally, Romulus himself had received the honors 
of an apotheosis (Tit. Liv. i. 16) a long time before Alexandf>r and his 
successors. It is also an inaccuracy to confound the honors offered in the 
provinces to the Roman governors: by temples and altars, with thc true 
apotheosis of tl1e empcrors; it was not a religious 'Worship, for it had 
ncithf'T priests nor sacrifices. Augustus was scycrciy blamed for having 
pcrmitted himself to be worshippcd as a god in the provinces, (Tac. Ann. 
1. 10:) he would not have incmrcd that blame if hc had only doue what 
the governors were accustomed to do. - G. from 'V. :M. GuÎzot has been 
guilty of a still greater inaccuracy in confounding the deitication of the 
living with the apotheosis of the dead emperors. The nature of the king- 
worship of Egypt is still very obscure; the hero-worship of the Grceka 
very different from the adoration of the" præsens Durnen" in tbe reigning 
8overcign. - Dl - 
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the object; 23 but he contented himself with being revered by 
the senate and the people in his human character, and wisely 
left to his successor the care of his public deification. A rpg- 
ulal' custom was introduced, that on the ùecease of cV(.:ry 
emperor who had He ither lived nor died like a tyrant, the 
senatc by a solemn decree should pbce hilTI in the numbcr of 

he gods: and the ceremonies of his apotheosis were blended 
with those of his funeral.t This legal, and, as it should 
scem, injudicious profanation, so abhorrent to our stricter 
principles, was reccived with a very faint murmur,24 by the 
easy nature of Polytheism; but it.was received as an institu- 
tion, not of religion, but of policy. 'Ve should disgrace the 
virtues of the Antonines by comparing them with the vices 
of Hercules or Jupiter. Even the characters of Cæsar or 
Augustus were far superi()1' to thos
 o
 the popular deities. 
But it was the Inisfoftune of the former to live in an enlight- 
ened age, and their actions were too faithfully recorded to 
admit of such a lTIixture of fable and mystery, as the deyotion 
of the vulgar requires. As soon as their divinity was estab- 
lished hy law, it sunk into oblivion, without contributing either 
to their own fame, or to the dignity of succeeding princes. 
In the consideration of the .Imperial government, we have 
frequently 111cntioned the artful founder, under his well-known 
title of Augustus, which was not, however, conferred upon him 
till the edifice was almost completed. The obscure name of 
Octavianus he derived from a mean family., in the little town 
of .Aricia.t It was stained with the blood of the proscription; 


23 Jurandasque tuum per nomen ponimus aras, says I-Iorace to the 
emperor himself, and Horace was well acquainted with the court of 
Augustus.- 
24 See Cicero in Philippic. i. 6. JuIiañin Cæsaribus. Inque Deûm 
templis jurabit Roma per umbras, is the' indignant exprebsion of 
Lucan; but it is a patriotic, rather than a devout indignation. 


. The good princes were not those who alone obtained the honors of an 
apotheosis: it was conferred on many tyrants. Sce an excellent trf'atise 
of Schæpfiin, de COllsecratione Imperatorum Romanorum, in his Commcn- 
tationcs historicæ et criticæ. Bille, 17.11, p. 184. - \V. 
t The curious satire the àITOKO>'VVTWUIÇ, in the works of Seneca, is the 
strongest remonstrance of profanC'd religion. - M. 
t Octavius was not of an obscure family, but of a considerable one of 
the equestrian order. His father, C. Octavius, who possessed great prop- 
erty, had been prætor t governor of Macedonia, adorned with the title of 
Imperator, and 'was on the point of becoming consul when he died. His 
mother, Attia t was daughter of M. Attius Balbus, who had also been 
prætor. M. Anthony reproached Octa,'ius with having been born in Aricia, 
VOL. I. 8 
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and he was desirous, had it bee'n possible, to erase all memory 
of his former life. The illustrious surname of Cæsar he had 
assumed, as the adopted son of the dictator: but he had too 
n1uch gaud sense, either to hope to be confounded, or to wish 
to be compared, with that extraordiary man. It was proposed 
in the senate to dignify their minister with a new appellation; 
and after a serious discussion, that of Augustus was chosen, 
among several others, as being the most expressive of the 
character of peace and sanctity, which he uniformly affect- 
ed. 25 Augustus was therefore a personal, Cæsar a family 
distinction. The former should naturally have expired with 
the prince on whom it was bestowed; and however the latter 
was diffused by adoption and female alliance, Nero was the 
last prince who could anege any hereditary claim to the hon- 
ors of the Julian line. But, at the time of his death, the 
practice of a century had inseparably connected those appel- 
lations with the ImperTal dignity, and they have been pre- 
served by a long succession of emperors, Romans, Greeks, 
Franks, and Germans, from the faU of the republic to the 
present time. A distinction was, however, soon introduced. 
The sacred title of Augustus was always reserved for the 
monarch, whilst the name of Cresar was more freely commu- 
nicated to his relations; and, fr0111 the reign of IIadrian, at 
least, was appropriated to the second person in the state, who 
was considered as the presumptive heir of the empire.. 
The tender respect of Augustus for a free constitution 
which he had destroyed, can only be eXplained by an atten- 


25 Dion Cassius, I. liü. p. 710, with the curious Annotations of 
Rcimar. 


which, nevertheless, \Vas a considerable municipal city: he was vigorously 
refutctl by Cicero. Philip. iii. c. 6. - 'V. Gibbon probably meant that the 
family had but recently emerged into notice. - M. 
· The princes who by their birth or their adoption belonged to the family 
of the Cæsars, took the name of Cæsar. After the death of Nero, this 
name designated the Imperial dignity itself, and afterwards the appointed 
successor. The time at which it was emploJcd in the latter sense, cannot 
be fixed with certainty. Bach (lIist. Jurisprud. Rom. 304) affirms from 
'l'acitus, H. i. 15, and Suetonius, Galba 17, that Galba conferred on Piso 
Licinianus the title of Cæsar, and from that time the term had this mean- 
ing; but these two historians simply say that he appointed Pi
o his suc- 
cessor, and do not mention the word Cresar. Aurelius Victor (in Traj. 348, 
ed. Artzen) says that Hadrian first received this title on his adoption; but 
as the adoption of Hadrian is still doubtful, and besides this, as Trajan, 
on his death-bed, was not likely to have created a new title for his suc- 
cessor, it is more probable that .iElius Verus was the first who was called 
CiP.sar, when adopted by Hadrian. Spart. in Ælio Vero, 102.- W. 
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tive consideration of the character of that subtle tyrant. A 
cool head, an unfeeling heart, and a cowardly disposition, 
prompted him at the age of nineteen to assume the mask of 
hypocrisy, which he never afterwards laid aside. \Vith the 
same hand, and probably with the same temper, he signed 
the proscription of Cicero, and the pardon of Cinna. His 
virtues, and even his vices, were artificial; and according to 
the various dictates of his interest, he was at first the enemy, 
and at last the father, of the Roman world. 26 \Vhen he 
framed the artful system of the Imperial authority, his mod- 
eration was inspired by his fears. He wished to deceive the 
people by an image of civil liberty, and the armies by an 
image of civil government. 
I. The death of Cæsar was ever before .his eyes. II.... had 
lavished wealth and honors on his adherents; but the .oost 
favored friends of his uncle were in the number of the con- 
spirators. The fidelity of the legions might defend his 
authority against open rebellion; but their vigilance could 
not secure his person from the dagger of a deteflllined 
republican; and the Romans, who revered the n1cmory of 
Brutus,27 would applaud the imitation of his virtue. Cresar 
had provoked his fate, as much by the ostentation of his 
power, as by his power itself. The consul or the tribune 
Inight have reigned in peace. The title of king had armed 
the Romans against his life. Augustus was sensible that man- 
kind is governed by names; nor was he deceived in his ex- 
pectation, that the senate and people would submit to slavery, 
provided they were respectfully assured that they still enjoyed 
their ancient freedom. A feeble senate and enervated people 
cheerfully acquiesced in the pleasing illusion, as long as it 
was supported by the virtue, or even by the prudence, of the 


26 As Octayianus advanced to the banquet of the Cæsars, his color 
changed like that of the chameleon; pale at first, then red, afterwards 
black, he at last assumed the mild livery of Venus and the Graces, 
(Cæsars, p. 309.) This image, employed by Julian in his ingenious 
fiction, is just and elegant; but when he considers this change of 
character as real, and ascribes it to the power of philosophy, he does 
too much honor to philosophy anù to Octavianus. 
27 Two centuries after the establishment of monarchy, the emperor 

Iarcw
 .A.ntoninus recommends the character of Drutus as a perfect 
model of Roman virtue.. 


· In a very ingenious essay, Gibbon has ventured to call in qucstior. the 
prcl
mincnt virtue of ßrutus. 
lisc. 'Yorks, iv. 9.5. -:M. 
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successors of Augustus. It ,vas a nlOtive of self-prescn a- 
tion, not a principle of liberty, that animated the conspirators 
against Caligula, Nero, and D0111itian. They attacked the 
person of the tyrant, without ailning their blow at the author- 
ity of the emperor. 
There appears, indeed, one memorable occasion, in which 
the senate, after seventy years of patience, made an inefTcc- 
tual attempt to reassume its long-forgott
n rights. 'Vhen the 
throne was vacant by the 111urder of Caligula, the consuls 
convoked that assembly in the Capitol, condemned the mem- 
ory of the Cæsars, gave the watchword liberty to the few 
('.ohorts who faintly adhered to their standard, and during 
eight-and-forty hours acted as the indepelldent chiefs of a 
free common\vealth. But while they deliberated, the præto- 
rian guards had resolved. The stupid Claudius, brother of 
Germanicus, was already in their camp, invested with the 
Iroperial purple, and prepared to support his election by arms. 
l'he dream of liberty was at an end; and the senate awoke 
-to all the horrors of inevitable servitude. Deserted by the 
people, and threatened by a military force, that feeble assem- 
bly was compelled to ratify the choice of the prætorians, and 
to embrace the benefit of an amnesty, which Claudius had 
the prudence to offer, and the generosity to observe. 28 
II. The insolence of the armies inspired Augustus with 
fears of a still more alarming nature. The despair of the 
citizens could only attempt, what the power of the soldiers 
w
s, at any time, able to execute. How precarious was his 
own authority over men whom he haù taught to violate eyery 
social duty! He had heard their seditious clamors; he 
dreaded their cahner moments of reflection. One revolution 
ht.:.ld been purchased by immense rewards; but a s('cond revo- 
lution might double those rewards. The troops professed the 
fondest attachment to the house of Cæsar; but the attach. 
ments of the l11ultitude are capricious and inconstant. 
Augustus summoned to his aid whatever remained in those 
fierce minds of Roman prejudices; enforced the rigor of 
discipline by the sanction of law; amI, interposing tho 
l1mjcsty of the senate between the emperor and the army, 


!!8 It is much to be regretted that we have lost the part of Tacitus 
which treated of that transaction. 'Ve are forced to content our- 
selves with the popular rumors of Josephus, and the imperfect hints 
of Dion and Suetonius. 
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boldly claimed their allegiance, as the first magistrate of tho 
republic. 29 
During a long period of two hundred and twenty years 
from the establishment of this artful system to the death of 
. Commodus, the dangers inherent to a military govenunent 
were, in a great measure, suspended. The soldiers were 
seldom roused to that fatal sense of their own strength, and of 
the weakness of the civil authority, which ,vas, before and 
afterwards, productive of such dreadful calamities. Caligula 
and Domitian were assassinated in their palace by their own 
domestics:* the convulsions \vhich agitated Rome on the 
death of the former, were confined to the walls of the city. 
But Nero involved the whole empire in his ruin. In the 
space of eighteen months, four princes perished by the 
sword; and the ROlnan world was shaken by the fury of the 
contending armies. Excepting only this short, though vio- 
lent eruption of n1ilitary license, the two centuries from 
Augustus to Commodus passed away unstaincd with civil 
blood, anù undisturbed by revolutions. The emperor was 
elected by the authority oj. the senate, and the consent of tlte 
soldiers. 30 The legions respected their oath of fidelity; and 
it requires a minute inspection of the Rmnan annals to 
discover three inconsiderable rebellions, which were all 


29 Augustus restored the ancient severity of discipline. After the 
civil wars, he dropped the endearing name of Fello'w-Soldiers, and 
called them only Soldiers, (Sueton. in August, c. 2.5.) See the use 
Tiberius maùe of the Senate in the mutiny of the Pannonian legions, 
(Tacit. Annal. i.) 
30 These words seem to have been the constitutional language. See 
Tacit. Annal. :xiii. 4. t 


· Caligula perished by a conspiracy formed by the officers of the præto- 
rian troops, and Domitian would not, perhaps, have been assassinated 
without the participation of the two chiefs of that guard in his death. 
-\v. 
t This panegyric on the soldiery is rather too liberal. Claudius wa
 
obliged to purchase their consent to his coronation: the presents which he 
made, and those which the prætorians received on othf'r occasions, cOllsid- 

rably emharrassed the finances. Moreover, this formidable guard fa.vored, 
m general, the cruelties of the tyrants. The distant revolts were more 
frequcnt than Gibbon thinks: already, under Tiberius, the legions of Oer- 
ma!lY would have seditiously cOllstraine(l Germanicus to assume the 1m. 
penal purple. On the r('volt of Claudius Civilis, under Vespasian, the 
legions of Gaul murdered thcir general, and offered their assistance to the 
Gauls who were in insurrection. Julins Sabinus made himself be þro. 
c1aimed emperor, &c. The wars, the merit, and the severe discipline of 
Trajan, Hadtian, and the two Antonines, established, for some time, a 
greater degree of subordination. - 'V. 
8* 
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suppressed in a lèw months, and without even the hazara 
of a battle. 31 
In elective monarch
es, the vacancy of the throne is a mo- 
11lent big with danger. ana mischief. The Roman emperors, 
desirous to spare the legions that interval of suspense, anù the 
temptation of an irregular choice, invested their designed suc- 
cessor with so large a share of present power, as should ena- 
ble hun, after their decease, to assurne the remainder, without 
suffering the empire to perceive the change of masters. Thu3 
Augustu
, after all his fa ire I" prospects had been snatched fton1 
him by untimdy de3ths, rested his last hopes on Tiberius, 
obtained for his adopted son the censorial and tribunitian pow- 
ers, and dictated a law, by which the future prince was invested 
with an authority equal to his own, over the provinces and the 
nrmies. 32 'rhus Vespasian subdued the generous mind of his 
eldest son. Titus was adored by the eastern legions, which, 
under his command, had recently achieved the conquest of 
Juùæa. His power was dreaded, and, as his virtues were 
clouded by the intemperance of youth, his designs "vere sus.. 
pected. Instead of listening to such unworthy suspicions, the 
prudent 1110nnrch associ
ted Titus to the full powers of the 
Imperial dignity; and t
le grateful S0n ever approved himself 
the humble and faithful minister of so indulgent a father. 33 
The good sense of Vespasian engaged him indeed to em- 
brace every measure that might confirnl his recent and preca- 
rious elevation. The nlilitary oath, and the fidelity of the 
troops, had been consecrated, by the habits of a hundred 
years, to the name and family of the Cæsars; and although 
that family had been continued only by the fictitious rite of' 
adoption, the Romans still revered, in the person of Nero, the 
grandson of Germauicus, and the lineal successor of Augus. 
tus. It was not without reluctance and remorse, that the præ
 
torian guards had been persuaded to abandon the cause of the 


81 The first was Camillus Scribonianus, who took up arms in Dal- 
matia against Claudius, and was dcserted by his troops in fiye days; 
the second, L. Antonius, in Germany, who l'cbcllcd against Domitiall ; 
and thc third, A viùius Cassius, in the rcign of 
I. Antoninus. The 
two last reigned but a few months, and were cut off by thcir own 
adherents. \V c may observe, that both Camillus and Cassius colored 
thcir ambition with the dcsign of restoring the rcpublic; a task, 
said Cassius, pcculiarly rescrved for his name and family. 
32 V cl1cius Patcrculus, 1. ii. c. 121. Sueton. in Tibcr. .Ç. 20. 
a3 Sueton. in Tit. c. 6. Plin. in Præfat. lIist. N atur. 
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tyrant. M The rapid downfall of Galba, Otbo, and Vitellus 
taught the armies to consider the emperors as the creatures of 
their will, and the instruments of their license. The birth of 
Vespas:an was mean: his grandfather had been a private sol.. 
dier, his father a petty officer of the revenue; 35 his own Inerit 

ad raised him, in an advanced age, to the empire; but his 
merit was rather useful than shining, and his virtues were 
disgraced by a strict and even sordid parsimony. Such a 
prince consulted his true interest by the association of a son, 
whose more splendid and amiable character might turn the 
public attention from the obscure origin, to the future glories, 
of the FIavian house. Under the mild administration of Titus, 
the Roman world enjoyed a transient felicity, and his beloved 
memory served to protect, above fifteen years, the vices of his 
brother Domitian. 
Nerva had scarcely accepted the ptuple from the assassins 
of Domitian, before he discovered that his feeble age was 
unable to stem the torrent of public disorders, which had mul- 
tiplied under the long tyranny of his predecessor. His mild 
disposition was respected by the good; but the degenerato 
Romans required a more vigorous character, whose justice 
should strike terror into the guilty. Though he had several 
relations, he fixed his choice on a stranger. He .adopted 
Trajan, then about forty years of age, and who commanded a 
powerful army in the Lower Germany; and immediately, by 
a decree of the senate, declared him his colleague and suc- 
cessor in the empire. 36 It is sincerely to be lamented, that 
whilst we are fatigued with the disgustful relation of Nero's 
crimes and follies, we are reduced to conect the actions of 
Trajan from the glimlnerings of an abridgment, or the doubt- 
fullight of a panegyric. There remains, however, one pane- 
gyric far removed beyond the suspicion of flattery. Above 
two hundred and fifty years after the death of Trajan, the 
senate, in pouring out the customary aCclall1ations on the 
accession of a new emperor, wished that he Inight surpass the 
felicity of Augustus, and the virtue of TraJan. 37 


34 This idea is frequently and strongly inculcated by Tacitus. See 
Hist. i. 6, 16, ii. 76. 
35 The emperor Vespasian, with his usual good sense, laughed at 
the genealogists, who deduced his family from Flavius, the founder 
of Reate, (his native country,) and one of the companions of lIer- 
eules. Suet. in Vespasian, c. 12. 
J6 Dion, 1. lxvüi. p. 1121. Plin. Secund. in Panegyric. 
37 Felicior Augusto, )(ELIOR TRAJANO. Eutrop. viii. 5. 
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\Ve rnay readily believe, that the father of his country 
hesitated whether he ought to intrust the various and doubtful 
character of his kinsman Hadrian with sovereign power. In 
his last moments, the arts of the empress Plotina either fixed 
the irresolution of Trajan, or boldly supposed a fictitious adop.. 
tion; 38 the truth of which could not be safely disputed, and 
Ifadrian was peaceably acknowledged as his lawful successor 
Under his reign, as has been already mentioned, the ell1pire 
flonrÏshefJ in peace and prosperity. He encouraged the arts, 
reforn1ed the laws, asserted military discipline, and visited all 
his provinces in person. 1-lis vast and active genius was 
equally suited to the n10st enlarged views, and the minute 
d(
tails of civil policy. But the ruling passions of his soul 
were curiosity and vanity. As they prevailed, and as they 
were attracted oy different objects, Hadrian was, by turns, an 
e
cellent prince, a ridiculous sophist, and a jealous tyrant. 
The general tenor of his conduct deserved praise for its equity 
and rnoderation. Yet in the first days of his reign, he put to 
death four consular senators, his personal enemies, and men 
who had been judged worthy of empire; and the tediousness 
of a painful illness rendered him, at last, peevish and cruel. 
The senate doubted whether they should pronounce him a god 
or a tyrant; and the honors decreed to his..memory were 
granted to the prayers of the pious .Antoninus. 39 
The caprice of IIadrian influenced his choice of a succes. 
SOl'. After revolving in his mind several men of distinguished 
merit, whom he esteemed and hated, he adopted Ælius Verus, 
a gay and voluptuous nobleman, recommended by uncommon 
beauty to the lover of Antinous. 4o . But whilst IIadrian was 
delighting himself with his own applause, and the acclama- 
tions of the soldiers, whose consent had been secured by an 


38 Dion (1. lxix. p. 124-9) affirms the whole to have been a fiction, 
on the authority of his father, who, being governor of the province 
where Trajan died, had Y('ry good opportunities of sifting this myste- 
rious transaction. Yet Dodwell (Præleet. Camden. xvii.) has main- 
tained, that Hadiian was called to the certain hope of the empire, 
during the lifetime of Trajall. 
39 Dion, (1. lxx. p. 1171.) Aure!. Victor. 
40 The deification of Antinous, his medals, statues, temples, city, 
oracles, and constellation, are well known, and still di
honor tho 
memory of Harlrian. Yet we may remark, that of the first fifteen 
emperors, Claudius was the only one whoRe taste in love was entirely 
correct. For the honors of Antinous, see Spallheim, Commentaire 
t:rU.r les Cæsars de J ulicl1, p. 80 
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imm
nse donative, the new Cæsar 41 was ravished fr0111 his 
embraces by an untimely death. fIe left only one son. Ha.. 
drian commended the boy to the gratitude of the Antonines 
I-Ie was adopted by Pius; and, on the accession of l\Iarcus, 
was invested with an equal share of sovereign power. Among 
the many vices of this younger Verus, he possessed one vir- 
tue; a dutiful reverence for his wiser colleague, to whmn he 
willingly abandoned the ruder cares of empire. The philo- 
sophic emperor dissembled his follies, lamented his early 
death, and cast a decent veil over his memory. 
As soon as Hadrian's passion was either gratified or disap- 
pointed, he resolved to deserve the thanks of posterity, by 
placing the most exalted merit on the Roman throne. I-lis 
discerning eye easily discovered a senator abotIt fifty years of 
age, blameless in all the offices of life; and a youth of about 
seventeen, whose riper years opened a fhir prospect of every 
virtue: the elder of these was declared the son and successor 
of Hadrian, on condition, however, that he himself should 
immediately adopt the younger. The two Antonines (for it 
is of them that we are now speaki':1g) governed the Roman 
world forty-two years, with the same invariable spirit of wis- 
dom and virtue. Although Pius had two sons,42 he preferred 
the welfare of Rome to. the interest of his family, gave his 
daughter Faustina in marriage to young l\Iarcus,. obtained 
from the senate the tribunitian and proconsular powers, and 
with a noble disdain, or rather ignorance of jealousy, associ- 
ated him to all the labors of govel'nment. l\larcl1s
 on the other 
hand, revered the character of his benefactor, loved him as a 
parent, obeyed him as his sovereign,43 and, after he was no 


41 Rist. August. p. 13. Aurelius Victor in Epitom. 
42 \Vithout the help of medals and inscriptions, we should be 
ignorant of this fact, so honorable to the memory of Pius.. 
43 During the twenty-three years of Pius's reign, 1Iarcus was only 
two uights absent from the palace, and even those were at different 
times. Rist. August. p. 25. 


· Gibbon attributes to Antoninus Pius a merit which he either did not 
possess, or was not in a situatiWl to display. 1. He was adopted only 011 
the condition that he would adopt, in his turn, Marcus Aurelius and L. 
V ('rus. 2. His two sons diNl c1Üldren, and onc of them, M. Valerius, 
alone, appears to have survived, for a few years, his father's coronation. 
Gihbon i
 also mist.lk('n, when he says (note 42) that" without the 11('1p 
of medals and inscriptions, we should be í
llOrant that Antoninus h:ld two 
sons." Capitolinus says expressly, (c. 1,) Filii mares dno, duæ fu
mina'; 
we only o"e their names to the medals. Pagi. Cont. Barou, i. 3a, eilit. 
Paris. - 'V. . 
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nlore, regulated his own administration by the example and 
ma"{ims of his predecessor. Their united reigns are possibly 
the only period of history in which the happiness of a grea.. 
people was the sole object of government. 
Titus Antoninlls Pius has been justly denominated a second 
N um:l. The same love of religion, justice, and peace, was 
the distinguishing e-haracteristic of both princes. But the 
situation of the latter opened a much larger field for the exer- 
cise of those virtues. N uma could only prevent a few neigh- 
boring villages from plundering each other's harvests. Anto- 
llinus diffused order and tranquillity over the greatest part of 
the earth. tlis reign is marked by the rare advantage of fur- 
nishing very few materials for history; which is, indeed, little 
more than the register of the crimes, follies, and Inisfortllnes 
of mankind. In private life, he was an amiable, as well as 
a g,pod man. The native simplicity of his virtue was a stran- 
ger to vanity or affectation. He enjoyed with moderation the 
conveniences of his fortune, and the innocent pleasures of 
society; 44 and the benevolence of his soul displayed itself in 
a cheerful serenity of ten1per. 
The virtue of l\farcus Aurelius Antoninus '\t-as of a severer 
and more laborious kind. 45 It was the well-earned harvest 
of many a learned conference, of many a patient lecture, and 
many a midnight lucubration. At the age of twelve years he 
embraced the rigid system of the Stoics, which taught him to 
su broit his body to his mind, his passions to his reason; to 
consider virtue as the only good, vice as the only evil, all 
things external as things indifTerent. 46 His meditations, com- 
posed in the tumult of a camp, are still extant; and he even 


44 lIe was fond of the theatre, and not insensible to the charms 
of the fair sex. :Marcus Antoninus, i. 16. JEst. August. p. 20 J 21. 
Julian in Cæsar. 
45 The enemies of :Marcus charged him with hypocrisy, and with a 
want of that simplicity which distinguished Pius and even V crus, 
(llist. August. 6, 34.) This suspicion, unjust as it was, may serve 
to account for the superior applause bestowed upon personal q ualifi- 
cations, in preference to the social virtues. Even 
Iarcus Antoninus 
has been called a hypocrite; but the wildest scepticism never insin- 
uated that Cresar might possibly be a coward, or Tully a fool. "Tit 
and valor are qualifications morc easily ascertained than humanity or 
the love of justice. 
46 Tacitus has characterized, in a few words, the principles of the 
portico: Doctores sapientiæ secutus cst, qui sola bona quæ honesta, 
mala tantum quæ turpia; potentiam, nobilitatem, cætcl!tquc extra 
animum, nequc bonis neque roalis adnumerant. 1:acit. IIist. iv. 5. 
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condescended to give lessons of philosophy, in a more public 
manner than was perhaps consistent with the lTIodesty of a 
t;nge, or tbe dignity of an emperor. 47 But his life was the 
noblest commentary on the precepts of Zeno. lIe was severe 
to bimself, indulgent to the imperfection of others, just and 
beneficent to all mankind. He regretted that Avidills Cassius, 
who excited a rcbellion in Syria, had disappointed him, by a 
voluntary death,* of the pleasure of converting an enClllY into 
a friend; and he justified the sincerity of that sentiment, by 
1110derating the zeal of the senate against the adherents of the 
traitor. 48 \Var he detested, as the disgrace and calamity of 
human nature; t but when the necessity of a just defence 
called upon him to take up arms, he readily exposed his 
person to eight vYÍnter campaigns, on the frozen banks of the 
Danube, the severity of which \vas at last fatal to the weak. 
ness of his constitution. His melTIOry was revered by a grate. 
ful posterity, and above a century after his death, many per. 
sons preserved the image of l\Iarcus Antoninus among those 
of their household gods. 49 
If a nlan were called to fix the period in the history of the 
world, during which the conditiqn of the human race was 
n10st happy and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, 
name that which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the 
accession of Commodus. The vast extent of the Roman 
empire ,vas governed by absolute power, under the guidance 
of virtue and wisdom. The armies were restrained by the 
firm but gentle hand of four successive emperors, whose 


47 Before he went on the second expedition against the Germans. 
he read lectures of philosophy to the Roman people, during three 
days. He had already done the same in the cities of Greece and 
Asia. IIist. August. in Cassio, c. 3. 
48 Dion, 1. lxxi. p. 1190. Rist. August. in Avid. Cassio.t 
49 IIist. August. in l\larc. Antonin. c. 18. 


· Cassius was murdered by his own partisans. Vulcat. Gallic. in Cassia, 
c. 7. Dion, !xxi. c. 27. - \v. 
t See one of the newly-discovered passages of Dion Cassius. Marcus 
yvrote to the senate, who urged the execution of the partisans of Cassius, 
In these words: "I entreat and beseech you to preserve my reign un
 
stained by senatorial blood. 
one of your ord
r mnst perish either by 
your desire or mine." Mai. Fragm. Vatican. ii. p. 22-1-. -l'vI. 
:t Marcus would not accept the services of any of the barbarian allies 
who crowded to his standard in the war against A vidius Cassius. "Bar. 
barians," he said, with wise but vain sagacity, "must not become ac. 
quainted with the dissensions of the Roman people." Mai. Fragm. Vatican. 
i. 224. -1\1. 
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character
 and authority cOlnmanded involuntary respect. 
The forms of the civil administration were careful1y preserved 
by Nerva, Trajan, I-Iadrian, and the Antoninf's, who delighted 
in the image of liberty, and were pleased with considering 
themselves as the accountable ministers of the laws. Such 
princes deserved the honor of restoring the republic, had the 
Romans of their days been capable of enjoymg a rational 
freedom. 
The labors of these monarchs were overpaid by the immense 
reward that inseparably waited on their success; by the honest 
pride of virtue, and by the exquisite delight of beholding the 
general happiness of which they were the authors. A just 
but melancholy reflection Ï1nbittered, however, the noblest 
of human enjoYlnents. They must often have recollected the 
instability of a happiness which depended on the character of 
a single l11an. rrhe fatal ffiOlllent was perhaps approaching
 
when SOll1e licentious youth, or some jealous tyrant, would 
abuse, to the destruction, that absolute power, which they 
had exerted for the benefit of their people. The ideal re- 
straints of the senate and the laws might serve to display the 
virtues, but coulçl never correct the vices, of the emperor. 
The military force was a blind and irresistible instrument of 
oppression; and the corruption of Ron1an manners would 
always supply flatterers eager to applaud, and ministers pre- 
pared to serve, the fear or the avarice, the lust or the cruelty, 
of their masters. 
These gloomy apprehensions had been already justified by 
the experience of the Romans. 1'he annals of the emperors 
exhibit a strong and various picture of human nature, which 
we should vainly seek among the mixed and doubtful charac- 
ters of 1110dern history. In the conduct of those monarchs 
we may trace the utmost lines of vice and virtue; the most 
exalted perfection, and the meanest degeneracy of our own 
species. The golden age of Trajan and the Antonines had 
been preceded by an age of iron. It is almost superfluous to 
enumerate the unworthy successors of Augustus. Their un- 
paralleled vices, and the splendid theatre on which they were 
acted, have saved them from oblivion. The dark, unrelenting 
Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the feeble Claudius, the profli- 
gate and cruel Nero, the beastly Vitellius,5o and the timid, 


&0 Vitellius consumed in mere eating at least si"{ millions of our 
money ill about seven months. It is not easy to express his vices 
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inhuman Domitian, are condemned to everlasting infamy 
During fourscore years (excepting only the short and doubtful 
respite of V espasian's reign) 51 Rome groaned beneath an 
unremitting tyranny, which exterminated the ancient families 
of the republic, and was fatal to almost every virtue and 
every talent that arose in that unhappy period. 
Under the reign of these monsters, the slavery of the 
Romans was accompanied with two peculiar circumstances, 
the one occasioned by their former liberty, the other by their 
extensive conquests, which rendered their condition more 
completely wretched than that of the victims of tyranny in 
any other age or country. From these causes were derived, 
1. The exquisite sensibility of the sufferel's; and, 2. The 
impossibility of escaping from the hand of the oppressor. 
I. \Vhen Persia was governed by the descendants of Sefi, 
a race of princes whose wanton cruelty often stained their 
divan, their table, and their bed, with the blood of their favor- 
ites, there is a saying recorded of a young nobleman, that he 
never departed frOlu the sultan's presence, without satisfying 
himself whether his head was still on his shoulders. The 
experience of every day might almost justify the scepticism 
of Rustan. 52 Yet the fatal sword, suspended above him by a 
single thread, seems not to have disturbed the slumbers, or 
interrupted the tranquillity, of the Persian. The monarch's 
frown, he well knew, could level him with the dust; but the 
stroke of lightning or apoplexy might be equally fatal; and it 
was the part of a wise man to forget the inevitable calamities 
of human life in the enjoyment of the fleeting hour. tIe was 
dignified with the appellation of the king's slave; had, per- 
haps, been purchased from obscure parents, in a country 
which he had never known; and was trained up from his 
infancy in the severe discipline of the seraglio.5 3 His name, 


with dignity, or even decency. Tacitus fairly calls him a hog, but 
it is by substituting for a coarse word a very fine image. II At Vitel- 
lius, umbraculis hortorum abditus, ut 'i!Jnava animalia, quibus si 
cibum suggeras, jacent torpcntque, præterita, instantia, futura, pari 
oblivione dimÏserat. Atque illum nemore Aricino desidem et marcen- 
tern," &c. Tacit. Hist. iii. 36, ii. 96. Sueton. in Vitello c. 13. Dion. 
Cassius, 1. lxv. p. 1062. 
bl The execution of Helvidius l
riscus, and of the virtuous Epollina, 
àisgraced the reign of Yespasian. 
5
 Voyage de Chardin en Per:,;e, vol. iii. p. 293. 
53 The practice of raising slaves to the great offices of state is still 
morc common among the Turks than among the Pel'sian
. The 
VOl,. I. 9 
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his wealth, his honors, were the gift of a master, who might, 
without injustice, resume what he had bestowed. Rustan's 
knowledge, if he possessed any, could only serve to confirm 
his habits by prejudices. I-lis language afforded not words 
for any form of government, except absolute monarchy. The 
history of the East informed "him, that such had ever been the 
condition of mankind.5' 1 The Koran, and the interpreters of 
that divine book, inculcated to him, that the su1tan was the 
descendant of the prophet, and the vicegerent of heaven; 
that patience was the first virtue of a M ussulman, and un- 
linlited obedience the great duty of a subject. 
The l1linds of the Romans were very differently prepared 
for slavery. Oppressed beneath the weight of their own cor- 
ruption and of military violence, they for a long while pre- 
served the sentiments, or at least the ideas, of their free-born 
ancestors. The education of Helvidius and Thrasea, of Taci- 
tus and Pliny, was the same as that of Cato anù Cicero. FrOln 
Grecian philosophy, they had imbibed the justest and most 
liberal notions of the dignity of human nature, and the origin 
of civil society. The history of their own country had taught 
them to revere a free, a virtuous, and a victorious common- 
wealth; to abhor the successful crimes of Cæsar and Augus- 
tus; and in\vardly to despise those tyrants whom they adored 
with the 1110st abject flattery. As magistrates and senators, 
they were admitted into the great council, which had once 
dictated la \vs to the earth, whose name still gave a sanction to 
the acts of the monarch, and whose authority was so often 
prostituted to the vilest purposes of tyranny. Tiberius, and 
those emperors who adopted his maxims, attempted to disguise 
their murders by the formalities of justice, and perhaps en- 
joyed a secret pleasure in rendering the senate their accom 
plice as weB as their victim. By this assembly, the last of 
the Romans were condemned for ill1agÌnary crimes and real 
virtues. Their infamous accusers assumed the language of 
independent patriots, who arraigned a dangerous citizen before 
the tribunal of his country; and the public service was re- 
warded by l'iches and honors. 55 The servile judges professed 


miserable countries of Gcorgia and Circassia supply rulers to the 
greatest part of the East. 
b4 Chardin says, that European travellers have diffused among the 
Persians some ideas of the frt'edom and mildncss of our governments. 
They have done them a very ill office. 
61 They alleged the example of Scipio and Cato, (Tacit. Annal. iii. 
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to assert the majesty of the commonwealth, vlOlat
d in the 
person of its first nmgistrate,56 whose clemency they most 
applauded when they trembled the most at his inexorable and 
impending cruelty.57 The tyrant beheld their baseness with 
iust contempt, and encountered their secret sentimcllts of 
detestation with sincere and avowed þatred for the whole body 
of the senate. 
II. The division of Europe into a number of independent 
states, connected, however, with each other by the general 
resemblance of religion, language, and manners, is productive 
of the most beneficial consequences to the liberty of nKmkind. 
A 1110df'rn tyrant, who should find no resistance either in his 
own brea
t, or in his people, would soon experience a gentle 
restraint from the exanlple of his eq uats, the d read of present 
censure, the advice of his allies, and the a pprehension of his 
enemies. The object of his displeasure, escaping fJ.0111 the 
narrow limits of his dOlninions, would easily obtain, in a hap- 
pier climate, a secure refuge, a new fortune adequate to his 
merit, the freedom of complaint, and perhaps the Bleans of 
revenge. Bnt the empire of the Romans fiHed the world, and 
when that empire fell into the hands of a single person, the 
world became a safe and dreary prison fJr his enemies. The 
slave of Imperial despotism, whether he was condemned to 
drag his gilded chain in Rome and the sen3te, or to wear out 
a life of exile on the barren rock of Seriphus, or the frozen 


66.) 
Iarcellns Epirus and Crispus Yibius had acquired two millions 
and a half under Nero. Their wealth, which ag
ravated their crimes, 
protected them under Vespasian. See Tacit. lEst. iv. 43. Dialog. 
de Orator. c. 8. For one accusation, Regulus, the just object of 
Pliny's satire, received from the senate the consular ornaments, and 
a present of sixty thousand pounds. 
ó6 The crime of majesty was formerly a treasonable offence against 
the Roman people. As tribunes of the people, Augustus and Tibe- 
rius applied it to their own persons, and extended it to an infinite 
latitude. '* 
5T After the virtuous and unfortunate widow of Germanicuc;; had 
been put to death, Tiberius received the thanks of the senate for his 
clemency. She had not been publicly strangled; nor was the body 
ùrawn váth a hook to the Gemoniæ, where those of common male- 
factors were exposeù. See Tacit. Annal. vi. 25. Sucton. in Tiberio, 
c. 63. 


. It \vas TibcrÍus, not Augustus, who first took in thios sense the word8 
crimen læsæ majestatis. Da.chii Traj::mus, 27. - 'V. 
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bauks of the Danube, expected his fate in silent despair.5 8 To 
resist was fatal, and it was impossible to fly. On every side 
he. was encornpassed with a vast extent of sea and land, which 
he could never hope to traverse without being discovered, 
seized, and restored to his irritated master. Beyond the 
frontiers, his anxious view could discover nothing, except the 
ocean, inhospitable deserts, hostile tribes of barbarians, of 
fierce manners and unknown language, or dependent kings, 
who would gladly purchase the emperor's protection by the 
sacrifice of an obnoxious fugitive. 59 " Wherever you arc," 
said Cicero to the exiled l\:1arcellus, "remember that you are 
equally within the power of the conqueror."60 


58 Seriphus was a small rocky island in the Ægean Sea, the inhab- 
itants of 1.vhich were despised for thcir ignorance and obscurity. The 
place of Ovid's exile is well kno'wn, by his just, but unmanly lame:p.- 
tations. It should seem, that he only receivNl an onler to leave 
Romc in so many days, and to transport himself to Tomi. Guards 
and jailers were unnecessary. 
b9 Under Tiberius, a Romnn knight attempted to fly to the Par- 
thians. He ,,,,as stopped in the straits of Sicily; but so little danger 
did there appear in the example, that the most jealous of tyrants 
disdained to punish it. Tacit. Annal. vi. 14. 
eo Cicerc ad Familiares, iv. 7. 
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CHA.PTER IV. 


-rilE CRUELTY, FOLLIES, AND MURDER or COl\Il\IODUS. - ELEC.. 
TION OF PERTINAX. - HIS ATTEl\IPTS TO REFORl\I THE STATE. 
- HIS ASSASSINATION BY THE PRÆTORIAN GUARDS. 


THE mildness of l\farcus, which the rigid discipline of the 
Stoics was unable to eradicate, formed, at the same time, the 
lllost amiable, and the only defective, part of his character. 
His excellent understanding was often deceived by the unsus- 
pecting goodness of his heart. Artful men, who study the 
passions of princes, and conceal their own, approached his 
person in the disguise of philosophic sanctity, and acquired 
riches and honors by affecting to despise them.! His exces- 
sive indulgence to his brother,'*' his wife, and his son, exceeded 
the bounds of private virtue, and became a public injury, by 
the example and consequences of their vices. 
Faustina, the daughter of Pius and the wife of l\farcus, has 
been as much celebrated for her gallantries as for her beauty. 
The grave simplicity of the philosopher was ill calculated to 
engage her wanton levity, or to fix that unbounded passion for 
variety, which often discovered personal 111erit in the 111eanest 
Df mankind. 2 The Cupid of the ancients was, in general, a 
very sensual deity; and the amours of an empress, as they 
exact on her side the plainest advances, are seldOll1 suscepti- 
ble of much sentimental delicacy. l\Iarcus was the only man 
in the empire who seemed ignorant or insensible of the irreg- 
ularities of Faustina; which, according to the prejudices of 
every age, reflected some disgrace on the injured husband. 


1 See tte complaints of A yidius Cassius, JEst. August. p. 45. 
These are, it is true, the complaints of faction; but even faction 
cxag
erate
, rather than invents. 
2 .Faustinam satis constat apud Cajetam conditiones sibi ct nauticas 
ct glad13.torias, elegissc. JEst. August. p. 30. Lampridius explains 
the sort of merit 1.vhich Faustina chose, au(l the conditions which she 
exacted. lIist. August. p. 102. 


· His brother by adoption, and his colleague, L. Verus. }Iarcus Aure- 
lius h.1.d no other brother. - 'V. 
9* 
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He promoted several of her lovers to posts of honor and profit,3 
and dlu'ing a connection of thirty years, invariably gave her 
proofs of the most tender confidence, and of a respect which 
ended not with her life. In his l\leditations, he thanks the 
gods, who had besto\\ cd on hilT} a wife so faithful, so gentle, 
and of such a wonderful simplicity of manne1's. 4 The ohse- 
quious senate, at his earnest request, declared her a goddess. 
She was represented in her telnples, with the attributes of 
Juno, Venus, and Ceres; and it was decreed, that, on the day 
of their nuptials, the youth of either sex should pay their vows 
before the altar of their chaste patroness.5 
The monstrous vices of the son have cast a shade on the 
purity of the father's virtues. It has been objected to Marcus, 
that he sacrificed the happiness of millions to a fond partiality 
for a worthless boy; and that he chose a successor in his own 
fam'ily, rather than in the republic. Nothing, however, was 
neglected by the anxious father, and by the men of virtue and 
learning wh01n he summoned to his assistance, to expand the 
narrow Blind of young C0111l110dus, to correct his growing 
vices, and to render him worthy of the throne for which he 
was designed. But the power of instruction is seldom of 
nluch efficacy, except in those happy dispositions where it is 
almost superfluous. The distasteful lesson of a grave philos- 
opher was, in a 1110111ent, obliterated by the whisper of a profli- 
gate favorite; and l\Iarcus himself blasted the fruits of this 
labored education, by admitting his son, at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen, to a full participation of the Imperial power. I-Ie 
lived but four years afterwards: but he lived long enough to 
repent a rash meaSllre, which raised the impetuous youth 
above the restraint of reason and authority. 
1\lost of the crimes which disturb the internal peace of 
society, are produced by the restraints which the necessary 
but unequal laws of property have imposed on the appetites 
of nlankind, by confiniug to a few the possession of those 


" 


3 I-list. August. p. 3.!. 
4 
Ieditat. 1. i. The world has laughed at the credulity of :\Iarcus ; 
but :Madam Dacier assures us, (and "e may credit a lady,) that the 
husband 'will always be deceived, if the wife condescends to 
dissemble. 
6 Dion Cassius, 1. lxxi. [c. 31,] p. 1195. Hist. August. p. 83. 
Commentaire de Spanheim sur les CæSal"S de Julien, p. 2sa. The 
deification of Faustina is the only defect which Julian's criticism is 
able to discover in the all-accomplished character of :Marcus. 
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objects that arc coveted by many. Of all our passIOns and 
appetites" the love of power is of the most imperious and 
unsociable nature, since the pride of one man requires the 
submission of the multitude. In the tumult of civil discord., 
the laws of society lose their force, and their place is seldom 
supplied by those of humanity. The ardor of contention, the 
pride of victory, the despair of success, the memory of past 
injuries, and the fear of future dangers, all contribute to in- 
flame the mind, and to silence the voice of pity. From such 
rnotives almost every page of history has been stained with 
civil blood; but these motives will not account for the unpro- 
voked cruelties of Commodus, who had nothing to wish, and 
every thing to enjoy. The beloved son of :Marcus succeeded 
to his father, amidst the acclamations of the senate and anTIies;6 
and when he ascended the throne, the happy youth saw round 
him neither competitor to remove, nor enemies to punish. In 
this calm, elevated station, it was surely natural that he should 
prefer the lòve of mankind to their detestation, the mild glo- 
ries of his five predecessors to the ignorninious fate of Nero 
and Domitian. 
Yet Com modus was not, as he has been represented, a tiger 
born with an insatiate thirst of human blood, and capable, from 
his infancy, of the most inhuman actions.7 Nature had formed 
hinl of a weak rather than a wicked disposition. I-lis sim- 
plicity and timidity rendered him the slave_ of his attendants, 
who gradually corrupted his mind. His cruelty, which at first 
obeyed the dictates of others, degenerated into habit, and at 
length became the ruling passion of his soul. 8 
Upon the death of his father, COlTImodus found himself 
embarrassed with the command of a great army, and the con- 
duct of a difficult war against the Quadi and l\Iarcomanni. 9 
'-.rhe servile and profligate youths whom J\1arcus had banished, 
soon regained their station and influence about the new em- 
pCl'or. They exaggerated the hardships and dangers of a 


6 Commodus was the first Porphyrogenitus, (born since his father's 
o.ccesHion to the throne.) By a new strain of flattery, the Egyptian 
medals date by the years of his life; as if they were synonymous to 
those of his reign. Tillemont, lIist. des Em
reurs, tom. ii. p. 752. 
7 Rist. August. p. 46. 
8 Dion Cassius, 1. lxxii. p. 1203. 
9 According to Tertullian, (Apolog. c. 25,) he died at Sinnium. 
But the situation of Vinclobona, or Vienna, where both the Victors 
place his death, is better adapted to the opcrations of the war against 
the :MarcomannÌ and Quadi. 
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cmnpaign in the wild countries beyond the Danube; and hey 
assured the indolent prince tlU1t the terror of his name and 
the arms of his lieutenants would be sufficient to complete 
the conquest of the dismayed barbarians, or to impose such 
conditions as were more advantageous than any conquest. 
By a dexterous application to his sen
ual appetites, they com- 
pared the tranquillity, the splendor, the refined pleasures of 
Rmne, with the tumult of a Pannonian camp, which afforded 
neither leisure nor materials for luxury.10 Commodus lis- 
1ened to the pleasing advice; but whilst he hesitated between 
his own inclination and the awe which he still retained for 
his father's counsellors, the sumn1er insensibly elapsed, and 
his triumphal entry into the capital was deferred till the 
autumn. I-lis graceful person,] 1 popular address, and im- 
agined virtues, attracted the public favor; the honorable 
peace which he had recently granted to the barbarians, dif- 
fnsed a universal joy; 12 his impatience to revisit Rome was 
fondly ascribed to the love of his country; and his dissolute 
course of amusements was faintly condemned in a prince of 
nineteen years of age. 
During the three first years of his reigñ, the forms, and 
e\ en the spirit, of the old administration, were maintained by 
those faithful counsellors, to whom I\farcus had recommended 
his son, and for whose wisdom and integrity Com modus still 
entertained a reluctant esteem. The young prince anù his 
profligate favorites revelled in aU the license of sovereign 
power; but his hands were yet unstained with blood ; and he 
had even displayed a generosity of sentiment, which might 
perhaps have ripened into solid virtue.l 3 A fatal incident 
decided his fluctuating character. 
One evening, as the emperor was returning to the pa1acc 
through a dark and nm'row portico in the amphitheatre,14 an 
a
sassin, who waited his passage, rushed upon him with a 
drawn sword, loudly exclaiming, " Tile senatp sends YOll 
this." The menace prevented the deed; the assassin was 


10 I-Ierodian, 1. i. p. 12. 
11 I-Ierodian, 1. i. p. 16. 
]2 This universal joy is wpll described (from the medals as well as 
historians) by :Mr. 'Votton, IIist. of Rome, p. 192, 193. 
13 1\lanilius, the confidential secretary of Avidius Cassius, was di
.. 
covered after he had lain concealed several years. The emperor nobly 
relieycd the public anxiety by refusing to see him. and burning his 
papers without opening them. Dion Cassius, 1. L.....xii. p. 1209. 
14 See :Maffei degli Amphitb eatri, p. 126. 
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seized by the guards, and immediately revealed the authors 
of the conspiracy. It had been formed, not in the state, but 
within the walls of the palace. Lucilla, the elnperor's sister, 
and widow of Lucius Verus, impatient of the second rank, 
and jealous of the reigning clnpress, had armed tho Inurderer 
against her brother's lifo. She had not ventured to communi. 
cate the black design to hor second husband, Claudius Porn.. 
peianus, a senator of distinguished 11lcrit and unshaken loy.. 
alty; but among the crowd of her lovers (for she imitated 
the manners of Faustina) she found rnen of desperate for.. 
tunes and wild ambition, who were pn:pared to serve her 
more violent, as well as her tender passions. The conspira.. 
tors experienced the rigor of justice, and the abandoned 
princess was punished, first with exile, and afterwards with 
death.l 5 
But the words of the assassin sunk deep into the mind of 
Commodus, and left an indelible impression of fear and 
hatred against the whole body of the senate.* Those whonl 
he had dreaded as importunate ministers, he now suspected 
as secret enen1ies. The Delators, a race of men discouraged, 
and almost extinguished, under the former reigns, again be.. 
came formidable, as soon as they discovered that the emperor 
was desirous of finding disaffection and treason in the senate. 
That assembly, whom :Marcus had ever considered as the 
great council of the nation, was composed of the most dis.. 
tinguished of the Romans; and distinction of every kind soon 
became criminal. The possession of wealth stimulated the 
diligence of the informers; rigid virtue implied a tacit cen.. 
sure of the irregularities of Commodus; important services 
implied a dangerous superiority of 11lerit; and the friendship 
of the father always insured the aversion of the son. Sus.. 
picion was equivalent to proof; trial to condemnation. The 
execution of a considerable senator was attended with the 
death of all who might lament or revenge his fate; and \\Then 
Commodus had once tasted human blood, he becan1e incapa.. 
ble of pity or fCInorse. 
Of these innocent victilTls of tyranny, none died more 
lamented than the two brothers of the Quintiliall family, 


15 Dion, 1. lxxii. p. 120.5. IIcrodian, 1. i. p. 16. IIist. August. 
p. 46. 


· The conspirators were scnators, even the assassin himself Hcrod. i 
81-0 
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l\1aximus and Condianus; whose fraternal love has uaved 
their narnes fron1 oblivion, and endeareù their memory to 
posterity. Their studies and their occupations, their pursuits 
and their pleasures, were stiU the same. In the enjoyment 
of a great estate, they never admitted the idea of a serarate 
interest: SOlTIe fragments are now extant of a treatise which 
they composed in COmITIOn; * and in every action of life it 
was observed that their two bodies were animated by one 
soul. The Antonines, who valued their virtues, and delighted 
in their union, raised them, in the same year, to the consul- 
ship; and 1\Iarcus afterwards intrusted to their joint care the 
civil administration of Greece, and a great military command, 
in which they obtained a signal victory over th.e Germans. 
The kind cruelty of ComlTIodus united them in death.l 6 
The tyrant's rage, after having shed the noblest blood of 
the senate, at length recoiled on the principal instrument of 
his cruelty. Whilst Commodus was inlmersed in blood and 
luxury, he devolved the detail of the public business on Percn L 
nis, a 
ervile and ambitious minister, who had obtained his 
post by the murder of his predecessor, but who possesserl a 
considerable share of vigor and ability. By acts of extortion, 
and the forfeited estates of the nobles sacrificed to his avarice, 
he had accumulated an immense treasure. The Prætorian 
guards were under his in1mediate command; and his son, 
who already discovered a 11lilitary genius, was at the head of 
the Illyrian legions. Perennis aspired to the empire; or 
what, in the eyes of Commodus, amounted to the same crimp, 
he was capable of aspiring to it, had he not been prevented, 
surprised, and put to death. The fall of a minister is a very 
trifling incident in the general history of the ClTIpire ; but it 
was hastened by an extraordinary circumstance, which proved 
how much the nerves of discipline were already relaxed. The 
legions of Britain, discontented with the administration of 
Perennis, formed a deputation of fifteen hundred select men, 
with instructions to march to Rome, and lay their complaints 
before the emperor. These Inilitary petitioners, by their own 
determined behavior, by inflaming the divisions of the guards, 


16 In a note upon the Augustan lIistory, Caseubon has collectcc! 
R number of particulars concerning these celebrated brothers. Sca 
p. 96 of his learned commentary. 


!if This work was on agriculture, and is often C] llotrQ. by later \niters 
See P. Needbam Proleg. ad Geopoui.c. Camb. 17(}1. - W 
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by exaggerating the strength of the British army, and by 
alarming the fears of Commodus, exacted and obtained the 
minister's death, as the only redress of their grievances. 17 
This presumption of a distant army, and their discovery of 
the weakness of government, was a sure presage of the most 
dreadful convulsions. 
The negligence of the public administration was betrayed, 
soon afterwards, by a new disorder, which arose from the 
smallest beginnings. A spirit of desertion began to prevail 
among the troops: and the deserters, instead of seeking their 
safety in flight or concealment, infested the highways. Ma- 
ternus, a private soldier, of a daring boldness above his station, 
collected these bands of robbers into a little anny, set open 
the prisons, invited the slaves to assert their freedom, and 
plundered with Íillpunity the rich and defenceless cities of 
Gaul and Spain. The governors of the provinces, who had 
long been the spectators, and perhaps the partners, of his 
depredations, were, at length, roused from their supine indo- 
lence by the threatening commands of the emperor. l\fater- 
nus found that he was encompassed, and foresaw that he 
must be overpowered. A great effort of despair. was his last 
resource. fIe ordered his followers to disperse, to pass the 
Alps in small parties and various disguises, and to assemble 
at Rome, during the licentious tumult of the festival of 


17 Dion, 1. lxxii. p. 1210. I-Ierodian, 1. i. p. 22. Rist. August. 
p. 48. Dion gives a much less odious character of Per
nni8, than the 
other historians. Iris moderation is almost a pledge of hb veracit)r." 


.. Gibbon praises Dion for the moderation with ''ih.ich he speaks of 
Pcrennis: he follows, nevertheless, in his own narnti,TE', lIerodian and 
Lampridius. Dion spE'aks of l
erennis not only with moderation, but with 
admiration; he l"epresents him as a great man, -ViltüûU3 in his life, and 
blameless in his death: perhaps he may be susr(,ct
d of partiality; but it 
is singular that Gibbon, having adopted, from IIerottian and Lampridius, 
their jud
ment on this minister, follows Diou's improbable account of his 
death. \Vhat likelihood, in fact, that fifteen hundred men should have 
traversed Gaul and ltr,,:y, and have arrived at nfnne without any under- 
standing with the Prætoria.ns, or without dd
ction or opposition from 
l'crcnnis, the Prætorian præfect? Gihbon, foreseeing, perhaps, this 
difiiculty, has added, that the military deput-8 tion inflamed the divisions 
of the guards; but Dion says expressly fLat they did not reach Rome, but 
that the empClOt wl:nt out to meet them: he (:ven reproaches him for not 
ha, ing opposed them with the gUaJ'd
. wÌl'J were superior in number. 
Herodian n:lates that Commodus, 
lúvi14) learned, from a soldier, the 
ambitious deBigns of l')erennis and' J:s 801ft) c.aused them to be attacked and 
ma
sacreù by night. - G. from 'V. 1Y.0'I1' i narratÏ\ e is remarkably circun:- 
stantial, anti his authority high,,:,. · t_a"'l f'ither of the other writers. He 
hh t3 th:lt Cleander, a new fasa. { ,e, Àc11 already undermlIled the influ- 
cIl.
e of Pcrennis. - M. 


!' 
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Cybc1e.1 8 '],10 murder Commodus, and to ascend the vacant 
throne, was the anlbition of no vulgar robber. His measures 
were so ably concerted that his concealed troops already filled 
the streets of Rome. The envy of an accomplice discovered 
and ruined this singular enterprise, in the llloment when it 
was ripe for execution.l 9 
Suspicious princes often promote the last of manliÌnd, from 
a vain persuasion, that those who have no dependence, except 
on their favor, will have no attachment, except to the person 
of their benefactor. Cleander, the Sllccessor of Pm'ennis, 
,vas a Phrygian by birth; of a nation over whose stubborn, 
but servile temper, blows only could prevail.
o He had been 
sent from his native country to Rome, in the capacity of a 
slave. As a slave he entered the Imperial palace, rendered 
himself useful to his master's passions, and rapidly ascended 
to the most exalted station which a su
ject could enjoy. His 
influence over the lllind of Commodus waz lnuch greater than 
that of his predecessor; for Cleander was devoid of any abil.. 
ity or virtue which could" inspire the emperor with envy or 
distrust. A varice was the reigning passion of his soul, anù 
the great principle of his administration. The rank of Con- 
sul, of Patrician, of Senator, was exposed to public sale; and 
it would have been considered as disaffection, if anyone had 
refused to purchase these empty and disgraceful honors with 
the greatest part of his fortune. 21 In the lucrative provincial 
employments, the Ininister shared with the governor the spoils 
of the people. The execution of the laws was venal and 
arbitrary. A wealthy criminal lllight obtain, not only the 
reversal of the sentence by which he was justly condemned, 
but might likewise inflict whatever punishlnent he pleased on 
the accuser, the witnesses, and the judge. 
By these means, Cleander, in the space of three years, had 
accumulated more wealth than had ever yet been possessed by 


J8 During the second Punic war, the Romans imported from Asia 
the 'worship of the mother of the gods. IIer festival, the J[egalesia, 
'began on the fourth of April, and lasted six days. The streets were 
cTowded w
th mad processions, the theatres with spectators, and the 
public tables with unbidden gucsts. Order and police ",,,"ere suspend- 
ed, and 1Jlea.,ure was the only serious business of the city. See Ovid. 
de Fastis, 1. iv. 1S9, &c. 
HI Herodian, 1. i. p. 23, 28. 
20 Ciccro pro I.'lacco, c. 27. . 

1 One of thC'He dear-bought promotions oceasioncù a current LOD 
S1l(\t, tb at Julius Solon was bmtÍsltecl into the senate. 
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finy freedman. 22 Commodus was perfectly satisfied with the 
magnitìcent presents which the artful courtier laid at his feet 
in the 11105t seasonable llloments. 1'0 divert the public envy, 
Cleander, under' the emperor's name, erected b3.ths, porticos, 
and places of exercise, for the use of the people. 23 tIe fiat- 
tC'red himself that the Romans, dazzled and amused by this 
apparent liberality, would be less affected by the bloody scenes 
which wcre daily exhibited; that they would forget the death 
of Byrrhus, a senator to whose superior llicrit the late emperor 
had granted one of his daughters; and that they would for- 
give the execution of Arrius Antollinus, the last representative 
of the name and virtues of the Antonines. 'rhe fornler, with 
more integrity than prudence, had attempted to disclose, to 
his brothel'-in-Iaw, the true character of Cleander. An equi- 
table sentcnce pronounced by the latter, when proconsul of 
A.sia, ag:J.inst a worthless creature of the favorite, proved 
fatal to hinl,24 After the fall of Perennis, the terrors of 
Commodus had, for a short tillie, assuilled the appearance 
of a return to virtue. lIe repealed the 111ust odious of his 
acts; loaded his rnelliory with the public execration, and as- 
cribed to the pernicious counsels of that wicked Ininistcr all the 
errors of his inexpericnced YOLlth. But his repentance lasted 
only thirty days; and, under Cleander's tyranny, the admin- 
istration of Perennis was often regretted, 
Pestilence and famine contributed to fill up the measure of 
the calmnities of Rome. 25 The first cOLlld be only imputed 
to the just indignation of the gods; but a nlonopoly of corn, 
supported by the riches and power of the minister, was con- 
sidered as the immediate cause of the second. The popular 
discontent, after it had long circulated in whispers, broke out 
in the assembled circus. The people quitted their favorite 
amusell1ents for the more delicious pleasure of revenge, 
rushed in cro\vds towards a palace in the suburbs, one of the 
22 Dion (1. lxxii, p. 12, 13) observc3, that no freedma
l had pos- 
sessed riches equal to those of Cleamler. The fortune of 1)a11a8 
amounted, however, to upwards of five and twenty hundred thou- 
sand pound::;; '1èr millies. 
.23 Dioo, 1. lxxii. p. 12, 13. IIerodian, 1. i. p. 2g. lIist. August. 
p. 62. These baths werc situatcd Ileal' the Porta Capena. See Nal'- 
ùini Homa Antica, p. ïg. 
24 lIi
t. August. p. 48. 
2ã Herodian, 1. i. p. 28. niOll, 1. lxxii. p. I
L3. The latter saYA, 
that two thousand persoIls ùiecl every day at Home, during a r.oIlsicl.. 
crablc length of time. 
VOL. L 10 
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emperor's retireillents, and demanded, with angry ctamors 
the head of the public enemy. Cleander, who commanded 
the Prætorian guards,26 ordered a body of cavalry to sally 
forth, and disperse the seditious multitude. The multitude 
fled with precipitation towards the city; several were slain, 
and many l110re were trarnpled to death; but when the caval. 
ry entered the streets, their pursuit was checked by a shower 
of stones and darts from the roofs and windows of the houses. 
The foot guards,27 who had been long jealous of the prerogatives 
and insolence of the Prætorian cavalry, embraced the party 
of the people. The tumult became a regular engagement, 
and threatened a general massacre. The Prætorians, at 
length, gave way, oppressed with numbers; and the tide of 
popular fury returned with redoubled violence against the 
gates of the palace, where Commodus lay, dissolved in lux- 
ury, and alone unconscious of the civil Waf. It was death to 
approach his person with the unwelcome news. He would 
have perished in this supine s('curi1y, had not two women, his 
eldest sister FadiIla, anù l\iarcia, the rnost favored of 'his 
concubines, ventured to break into his presence. Batbed in 
tears, awl with dishevelled hair, they threw themselves at his 
feet; and with all the pressing eloquence of fear, discovered 
to the affrighted emperor the crirnes of the Ininister, the rage 
of the people, and the impending ruin, which, in a few 
Ininutes, would burst over his palace and person. Commodus 
started from his dream of pleasure, and comnlanded that the 
head of Cleander should be thrown out to the people. Tha 
desired spectacle instantly appeased the tumult; and the son 


26 Tuncque primum trcs preæfecti prætorio fuere: inter quos liber- 
tinus. :From some remains of modesty, Cleander declined the title, 
whilst he assumed the powers, of Prætorian præfect. As the other 
freedmen were styled, from their several departmel!ts, a rationibus. 
ab epistolis, Cleander called himself a pugione, as intrusted with the 
defence o
 his master's person. Salmasius and Casaubon seem to 
h<lve talked very idly upon this passage.. 
27 or 71ìç nÚ}.Ewç nJtul (}7(!aTf(
Tal. Herodian. 1. i. p. 31. It is 
doubtful whether he means the Prætorian infantry, or the cohortes 
urbanæ, a body of six thousand men, but whose rank and discipline 
were not equal to their numbers. 
 either Tillemollt nor 'V otton 
choose to decide this question. t 


· }'I. Guií':ot denieC) that Lampridius means Cleander as præfect a 
pugîone. The' I..ibertilluS seems to nw to mean him. -)1 
t It seems to nw there is nonc. The passage of Heroùiall is clear) and. 
dc
ignatcs the cit)' cohorts. Compare DioI1, p. 7'J7. - w. 
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of l\Iarcus might even yet have regained tho affectiol\ and 
confirlence of his subjects. 28 
But every sentiment of virtue and hummiity was extinct 
n 

he mind of Commodus. \Vhilst he thus abandoned the reiw
 
of empire to these unworthy favorites, he valued nothing in 
sovereign power, except the unbounded license of indulging 
his sensual appetites. His hours were spent in a seraglio of 
three hundred beautiful women, and as many boys, of every 
I'ank, and of every province; and, wherever the arts of 
seduction proved Ineffi
ctual, the brutal lover had recourse to 
violence. The anc.ent historians 29 have expatiated on these 
abandoned scenes of prostitution, which scorned every re- 
straint of nature or modesty; but it would not be easy to 
translate their too faithful descriptions into the decency of 
IIlOdern language. The intervals of lust were' filled up with 
the basest amusements. The influence of a polite age, and 
the labor of an attentive education, had never been able to 
infuse into his rude and J.>rutish mind the least tincture of 
}earning; and he was the first of the Roman emperors totally 
devoid of taste for the pleasures of the understanding. Nero 
himself excelled, or affected to excel, in the elegant arts of . 
music and poetry: nor should we despise his pursuits, had he 
not converted the pleasing relaxation of a leisore hour into 
the serious business and ambition of his life. But Comn10dus, 
from his earliest infancy, discovered an aversion to whatever 
was rational or liberal, and a fond attachment to the amuse- 
ments of the populace; the sports of the circus and amphi- 
theatre, the combats of gladiators, and the hunting of wild 
beasts. The masters in every branch of learning, whom 
l\larcus provided for his son, were heard with inattention and 
disgust; whilst the 1\1001'S and Parthians, who tau
ht him to 
dart the javelin and to shoot with the bow, found a disciple 
who delighted in his appJication, and soon equalled the most 
skilful of his instructors in the steadiness of the eye and the 
dexterity oÎ the hand. 
The servile crowd, whose fortune depended on their Inas- 
ler's vices, applauded these ignoble pursuits. The perfidious 


28 Dion Cassius, 1. lxxii. p. 121.3. I-Icrodian, 1. i. p. 32. IIi-st. 
August. p. 48. 
23 Sororibus SUlS constupratis. Ipsas coneubillas snas sub oculis 
puis stuprari jubebat. N ce irrucntium in se juvenum em"chat in- 
filmià, omni partc corporis atquc orc in SCXUll1 utru1ilquc pollutus 
llist. Au b . p. 47. 
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voice of l1attery retninded him, that by exploits of the samo 
nature, by the defeat of the Nemæan lion, anù the slaughter 
of the wild boar of Erymanthus, the Grecian Hercules had 
acquired a place among the gods, and an immortal rneffiory 
among men. They only forgot to observe, that, in the first 
ages of society, when the fiercer animals often dispute with 
man the possession of an unsettled country, a successful war 
against tho
e savages is one of the most innocent and bene- 
ficial labors of heroism. In the civilized state of the Rmnan 
empire, the wild beasts had long since retired from the face 
of man, and the neighborhood of populous cities. To sur- 
prise them in their solitary haunts, and to transport them to 
Rome, that they Inight be slain in pomp by the hand of an 
emperor, was an enterprise equally ridiculous for the prince 
and oppressive for the people. 3o Ignorant of these distinc- 
tions, Commodus eagerly embraced the glorious resemblance, 
and styled himself (as we still read on his rnedals 31) the 
Roman Hercules.* The dub and the lion's hide were placed 
by the side of the throne, amongst the ensigns of so,-ereignty ; 
and statues were erected, in which Conunodus wås repre- 
sented in the character, and with the attributes, of the god, 
whose valor and dexterity he endeavored to emulate in the 
daily course of his ferocious amusements. 32 
Èlatcd with these praises, which gradually extinguished the 
innate sense of shame, Comrnoùus resolved to exhibit before 
the eyes of the Roman people those exercises, which till then 
he had decently confined within the walls of his palace, and 


30 The African lions, when pressed by' hunger, infested the open 
villages and cultivated country; and they infested them with impu- 
nity. The royal beast was reserved for the pleasures of the emperor 
and the capital; and the unfortunate peasant who killed one of them, 
though in his own defcnce, incurred a very heavy penalty. This 
extraordinary ,qame-law was mitigated by IIollorius, and finally re- 
})ealed by Justinian. Codex Theodos. tom. v. p. Ð2, et Comment 
Gothofred. 
31 Spanhcirn de 
 umismat. Dissertat. xii. tom. ii. p. 493. 
:J2 Dion, 1. b..xii. p. 1216. Rist. August. p. 49. 


*" COl11modus placed his own head on the colossal statue of Hercules, 
with the inscription, Lucius Commodlts Hercules. The wits of !tome, 
accordin
 to a new fragment of Dion, published the following epigram, of 
which, like many other ancient jests, the point is not very clear: "Alô, 
7iuì!õ KaX^ívIKO!õ tIlpaKAÌj" OUK ÛIA' ACLKLO!õ, àXX' àl'aYKá
Qvuí lAt." It seems to be 
a protest of the 
où against being confounded with the emperor. Mai. 
Fragm. V at
can. Ii. 225. -:M. 
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to the prescnce of a few favorite
. On the appointed day, tho 
various 1110tives of flattery, f8ar, and curiosity, attracted to the 
amphitheatre an innumerable multitude of spectators; and 
some degree of applause was deservedly bestowcd on the un. 
common skin of the Imperial performer. 'Vhcthcr he aimed 
at the head or heart of the animal, the wound was alike certain 
and mortal. 'Vith arrows whose point was shaped into the 
forn1 of a crescent, Commodus oftcn intercepted the rapid 
career, and cut asunder the long, bony neck of the ostrich. 33 
A panther was let loose; and the archer waited till he had 
leaped upon a trembling malefactor. In the same instant the 
shaft flew, the beast dropped df'ad, and the man remained 
unhurt. The dens of the amphitheatre disgorged at once a 
hundred }ions: a hundred darts from the unerring hand of 
Com modus laid thelTI dead as they ran raging round the Arena. 
Neither the huge bulk of the elephant, nor the scaly hide of 
the rhinoceros, could defend them from his stroke. JEthiopia 
and India yielded their most extraordinary productions; and 
several animals were slain in the amphitheatre, which had 
been seen only in the representations of art, or perhaps of 
fancy.34 In all these exhibítions, the securest precautions 
were used to protect thc person of the Roman Hercules f1'0111 
the d
soerate spring of any savage, who n1ight possibly dis. 
regar<.a the dignity of the emperor and the sanctity of the 

;od. 35 


33 The ostrich's neck is three feet long, and composed of seventeen 
vertebræ. See Buffon, JIist. Xatllrelle. 
3-1 Commodus killed a camclopardalis or Giraffe, (Dion, 1. lxxii. p. 
1211,) the tallest, the most gentle, and the most useless of the large 
quadrupeds. This singular animal, a native only of the interior 
parts of Atì-iea, has not been 
een in Europe since the revival of 
letters; and though 
1. de n ufl'on (II ist. N aturcllc, tom. xiii.) has 
endeavored to describe, he has not ventured to delineate, the 
Giraffe. · 
35 Herodian, 1. i. p. 37. IIist. August. p. 50. 


· The naturalists of our days have been more fortunate. London prob- 
ably now contains more specimens of this animal than ha.ve been seen in Eu. 
rope since the fall of the !tom an empirE', unless in the plea.sure gardens 
of the emperor Frederic II., in Sicily, which possessed several. Frederic's 
collections of wild beasts were exhibited, for the popular amusement, in 
many parts of Italy. Raumer, Gcschichte der lIohcnstaufcn, Y. iii. p. 57l. 
Gibbon, moreover, is mistaken; as a giraffe was presented to Lorenzo de 
:Medici, either by the sultan of Egypt or the king of Tunis. Contempo- 
rary authorities are quoted in the old work, Gesner de Quadrupcdibus. 
p. 162. - 1\1. 


10. 
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But the meanest of the populace were affected with shame 
and indignation when they beheld their sovereign enter the 
lists as a gladiator, and glory in a profession which the laws 
and manners of the Romans had brallùed with the justest note 
of infamy.36 He chose the habit and arms of the Secutor, 
whose combat with the Retiarills formed one of the most 
lively scenes in the bloody sports of the mnphitheatre. The 
Secutor was armed with a helmet, sword, and buckler; his 
naked antagonist l-md only a large net and a trident; with the 
one he endeavored to entangle, with the other to despatch his 
enemy. If he n1issed the first throw, he was obliged to fly 
from the pursuit of the Secutar, till he had preparerl his net fòr a 
second cast. 37 'The emperor fought in this charactel' seven 
hundred and thirty-five several times. These glorious achieve- 
Inents were carefully recorded in the public acts of the 
empire; and that he might omit no circumstance of infatny, 
he received from the common fund of gladiators a stipend so 
exorbitant that it became a new and most ignominious tax 
upon the Roman people. 38 It lnay be easily supposed, that in 
these engagements the master of the world was always suc- 
cessful; in the amphithpatre, his victories ,vere not often 
sanguinary; but when he exercised his skill in the school of 
gladiators, or his own palace, his wretched antagonists were 
frequently honored with a D10rtal wound from the hand of 
Commodus, and obliged to seal their flattery with their blood. 39 
He now disdained the appcJlation of I-Ierculcs. The name of 
Paulus, a celebrated Secutor, was the only one which delighted 
his ear. It was inscrihed on his colossal statues, and repeated 
in the redoubled acclamations 40 of the mournful and applaud- 


36 The virtuous and even the wise princes forbade the senators and 
knights to embrace this scandalous p1:ofession, uncler pain of infamy, 
or, what was more dreaded by those profligate wretches, of exile. 
The t
Tants allured them to dishonor by threats and rewards. X ero 
once produced in the arena forty senators and sixty knights. See 
Lipsius, Saturnalia, 1. ii. e. 2. lIe has happily corrected a passage of 
Suctonius in :x crone, c. 12. 
:17 Lipsius, 1. ii. c. 7, 8. Juvenal, ill the eighth satire, gives a 
pieturesque description of this combat. 
38 lIist. August. p. 60. Dion, 1. lxxii. p. 1220. He received, for 
each time, elecies, about 8000 l. sterling. 
39 Yictor tells us, that Commodus only allowed his antagonists a 
leaden weapon, dreading most probably the cons
quences of their 
despair. 
4U They were obliged to repeat, six hundred and twenty-sL"C times, 
Paulus first of tke Sccu,tors, &c. 
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ing sen&te. 41 - Claudius Pompeianus, the virtuous husband of 
Lucilla, was the only senator who asserted the honor of hIS 
rank. As a father, he permitted his sons to consult their 
safety by attending the amphitheatre. As a Roman, he 
declared, that his own life was in the emperor's hands, but 
that he would never behold the son of lVlarcus prostituting his 
person and dignity. Notwithstanding his manly resolution, 
Pompeianus escaped the resentment of tho tyrant, and, with 
his honor, had the good fortune to preserve his life. 42 
Commodus had now attained the summit of vice and infamy. 
Amidst the acclamations of a flattering court, he was unable 
to di
buise from himself, that he had deserved the contenlpt 
anù hatred of every man of sense and virtuo in his empire. 
IIis ferocious spirit was irritated by the consciousness of that 
hatred, by the envy of every kind of merit, by the just appre- 
hension of danger, and by the habit of slaughter, which he 
contracted in his daily amuselnents. History has preserved a 
long list of consular senators sacrificed to his wanton suspicion, 
which sought out, with peculiar anxiety, those unfortunate 
persons connected, however remotely, with the fh,mily of the 
A_ntonines, without sparing even the ministers of his crimes or 
pleasures. 43 His cruelty proved at last fatal to himself. He 
had shed with impunity the noblest blood of Rome: he 
perished as soon as he was dreaded by his own domes- 
tics. l\Iarcm, his favorite concubine, Eclectus, his chamberlain, 
and Lætus, his Prætorian præfect, alanlled by the fate of thcir 
companions and predecessors, resolved to prevent the destruc- 
tion which every hour hung over their heads, either from the 
Inad caprice of the tyrant,* or the sudden indignation of the 


41 Dion, 1. Lxxii. p. 1221. lIe speaks of his own baseness and 
dang-er. t 
42'
IIe mixed, however, some prudence with his courage, and pas
ecl 
the greatest part of his time in a country retirement; alleging hig 
advanced age, and the weakness of his eyes. u I never saw him in 
the senate," says Dion, "except during the short reign of Pertillax." 
All his infirmities had suddenly left him, and they returned as sud- 
dcnly upon the murder of that excellent prince. Dion, 1. lxxiii. 
p.l:l27. 
43 The præfects were changed almost hourly or daily; and the 
caprice of Commodus was often fatal to his most favored chamber- 
lains. Rist. August. p. 46, 51. 


· Commodus had already resolved to massacre them the following n.
ght. 
they determined. to anticipate his design. Herod. i. 11. - 'V. 
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people. !\larcia seized the occasion of presenting a draught 
of wine to her lover, after he had fatigued himself with hunt- 
ing some wild beasts. Commodus retired to sleep; but whilst 
he was laboring with the effects of poison and drunkenness, a 
robust youth, by profession a wrestler, entered his chamber, 
and strangled him without resistance. The body was secretly 
conveyed out of the palace, before the least suspicion was 
entertained in the city, or ev
n in the court, of the emperor's 
death. Such was the fate of the son of :Marcus, and so easy 
was it to destroy a hated tyrant, who, by the artificial powers 
of government, had oppressed, during thirteen years, so many 
millions of subjects, each of whom was equal to their nlâster 
in personal strength and personal abilities. 44 
The measures of the conspirators were conducted with the 
deliberate coolness and celerity which the greatness of the 
occasion required. They resolved instantly to fill the vacant 
throne with an emperor whose character would justify and 
111aintain the action that had been committed. 'fhey fixed on 
Pertinax, præfp.ct of the city, an ancient senator of consular 
rank, whose conspicuous merit had broke through the obscurity 
of his birth, and raised him to the first honors of the state. 
He had successively governed most of the provinces of the 
empire; and in all his great employments, rnilitary as well as 
civil, he had uniformly distinguished himself by the firmness, 
the prudence, and the integrity of his conduct. 45 I-Ie now 


44 Dion, 1. lxxii. p. 12

. Hcrodian, 1. i. p. 43. lIist. August. 
p. 52. 
45 Pertinax was a native of Alba Pompeia, in Piedmont, and son 
of a timber merchant. The order of his e
ployments (it is marked 
by Capitolinus) well deserves to be set down, as expressive of the 
form of government and manners of the age. 1. lIe was a centurion. 
2. Præfect of a cohort in Syria, in the Parthian war, and in Britain. 
3. He obtained an Ala, or squadron of horse, in 
Iæsia. 4. He was 
commiRsary of provi
ions on the Æmilian way. 5. He commanded 
the fleet upon the Uhine. 6. He was procurator of Dacia, with a 
8a1ar)' of about IGOOl. a year. 7. He commanùed the veterans of a 
legion. 8. He obtained the rank of senator. 9. Ofprætor. 10. '\Vith 
the command of the first legion in Rhætia and N oricum. 11. He was 
consul about the year 175. 12. IIe attended :Marcus into the East. 
13. He commanded au army on the Danube. 14. He was consular 
legate of 
Iæsia. 15. Of Dacia. 16. Of Syria. 17. Of Britain. 
18. He had the care of the public provisions at Rome. 19. He was 
proconsul of Mrica. 20. Præfect of the city. Heroclian (1. i. p. 48) 
ùoes justice to his disinterested spirit; but Capitolinus, who col- 
lected every popular rumor, charges him with a great fortune acquired 
by bribery and corruption. 
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remained almost alone of the friends and ministers of l\farcl1s ; 
and when, at a late hour of the night, he was awakened with 
the news, that the chamberlain and the præfect were at his 
door, he received then1 with intrepid resignation, and desired 
they would execute their master's orders. Instead of death, 
they offered him the throne of the Roman world. During 
some moments he distrusted their intentions and assurances. 
Convinced at length of the death of Com modus, he accepted 
the purple with a sincere reluctance, the natural effect of his 
knowledge both of the duties and of the dangers of the supreme 
rank. 46 
LætLls conducted without delay his new emperor to the 
camp of the Prætorians, diffusing at the same time through 
the city 3. seasonable report that Commodus died suddenly of 
an apoplexy; and that the virtuous Pertinax had already suc. 
cocded to the throne. The guards were rather surprised than 
pleased with the suspicious death of a prince, whose indul. 
gence and liberality they alone had experienced; but the 
emergency of the occasion, the authority of their præfect, the 
reputation of Pertinax, and the clamors of the people, obliged 
them to stifle their secret discontents, to accept the donative 
promised by the new emperor, to swear allegiance to hin1, 
and with joyful acclamations and laurels in their hands to 
conduct him to the senate house, that the military consent 
111ight be ratified by the civil authority. 
'-rhis important night was now far spent; with the dawn of 
day, and the commencement of the new year, the senators 
expected a summons to attend an ignominious ceremony.* 
In spite of all relTIOnstrances, even of those of his creatures 
who yet prpserved any regard for prudence or decency, Conl- 
lYlOdus had r('solved to pass the night in the gladiators' school, 
and frOlTI thence to take possession of the consulship, in the 
habit and with the attendance of that infamous crew. On a 
sudden, before the break of day, the senate was caned together 
in the temple of Concord, to meet the guards, and to ratify the 
election of a new emperor. For a few minutes they sat in 


46 Julian, in the Cæsars, taxes him -with bein rJ' acces:::;orv to the 
death of Commodus. 0 oj 


*' The senate always assembled at the beginning of the year, on th
 
night of the 1st January, (see Savaron on Sid. Apoll. viü. 6,) and t.hi
 
happened the present year, as usual, without any partieular OJ"df'r. - G. 
from 'V. 
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silent suspense, doubtful of their unexpecteà deliverance, and 

uspicious of the cruel artifices of COlnnlodus: but when at 
length they were assured that the tyrant was no Inore, they 
resigned themselves to all the transports of joy and indigna- 
tion. Pertinax, who modestly represented the meanness of 
his extraction, and pointed out several noble senators more 
dcsel"vin
 than himself of the empire, was constrained by their 
dutiful violence to ascend the throne, and received all the 
titles of Impcrial power, confirmed by the Inost sincere vows 
of fidelity. The memory of Commodus was branded with 
eternal infmny. The names of tyrant, of gladiator, of public 
encmy resounded in every corner of the house. They de- 
crced in tumultuous votes,* that his honors should be reversed, 
his titles erased fronl the public mOllmnents, his statues thrown 
down, his body dragged with a hook into the stripping 1'00n1 
of the gladiators, to satiate the public fGry; and they ex- 
pressed some indignation against those officious servants who 
had already presumed to screen his remains from the justice 
of the senate. But Pertinax could not refuse those last rites to 
the melTIory of :l\Iarcus, and the tears of his first protector Clau- 
dius Pompcianus, who lamented the cruel fate of his brother- 
in-law, and lamented stilln10re that he had deserved it. 47 
These effusions of impotent rage against a dead emperor, 
whom the senate had flattered when alive with the most abject 
servility, betrayed a just but ungenerous spirit of revenge. 


47 Capitolinus gives us the particulars of these tumultllary votes, - 
'which were moved by one senator, and l'e!)eated, or rather chanted, 
by the 'whole body. lIist. August. p. 52. 


. 'Vhat Gibbon improperly calls, both here and in the note, tumultuous 
decrees, were no more t.han t.he appla.uses and acclamations which recur 
so often in the history of the emperors. The custom passed from the the- 
atre to the forum, from the forum t.o the senate. Applauses on the adop- 
t.ion of the Imperial decrees were first introduced under Trajan. (Plin. 
jun. Panegyr. 75.) One senator read the form of the decree, and all the 
rest answered by acclamations, accompanied with a kind' of chant or rhythm. 
These were some of t.he acclamations addressed to Pertinax, and against 
the memory of Commodus. Host.i patriæ honores detrahalltlu. Parricidæ 
honores detrahantur. Vt salvi simus, Jupiter, optime, maxi me, sena 
noùis Pertinacem. This custom prevailed not only in the councils of state, 
but in all the meetings of the senate. Hown-er inconsistent it may 
appear with the solemnity of a religious assembly, the early Christians 
adopt.ed and introduced it into their synods, notwit.hstanding the opposi- 
tion of some of the Fathers, part.icularly of St. Chrysost.om. See t.he 
ColI. of Franc. Bern. Ferrarius de veterum acclamatione in Grævii The- 
sauro Antiq. Rom. i. 6. - 'V. 
This not.e is rat.her hypercritical, as regards Gibbon, but appears to me 
worthy of preservation. - I\I. 
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The legality of these decrees was, ho\vever, supported by the 
principles of the Imperial constitution. To censure, to depose, 
or to punish with death, the first magistrate of the republic, 
who had abused his delegated trust, was the ancient and un. 
doubted prerogative of tl1e Roman senate; 48 but that feeblp. 
assembly was obliged to content itself with inflicting on a. 
faIlen tyrant that public justice, from which, during his life 
and reign, he had been shielded by the strong arm of military 
despotism.*' 
Pertinax found a nobler way of condemning his predeces- 
sor's memory; by the contrast of his own virtues with the 
vices of Cornmodus. On the day of his accession, he resigned 
over to his" wife and son his whole private fortune; that they 
might have no pretence to solicit favors at the expense of the 
statc. fIe refused to flatter the vanity of the formel' with the 
title of Augusta; or to corrupt the inexperienced youth of tho 
latter by the rank of Cresar. ..A..ccurately distinguishing be. 
tween the duties of a parent and those of a sovereign, he edu. 
cated his son with a severe simplicity, \vhich, while it gave 
him no assured prospect of the throne, might in time ha\'e 
rendered him worthy of it. In public, the behavior of Per 
tinax was grave and affable. lIe lived with the virtuous part 
of the senate, (and, in a private station, he had been acquainted 
with the true character of each individual,) without either 
pride or jealousy; considered them .as frienùs and compan. 
ions, with whom he haù shared the dangers of the tyranny, 
and with whom he wished to enjoy the security of the present 
tin1e. He very frequently invited them to fmniliar entertain. 
ments, the frugality of which was ridiculed by those who 
remembered and regretted the luxurious prodigality of COln. 
IliOd us. 49 


49 The senate condemned X ero to be put to death more mojorw1l. 
Sucton. c. 49. 
49 Dion (1. lxxiii. p. 1223) speaks of these entertainments, ng a 
senator who had supped with the emperor; Capitolinus, (Rist. Au- 
gust. p. 68,) like a slave, who had received his intelligence from one 
of the scullions. 


. No particulr.r law assigned this right to the senate: it was deduced 
from the ancient principles of the republic. Gibbon appears to infer, from 
the passag-e of Suetonius, that t.he senate, according to its ancient rig-ht, 
punished Nero with death. The words, however, more major'llln refer not 
to the decree of the scnate, but to the kind of death, which Was taken 
f!"Om an old law of Hamulus. (See Victor. Epit. Ed. Artzcn, p. 484, n. 1. 
-\Y. 
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To l1e
l, as far as It was possible, the wounds inflicted by 
the hand of tyranny, was the pleasing, but rnelancholy, task 
of Pertinax. The innocent victilTIs, who yet survived, were 
l'ecalled frorn exile, released from prison, and restored to the 
full possession of their honors and fortunes. The unburied 
bodies of muròered senators (for the cruelty of Comn10dus 
endeavored to extend itself beyond death) were deposited in 
the sepulchres of their ancestors; their memory was justified; 
and ('very consolation was bestowed on their ruined and 
afflicted families. Among these consolations, one of the D10st 
grateful was the punishn1ent of the Delators; the common 
enemips of their n1aster, of virtue, and of their country. Yet 
even iu the inqi.1isitiol1 of these legal assaSSInS, Pertinax pro- 
ceeded with a steady temper, which gave every thing to jus- 
tice, and nothiI1g to popular prejudice and resentn1ent. 
The finances of the state demanded the most vigilant care 
of the emperor. Though every 111easure of injustice and ex- 
tortion had been adopted, which could collect the property of 
the subject into the coffers of the prince, the rapaciousness 
of Coml11odus had been so very inadequate to his extrava- 
gance, that, upon his òeath, no more than eight thousand 
pounds were found in the exhausted treasury,50 to defray the 
current expenses of government, and to discharge the pressing 
del11and of a liberal donative, which the new emperor had 
been obliged to .prOll1ise to the Prætorian guards. Yet under 
these distressed circumstances, Pertinax had the generous 
firmness to remit all the oppressive taxes invented by Con1- 
modus, and to cancel all the unjust clain1s of the treasury; 
declaring, in a decree of the senate, "that he was better sat- 
isfied to adlninister a poor republic with innocence, than to 
acquire riches by the ways of tyranny and dishonor." Econ- 
omy and industry he considered as the pure and genuine 
sources of wealth; and fr0111 then1 he soon derived a copious 
supply for the public necessities. The expense of the house 
hold was inlmediately reduced to one half. AU the instru- 
ments of luxury Pertinax exposed to public auction,51 gold and 


50 Decies. The blameless economy of Pius left his successors a 
treasure of vicies septies millies, above two and twenty millions ster- 
ling. Dion, 1. lxxiii. p. 1231. 
51 Besides tho design of converting these useless ornaments into 
money, Dion (1. lxxiii. p. 1229) assigns two secret motives of Perti- 
]lax. He wished to expose the ,-ices of COl1lmf'dU9, and to discover 
1))" thl' pnr('hasoTs *h
e 1\'h0 m")st r('ycm')I('(l him. 
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s11ver plate, chariots of a singular construction, a superfluous 
wardrobe of silk and embroidery, and a gl'eat number of 
beautiful slaves of both sexes; excepting only, with attentive 
humanity, tho
e who were born in a state of freedom, and 
had been ravished fronl the arms of their weeping parents. 
At the same time that he obliged the worthless favorites of the 
tyrant to resign a part of their ill-gotten wealth, he satisfied 
the just creditors of the state, and unexpectedly discharged the 
long arrears of honest services. He removed the oppressive 
restrictions which had been laid upon commerce, and granted 
all the uncultivated lands in Italy and the provinces to those 
who would improve them; with an exemption frOln tribute 
during the tern1 of ten years.5 2 
Such a uniform conduct had a1ready secured to Pertinax 
the noblest reward of a sovereign, the love and esteem of his 
people. Those who remembered the virtues of l\larcus were 
happy to contemplate in their new emperor the features of 
that bright Ol'jginal; and flattered themselves, that they should 
long enjoy the benign infl.uence of his administration. A 
hasty zeal to reform the corrupted state, accompanied with 
less prudence than might have been expected from the years 
and experience of Pertinax, proved fatal to himself and to his 
country. fIis honest indiscretion united against him the ser- 
vile crowd, who found their private benefit in the public dis- 
orders, and who preferred the favor of a tyrant to the inexo- 
ra ble equality of the laws. 53 
Amidst the general joy, the sullen and angry countenance 
of the Prætorian guards betrayed their inward dissatisfaction. 
They had reluctantly submitted to Pertinax ; they dreaded the 
strictness of the ancient discipline, which he was preparing to 
restore ; and they regretted the license of the fonner reign. 
Their discontents were secretly fomented by Lætus, their 
præfect, who found, when it was too late, that his new em- 
peror would reward a servant, but would not be ruled by a 
favorite. On the third day of his reign, the soldiers seized 
on a noble senator, with a design to carry him to the camp, 
find to invest hil'll with the Imperial purple. Instead of being 
dazzled by the dangerous honor, the affrighted victim escaped 


62 Though Capitolinus has picked up many idle tales of the p1"Ìvate 
life of Pertinax, he joins with Dion and Herodian in admiriug his 
public èonduct. 
63 Leges, rem surdam, inexorabilem esse. T. Liv. ii. 3. 
VOL. I. 11 
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from their violcnce, and took refuge at the feet of Pertinax. 
A short time afterwards, Sosius Falco, one of the consuls of 
the year, a rash YOLlth,54 but of an ancient and opulent family, 
Estened to the voice of an1bition; and a conspiracy was formed 
during a short absence of Pertinax, which was crushed by 
his sudden return to Rome, and his resolute behavior. Falco 
was on the point of being justly condemned to death as a pub- 
lic enemy, had he not been save. I by the earnest and sincere 
entreaties of th& injured emperor, who conjured the senate, 
that the purity of his reign rnight not be stained by the blood 
even of a guilty senator. 
These disappointments served only to irritate the rage of 
the Prætorian guards. On the twenty-eighth of l\larch, 
eighty-six days only after the death of Comlnodus, a general 
sedition broke out in the canlp, which the officers wanted 
either power or inclination to suppress. Two or three hun.. 
dred of the most desperate soldiers marched at noonday, with 
arms in their hands and fury in their looks, towards the 1m.. 
perial palace. The gates were thrown open by their com.. 
T)anions upon guard, and by the domestics of the old court, 
who had already forlned a secret conspiracy against the life 
of the too virtuous emperor. On the news of their approach, 
Pertinax, disdaining either flight or concealment, advanced to 
meet his assassins; and recalled to their n1inds his own inno. 
cence, and the sanctity of their recent oath. For a few mo. 
ments they stood in silent suspense, ashamed of their atrocious 
design, and awed by the venerable aspect and n1ajestic firm.. 
ness of their sovereign, tin at length, the despair of pardon 
reviving their fury, a barbarian of the country of Tongres 55 
levelled the first blow against Pertinax, who was instantly 
despatched with a multitude of wounds. His head, separated 
from his body, and placed on a lance, was carried in triumph 
to the Prætorian camp) in the sight of a mournful and indig- 


54 If we credit Capitolinus, (which is rather difficult,) Falco be- 
haved with the most petulant indecency to Pertinax, on the day of 
his accession. The wise emperor only admoni5lhed him of his Jouth 
and inexperience. Hist. August. p. 55. 
66 The modern bishopric of Liege. This soldier probably belonged 
to the Batavian horse-guRTds, who were mostly raised in the duchy 
of Gueldres and the neighborhood, and were distinguished by their 
valor, and by the boldness with which they swam their horses aerOS'3 
the broadest and most rapid rivers. Tacit. Hist iv. 12. Di"n, 1. Iv. 
l. 79"'. Lipsius de magnitudine U.omanâ) 1. i. c. 4. 
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nant peop1e, who lamented the unworthy fate of that excel- 
lent prince, and the transient blessings of a reign, the memory 
of which could serve only to aggravate their approaching 
rnisfortunes. 56 


66 Dioll, 1. !xxiii. p. 1:.G32. Herodian, I. ii. p. 60. lIist August. 
p. 68. Victor ill Epitom. et in Cæsarib. Eutropius, viii. 1 () 
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CHAPTER V. 


'I'D BLIC SALE OF THE ENPIRE TO DIDIUS JULIANUS BY THE 
PRÆTORIAN GUARDS. - CLOD
US ALBINUS IN BRITAIN, PES- 
CENNIUS NIGER IN SYRIA, AND SEPTIl\IIUS SEVERUS IN PAN- 
NONIA, DECLARE AGAINST THE MURDERERS OF PERTINAX.- 
CIVIL 'W ARS AND VICTORY OF SEVERUS OVER HIS THREE 
RIVALS. - RELAXATION OF DISCIPLINE. - NEvV l\IAXIl\IS OF 
GOYERNl\IENT. 


rrHE power of the sword is more sensibly felt in an exten- 
sive monarchy, than in a small con1IDunity. It has been cal- 
culated by the ablest politicians, that no' state, without beipg 
soon exhausted, can maintain above the húndredth part of its 
n1elllbers in arms and idleness. But although this relative 
proportion may be uniform, the influence of the army over 
the rest of the society will vary according to the degree of 
its positive strength. The advantages of military science and 
discipline cannot be exerted, unless a proper number of sol- 
diers are united into one body, and actuated by one soul. 
vVith a handful of men, such a union would be ineffectual; 
with an unwieldy host, it would be impracticable; and the 
powers of the machine would be alike destroyed by the ex- 
treme minuteness or the excessive weight of its springs. To 
illustrate this observation, we need only reflect, that there is 
no superiority of natural strength, artificial weapons, or ac- 
quired skill, which could enable one man to keep in constant 
subjection one hundred of his fellow-creatures: the tyrant of 
a single town, or a s111all district, would S0011 discover that a 
hundred armed followers '\lore a ,veak defence against ten 
thousand peasants or citizens; but a hundred thousand well- 
disciplined soldiers will command, with despotic sway, ten 
millions of subjects; and a body of ten or fifteen thousand 
guards win strike terror into the most numerous populace that 
ever crowded the streets of an immense capital. 
The Prætorinn bands, whose licentious fury was the first 
symptOIn and cause of the decline of the Roman empire, 
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scarcely amounted to the last-mentioned number.! They d
- 
rived their institution from Augustus. That crafty tyrant, 
sensible that laws might color, but that anTIS alone could 
maintain, his usurped dominion, had gradually furmeù this 
powerful body of guards, in constant readiness to protect his 
person, to awe the senate, and either to prevent or to crush 
the first motions of rebellion. He distinguished these favored 
troops by a double pay and superior privileges; but, as their 
formidable aspect would at once have alarmed and irritated 
the Roman peop Ie, three cohorts only were stationed in the 
capital, whilst the remainder was dispersed in the adjacent 
towns of Italy.2 But after fifty years of peace and servitude, 
Tiberius vcnturpd on a decisive measure, which forever rivet- 
ted the fetters of his country. Under the fair pretences of 
relieving Italy f."om the heavy burden of military quarters, 
and of introducing a stricter discipline among the guards, he 
assemhled them at Rome, in a permanent camp,3 which was 
fortified with skilful care,4 and placed on a commanding sit- 
uation. 5 
Such formidable servants are always necessary, but often 
fatal to the throne of despotism. By thus introducing the 
Prætorian guards as it were into the palace and the senate, 
the emperors taught theln to perceive their own strength, and 
the weakness of the civil government; to view the vices of 
their masters with familiar contempt, and to lay aside that 


1 They were originally nine or ten thousand men, (for Tacitus and 
Dioll are not agreed upon the subject,) divided into as many cohorts. 
Vitellius increa<;ed them to sixteen thousand, and as far as we can 
learn from inscriptions, they never' afterwards sunk much below that 
number. See Lipsius de magnitudine Romanâ, i. 4. 
2 Sueton. in August. c. 4D. 
3 Tacit. Annal. iv. 2. Sueton. in Tiber. c. 37. Dion Cassius, L 
lvii. p. 8G7. 
4 In the civil war between Vitellius and Yespasian, the Prætorian 
camp was attacked and rlefended with all the machines used in the 
siege of the .best fortified cities. Tacit. Rist. iii. 84:. 
ã Close to the walis of the city, on the broad summit of the Quirinal 
and Viminal hills. 8ee X ardini noma Antica, p. 174. Donatus de 
Itoma Anti'lua, p. 46.. 


iII-. 
ot on bo
ll, the,se hil
s: neither Donatus nor Nardini justify this 
posItIOn. (1Vhltaker s Itevlew, p. 13.) At the northern extremity of this 
hill (the Viminal) are some considerable remains of a walled enclosure, 
which bears all the appearance of a Uoman camp, and therefore is gener- 
ally thought to correspond with the castra Prætoria.. Cramer's Ita-ly. i 
390. -::\1. 
11 .. 
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reverential awe, which òistance only, and mystelY, C:ll1 pre- 
sprve towards an imaginary power. In the luxurious Idleness 
of an opulent city, their pride was nouTlshcd by the sense of 
their irresistible weight; nor was it possible to conceal from 
them, that the person of the sovereign, the authority of the 
senate, the public treasure, and the seat of empire, were an 
in thei.. hands. To divert the Prætorian bands from these 
dangerous reflections, the firmest and best established princes 
were obI ige!l to rnix blandishlnents with cOlnmands, rewards 
with punishments, to flatter their pride, indulge their pleas- 
ures, connive at their irregularities, and to purchase their pre- 
carious fitith by a liberal donative; which, since the elevation 
of Claudius, was exacted as a legal claim, on the accession of 
every new emperor.6 - 
The advocates of the guards endeavored to justify byargu- 
nlents the power which they asserted by anTIS; and to lTIain- 
tain that, according to the purest principles of the constitution 
their consent was essentially necessary in the appointlllcnt of 
an emperor. The election of consuls, of generals, and of 
magistrates, however it had been recently usurped by the 
senate, was the ancient and undoubted right of the Roman 
people. 7 But where was the Roman people to be found? 
Not surely amongst the mixed Inultitude of slaves and strangers 
that filled the streets of Rome; a servile populace, as devoid 
of spirit as def-:titute of property. The defenders of the state, 
selected from the flower of the Italian youth,B and tmined in 
the exercise of arms and virtue, were the genuine representa- 
tives of the people, and the best entitled to elect the military 
chief of the republic. These assertions, however defective in 
reason, bccalne unanswerable when the fierce Prætorians 


6 Claudius, raised by the soldiers to the empire, was the first who 
gave a donative. He gavc quina dena, 120l. (Sueton. in Claud. c. 10:) 
when )Iarcus, with his colleague Lucius Verus, took quiet possession 
of the throne, he gave vicena, 160l. to each of the guards. Rist. 
August. p. 2,3, (Dion,1. lxxiü. p. 1231.) 'Ve may form some idea 
of the amount of these sums, by Hadrian's complaint that the pro- 
motion of a Cæsar had cost him ter millies, two millions and a half 
sterling. 
7 Cicero de Le
ibus, iii. 3. The first book of Livy, and the second 
of Dionysius of Halicarnagsus, show the authol.ity of the people, even 
in the election of the kings. 
8 They were originally recruited in Latium, Etruria, and the old 
colonies, (Tacit. Annal. iv. 5.) The emperor Otho compliments their 
vanity with the flattering titles of ltaliæ Alumni, Romana vere juver . 
tus. Tacit. Hist. i. 84. 
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Increased their weight, by throwing, like the barbarian con- 
queror of Rorne, their swords into the scale. 9 
The Prætorians had violated the sanctity of the throne by 
the atrocious murder of Pertinax ; they dishonored the majesty 
of it by their subsequent conduct. The C:Ul1P was without a 
leader, for even the præfect Lætus, who had excited the tem- 
pest, prudently declined the public indignation. Amidst the 
wild disorder, Sulpicianus, the emperor's father-in-law, and 
governor of the city, who had been sent to the camp on the 
first alarm of mutiny, was endeavoring to calm the fury of the 
multitude, when he was silenced by the clamorous returu of 
the murderers, bearing on a lance the head of Pertinax. 
Though history has accustomed us to observe every principle 
and every passion yielding to the ill1perious dictates of am- 
bition, it is scarcely credible that, in these moments of horror, 
Sulpicianus should have aspired to ascend a throne polluted 
with the recent blood of so near a relation and so excellent a 
prince. lIe had already begun to use the only effectual argu- 
ment, and to treat for the Inlperial dignity; but the more pru- 
òent of the Prætorians, apprehensive that, in this private con- 
tract, they should not obtain a just price for so valuable a 
COll1ffiodity, ran out upon the ramparts: and, with a loud voice, 
proclainled that the Roman world was to be disposed of to the 
best bidder by publ ic auction.l o 
This infamous offer, the most insolent excess of military 
license, diffused a universal grief, shame, and indignation 
throughout the city. It reached at length the ears of Didius 
Julianus, a wealthy senator, who, regardless of the public 
calamities, was indulging himself in the luxury of the table. ll 
I-lis wife anù his daughter, his freedmen and his parasites, 
easily convinced him that he deserved the throne, and earnestly 
conjured hÍln to embrace so fortunate an opportunity. The 
vain old man hastened to the Prætorian camp, where SuI.. 
picianus was still in treaty with the guards, and began to bid 
against him fron1 the foot of the rampart. The unworthy 


9 In the siege of Rome by the Gauls. See Livy, v. 48. Plutarch. 
in Camili. p. 143. 
10 Dion, 1. lxxiii. p. 1234. Rerodian, 1. ii. p. 63. Rist. August. 
p. 60. Though the three historians agree that it was in fact an 
auction, IIerodian alone affirms that it was proclaimed as such bv the 
soldiers. . 
11 Spartianus softens the most odious. parts of the character and 
elevation of Julian. 
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negotiation was Iransacted by faithful emissaries, who pa
Jsea 
alternately from one candidate to the other, and acquainted 
each of them with the offers of his rival. Sulpicianus had 
already promised a donative of five thousand drachms (above 
one hundred and sixty pounds) to each soldier; when Julian, 
eager fo1' the prize, rose at once to the sum of six thousand 
two hundred and fifty drachms, or upwards of two hundred 
pounds sterling. The gates of the camp were instantly thrown 
open to the purchaser; he was declared emperor, and received 
an oath of allegiance from the soldiers, \vho retained humanity 
enough to sti pu late that he should pardon and forget the com- 
petition of Sulpicianus.* 
It was now incumbent on the Prætorians to fulfil the con- 
ditions of the sale. They placed their new sovereign, whom 
they served and despised, in the centre of their ranks, sur- 
rounded him on every side with their sh:elds, and conducted 
hin1 in close order of battle through the deserted streets of 
the city. The senate was commanded to assemble; and those 
who had been the distinguished friends of Pertinax, or the 
personal enemies of Julian, found it necessary to affect a more 
than common share of satisfaction at this happy revolution.l 2 
l\fter Julian had filled the senate house with armed soldiers, 
he expatiated on the freedom of his election, his own eminent 
virtues, and his full assurance of the affections of the senate. 
The obsequious assembly congratulated their own and the 
public felicity; engaged their allegiance, and conferred on 
hÍ1n all the several branches of the 1m perial power.l 3 From 
the senate Julian was conducted, by the same military pro- 
cession, to take possession of the palace. The first obj ects 


12 Dion Cassius, at that time prætor, had been a personal enemy to 
Julian, 1. Lxxiii. p. 1235. 
13 Rist. August. p. 61. 'Ve learn from thence one curious circum 
stance, that the new emperor, whatever had been his bÜ.th, was im- 
1nediatcly aggregated to the number of patrician families. t 


. One of the principal causes of the preference of J ulianus by the 
soldiers, was the dexterity with which he reminded them that Sulpicianus 
\vould not fail to rcvenge on them the death of his son-in-law. (See Dion, 
1). 1234, c. 11. Herod. ii. 6.) - 'V. 
t A new fragment of Dion shows some shrewdness in the character of 
,T uliano \Vhen the senate voted him a golden statue, he preferred one of 
brass, as more lasting. lIe" had always observed,.J he said, "that the 
statues of former emperors were soon destroycd. Those of brass alone 
remained." The indignant historian adds that he was wrong. The virtue 
of 1'30vereigns alone prE-serves their images: the ùrazen statue of Julian 
was brok(ill to pieces at his death. :r.lai. Fragm. Vatican. p. 226. - M. 
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hat struck his eres, were the abandoned trunk of Pertinax, 
and the frugal eõtertainment prepared for his supper. The 
one he viewed with indifference, the other with contempt 
A magnificent feast was prepared by his order, and he all1useCl 
him.;;e]f, till a very late hour, with dice, and the performances 
of Pybdes, a ce]ebrated dancer. Yet it was observed, that 
after the crowd of flatterers dispersed, and left him to dark- 
ness, solitude, and terrible reflection, he passed a sleeF less 
night; revolving Inost probably in his mind his own rash 
foliy, the fate of his virtuous predecessor, a'nd the doubtful 
and dangerous tenure of an empire which had not been ac- 
quired by merit, but purchased by 1110ney.14 
I-Ie had reason to tremble. On the throne of the world he 
found himself without a friend, and even without an adherent. 
1'he guards themselves were aShalTIed of the prince whOln 
their avarice had persuaded them to accept; nor was there a 
citizen who did not cunsider his elevation with horror, as the 
last insult on the Roman name. The nobility, whose conspic- 
uous station, and ample possessions, exacted tho strictest cau- 
tion, dissembled their sentiments, and tnet the affected civility 
of the elTIperOr with slni]es of comp]acency and professions 
of duty. But tho people, secure in their numbers and obscu- 
rity, gave a free vent to their passions. 1'he streets and pub- 
lic places of Rome resounded with cla.mors and imprecations. 
The enraged rnultitude affronted the person of Julian, rejected 
his liberality, and, conscious of the impotence of their own 
resentment, they called aloud on the legions of the frontiers 
to assert the violated majesty of the Roman empire. 
The public discontent was soon diffused from the centre to 
the frontiers of the empire. The armies of Britain, of Syria, 
and of Illyricum, lan1ented the death of Pcrtinax, in whose 
company, or under whose command, they had so often fought 
anù conquered. They received with surprise, with indigna- 
tion, and perhaps with envy, the extraordinary intelligence, 
that the Prætorians had disposed of tho empire by public 


14 Dion,1. lxxiii. p. 1235. IIist. AUCTust. p. 61. I hayc cndeayored 
to blcnd into one consistcnt story the!:) sccming contradictions of the 
two writers." 


* The contradiction, as 
I. GuÍzot observed, is irreconcilable. He quotes 
Loth passages: in one Julianus is represented as a miser, in the other as a 
voluptuary. In the one he refuses to eat till the body of Pcrtinax has beeu 
buried; in the other he gluts himself with everv )

Ul y almost in the sit;ht 
of hb headleo:::s rculains. -.M. - 
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auction; and they sternly refused to ratify the ignominious 
bargnin. Their ilnmediate and unanilnous revolt was fatal to 
Julian, but it was fatal at the same time to the public peace; 
as the generals of the respective armies, Clodius Albinus, 
Pescennius Niger, and Septilnius Severns, were still more 
anxious to succeed than to revenge the murdered Pertinax. 
Their forces were exactly balanced. Each of theln was at the 
head of three legions,15 with a numerous train of auxiliaries; 
and however different in their characters, they were all sol- 
diers of experience and capacity. 
Clodius Albinus, governor of Britain, surpassed both his 
competitors in the nobility of his extraction, which he derived 
from some of the Inost illustrious names of the old republic 16 
But the branch from which he claimed his descent was sunk 
into mean circumstances, and transplanterl into a remote prov- 
ince. It is difficult to form a just idea of his true character. 
Under the philosophic cloak of austerity, he stands accused 
of concealing most of the vices which degrade human nature. 17 
But his accusers are those venal writers who adored the for- 
tune of Severus, and trampled on the ashes of an unsuccessful 
rival. Virtue, or the appearances of virtue, recommended 
Albinus to the confidence find good opinion of l\Iarcus; and 
his preserving with the son the same interest which he had 
acquired with the father, is a proof at least that he was pos- 
sessed of a very flexible disposition. The favor of a tyrant 
does not always suppose a want of merit in the object of it; 
he may, without intending it, reward a man of worth and 
ability, or he may find such a man useful to his own service. 
It does not appear that Albinus served the son of :Marcus, either 
as the minister of his crnelties, or even as the associate of his 
pleasures. He was employed in a distant honorable command, 
when he received a confidential letter from the emperor, 
acquainting hinl of the treasonable designs of some discon- 
tented generals, and authorizing him to declare himself the 
guardian and successor of the throne, by assuming the title and 
ensigns of Cæsar.l 8 The governor of Britain wisely declined 


15 Dion, 1. lxxiii. p. 1235. 
16 11lC Posthumian and the Cejonian; the former of whom was 
raised to the consulship in the fifth year after its institution. 
17 Spartianus, in his undigested collections, mixes up aU the virtues 
and all the vices that entcr into thc hun- ,n composition, and bcstows 

hem on the same object. Such, indeed, 9.re many of the chal'ap,tp.... 
In the Augustan History. 
16 T-fut. August. 1'. 80, 8-1. 
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the dangerous honor, which would have marked him for the 
jealousy, or involved him in the approaching ruin, of Commo- 
dus. He courted power by nobler, or, at least, by more 
specious arts. On a prelnature report of the death of the 
emperor, he assembled his troops; and, in an eloquent dis- 
course, deplored the inevitable mischiefs of despotism, de- 
scribed the happiness and glory which their ancestors had 
enjoyed under the consular governnlent, and declared his firm 
resolution to reinstate the senate and people in their legal 
authority. This popular harangue was answered by the loud. 
acclamations of the British legions, and received at Rome with 
a secret murmur of applause. Safe in the possession of his 
little world, and in the cOlnmand of an army less distinguished 
indeed for discipline than for numbers and valor,19 Albinus 
braved the menaces of Commodus, maintained towards Perti- 
pax a stately ambiguous reserve, and instantly declared against 
the usurpation of Julian. The convulsions of the capital added 
new weight to his sentiments, or rather to his professions of 
patriotism. A regard to decency induced him to decline the 
lofty titles of Augustus and Elnperor; and he imitated per- 
haps the example of Galba, who, on a similar occasion, had 
styled himself the Lieutenant of the senate and pcoplc. 20 
Personal merit alone had raised Pescennius Niger, from an 
obscure birth and station, to the government of Syria; a lucra- 
tive and important command, which in times of civil confusion 
gave him a near prospect of the throne. Yet his parts seem 
to have been better suited to the second than to the first rank; 
he was an unequal rival, though he might have approved him- 
self an excellent lieutenant, to Severus, who afterwards dis.. 
played the greatness of his n1ind by adopting several useful 
institutions from a vanquished enemy.21 In his government, 
Niger acquired the esteem of the soldiers and the love of the 
provincials. His rigid discipline fortified the valor and con- 
firmed the obedience of the former, whilst the voluptuous 
Syrians were less delighted with the mild' firmness of his 
administration, than with the affability of his manners, and the 
apparent pleasure with which he attended their frequent and 


19 Pertinax. who governed Britain a few years before, had been 
left for dead, in a mutiny of the soldiers. Rist. August. p.54. Yet 
they loved and regretted him; admirantibus ("RID virtutcm cui irasce- 
bantur. 
20 
ueton. in Galb. c. 10. 
tl Rist. August. p. 76. 
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.pompoU9 festivals. 22 As soon as the intelligencp, of the atro- 
cious murder of Pertinax had reached Antioch, the wishes of 
Asia invited Niger to assume the Imperial purple and revenge 
his death. The legions of the eastern frontier embraced his 
cause; the opulent but unarmed provinces, from the frontiers 
of Æthiopia 23 to the Hadriatic, cheerfully subn1itted to his 
power; and the kings beyond the Tigris and the Euphrates 
congratulated his election, and offered him their homage and 
services. The n'ind of Nigel' was not capable of receiving 
this sudden tide of fortune: he flattered himself that his acces- 
sion would he undisturbed by competition and unstained by 
civil blood; and whilst he enjoyed the vain pomp of triumph, 
he neglected to secure the means of victory. Instead of en- 
tering into an effectual negotiation with the powerful armies 
of the \Vest, whose resolution might decide, or at least rnust 
balance, the rnighty contest; instead of advancing without 
delay towards Rome and Italy, where his presence was impa-' 
tiently expected,24 Niger trifled away in tl.e luxury of _Antioch 
those irretrievable n10111ents which were diligently improved 
by the decisive activity of Severlls. 25 
The country of Pannonia anrl Dalmatia, which occupied 
the space between the Danube and the l--Iadriatic, was one of 
the last and most difficult conquests of the Romans. In the 
defence of national freedom, two hundred thousand of these 
barbarians had once appeared in the field, alarmed the declining 
age of Augustus, and exercised the vigilant prudence of Tibe- 
rius at tlw head of the collected force of the cmpire):!ò The 
Pannonians yielded at length to the arms and institutions of 
Rome. Their recent subjection, however, the neighborhood, 
and even the mixture, of the unconquered tribes, and perhaps 


22 Heroù. 1. ii. p. 68. The Chronicle of J ohn 
Ialala, of Antioch, 
shm\ s the zealous attachment of his countrymen to these festivals, 
,,'hich at once gratified their superstition, and thcir love of pleasure. 
22 A king of Thebes, in Egypt, is mentioned, in thc Augustan 
IIistory, as an ally, and, indeed, as a personal friend, of Kiger. If 
Spartianufo; is not, as I strongly suspect, mistaken, he has brought to 
light a dynasty of tributary princes totally unknown to history. 
24 Dion, 1. !xx iii. p. 12:";8. Herod. 1. ii. p. ß 7 . A ycrse in every' 
(me's mouth at that timp, seems to express the general opinion of the 
three rivals j Optimus est Niger, [Fu'8CUS, which preserves the quantity. 
-)1.] bonus Afer, p
ssi
nus Albus. lIist. August. p. 7;j. 
.. 25 H crodian, 1. ii. p. 71. 

6 See an account of that mpmorable war in Y cUeius Paterculus, ii. 
110, &c., who served in the army of Tibcl'ius. 
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the climate, adapted, as it has been observed, to the pl'oduc- 
tion (If great bodies and slow minds,27 all contributed to pre- 
serve some remains of their original ferocity, and under the 
tame and uniform countenance of Roman provincials, tho 
hardy features of the natives were 
till to be discerned. Their 
warlike youth afforded an inexhaustible supply of recruits to 
the legions stationed on the banks of the Danube, ami which, 
from a perpetual warfare against the Germans and Sarma- 
tians, were deservedly esteelned the best troops in the service. 
The Pannonian anny was at this time comm3.nded Ly Sep- 
timins Severus, a native of Africa, who, in the gradual ascent 
of private honors, had concealed his daring mnbition, which 
,vas never diverted from its steady cour::;e by the allurements 
of pleasure, the apprehension of danger, or the feelings of 
hLU11anity.28 On the first news of the murder of Pcrtinax, he 
assembled his troops, painted in the 1nost lively colors the 
crin1e, the insolence, and the weakness of the Prætorian guards, 
and animated the legions to arms and to revenge. lIe con. 
dUlled (and the peroration was thought extremely eloquent) 
with 'prornising every soldier about fuur hundred pounds; an 
honorable donative, double in value to the infhmous bribe with 
which Julian had Plll'chased the empirc)
!} The acclamations 
of the army immediately saluted Severns with the names of 
Augustus, Pertinax, and Emperor; and he thus attained the 
lofty station to which he was invited, by conscious merit and a 
long train of dreams and omens, the fruitful offsprings either 
of his supcr:stition or policy.30 
27 Such is the reflection of Herodian, 1. ii. p. 74. \Vill the modern 
Austrians allow the influence? 
28 In the lettcr to Albinus, already mentioned, Commodus accuses 
SeYCnlS, as one of the ambitious gencrals ",.ho ccnsured his conduét, 
and wished to occupy his place. IIist. August. p. 80. 
29 Pannonia was too poor to supply such a sum. It was probably 
promi
cd in the camp, and paid at Rome, after the victory. In fixing 
the sum, I have adopted the conjecture of Casaubon. See lIist. 
August. p. 66. Comment. p. 115. 
30 Heroclian, 1. ii. p. 78. Sevcrus was declared cmperor on the 
hanks of the Danube, cithcr at Carnuntum, according to Spartianus, 
(lIist. August. p. 6.3,) or else at SabaTÌa, according to Victor. :Mr. 
Hume, in suppo
ing that the birth and dignity of Severus were too 
much infcrior to the Impcrial crO\vn, and that hc marched into Italy 
as gelleral only, has not considered thiq transartion with his usual 
accuracy, (Es
ay on the original contràct.) * 


· carnuntum, opposite to the mouth of the :1\Iorava: its -position is 
duubtful, either Petronc1 or Haimlmrg. A little intørmcdiJ.te village seems 
VOL. I. . 12 
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The new candidate for empire saw and improved the pecu 
liar advantage of his situation. His province extended to the 
Julian Alps, which gave an easy access into Italy; and hf\ 
remen1bered the saying of Augustus, That a Pannonian arn1Y 
Inight in ten days appear in sight of Rome. 31 By a celerity 
proportioned to the greatness of the occasion, he might reason. 
ably hope to revenge Pertinax, punish Julian, and receive the 
homage of the senate and people, as their lawful emperor, 
before his competitors, separated from Italy by an in1mense 
tract of sea and land, were apprised of his success, or even 
of his election. During the whole expedition, he scarcely 
allowed hin1self any mornents for sleep or food; marching on 
foot, and in complete armor, at the head of his columns, he 
insinuated J.limself into the confidence and affection of his 
troops, presseò their diligence, revived their spirits, animated 
their hopes, and was well satisfied to share the hardships of 
the meanest soldier, whilst he kept in view the infinite superi- 
ority of his reward. 
the wretched Julian had expected, and thought himself 
prepared, to dispute the empire with the governor of Syria, 
but in the invincible and rapid approach of the Pannonian 
legions, he saw his inevitable ruin. The hasty arrival of every 
mc
senger increased his just apprehensions. He was succes- 
sively iufonned, that Severus had passed the Alps; that the 
Italian cities, unwilling or unable to oppose his progress, had 
received him with the warmest professions of joy and duty; 
that the important place of Ravenna had surrendered without 
resistance, and that the Hadriatic fleet was in the hands of the 
conqueror. The enemy was now within two hundred and fifty 
n1iles of Rome; and every Inoment diminished the narrow 
span of life and empire allotted to Julian. 
1-Ie attempted, however, to prevent, or at least to protract, 
his ruin. He implored the venal faith of the Prætorians, fiHed 
the city with unavailing preparations for war, drew lines round 
the suburbs, and even strengthened the fortifications of the 
palace; as if those last intrenchments could be defended, 
without hope of relief, against a victorious invader. Fear and 


31 Velieins Patereulus, 1. ii. e. 3. 'Ve must reckon the march from 
the nearest verge of Pannonia, and extend the sight of the city as far 
as two 11 undrcd miles. 


to indic1tc by its name (Altenburg) the site of an old town. D'Anvillo 
Go )gr. A.nc. Sabaria, now S
IVar. - G. Compare note 37. - M. 
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shame prevented the guards frOlTI deserting his standard; but 
they trembled at the name of the Pannonian legions, com- 
111anded by an experienced general, and accustomed to van- 
quish the barbarians on the frozen Danube. 3 :2 '1'hey quitted, 
with a sigh, the pleasures of the baths and theatres, to put 
on arms, whose use they had almost forgotten, and bene.1.th 
the weight of which they were oppressed. The unpractised 
elephants, whose uncouth appearance, it was hoped, would 
strike terror into the army of the north, threw their unskilful 
riders; and the awkward evolutions of the Inarines, drawn 
from the fleet of :\Iisenum, were an object of ridicule to the 
populace; whilst the senate enjoyed, with secret pleasure, the 
distress and weakness of the usurper. 33 
Every motion of J uliall betrayed his trembling perplexity. 
lIe insisted that Sevel'us should be declared a puLlic enemy 
by the senate. He entreated that the Pannonian generaì 
Inight be associated to the empire. He sent public ambas- 
sadors of consular rank to negotiate with his ri\'al; he de- 
spatched private assassins to take away his life. He designed 
that the Vestal virgins, and all the colleges of priests, in their 
sacerdotal habits, and' bearing before them the sacred pledges 
of the Roman religion, should advance in solemn procession 
to meet the Pannonian legions; and, at the same time, he . 
vainly tried to interrogate, or to appease, the fates, by magic 
ceremonies and unlawful sacrifices.:34 
Severus, who dreaded neither his anTIS nor his evchant- 
ments, guarded himself from the only danger of secret con- 
spiracy, by the faithful attendance of six hundred chosen men, 
who never quitted his person or their cuirasses, either by night 


32 This is not a puerile figure of rhetoric, but an allusion to a real 
fact recorded by Dion, 1. lxxi. p. 1181. It probably happened more 
than once. 
33 Dion, 1. lxxiii. p. 1233. Heroclian, 1. ii. p. 81. There is no surer 
proof of the military skill of the Romans, than their first surmounting 
the idle terror, and afterwards disdaining the dangerous use, of ele- 
phants in war." 
3& Rist. August. p. 62, 63.t · 


· These elephants were kept for processions, perhaps for the games. 
See Herod. in lac. - 1\1. 
t Quæ ad speculum dicunt fieri in quo pueri præ1igatis oculis, incantato 
vertice, respicere dicuntur. II< II< · Tuncque puer vidisse dicitur et adventmu 
Spveri et Juliani decessionem. This seems to have bepn a practice some. 
what similar to that of which our recent Egyptia
 travellers relate suc!. 
e
tla.ordinary circumstances. See also Apuleius, Orat. de Magiâ.. - M. 
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or by day, during the whole l11arch. Advancing with a stead: 
and rapid course, he passed, without difficulty, the defileR or 
the Apennine, received into his party the troops and ambas 
sadors sent to retard his progress, and made a short. halt 
 
IntPramnia, about seventy miles from Rome. His victor 
was already secure, but the despair of the Prætorians migl 
have rendered it bloody; and Severus had the laudable arr 
Lition of ascending the throne without drawing the sword.
 
His emissaries, dispersed in the capital, assured the guards 
that provided they would abandon their worthless prince, an 
the perpetrators of the rnurder of Pertinax, to the justice OJ 
the conqueror, he would no longer consider that melanchol
 
event as the act of the whole body. The faithless Prætorian
 
whose resistance was supported only by sullen obstinacy, gladl: 
complied with the easy conditions, seized the greatest part 01 
the assassins, and signified to the senate, that they no longe 
defended the cause of Julian. That assembly, convoked L: 
the consul, unaninlOusly ackno\vledged Severus as 1a wful ern 
peror, decreed divine honors to Pertinax, and pronounced 
 
sentence of deposition and death against his unfortunate sue. 
cessor. Julian was conducted into a private apartnw'nt of the 
baths of the palace, and beheaòcd as a common criminal, after 
ha\"ing purchased, with an immense treasure, an anxious and 
precarious reign of only sixty-six days.35 'rhe almost incred- 
ible expedition of Severus, who, in so short a space of time, 
conducted a numerous army from the banks of the Danube to 
those of the Tyber, proves at once the plenty of provisions 
produced by agriculture and commerce, the goodness of the 
roads, the discipline of the legions, and the indolent, subòued 
temper of the provinces. 37 


35 Victor and Eutropius, yiii. 17, mention a combat near the l\1il. 
vi an bridge, the Ponte 
Iolle, unknown to the better and more ancient 
writers. 
36 Dion, 1. lx.xiii. p. 12-10. Heroùian, 1. ii. p. 83. lIist. August. 
p. 63. 
37 F!om these sixty-six days, we must first deduct sixteen, as Per- 
tillax was murdered on the 28th of 
larch, and Severus most proba- 
'Jly elected en the 13th of April, (see Rist. August. p. 65, and Tille- 
mont, Hist. des Empcreurs, tom. iii. p. 3Ç)3, note 7.) 'Ve cannot 
allow les:) than ten days after his election, to put a numerous army 
in motion. :Forty da)"s remain for this rapicl march; and as we may 
compute about eight hundred miles from Rome to the neighborhood 
of Vienna, the army of Sm'erus marched twenty miles every day. 
without halt or illtermÌ::ision. 
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The first cares of Severus were bestowed on two mea sures, 
the one dictated by policy, the other by decency; the revenge, 
and the honors, due to the memory of Pertinax. Before the 
new emperor entered Rome, he issued his commands to the 
Prætorian guards, directing thelll to wait his arrival on a large 
?lain near the city, without arms, but in the habits of ceremony, 
in \vhich they were accustomeà to attend their sovereign. fIe 
was obeyed by those haughty troops, whose contrition was tho 
cflèct of their just terrors. A chosen part of the IIlyrian army 
encompassed them with levelled sreat.s. Incapable of flight 
or resistance, they expected their fate in silent cons
ernation. 
Severns mounted the tribunal, sternly reproached them with 
perfidy and cowardice, dismissed them with ignominy from 
the trust which they had betrayed, despoiled them of their 
splendid ornaments, and banished them, on pain of death, to 
the distance of a hundred rniles from the capital. During the 
transaction, another detachment had been sent to seize their 
arms, occupy thf'ir camp, and prevent the hasty consequences 
of their despair. 38 
'-rhe funeral and cOÐsecration of Pertinax was next sol('m- 
nized with every circumstance of sad magnificence. 39 The 
senate, with a melancholy pleasure, performed the Jast rites to 
that excellent prince, whom they had loved, and still regretted. 
1:'he concern of his successor was probably less sincere; he 
esteemed the virtues of Pertinax, but those virtues would for- 
ever have confined his alnbition to a pl'ivate station. Severus 
pronounced his funel'al oration with studied eloquence, inward 
satisfaction, and \vell-acted sorrow; and by this pious regard 
to his memory, convinced the credulous multitude, that he 
alone was worthy to supply his place. Sensible, however, that 
arms, not ceremonies, must assert his claim to the empire, he 
left Rome at the end of thirty days, and without suffering him- 
self to be elated by this easy victory, prepared to encounter 
his rnore fOl'lnidable rivals. 
The uncommon abilities and fortune of Severus have in- 
duced an elegant histOl'ian to compare hirn with the first awl 
greatest of the Cæsars. 40 The parallel is, at least, imperfect. 
\Vhere shall we fiud, in the character of Scverus, the C0111- 
nlanding superiority of soul, the generous clemency, and tho 
38 Dion, 1. lxxiv. p. 12-H. IIerodian, 1. ii. p. 84. 
39 Diun, (1. lxxiv. p. 121:4,) who assisted at the ceremony as a sen- 
ator, gives a most pompous description of it. 
4 ' ) Hp". 
ian, 1, iii. p. 112. 


12* 
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various genIus, which could reconcile and unite the love of 
pleasure, the thirst of kno'wledge, and the fire of ambition? 41 
In one instance only, they may be compared, with som\' 
degree of propriety, in the celerity of their motions, and their 
civil victories. In less than four years,42 Severus subducd the 
riches of the East, and the valor of the \Vest. He vanquished 
t,wo competitors of reputation and ability, and defcated numer. 
ous armies, provided with weapons and discipline equal to his 
own. In that age, the art of fortification, and the principles 
of tactics, wcre well understood by all the Roman generals 
and the constant superiority of Severus was that of an artist 
who uses the same instruments with more skill and industry 
than his rivals. I shall not, however, enter into a minute nar- 
rative of these military operations; but as the two civil wars 
against Niger and against Albinus were almost the same in 
their conduct, event, and consequences, I shall collect into one 
point of view the most striking circumstances, tending to 
deve.lop the character of the conqueror and the state of the 
emp1re. 
Falsehood and insincerity, unsuitable as they secm to the 
dignity of public transactions, offend us with a lcss degrading 
idea of l11eanness, than when they are found in the intercourse 


41 Though it is not, most assuredly, the intention of Lucan tc 
exalt the character of Cresar, yet the idea he gives of that hero, in 
the tenth book of the l'harsalia, where he describes him, at the sam,- 
time, making love to Cleopatra, sustaining a siege against the powe- 
of E
ypt, anù conversing with the sages of the coulltr)
, is, in reality.. 
the no blest panegyric.. 
42 Reckoning from his election, April 13, 193, to the death of Albi 
nus, February 19, 197. See Tillemont's Chronology. 


· Lord Byron wrote, no doubt, from a reminiscence of that pas
mge- 
"It is possible to be a very great man, and to be still very inferior to JUliUE 
Cæsar, the most complete character, so Lord Bacon thought, of all anti- 
quity. Nature seems incapable of such extraordinary combinations as 
composed his versatile capacity, which was the wonder even of the Romans 
themselves. The first general; the only triumphant politician; inferior to 
none in point of eloquence; comparable to any in the attainments of wis. 
dom, in an age made up of the greatest commanders, statesmen, orators, 
and philosophers, that ever appeared in the world; an author who com- 
posed a perfect specimen of military annals in his travelling carriage; at 
one time in a controversy with Cato, at another writing a treatise on pun 
ning, and collecting a set of good sa}'ings; fighting and making love at 
the same moment, and willing to abandon both his empire and his mistress 
for a si
ht of the fountains of the Nile. Such did Julius Cæsar appear to 
his cOlitemporaries, and tl) those of the subsequent ages who were the m<?st 
inC'lined to deplore and 'Jxecrate his fatal genius." Note 47 to Canto 
v. 
of Childe Harold. .- ];;;: 
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of private life. In the latter, they discover a want of courage, 
III the other, only a defect of power: and, DS it is impossible 
for the most able statesmen to subdue millions of followers 
ind enemies by their own personal strength, the world, under 
:he Dame of policy, seems to have granted then1 a very liberal 
\nùu1gence of craft and dissimulation. Yet the arts of Severus 

annot be justified by the most ample privileges of state rea- 
')on. He promised only to be
ray, he flattered only to ruin; 
and however he might occasionally bind himself by oaths and 
treaties, his conscience, obsequious to his interest, always 
released him from the inconvenient obligation. 43 
If his two competitors, reconciled by their common danger, 
had advanced upon him without delay, perhaps Severus would 
have sunk under their united effort. Had they even attacked 
lÚm, at the san1e time, with separate views and separate armies, 
the contest might have been long and doubtful. But they fell, 
singly and successively, an easy prey to the arts as well as arms 
of their subtle enemy, lulled into security by the n1oderation of 
his professions, and overwhelmed by the rapidity of his action. 
He first marched against Niger, \vhose reputation and po\ver 
he the most dreaded: but he declined any hostile declarations, 
suppressed the name of his antagonist, and only signified to 
the senate and people his intention of regulating the eastern 
provinces. In private, he spoke of Niger, his old friend and 
intended successor,44 with thp 010st affectionate regard, and 
highly applauded his generous design of revenging the murdCl 
of Pertinax. To punish the vile usurper of the throne, wa
 
the duty of every Roman general. To persevere in arms t 
and to resist a lawful emperor, acknowledged by the senate, 
would alone render him crimina1. 45 The sons of Niger haC: 
filllen into his hanùs among the children of the rrovincia
 
governors, detained at Rome as pledges for the loyalty of thei
' 
parents. 46 As long as the power of Niger inspired terror, or 


43 IIcroc1ian, 1. ii. p. 8.5. 
44 'Vhilst Scycru'i was verr dangerously ilJ, it was industriously 
given out, that he intended to appoint Niger and Albinus his succes- 
sors. A.", he could not be sincere with respect to both, he might not be 
60 -with reganl to either. Yet 8everu:5 carried his hypocri:;y so far, as 
to profess that intention in the memoÌl"s of his own life. 
4:) lli-.;t. A U::'l-:.
t. p. G5. 
46 This practicc, inn'nted by Commodus, proved very useful to 
8m"crus. lIe founel at Home the children of many of the principal 
adhcrents of his rivals; and he employed them more than once to 
lIltimidate, or seduce, the ]Jarcnts. 
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even respect, they were educated with the most tender care
 
with the children of Severus himself; but they were soon in- 
volved in their father's ruin, and removed, first by exile, and 
afterwards by death, from the eye of public comp
ssion.47 
\Yhilst Severus was engaged in his eastern war, he had 
reason to apprehend that the governor of Britain might pass 
the sca and the Alps, occupy the vacant seat of empire, and 
oppose his return with the authority of the senate and the 
forces of the 'Vest. The ambiguous conduct of Albinus, .tÌl 
not assuming the Imperial title, left room for negotiation. 
Forgetting, at once, his professions of patriotism, and the 
jealousy of sovereign power, he accepted the precarious rank 
of Cæsar, as a reward for his filtal neutrality. Till the first 
contest was decided, Severus treated the Inan, whom he had 
doomed to destruction, with every mark of estecm and re- 
gard. Even in the letter, in which he announced his victory 
over Niger, he styles Albinus the brother of his soul and 
empire, sends hilTI the affectionate Ralutations of his wife 
Julia, and his young family, and entreats him to prcserve the 
armies and the republic faithful to their common interest. 
The messengers charged with this letter were instructed to 
accost the Cresar with respect, to desire a private audience, 
and to plunge their daggers into his heart. 48 The conspiracy 
was discovered, and the too credulous Albinus, at length, 
passed over to the continent, and prepared for an unequal 
contest with his rival, who rushed upon him at the head of 
a veteran and victorious army. 
'fhe 111iIitary labors of Severns seem inadequate to the 
importance of his conqucsts. Two engagements,* the one 
near the Hellespont, the other in the narrów defiles of Cilicia, 
decided the fate of his Syrian con1p('titor; and the troops of 
Europe asserted their usnal ascendant over the effeminate 
natives of Asia. 49 The battle of Lyons, where one hundred 


47 IIeroclian, 1. iii. p. 96. lEst. August. p. ô7, 68. 
41 JEst. August. p. 81. Spartiallus has inserted this curious letter 
at full length. 
49 Consult the third book of Herl>clian, and the seventy-fourth book 
of Dion Cassius. 


· There were three actions; one near Cyzicus, on the Hellespont, one 
near Nice, in nithyuia, the third near the Issus, in Cilicia, where Alexan. 
der conquered Darius. (Dion, lxiv. c. 6. lIerodian, iii. 2, 1.) - tV. 
Herodian represents the second battle as of less importance than Dion. 
-M. 
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and fifty tho11sand Romans 50 were engaged, was equally fatal 
to Albinus. The valor of the British army maintained, in- 
deed, a sharp and doubtful contest, with the hardy discipline 
of the Illyrian legions. The fume and person of Severus 
appeared, during a few 1110ments, irrecoverably lost, till that 
warlike prince rallied his fainting troops, and led thenl on to 
a decisive victory.51 The war was finished by that memora- 
ble day.'*' 
The civil wars of modern Europe have been distinguished, 
n0t only by the fierce animosity, but likewise by the o.bstinate 
pr;rseverance, of the contending factions. They have gener- 
ally been justified by some principle, or, at least, colored by 
some pretext, of religion, freedom, or loyalty. The leaders 
were nobles of independent property and hereditary influence. 
The troops fought like men interested in the decision of the 
quarrel; and as military spirit and party zeal were strongly 
diffused throughout the whole community, a vanquished chief 
was immediately supplied with new adherents, eager to shed 
their blood in the same cause. But the Romans, after the fall 
of the republic, combated only for the choice -of masters. Un- 
der the standard of a popular candidate for empire, a few 
enlisted from affection, some frOlTI fear, many from interest, 
none from principle. The legions, uninflamed by party zeal, 
were allured into civil war by liberal donatives, and still more 
liberal promises. A defeat, by disabling the chief from the 
performance of his engagements, dissolved the mercenary 
allegiance of his followers, and left them to consu It their 
own safety by a timely desertion of an unsuccessful cause. 
It was of little moment to the provinces, under whose name 
they were oppressed 01. governed; they were driven by the 
impulsion of the present power, and as soon as that power 


60 Dion,1. lxxv. p. 1260. 
61 DiOll, 1. lxxv. p. 1261. IIerodian,1. ill. p. 110. Rist. August. p. 
68. The battle was fought in the plain of Trevoux, three or four 
leagues from Lyons. See Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 406, note 18. 
o. 


· According to lIerodian, it was his lieutenant Lætus who led back the 
troops to the battlE', and 
ained the day, which Severus had almost lost. 
Dion also attributes to Lætus a great share in the victory. Seyeru,:; after- 
wards put him to death, either from fear or jealousy. - 'V. and G. "7enck 
and M. Guizot have not givcn the real statement of Herodian or of Dion. 
According to the fornwr, Lætus appeared with his own army entire, which 
he was sU5pected of having designedly kept disenp;aged when the battle 
was still doubtful, or rather after the (out of Severns. Dion says that he 
did not move t.ill Severus had won the victol'Y. - M. ' 
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yielded to a superior force, they hastened to impI
I(; lite 
clemency of the conqueror, who, as he had an immense debt 
to discharge, was obliged to sacrifice the most guilty countries 
to the avarice of his soldiers. In the vast extent of the 
Roman empire, there were few fortified cities capable of 
protecting a routed arnlY; nor was there any person, or fami- 
ly, or oròer of rnen, whose natural interest, unsupported by 
the powers of government, was capable of restoring the 
cause of a sinking party.52 
Yet, in the contest between Niger and Severus, a single 
city deserves an honorable exception. As Byzantium was 
one of the greatest passages from El)rope into Asia, it had 
been provided with a strong garrison, and a fleet Qf five han- 
dred vessels was anchored in the harbor. 53 The impetuosity 
of Severus disappointed this prudent scheme of defence; he 
left to his generals the siege <û Byzantium, forced the less 
guarded passage of the Hellespont, and, impatient of a 
meaner enemy, pressed forward to encounter his rival. By- 
zantium, attacked by a numerous and increasing army, and 
afterwards by the whole naval power of the empire, sustained 
a siege of three years, and remained faithful to the name and 
memory of Niger. The citizens and soldiers (we know not 
from what cause) were animated with equal fury; several of 
the principal officers of Niger, who despaired of, or who dis- 
dained, a pardon, had thrown themselves into this last refuge: 
the fortifications were esteemed impregnable, and, in the de- 
fence of the place, a celebrated engineer displayed all the 
rnechanic powers known to the ancients. 54 Byzantium, at 
length, surrendered to famine. The magistrates and s01diers 
were put to the sword, the walls demolished, the Pl.ivilege9. 
suppressed, and the destined capital of the East subsisted only 
as an open village, subject to the insulting jurisdiction of Pe- 
rinthus. The historian Dion, who had admired the flourishing, 
and hllnented the desolate, state of Byzantium, accused the 
revenge of Scverus, for depriving the Roman people of the 



2 
lontesquieu, Considerations sur la Grandeur et la Decadenco 
des Romains. c. xii. 
53 .Most of these, as may be supposed, were small open vessels; 
some, however, wore galleys of two, and a few of three ranks of oars 
:'14 The engineer's name was Priscus. His skill sa,.ed his life, and 
he was taken into the service of the conqueror. For the particular 
facts of the siege, consult Diol1 Cassius (1. lxxv. p. 1231) and Hero- 
tlian, (1. iii. p. 95;) for the theory of it, the fanciful chevalier do 
Ii'olard may be looked into. See Polybe, tom. i. p. 76. 
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strongest bulwark against the barbarians of Pontus and .A.sia. 55 
The truth of this observation was but too well justified in the 
succeeding age, when the Gothic fleets covered the Euxine, 
and passed through the undefined Bosphorus into the centre 
of the l\[editerranean. 
Both Niger and Albinus were discovered and put to death 
in their flight from the field of battle. Their fate exciteù 
neither surprise nor compassion. They had staked their lives 
against the chance of empire, and suffered what they would 
bave inflicted; nor did Severus claim the arrogant superiority 
of suffering his rivals to live in a private station. But his un- 
forgiving temper, stimulated by avarice, indulged a spirit of 
Tèveng'e, where there was no room for apprehension. The 
Dlost considerable of the provincials, who, without any dislike 
to the fortunate candidate, had obeyed the governor under 
whose authority they were accidentally placed, were punished 
by death, exile, and especially by the confiscation of their 
estates. l\fany cities of the East were stripped of their an- 
cient honors, and obliged to pay, into the treasury of Severus, 
four times the amou.nt of the sums contributed by them for 
the service of Niger.5 6 
Till the final- decision of the war, the cruelty of Severns 
was, in some measure, restrained by the uncertainty of the 
event, and his pretended reverence for the senate. The head 
of Albinus, accompanied with a menacing lettel", announced to 
the Romans that he was resolved to spare none of the adherents 


53 Notwithstanding the authority of Spartianus, and some modern 
Greeks, we may be assured, from Dion and Ilerodian, that Byzantium, 
many years after the death of Severus, lay in ruins.* 

6 Dion, 1. lxxiv. if. 1250. 


· There is no contradiction between the relation of Dion and that of 
Spartianus and the modern Greeks. Dion does not say that Severns 
destroyed Byzantium, but that he deprived it of its franchises and privi- 
leges, stripped the inhabitants of their property, razed the fortifications, 
and subjected the city to the jurisdiction of Perinthus. Therefore, when 
Spartian, Suidas, Cedrenus, say that Severus and his son Ant.oninus 
restorf'd to Byzantium its rights and franchises, ordered temples to be built, 
&c., this i<; easily reconciled with the relation of Dion. Perhaps the latter 
mentioned it in some of the fragments of his history whieh have be('n 
lost. As to Hcrodian, his expressions are evidently exaggerated, and he 
has been gllÍlty of so many inaccuracies in the history of S('vel'us, that we 
have a right to suppose one in this passage. - G. from "V. Wenck and 
M. Guizot have omitted to citc Zosimus, who mentions a particular por- 
tico built by Severns, and called, apparently, by hi::; namc. Zosim. Rist. 
ij. c. xxx. p. 151, 153, edit. Heyne. - M. 
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of his unfortunate competitors. He was irritated by the just 
suspicion that he had never possessed the affections of the 
senate, and he concealed his old malevolence under the re- 
cent discovery of SOll1e treasonable correspondences. Thirty- 
five senators, however, accused of having favored the party 
of Albinus, he freely pardoned, and, by his subsef}uent beha- 
vior, endeavored to convince them, that he had forgotten, as 
well as forgiven, their supposed offences. But, at the same 
time, he condemned forty-one 57 other senators, whose names 
history has recorded; their wives, children, and clients attend- 
ed them in death,* and the noblest pro\Tincials of Spain and 
Gaul were involved in the same ruin.t Such rigid justice- 
for so he termed it - was, in the opinion of Severus, the only 
conduct capable of insuring peace to the people or stability 
to the prince; and he condescended slightly to lament, that 
to be mild, it \vas necessary that he should first be crucl. 58 
The true interest of a
 absolute lTIonarch generally coin- 
cides with that of his people. Their DUlTIbers, their wealth, 
\heir order, and their security, are the best and only fonnda- 
tions of his real greatness; and were he totally devoid of 
virtue, prudence might supply its place, and would dictate the 
same rule of conduct. Severus considered the Roman empire 
as his property, and Imd no sooner secured the possession, 
than he bestowed his care on the cultivation and improvement 
of so valuable an acquisition. Salutary laws, executed with 
inflexible firmness, soon corrected n10st of the abuses with 
which, since the death of l\larcus, every part of the govern- 


57 Dion, (l.lxxv. p. 1264 ;) only hventy-nine senators are mentioned 
by him, but forty-one are named in the Augustan History. p. (}9, 
among whom were six of the name of Pescennius. IIerodian (1. iii. 
p. 11J) speaks in general of 'the cruelties of Severns. 
5S Aurelius Victor. 


.. 'Venck denies that there is any authority for this massacre of the 
w
ves of t
e s
nators. He adds, that o
ly 
he children and 
elati
Tes o.f 
'Nlger and Albmus were put to death. 'I hIS IS true of the famllyof Albl- 
nus, whose bodies were thrown into the Hhone; those of Niger, according 
to Lampridins, were sent into exile, but afterwards put to death. Among 
the partisans of Albinus who were put to death were many women of rank, 
multæ fæminæ illustres. Lamprid. in Sever. - M. 
t A new fragment of Dion describes the state of Rome during this con- 
test. All pretended to be on the side of Severns; but their secret senti- 
ments were often betrayed by a change of countenance on the arrival of 
some sudden report. Some were detected by overacting their loyalty, TLvÈ
, 
ÒC Kill ÈK TOvu(þóòpa r.POU7rou:ÎuOaL rrÀluv ÉY'VWUKOVTO. :l\1ai. Fragm. Yatican. 
p. 227. Severus told the senate he would rather have their hearts than 
their votes, Ta;) t/-vXaìs pt tþt)..Ûu, Kaì J1
 Toìs t/-1J(þÎUf!f1uuI. - Ibid. - M. 
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ment had been infected. In the administration of justice, the 
judgments of the emperor were characterized by attention 
discernment, and impartiality; and whenever he deviated 
from the strict line of equity, it was generally in favor of the 
poor and oppressed; not so much indeed from any sense of 
humanity, as from the natural propensity of a despot to hum- 
ble the priùe of greatness, and to sink all his subjects to the 
samo comn10n level of absolute dependence. His expensive 
taste for building, magnificent shows, and above all a constant 
and liberal distribution of corn and provisions, were the surest 
111eanS of captivating the affection of the Roman people. 59 
'rhe nlisfortunes of civil discord were obliterated. The calm 
of peace and prosperity was once more experienced in the 
provinces; a.nd Inany cities, restored by the munißcence of 
Severus, assumed the title of his colonies, and attested by 
public monuments their gratitude and felicity.GO The fame 
of the Roman arms was revived by that warlike and success- 
ful emperor,61 and he boasted, with a just pride, that, having 
received the empire oppressed with foreign and domestic 
wars, he left it established in profound, universal, and honor- 
able peace.6 2 
- Although the wounds of civil war appeared completely 
healed, its mortal poison still lurked in the vitals of the con- 
stitution. Severus possessed a considerable share of vigor 
and ability; but the daring soul of the first Cæsar, or the 
deep policy of Augustus, were scarcely equal to the task of 
curbing the insolence of the victorious legions. By gratitude, 
by misguided policy, by seeming necessity, Severus was re- 


5:J Dion, 1. lxxvi. p. 1272. Rist. August. p. 67. Severus celebrated 
the secular games with extraordinary magnificence, and he left in the 
public granaries a provision of corn for seven years, at the rate of 
75,000 modii, or about 2500 qUTIters per day. I am persuaded that 
the granaries of Severus were supplied for a long term, but I am not 
less persuaded, that policy on one hand, and admiration on th other, 
magnified the hoard far beyond its true contents. 
60 See Spanheim's treatise of ancient medals, the inscriptions, anel 
our learned travellers Spon and 'Vheeler, Shaw, Pocock, &c., who, in 
Africa, Grecce, and Asia, have f:mnd more monuments of Severu8 
than of any other Roman emperor whatsoever. 
61 He carried his victorious arms to Seleucia and Ctesiphon, the 
capitals of the Parthian monarchy. I shall have occasion to mention 
this war in its proper place. 
62 Etiam in Britannis, was hi'.; own just and emphatic expression. 
lEst. August. 73. 
VOl.. I. 13 
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ðuced to relax the nerves of discipline.6 3 The ,'anity of his 
soldiers was flattered with the honor of \Venring gold rings; 
their ease was indulged in the pel'mi

ion of living with their 
wives in the idlene:;;;s of ql1artcl's. lie increased their pay 
beyond the example of former times, nnd taught them to ex- 
pect, nnd soon to claim, extraordinary donatives on every 
public occasion of danger or festivity. Elated by sncc(>s
, 
encrnlted by luxury, and raispd above the level of subjects 
by their dangerous pri\'ilege
,(ì-l they soon became incapable 
of l11ilitary fatigue, oppressive to the country, and impatient 
of a just 
uborclination. Their o-f1iccrs asserted the superior- 
ity of rank by a more profu:;;;e and elegant }uxnry. There is 
still cxtant a letter of Severns, lamenting the licf'ntious state 
of the army,* and exhorting one of his generals to begin the 
necessary reformation from the tribunes themsch'cs; since, 
as he justly obscn"cs, the officer who has forfeited thc esteem, 
will never command the obedience, of his soldier
.6.) Had 
the emperor pursucd the train of reflection, he would have 
discovered, that the primary cause of this general corruption 
might be ascribed, not indeed to the example, but to the per- 
nicious indulgence, however" of the commandel.-in-cbief. 
The Prætorians, who murdered their empcf'Or and sold the 
empire, had received the just punishment of their treason; 
but the necessary, though dangerous, institution of guards 
was soon restored on a new model by Severus, and increased 
to four times the ancient numbcr.6 6 Formerly thesc troops 
llad been recruited in Italy; and as the adjacent provir.ccs 
gradually imbibed the softcr manners of Rome, thc levies 
were extended to I\Iacedonia, Noricum, and Spain. III the 
room of these elegant troops, bettcr aduptcd to the pomp of 
courts than to the uses of war, it was established by Severns, 


63 Herodian, 1. iii. p. 115. lIist. August. p. 68. 
64 U pOll the insolence and privileges of the soldier
, the IGth satire, 
falsely a."3cribcù to Juvenal, may be consulted; the style and circum- 
stances of it would induce me to bclìe\"e, that it was composed under 
the rC'Ïgn of Severns, or that of hi!, son. 
6S Rist. August. p. 73. 
66 Hel"odian,1. iii. p. 131. 


. Not of the nrmy, but of the troops in Gaul.. The contents of. t
is .let- 
ter seem to prove that Se,-erus was really an),lOUS to restore dlscIplme. 
Herodian is the only historian who accuses him of bcìng the first cause of 
its relaxation - G. from 'V. Spartian mentions his increase of the 
pay. -:M. 
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that from all the legions of the frontiers, the soldiers most (lis- 
tinguished for strength, valor, and í1Jelity, shou Id be occasiun- 
ally draugh
ed; and promoted, as an hOllor and ì'ew
)'d, into 
the more eligible sen'ice of the guards. Gj Dy this new insti- 
tution, the Italian youth were divertetl fron1 the exercise of 
arms, and the capital was terrified by the strange aspect and 
manners of a multitude of barbarians. But Severns flattered 
himself, that the legions would consider these ChOSC'1l Præto- 
J'ians as the representatives of the whole military order; and 
that the present aid of iìfty thousand men, superior in arms 
and appointments to any force that could be hrol1ght into the 
field a[flinst them, would fore\"er crush 1hc hopes of rebel- 
lion, and secure the empire to himself and his pos
erity. . 
The command of these favored and formidable troops soon 
became the first office of the empire. As the government 
degenerated into nlilitary despotism, the Prætorian Præf(
ct, 
who in his origin had been a simple captain of the guarcls,* 
was placed not only at the head of the army, but of the 
1Ìnances, and even of the law. In every department of ad- 
111inistration, he represented the person, and exercised the 
authority, of the emperm". The first præfcct who enjoyed 
and abused this immense power was Plautianus, the favorite 
111inister of Severus. His .reign lasted above ten years, tlil 
the marriage of his daughter with the eldest son of the em- 
perm", which seemed to assure his fortune, proyed the occa- 
sion of his ruin.{ji) The animosities of the palace, by irritat- 


G7 Dion, 1. lxxiv. p. 1
43. 
68 One of hig mo
t daring and wanton act
 of power, was the cas- 
tration of f\, hundrcd frcc l{omans, some of thcm marriecll1lCll, and 
c'Ven fathers of familics; mcrely that his daughtcr, on hcr marriago 
with the young cmpcror, might bc attcndl'ù by a train of eunuchs 
worthy of an eastern queell. Dion, 1. lxxvi. p. 1 
71. 


0. 
.. The Prætorian Præfect had never been a simple captain of the guards 
from the first creation of this office, under 
\.ugustus, it posse8sed great 
power. That emperor, therefore, decreed that there should be alwaY8 two 
Prætorian Præfects, who could only be taken from the C'qm>strian order. 
'fiberíus first departed from the former clause of this edict; Alexander 
Severns violated the second by naming sena tors prrcfects. It appears that 
it was under Commodns that the Prætorian Præfects obtained the proyince 
of civiljurisdictíon: it extended only t!) ltah, with the exception of Rome 
and its di<;trict, which wa" governed by the PrrT:f"ectus urbi. As to the con- 
trol of the fina.nces, anll the lcyying of taxes, it "as no
 intrusted to them 
tiH after the great chan
e that Constantill(' 1. madf' 
n the organization of 
the empire; at least, I know no passage which assigns it to them beforo 
that time; and Drakenborch, who has treated this question in his Disser" 
t;ltion de ottic io pnl.'fectoJ um prætorio, c. vi., does llot quote one. - ,V. 
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ing the ambiti}n and alarming the fears of Plautianus,* threat- 
ened to prod Jce a revolution, and obliged the en1peror, who 
still loved him, to consent with reluctance to his d('ath.6 9 
After the fall of Plautianus, an eminent lawyer, the celebrated 
Papillian, was appointed to execute the lTIotley office of Præ 
torian Præfect. 
Till the reign of Sevcros, the virtue and even the good 
sense of the emperors had been distinguished by their zeal or 
afiected reverence for the s('nate, and by a tender regard to 
the nice frame of civil policy instituted by Augnstus. But 
the youth of Severns had been trained in the implicit obc(11- 
ence of camps, and his riper years spent in the despotism of 
n1ilitary command. IIis haughty and inflexible spirit could 
not discover, or would not acknowledge, the advant
ge of 
preserving an iDtermediate power, however imagioary, be'- 
twecn the cmperor and the army. I-Ie disdained to profess 
himself the servant of an assembly that detested his person 
and trcmbieJ at his frown; he issucd his commands, where 
his requests wonld have proved as effectual; assumed the 
conduct and style of a sovereign and a conqueror, and exer- 
cised, without disguise, the whole legislative, as well as the 
executive power. 
The victory over the senate was easy and inglor'ious. 
Every eye and every passion were directed to the supreme 
lnagistrate, who possessed the arms and treasure of the state; 
whilst the senate, neither elected by the people, nor guarded 
by military force, nor animated by public spirit, rested its 


69 Dion, 1. lxxvi. p. 1274. Herodian, 1. iii. p. 122, 120. The gram- 
Jnarian of Alexandria seems, a
 is not unusual, much better acq uaint- 
éd "ith this mysterious transaction, anù more assured of the guilt of 
Plautianus than the Roman senator ventures to be. 


· Plautjanuc; "as compatriot, relathe, and the old f1 iend, of Se\-erus; 
he 11ad so c.ompletely shut up all access to the emperor, that the latter was 
ignorant }lOW far he abused his powers: at length, being informed of it, he 
began to limit his authority. The marriage of Plautilla with Cttl'acalla 
was unfortunate; and the prince who had been forced to consent to it, 
menac('d the father and the daughter with death when he should come to 
the throne. It was feared, after that, that Plautianus would avail him<;elf 
of the power which he still possessed, against the Imperial family; and 
Seyeru:i caused him to be assassinated in his pr('sencc, upon the pretext 
of a conspiracy, which Dion considers fictitious. - 'Y. This note is not, 
pcrhaps, -very neccss ary, and does not contain the whole facts. D
on con- 
sidcrs the conspiracy the invention of Caracalla, by ,\hose command, 
.tlmost by whose hand, Plautianus was sìa
Il in the prcC'encc of Sc,\,,(>- 
rus. - )1. 
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declining authOl'ity on the frail and crumbling b:1sis of ancient 
opinion. The fine theory of a republic insen:sihly vanished, 
and made way for the more natural and subf.tantial feelings 
of monarchy. As the freedom and honors of Rome were 
successively communicated to the provinces, in \vhich the old 
government had been either unknown, or was reme111bered 
with abhorrence, the tradition of republican maxims was 
gradually obliterated. The Greek historians of the nge of 
the Antonines Îu observe, with a 111alicious pleasure, that al- 
though the sovereign of nome, in compliance with an obsolete 
prejudice, abstained frúlTI the .name of king, he posses::.ed the 
full measure of regal power. In the reign of Severns, the 
senate was filled \vith polished and eloquent slaves from the 
eastern pro\rinces, who justified personal flattery by specula- 
tive principles of servitude. These new advocates of pre- 
rogative were heard with pleasure by the court, and with 
patience by the people, when they inculcated the duty of pas. 
sive obedience, and descanted on the inevitable mischiefs of 
freedom. The lawyers and historians concurred in teaching, 
that the Imperial authority was held, not by the del('gatc(l 
commission, but by the irrevocable resignation of tho senate; 
that tbe ernperor was freed frOln the restraint of ciyil laws, 
could command by his arLitrary will the lives and fortunc
 of 
his subjects, and might dispose of the empire as of his prinlte 
patrimony.71 The most eminent of the civil lawyers, nnd 
particularly Papinian, Paulus, and Dlpirrn, flourished unùer 
the house of Severns; and the Roman jurisprudence, having 
cìosely united itself with the systern of monarchy, was sup. 
posed to have attained its full maturity and perfection. 
The contemporaries of Severns, in the enjoyment of the 
peace and glory of his reign, forg::!Vo the cruelties by which 
it had been introduced. Posterity, who experienced the fatal 
effects of his maxims and example, justly considered him as 
the principal author of the decline of the Roman f'mpire. 


7J .\.pphn in P
'oæm. 
71 Dion Ca:;siug seems to have -written -with no other view than to 
form these opinions into an historical system. The l)r.ndeets ,-rill 
show how assiduou:sly the lawyers, on their sidc, labored '011 the causa 
of prerogative. 


1:1 * 
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TIlL DEATH OF SEVERliS.-TYR.ANNY Of' CARJ1('.r\LLA.-U:-:UR- 
PATION O!-' I\IACRIN'US. - f'OLLIES OF ELAGAIL\U'S. - VIR. 
TUES OF 
\LEXAXUF.rr SEVEHUS. - LICEXTIOCSXESS tH' THE 
Al
7IIL - GENERAL STATE OF TIlE ],Oì\lAN FI
ltNCES. 


THE ascent to greatn('ss, however str-cp and dangerous, may 
cntertll in un act lYe spirit with thc consciouslW!"S and exerciso 
of ils own powcrs: but thc possessiun of a tl1 rone could lH'ver 
yet alIè".d a lasting satisfaction to an ambitious mind. This 
melancholv truth was fclt and acknowlf'd
cd hy Severl1s. 
Fortune mOln merit had, from an humble station, cI
\'at(--'d him 
to the first placc among manl\ind. "He had becn all things," 
as he said himself, " aIld all was of little nllue." 1 Distractc
d 
with thc care, not of acquiring, but of pres{'1"ving an en1pire, 
oppressed with age and infirmities, careless of fame,2 and 
satiatcò with powcr, all his prospects of life wcre closed. 
'Jlhe dc
ire of perpetuating tho greatness of his fhmily was 
the only remaining wish of his ambition and paternal t(
n- 
derncss. 
Like most of the Africans, Scvf'rus was passionately ad. 
rlicted to the vain studies of m'lgic and di,"ination, deeply 
yerse(l in tbe interpretation of drf'ams anrl omens, and per- 
fectly acquainted with the science of judicial astrology; which, 
in almost evcry ngo, except the present, has maintained i:s 
òO/lIinion oyer the mind of man. fIe }md lost his first wife, 
while he was govcrnor of the Lionnese Gau1.=1 In the chuice 
of a second, he sought ouIv to COlHICct himself wi,h some f[\- 
,"c)rite of fortune; :
nd as
soon as he had ùiseuH.:red that the 


1 lIi:'it. .\ugust. p. 71. "Omnia fui, ct nihil expedit." 
2 Dion Cassius, 1. lxxyi. p. 1284-. 
J About the year 18G. 
I. de Tillemont is mi
erahly CIHbarra5

'd 
with a passage of Dion, ill which the empress }<'anstin:l, who died in 
the year 17.J, is introduced as having contributed to the marriage of 
SeYe
'us and Julia, (1. !xxiv. p. 1 
4.3.) The learned coml
il('r forgot 
that Dion is relating not a real fact, but a dream of Severus; and 
dreams are circumscribed to no limit
 of time or space. Did M. de 
'filleJl1ont imagine that rnarria
es were COtlSll1Juna,led ill the tC'IHl'le of 
Y cnu;:j at Home? lIist. de;:; EÌnpereurs, tom. iii. p. 389. .x ote Û. 
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young lady of Emesa in Syria had a royal nativity, he solicit- 
ed and obtained her han<1. 4 Julia Damna (for that was her 
name) dcsC'l"ved aU that the stars could promise her. She 
possessed, even in a<h'unced age, the attractions of beauty,S 
HUt! united to a lively imagin".tion a firmness of mind, anù 
strength of juùgmeut, seldom bestowed on her sex. lIef 
amiable qualities nevc.' rnaùc: [Uly deep impression on the 
dark and jealous tcnlper of her husband; hut in her son's 
rei
n, she arlministereo the prilleipal atl:l.Ír8 of the empire, 
with a pt'uòeHce that supporteo. his authority, and with a mod- 
('ration that sumctimes conceter} his wild extJ'a\"agancies.6 
Julia applicd herself to lettl't"s and philosophy, with some suc- 
cess, and with the most splcl1 r \io. reputation. She was the pat- 
l"PIlCSS of cycry art, allll the friend of every man of ge'hius. 7 
'fhe grateful flattery of the learnf'll has ce\ebratcd her virtues ; 
hut, if we ma.y cret1it the scanùal of ancicnt history, chastity 
was \,pry far from being the 1110st cOllspicuou:::; virtuc of the 
cmpres
 Julia. 8 
Twu sow
, Caracalla 9 auù Geta, were the fruit of this mar- 
rìagC', antI the destincd heirs of the empire. The ft.mò hopes 
of the fcl:lwr, LU1(1 of the Roman world, wcre soon disap- 
pointel1 hy th('.,,(' vain youths, who displayed the indolent se- 
curity of hl'rc(litary prillCe:5; and a presumption that fortune 
would supply the placc of merit anrl application. \Vithout 
allV emulation of virtuc 01' t:l\cnts, they di
covered, almu:,t 
fr
m their infancy, a fixed and implacaule antipathy for each 
0111(' r. 
Th(
il' av(
rsion, confirmed by years, and fomented hy the 
arts of their interested fin.orites, broke out in childish, and 
gradually in more seriuus competitions; and, at length, divided 
the theatre, the circus, and the court, into two factions, actu- 


4 JIi-.;t. 
\H
U;:;t. p. 6.'). 
io Ili'it. AUßU:it. p. .5. 
6 Dioll Cas
iu[-;, 1. lxxvii. p. laO-l, 1:H4. 
7 Sec a ùis.;crtatioll of !\lena
e, at the e11(l of his cllition of Dio'l'c- 
n('
 Lacrtius, de }'æminis Philosophi.
. " 
t! Vion, 1. lxxvi. p. 1:!8.j. Aurelius Yict Jr. 
9 nas
ianus 'wa:3 his first name, as it had been that of his maternal 
gl'anclfather. Durin
 hi3 reign, he assumed the appellation of An- 
toninus, which is em.ployed by lawyers amI ancient historians. After 
his death. the public indignation loaded him with the nicknames of 
Tarantus 
nd Caracalla. The first was hnrowed from a celebrated 
Gladiator, the second from a long Gallic gown which he ùi
t-ributed 
to the people of Rome. 
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:\ted by the hopes and fearc;;: oí their respective leaders. The 
. ,rudent emperor endeavu
ed, by every expedient' of advic
 
..
nd authority, to alIa)' this growing animosity. The unhappy 
discord of his SOLS cloudeù all his prospects, and threatened to . 
0\ erturn a throne raised with so much labor, cemented with 
so lTIuch blood, and guarded with every defence of arms and 
treasure. \Vith an impartial hand he nlaintained between 
the 31 an exact lialance of favor, conferred on both the raDk 
oÍ .Llugustus, with the revered name of Antoninus; and íor 
the first time the Roman v,-orld behchl three cmpcl'ors.1 0 Yet 
even this equal conduct serveù only to inflame the contest, 
-whilst the fierce Caracalla asserted the right of primogeniture, 
and t1]e milder Gctn courted the affections of the people and 
the soldiers. In the anguish of a disappointed father, Severns 
ft)retold that the weaker of his sons would fall a sacrifice to 
the stronger; who, in his turn, would be n1Ïned by his own 
,"iccs.1) 
In these circurnstances the intelligence of a war in Britain, 
and of nn invasion of the province by the barbarians of the 
North, was received with pleasure by Severus. Though the 
,-igilance of his lieutenants might have been sufficient to rf'pcl 
the distant enemy, he resolved to embrace the honorable pre- 
text "of withdrawing his sons from the luxury of Rome, which 
f'nervated their lninds and irritated their passions; and of in- 
uring their youth to the toils of war and government. N ot- 
withstanding his advanced age, (for he was above threescore,) 
and his gout, which obliged him to be can'ied in a litter, he 

nmsported himself in person into that remote island, attended 
Ly his two sons, his whole court, and a forn1idable army. lIe 
immediately passed the wans of Hadrian ami A_ntoninus, anù 

!1tered the enenìY's country, with a design of completing the 
long attcn1ptpd conquest of Dritain. He penetrated to the 
northern extremity of the island, without meeting an enemy. 
But the concealed ambuscades of the Caledonians, \\ ho hung 
Ullseen on the rear and flanks of his army, the colc.hlCss of the 
climate, and the severity of a winter Jlmfch across the hills 
and morasses of Scotlanù, are rcpOl'ted to have cost the 
R'J111anS above fifty thousand men. The CalC'donians at 


lU The elevation of Carapalla is fixed by the accurate ]1. de Tille.. 
mont to the year ID8; the nS8ociation of Geta to the year 208. 
II Herodian, 1. iii. p. 130. The 1iYe
 of Caracalla and G-eta, in the 
August.m lIistory. 
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length yielded to the powerful and obstinate attack
 sued for 
peace, and surrendered a part of their arms, and a largp tract 
of territory. But their apparent submission last('(1 no langeI 
than the present terror. As soon as the Roman legions haò 
retired, they resumed their ho<;tile independence. Their rest- 
less spirit provoked Severus to send a new army into Cale- 
donia, with the most bloody orders, not to subdue, but to ex- 
tirpate the nativcs. They were saved by the death of their 
haughtyenemy.12 
This Caledonian war, neither marked by decisive ev('nts, 
nor attended ,\lith any important consequences, would iIJ de- 
scrve our attention; but it is supposed, not without a consid- 
erabIe degree of probability, that the invasion of Severus is 
connected with the most shining period of the British history 
or fable. Fingal, whose fame, with that of his hel.oes and 
Inrds, has been revived in our language by a recent publica- 
tion, is said to have cOffirnanded the Caledonians in that mem- 
orable juncture, to have eluded the po,ver of Severns, and to 
have obtained a signal victory on the banks of the Carun, in 
,vhich the son of the ]{ing of the fVorld, Caracul, flcd f.'01l1 
his arms along the fields of his priùe. 13 Something of a 
doubtful mist still hangs over these Highland traditions; nor 
can it be entirely di
peJled by the most ingenious researches 
of lTIodern criticism; 14 but if we could, with safety, indulge 
the pleasing supposition, that Fingal lived, and that Ossian 
sung, the striking contrast of the situation and manners of the 
contending nations nlight amuse a philosophic nlÌncl. The 
parallel would be little to the advantage of the more civilized 


12 Dion, 1. 1xxvi. p. 11,80, &c. lIerodian, 1. iü. p. 132, &c. 
13 Ossian's Poems, yo
. i. p. 17,j. 
14 That the Caracul of Ossian is the Caracalla of the Roman IIisto- 
ry, is, perhaps, the only point of Briti'3h antiquity in which )lr. 
:Macpherson and 
lr. 'Vhitaker are of the same opilllon; and yet the 
opinion is 110t without difficulty. In the Caledonian "-ar, the son of 
Scverus was kno-wn only by the appellation of Alltoninus, and it may 
seem strange that the Highland bard should describe him by a nick- 
name, ill vented four -years afterwards, scarcely used by the Romans 
till after the death of that emperor, mlll seldom employed by the 
most ancient hi;-;torialls. See Dion, 1. lxxvü. p. 1317. lIist. Au- 
gust. p. 89. Aurel. Yictor. 'Buseb. in Chron. ad ann. 214.* 


· The historical authority of Macpher!':on's Ossian ha
 not increased 
f'ince Gibbon wrotc. 'Ve may, indced, consider it exploded. Mr. 'Vhita- 
ker, ill a letter to Gibbon, (.:\lisc. \V orks, ''"01. ii. p. 100,) attf'1l11 ts, not 
very surccj;;.;fullYJ to weaken thi.:. objection of the hi::)turi.l.u. - )1. 
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pC'OptF _ if we compared the unn>]enting ren
nge of Severll
 
with t'ie generous c1errwncy of Fingal; the timid and brutal 
crueltF of Carac
lla wi
h the bra verv, the t
ndernf'ss, the 
cif'g:mt genius of O
sian; the merce

uy chief.<;. who, from 
lIlotives of feuI' or interest, served under the Imperial stan
 
J:ud, with the free-hurn 'HurÌors who startpd to arms at the 
,'oicc of the king of l\[orven; if, in a ,\;ord, we contemplated 
the untutored Caledonians, glowing with the warm virtues of 
nature, and the degenerate Romans, polluted with the mean 
vices of wpa1th and slavery. 
The declining health a
ld last illness of Severus inflamed 
the wild ambition and black passions of Caracalla's soul. 
Impatient of any deby or division of empire, he aftC'mpted, 
more l
!an Ollce, to shorten the small remainder of his father's 
days, ;, 
ld endea voree!, but without success, to excite a mutiny 
amor.f. the troops.l5 The old emperor had often censured the 
misguided lenity of :i\Iarcus, who, by a single act of justice, 
might J-Javc -savcrl the Romans from the tyranny of his worth- 
less ..,on. Placed in the same situation, he experienced how 
easily the rigor of a judge dissolves a way in the tendcrness 
of a {Jarent. He deliberated, he threatened, but he could no
 
puni3h; and this last and only instance of mercy was more 
fatal to the empire than a long scrieB of cruelty.lô The dis- 
order of his mind il'fitated the pains of his voùy; he wished 
impatiently for death, and hastened the instant of it by his 
impuoence. He expired at York, in the sixty-fifth yea!" of 
his life, and in the eighteenth of a glorious and succc
sfill 
reign. In his last moment"s he recommended concord to his 
sons, and his SOI1S to the army. The salutary ad rice never 
reached the heart, or even the understanding, of the impet- 
uous youths; but the more obedient troo['s, mindful of their 
oath of ul!egiance, and of the authority of their deceased mas- 
tcr, resisted the solicitations of Ca!"Ltcalla, and proclaimed both 
brotlwrs emperors of Rome. The new princes soon left the 
Caledonians in peace, returned to the capital, celebrated their 
[;lth(-1"s funC'ral with divine honors, and were cheerfully ac- 
knowledged as lawful sovereigns, by the senate, the people, 
and the provinces. Some preëminence of rank seems to 
have been allowed to the cIder brotl1f'r; but they both admin- 
istered the empire with equal and independent J;ower. 17 


1;; Dion, 1. lxx,:i. p. 1282. JEst. August. p. 71. AUI'd. Victor. 
16 l>iOll, 1. l
xyi. p. 1:28;{. Jli
t. August. p. 89. 
17 DiÙll, 1. lx.x.vi. p. 1 :'=81. IIcl"olliau, 1. iii. p. 13';. 
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Such a divided form of government would have proved a 
source of discord be
w('en the most affectionate brothers. It 
\vas nnpossiblc that it could long subsist between two impla 
cable enclItics, who neithcl o desired nOl" eould trust a recollciL 
iationo It \vas vi
ible tha.t one only could reign, and that tl1(. 
other must fall; and each of them, judging of his rival':, 
dt'si
ns by his own, guarded his life with the most jealou
 
vigil;luce frOln thc repeated attacks of poison or the sword. 
Their rapid journey through Gaul and Italy, during \rhich 
they lJc\"er ate at the same tahle, or slept in the same house, 
di
played to the provinces the odious spectacle of fraternal 
discorJ. Ou their arrival at Rome, they immeòiately diviòed 
the vast extent of the imperial palaccY:3 No communication 
was allowe<l between their aptuotments; the doors ancI pas. 
sages were diligently fortified, and guards posted and relievc<1 
with the same strictness as in' a besieged placc. The empe- 
rors met only in public., in the presence of their afilicted 
mother; and each surrounded by a numerous train of armed 
fCJlIowers. Even on these occasions of ceremonv, the dissim- 
ulation of cOurts could ill disguise the rancor of theil' hearts)9 
This latent civil war already distracted the whole govern. 
ment, when a schcrne was suggested that seemed of mutual 
Lenefit to the hostile brothers. It was proposed, that since it 
was impossible to reconcile their mil1ds., they should separate 
their interest, and divide the empire between them. The 
conditions of the treaty were already drawn with some accu- 


18 
Ir. IIume is justly surpri;-;ccl at a passage of IIerodian, (1. iy. p. 
139,) who t on thi.i occa.sion, represents the Imperial palace as equal 
in ex.tent to the rest of Home. The whole region of the Palatino 
)Iount, on which it -was built, occupied, at most, a circumference of 
deven or twelve thon
alld feet, (see the X otitia and Victor, in X ar- 
dilli's Homa Antica.) ]Jut we 
hould recollcl't that the opulcnt 
8ellators had almost su
roundcd the city wit.4 their extensi \Fe gardens 
and suburb palaces, the grcate;-;t part of which had been gradually 
conti.,cateù by t;lC emperors. If Gcta resided in the gardens that 
bore hi
 name on the J aniculum, and if Caraealla inhabited the gar- 
de-ns of .Mæcenas on the Esq uiline, the riyal brothers were separated 
from eaclr other by the distance of several miles; auti yet the in- 
termediate 
pa('e wus filled by the Imperial ganlens of Sallust, of 
Lucullus, of Agrippa, of Domitian, of Caius, &c., all skirting l.olmd 
the city, and all connected with each other, and with the palace, by 
hrid
es thrown over the Tiber and the streets. But this explanation 
of lIerf>clian would rccluire, though it ill deserye:o\, a particular disser- 
tation, illustrated by a map of ancicnt Ron:e. lIlumc, E5
ay OU 
l)opu lou:.;ne:-;s of Ancient 
 atiolls. - }l.) 
lU ll
J:Oùi:lÐ., 1. iv. 1>' 13J. 
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racy. It was agreed, that Caracall7., as tlle cIder brother, 
should remain in possession of Europe nnd the western 
Africa; nnd that he should relinquish the sovereignty of Asia 
and Egypt to Geta, who 11light fix his residence at Alcxandria 
or Antioch, cities little inferior to Rome itself in wealth and 
greatness; that numerous armies should be constantly en- 
canlped . on either side of the Thracian Bosphorus, to guard 
the frontiers of the rival Inonarchies; and that the senators 
of European extraction should acknowledge the sovereign of 
Roole, ".;hilst the natives of Asia followeù the emperor of the 
East. The tears of the empress Julia interrupteù the nego- 
tiation, the first idea of which had filled every Roman breast 
with surprise and indignation. The 111ighty Inass of conquest 
was so intimately uniteò by the hand of time anù polrcy, t.hat 
it required t.he 1130st forcible violence to rend it asunder. The 
Romans had reason to dread, that the disjointed members 
would soon be reduced by a civil war under the dominion of 
one master; but if the separation was permanent, the division 
of the provinces mllst tenninate in the dissolution of an empire 
whose unity had hitherto remained inviúlate. 20 
Had the treaty been carried into execution, the sovereign 
of Europe nlight soon have been the conqueror of Asia; but 
Caracalla obtained an easier, though a nlore guilty, victory. 
lIe artfully listened to his Illother's entreaties, and consented 
to meet his brother in her apartment, on terms of peace and 
)"econciliatioll. In the 111idst of their conversation, son1e cen- 
turions, who had contrived to conceal themselves, rushed with 
drawn swonls upon the unfortunate Geta. l-lis distracted 
Inother strove to protect him in her arms; but, in the una- 
,-ailing struggle, she was wounded in the hand, and covered 
with the blood of her younger son, while she saw the elder 
animating and assisting 21 the fury of the assassins. As soon 
as the deed was perpetrated, Caracalla, with hasty steps, and 
honor in his countenance, ran toward::, the Prætorian camp, 
as his on)y refuge, and threw himself on the ground before 
the statues of the tutelar deities. 22 The soldiers attempted to 


20 Herodian, 1. iv. p.141:. 
21 Caracalla consecrated, in the temple of SerapÏf;, the sword ,,-ith 
which, as he boasted, he had sìaia his brother Geta. Dion,1. lxxvii. 
p. 1307. 
22 Herodian, 1. iv. p. 14-7. In ('v('ry ROmRTI camp there wa
 a 
Fman chapel nmr the }H
:lcl-quarter
, in whidl the' statues of the 
tutelar deities were 11rcscrvcd and allored; and we m'lY remark, that 
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raise and comfort him. In broken and clismdered words he 
inforrnpd them of his imminent danger and furtunate escape; 
insinuating that he had prcven
ed the designs of his enemy, 
and declared his resolution to live and die with his faithful 
troops. Get
 had been the fUVOI'i1r' of the soldiers; but com- 
plaint was useless, revenge was dangerous, and they still 
reverenced the son of Severus, Their discontent died away 
in idle murmurs, and Carncalla soon convinced them of the 
justice of his cause, by distributing in one lavish donative the 
accumulated treasures of l1i8 father's rei[!n. 23 The real SC7/,- 
timcnts of the soldiers alone were of imJ>
rtan('e to his power 
or safety. Theil' declaration in his favor commandeJ the 
dutiful professions of the senate. The obsequioHs assprnbly 
was al';vays prepared to ratify the decision of fortune; * but 
as Caracal1a \vished to assunge the first emotions of public 
indignation, the name of Gcta was mentioned with decency, 
and he received the fUBeral honors of a Roman emperor.
H 
Posterity, in pity to his misforlullc, has cast a veil over his 
vices. \Ve consider that young prince as the innocent. victim 
of his brother's ambition, wi:hout rccol1cctil1g that hE' himself 
wanted power, rather than inclination, to consummate the 
same attempts of revenge and lDunlcr.t 
The crime w('nt not unpunished. Neither bu::;iness, nor 
pleasure, nor Hattery, could defeml Curacalla from tbe' stings 
of u guilty conscience; and he confessed, in the anguish of a 
tortured mind, that his disOl'dered fancy often beheld the angry 
forms of his father and his brother rising into life, to threaten 


the eagles, and other military cnsi3ns, were in the first rank of these 
deiti('s; fin excellent institution, which cOlltirmeù discipline by the 
sanction of religion. See Lipsius de ß1ilitiå Romanâ, iv. 5, v. 2. 
23 IIerodiall, 1. iv. p. 148. DioIl, 1. lxxvii. p. 1289. 
24 Gcta was placed among the goùs. 
it dÙ'us, dum non sit 'l.,iVlIS, 
said rus brother. lEst. August. p. 91. Some marks of Geta"s 
consecration are still found upon medal;;;. 


. The account of this transaction, in a npw passage of Dion, varies in 
"3ome degrec from this statement. It adds that the ncxt mornin
, in the 
senate, Antoninus requested thC'ir indul!!f'll('e, not bfCausc he h,1d killC'd his 

rotherJ but Lccause he was kJarse, aìíd could not address them. Mai. 
}'ragm. Vatican. p. 228. - I\I. 
t The favoraLle judgment wl1Ïch history has giHn of O('ta is not founded 
solely on a f('ding of pity; it is sllpportC'à by the testimony of contem- 
porary hiðtorians: he was too fond of the I)h'asures of tlie table and 
showed great mistrust of his orother; Lut he wa::) humane, well instru
.t('d; 
he often endeavorell to mitigate the ri!;orous decrees of 
evcrus and Cara.- 
calla. H('f()(l. iv. 3. Spartian in Geta. - \V. 
VOL. 1. II 
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Lind upbmid hilll. 25 The consciol1sness of his crime should 
have indnced him to cODyince mankind, by the \'ll'tUtS of his 
reign, that the bloody deed had been the inyoluntary effect 
of filtal l1('ccss;ty. But the 1'epelltullce of Caracalla ol1ly 
prnmp;ed him 10 remove from the \Yorld \\:lmtever could 
rcmiud him of his guilt, or recall the memory of his murùcred 
hrotl1f'r. On his return from the SClla Ie to the palace, hc 
found his mother ill the company of scvcral HoLle matrons, 
weeping o\"e1' the untimefy fate of her younger son. The 
jealous emperor thn'ateneò them with instant death; the sen- 
tence was executed ngainst Padilla, the last }'ema1l1ing daughter 
of the emperor r.farcus; *' anù even the nfHicted Julia was 
obligc
d to silence her lamentations, to suppress her sig
, and 
to rec(
i\Te the assassin with smiles of joy and approbation. It 
was computed that, under the vague appellation of the friends 
of Geta, ubove t\\'enty thousand persons of both sexes suf1èred 
death. Hi::; guards and freedmen, the ministers of his serious 
bllsiness'- and- the c()mp
nions of his looser hours, those who 
hy his interest had been promoted to any commands in the 
,Hill} or pn)\'inc{
s, with the long-conneclcd chain of their 
dcpendauts, were included in the proscription; \\'hich cndcav- 
on'cl to rCLIch c\'cry one who had maintaincrl the smallest 
correspondence witfl Geta, who lamellÎcd his death, or Rho 
even mcu1ioned his nanw. 2G llehius Perlin.ax, 
on to the 
prince of that name, lost his Efe by nIl unseasonable \....it- 
ticislll. 27 It was a sufficient crimc of Thrasca Priscus to be 


2;; Dian, 1. hxyii. p. 130ì. 
26 nioll, 1. !xxvii. p. 12DO. IIerodian. 1. iv. p. 1.30. Dion (p. 
1298) says, that the comic poet
 no longer durst employ the name: 
of Gcta in their pl;lY
, and that the estates of those who mentioned 
it in their testamcllt:ì were eontiscated. 
27 Caracalla had assumed the names of several conquered nations; 
Pertillax ohserved, that the name of G-eti('IlS (he had obtained some 
advantage oyer the Goth:;, or (jetæ) would be a proper addition to 
Pathicu::l, Alcmannicus, s.c. lIi:-;t. August. p. 89. 


· The most valuahle paragraph of Dion, which the industry of 1\1. Mai 
ha.s recon:>rcd, rdates to 
his daughter of 1\Iarcu!', eXE'cuted by Caracal1a. 
Her name, as appears from Fronto, as well as frum !)ioll, was Cornificia. 
\Vhen connn:'1JJded to chu()
e the l"ind of death 
he '\-\'as to suffer, she bur
t 
into wOlHpuish tca.1"S; but remembering her fa.ther Marcus, she thus spoke :-. 
" 0 my hapless sonl, (tJ.v";'íílOI', animula,) now imprisoned in the body, 
b'ust forth! l,e free! show them, however reluctant to believe it, that thou 
art the daughter of :Marcus." 
he then laid aside' all her olIH1ments, and 
IJre

ring..11(>rs
H for death, orùered her ,eius to Lc Ol)Cllt-"ù. !lLi. l"ragm. 
V at.can. 11. p. _o
-}l. 
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descended from a fahlÏly in which the love of liberty sef'lIJcd 
an hereditary quality.28 The particular causes of calumny 
and suspicion were at length exhausted; and when a senaîor 
was accused of uein(T a secret enem y to the government, the 
. LJ 
emperor was satisfied with the f!(lllcral proof that he was a 
rnan of property and virtue. From this well-grounded prin- 
ciple he freqnently drew the most bloody infcrenccs.t 
The execution of so many innocent citizens was bewailed 
Lv the secret tears of their friends and families. The death 
of Papinian, the Prætorian Præfect, was lamenteù as a public 
calamity.t During the last seven years of Seven13, he had 
exercised the Inost important offices of the state, and, by hi
 
salutary influence, guided the emperor's steps in the paths of 
justice and moderation. In full assurance of his virtue and 
abilities, Severus, on his death-Led, had conjured him to watch 
over the prosperity and union of the Imperial family.2!> The 
honest labors of Papinian sen'cd only to inflmnc the hatrea 
\vhich Caracalla had already conceivcJ against his father\; 
111inister. After the Inunler of Geta, the Præfect was corn- 
Inanded to exert the powers of his skill and eloquence in a 
studied apology for that atrocious deed. The philosophic 
Seneca had condescended to compose a similar epistle to the 
::-;enate, in the name of the son and assasf:in of Agrip(lina. 30 
"" That it was easier to commit than to justify a parricide," 
was the glorious reply of Papinian; 31 who did not hesitate 
between the loss of life and that of honor. Such intrepid 


28 Dion, 1. lxxyii. p. 1201. He was probably dc
,;cellàeù from IIpl- 
vidius l)ri
cu
, and Thra
ca Pætus, thosc patriot
, who,;c firm, but 
uscles3 and unseasonable, ,'irtue has bcen immortalized by Tacitus.,jE- 

9 It is said tha.t Papiaian was himself a relation of the emprcs3 
Julia. 
30 Tacit. Annal. xiv. 2. 
31 lIist. August. 1'. 88. 


· M. Gui7.ot is indignant at this" cold" obsenpation of Gibbon on the 
HoOle character of Thras{'a; but he admit
 that his "irtuc W3.8 use/eM. to 
tl
c puhlic, and Ullsw\o/wble amiùst thc vices of his age. -1\1. 
t Caracalla repru,u"h('d all those who demanded no favors erf him. "It 
is clear that if you ma ke me no request:;, you do not trust me; if you ùo not 
tru:;t me, you suspect me; if you snspect me, you fear me; if YOt1 fear 
me, YOll h,lte me." And forthwith he condemned them as conspirators. 
A p;uod specimcn of the sorites in a tyrant's logic. See F'n _gm. Vatican. 
p. 230. - 
I. '- 
:t Papiniau was no longcr Prætorian Præfect. Caracalla had deprhpecl 
him of that office immerliatcly after the dc,lth of SeH....rns. Such is the 
statement of Dion; and the testimony of ::5pa.rtian, who {,;iyc:; Papiniall 
the Pn
tOl:i,m præfectUl'e till his death. i5 of little weiO'ht O'pPQ;:>t:d to that 
0" - . T", - "-
'" Q 
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virtu<;, which had escaped pure and unsullied frofn the 
iutrignes of courts. the habits of business, and the arts of his 
prof
ssion, reflects more lustre on the memm'y of Papinian, 
than a11 his great employments, his numerous writings, and 
the superior rcpn!ation as a lawyer, which he has prcservccl 
tlH'ough p\Tery age of the Roman jurisprurlence. 3 .:J 
It had hitherto been the peculiar felicity of the Romans, and 
in the worst of times the consolation, that the virtue of the 
emperors was active, and their vice indolent. Augustus, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and l\Iarcl1s visited their extensive d0111iu- 
ions in person, and their progress was marked by acts of wis. 
(10m and beneficence. The tyranny of Tiberius, Nero, and 
Pomitian, who residerl ahnost constantly at Rome, 01' in the 
adjacent villas, was confined to the senatorial and equestrian 
orders. 33 But Caracalla was the C01nmon enemy of mankind. 
He left the capital (and he never returned to it) about a yea r 
after the murder of Geta. The rest of his reign was spent i:l 
the several provinces of the empire, particularly those of the 
East, and every province was by turns the scene of his rapine 
and cruelty. The senators, compelled by fear to attend his 
cn pricious motions, were obliged to provide daily entertain- 
ments at an immense expense, which he abandoned with con- 
tpmpt to hjs guards; and to erect, in every city, magnificeut 
palaces and theatres, which he either disdained to visit, or 
ol"ckred to be immediately thrown down. The most wealthy 
fan1ilies were ruined by partial fines and confiscations, and 
the great body of his subjects oppressed by ingel
;'--'uS and 
aggravated taxes. 34 In the midst of peace, and upon the 
s1 ightest provocation, he issued his commands, at Alexandria, 
in Egypt, for a general massacre. From a secure post in the . 
temple of Serapis, he viewed and directed the slaughter of 
many thousand citizens, as well as strangers, without distin- 
guishing either the number or the crilne of the sufferers; 
since, as he coolly informed the senate, alL the Alexandrians, 
those who had perished, and those who had escaped, were 
alike guilty.35 


32 '\Vith regard to rapinian, see IIcineccius's lIistoria Juris Roma- 
ni, 1. :130, &c. 
33 Tiberiu8 and Domitian l1l"VCr moved from.. thc nci
hborhood of 
Romc. Nero maùe a short journey into Greece. " Et 1audatorum 
l'rincipum usus ex æquo, quamvis procul agentibus. Sævi proximis 
ingruunt." Tacit. lIist. iv. 71. 
J4 DioJl, 1. lxxyii. p. 1291. 
;,;> DioD) 1. lxxvii. p. 1307. IICl"odian, 1. iv. p. 108. rIle fonul't 
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The wist
 instructions of Severus never made any lasting 
fmpression on the mind of his son, who, although not destitute 
of imagination and eloquence, was equally devoid of judgmf'nt 
and humanity.36 One dangerous maxim, worthy of a tyrant, 
was remembered and abused by Caracalla. "To sccUt'e the 
aíIèctions of the army, and to esteem the rest of his subjeet
 
as of little moment. "
37 But the liberalitv of the father' had 
heen restrained by prudence, and his ind
lgence to the troops 
was tempered hy firmness and authority. The careless pro- 
fusion of the son was the policy of one reign, and the inevi- 
table ruin both of the army and of the empire. The vigor of 
the soldiers, instead of being confirmE'd by the severe òisci. 
plinc of camps, melted away in the luxury of citie
. ThE. 
excessive increase of their pay and donatives 38 exhausted the 


represents it as a cruel massacre, the latter as a pcrfidious one too. 
It seems probable, that the _\lexandrians had irritated the tyrant by 
theil. railleries, and pcrhaps by thcir tumults.* 
36 Dion, 1. lxxvii. p. 1 
96. 
37 Dion, 1. lxxvi. p. 128-1. 'l\Ir. 'Votton (IIist. of Rome, p. 330) 
suspects that this maxim was invented by Caracalla himself, auci 
attributed to his father. 

8 Dion ll. lxxviii. p. 1043) informs us that the extraordinary gifts 
of Caracalla to the army amounted annually to seventy millionq 
of draehmæ, (about two millions three hundred find fifty thou
3.nd 
pounch.) Therc is another pa3sage in Dion, concerning tl
e military 
P,lY, infinitely curiou<:;, werc it not obscure, imperfect, and probably 
corrupt. The be:-;t sense secms to be, that the Prætorian guards 
re8eived twelve hundrcd and fifty drachmæ, (forty pounds a ycar,) 
(Dion, 1. lxxvii. p. 1307.) Undcr thc rei
n of Augu:;:tus, they wpre 
paid at the ratc of two draehmæ. or clen:1.rii, per day, 7:W a year, 
(Tacit. Annal. i. 17.) Domitian, who increased tho soldiers' pay onc 
fourth, must have raised thc Prætorians to 9-60 clrachmæ, (Gronovius 
. de !)ecuni ì Yeteri, 1. iii. c. 2.) The<:;1} sucec.,;sive au
mC'ntations 
ruined thc empire; for, ,...ith thc soilliers' pay, thcir number::; too werc 
inerca3cd. \Ve have seen the Prætorians alone increascd from 10,000 
to 30,000 mell. t 


· After these m3.SS:lcres, Caracalla also dcpriycd. the Alexanùrians of 
thf'ir spectacles and public fea
ts; he diyicled the city into two part:.'! by a 
wall, with towers at illtenah, to prevent the pf'<1.ccful communications of 
the citizen:=>. Thus was treated the unhappy Alcx.lndria, 8'1.YS Dion, by t1)e 
savagE' beast of A usollia. This, in fact, was the epithf't ",hie h the orade 
had applir-rl to him; it is said, indeed, that he \Va,; much pleased with the 
name, and often ùoasted pf it. Dion, hxyii. p. 1:-317. - G. 
t Valois and Reimar have explained in a very simple and probaùle man- 
\lcr this pa.ssage of Dion, which Gibbon seems to me not to ha.\'e understood. 
o (lÙTÒ
 Toì. CJT(JUTí"'T'U
 àOXa Ti]
 (TTp'lTEíaç, Tuìç plll ÊlI T1iì lj')PVq>OPIKli TEruy/IÚ UI' 
:
 Xt)..ílH I
La/(6CJIiJ' rrO'TJ7KO\ITII, Toì. U 1rUlõltKIIJXí\wi; ).dlllßál (.Iv. He orderC'd t11at 
the soldiers should receive, as the reward of their sen ices, the l'rætorians 
17-50 drachms, the others .5ùOO drachms. Yalois thinks that the numbeni 
14 * 
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state to enrich tho military orùer, whose 1110dosty in peace 
nnd sP1'vice in war, is best securer] by an honorable poverty. 
rrh(' demeanol' of Caracalla wa
 haughty and fun of pride: 
hilt with the troops he forgot c'"en the proper diguily of his 
rank, ('ucouraged their insulent familiarity, and, neglecting t:m 
essential duties of a gC'ncral, atTceted to imitate the dress ond 
manners of a common soldier. 
It was impo
sible that such a character, anù such condnct 
us that uf Carltcalla, could inspire either lo\"c or l'stf'Cm; IJlJt 
as IUllg as his vices were hpnefieial to the armies, he was secure 
from the danger of rebellion. A_ spen
t conspiracy, pro\"oked 
by his own jealousy, was fatal to the tyrant. The PrætoriHIl 
I'ra.fecture was dividf
d between twu ministers. The military 
dppartment was in
rus:ed to Advf'lltus, an eXl'erienc('(] rather 
than ahle soldier; and the civil afTI,irs were tralJsactf'd Ly 
Opilill
 l\Iacrinus, who, by his dexterity in business, had r(\i
e
l 
himself, with a f
lÏr character, to that high oflìce. nut his 
fi'VOI. ,'ariC'd with the caprice of the emperor, and bis life 
mi
ht Jepcnd on the slightest sllspi
ioll, or the most caf:ual 
circumstance. -Malice 01' fanaticism had sllgg('sted to an _Afri- 
call
 deeply skiJled in the knowledge of futuri
y, a very dun- 
g('roLls preJiction, that l\lacrinus and his son were destincd to 
rcign over the empire. The report was soon dijru
ed through 
the province; and when the man was sent in chains to Home, 
he s1iil asserted, in the presence of the pra'fcct of i11e city, the 
faith uf his propIH>cy. That magistrate, who hall reêeivcd the 
most pr{'ssin
 instructiuns tu infol'm himself of the Sllccc
.surs 
of Car,walla. irull1ediatclv communicated the examination of 
the A frican to tbe 1l1lper
al eonrt, which at that time resided 
in Syria. But, notwithst:mding the dilig
nce of the puhlic 
nH'ss
'ngel's, a friend uf l\lacrinus found means to apprise him · 
of the approaching danger. The emperor rc("C'iw'd the lettprs 
from lloll1c; Hnd as he was then ellga
{;d ill tbe conduct of a 
chariot ril('p, he dcliverpd tlJem unopPllcrl to tll(' PnPtor:an 


hftYe l)('Pll tr:1I1!'pm:('cl, alld that Caraealb adùed :'){)fIO dra('hms to the' dona- 
tions mafIc to the Prætorian
, 1
.5() tù those of the legion,lri('
. The Pra-to- 
rian:>, in fact, aìway... rerci,"cd more than the otlH'rs. 1'h(' error of Gibbon 
arosc frnm his considering that this referred to thc amllffl/ pay of the 801- 
.liers, whil(' it relates to the sum thcy received as a rewal d for their sPl"yices 
on th{;ir di
charu:(': (
{rÀ{JlI TÌj, a.a/ITCltlç means recompense for scryic('. 
Angnstn" han settled that the Pn;torians, after si
 teen - ramp:1ig-ns, shonld 
r('('ein' :')000 nral'hms: the lc>gionaries receiw.d (11l1y 300(1 after twenty years. 
Caracalla andl:'d f)Oí)O drJ.chm<; to the donative of the Prætorians, 12:,}0 to 
that of the 1l';:{ioIlarjp
. Gibhon appears to have heen mistaken hoth in 
('onfOlllldin!.{ this donatin' on discharge with the annual pay, ancl in not 
p:l
'iJ)g- attention to the H'mark of Yaloi3 on the transllo:.;ition of the uUJU- 
Lens jll the tpxt. - C
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Præfect, directing him to despatch the ordinary affairs, and to 
report the more important business that might be contained in 
them. l\Iacrinus read his fate, and resolved to prevent it. He 
inflamed the discontents of some inferior officers, anù em- 
ployed the hand of ì\Iartialis, a desperate soldier, who had 
becn rcfllscd the rJ.nk of centurion. The devotion of Cara- 
calla prompted him to make a pilgrimage from Edessa to the 
celehrated temple of the 1\'Ioon at Carrhæ.* lIe was attended 
by a Lody of cavalry; but having stopped on the road for 
some necessary' o
casion, his guards preserved a respc-ctful 
distance, and l\Iartiali
, approachin
 his person under a pre- 
tl:nce of duty, stabbed him with a dagger. The bold assassin 
was instillltly killed by a Scythian archer of the Imperial 
guard. Snch was the end of a 1110nster whose life di::;gracccl 
hUinan nature, and whose reign accused the patience of the 
ROlf)an
.3J The grateful soldiers fOli
ot his vices, ren.lembered 
only his pa rlial libeìï_d ity, and obliged the senate to prostitute 
their own dignity and that of r(
ligion, by granting him a place 
among îhe 
od
. '''hi 1st he was upon earth, .I.-\..Iexaudpr the 
(;reat was the only hero whom this god deemed worthy hi
 
admiration. lIe assumed the llame and ensigns of .Alexander, 
fonned a },Jacedonian phalanx of guards, persecuted the dis- 
ciples of Aristotle, and displayed, with a pueri1e enthusiasm, 
the only sentiment by which he discovered auy regard for 
\,irtuc or glory. \V c can easily conceive, that after the battle 
of Narya, and the confluest of Poland, Charles XII. (though 
he still wanted the Inore elegant accomplishmel1t
 of the son 
of Philip) might boast of having rivalled his valor and mag- 
nauimity; but in no one action of his life did Camcalla ex- 
press Ü;e îaintest resemblance of the l\Iacedoni.lll hero, except 
in the munler of a great number or his own anJ of his falher
s 
îriel
ds. 40 
..A,Jter the extinetion of the house of Severus, the Roman 
world remained three davs without a tnnster. The choice of 
the army (for the a;lthorrty of a dista nt and feeble spna1e wa-;; 
- ;$9 lJ --:- _ 1 1 - - .;-:----;)--;- 11 - -- '- 1 . 
lOH. . XXYlll. p. 1.,1:.. rr()(han,. lY. p. 168. 
4C The foadne:;s at" Caracalla for thc naIllC and en:-;i;n
 of 
\.kxan- 
del' i.., still prc:-ierv0d on the medals of that emperor. t)ec ðpallheim. 
de rsu Xumi:;
ual1Un, Di
sertat. xii. Hcrodian (1. iv. p. 1.)1) had 
seen ,"cry ridiculous picture.:', in which a ti
llrc wa" drawn with one 
side of the face like Alexander, and the other like Cv.racalla. 


*' Carrha.', now Harran, bctwecn Edessa. and Xisihis, f<\m!Hls for the 
defeõ'\t of Cras.,us - the Haran from whence Ahr,lham S(.t ont for the i.llld 
of Canaan. Thi;, city has always ÙCCll Tcma.rkaLlc fur it::> atta(
hmcllt t'! 
8.tùiLÌ:sm. - G. 
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little regarded) hung in anxious suspense, as no candidate f 
presenicd himself whose distinguished birth and merit could 
engage their attachment and unite their sulfrages. The deci- 
sivc weight of the Prætorian guards elevated the horps of their 
præfects, and th{'se powerful min istets began to assert tJlCir 
legal cla i 111 to fill the vacancy of the Imperial throne. Ad- 
ventus, however, the senior præfect, conscious of his age and 
.n{irmities, of his small reputation, and his smaller abilities
 
resigned the dangerous honor to the crafty ambition of hi
 
coile:-1guc :\Iacrinus, whose well-dissembled grief removed a:
 
su
picion of his being nccessary to his master's death. 41 The 
troops neither loved nor esteemed his character. They cast 
their eyes around in scarch of n competitOl', and at last yielde
1 
with reluctance to his promises of unbounded liberality ant.. 
indulgence. A short time after his accession, he conferrcd orì. 
his son J)iadumenianns, at the age of only ten years, the Im- 
perial title, and the popular l1éllne of .A.ntonlnus. The beauti- 

:ll figure of the youth, assisted by an additional donati,'c, for 
which the ceremony furnished a pretext, might attract, it 'nl
 
hoped, the favor of the army, and secure the doubtful throne 
of 1\lacrinus. 
The authority of the new sovereign had been ratified by the 
cheerful suhmission of the senate and provinces. They ex- 
ulted in their unexpected deliverance from a hotcd tyrant, anci 
it s('cmed of littlE' consequence to examine 
nLo the virtues of 
the SllCCCSSOl' of Caracalla. But as soon us the first transport.. 
of joy und surprise had subs
ded, they began to scrutinize th.} 
111erits of l\I.lCrinus with a critical severity, and to arraign the 
hastv choice of the arlllY. It had hit herto lwen considered as 
a fL;ndamental maxim 
ot .the constitution, that the emperor 
lTIUst be always chosen in the senate, and the sovereign Pl\W('-r, 
no longer cxercised by the whole body, was always delegateå 
to oue of its members. But T,Iacrinus was not a senator. '%:J 
Tlte sudden e!evation of the Prætorian præfects betrayed th(
 
Ineanlless of their origin; and the equestrian order was still 
in possession of that great office, which commandf'd with arbi - 
41 IIcroclian, 1. iv. p. 169. lIist. August. p. 94. 
42 nion. 1. h:xxviii. p. 1:J,'50. E1agabalus rcproached his predece<;- 
Bor 'with darillö to seat himsclf 011 the throne; though, as l)rætorian 
prefect, he could not have been admitted into the senate aftcr the 
voice of the crier had cleared the house. The personal favor of 
Plautianu;,; End Sejanus had broke through the cstablished rule. 
They rose, indeed, from the equestrian order; but they prcserved 


e præfecture, wi:h the rank of scnator, amI. (:vcn "ith t
lC con- 
6u 1 shil'" 
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trary sway the lives and fortunes of the senate. A murmur 
of indigna1 ion was heard, that a mun whose obscure 43 extrac- 
tion had fi(;ver been illustrated by any signal service, should 
dare to invest him:-:elf ,vith the pUt"ple, instead of bestowing it 
!:m some disunguished scnator, equal in birth and dignity to 
the splendor of the Imperial station. .As soon as the charac- 
ter of l\Iacrinus was surveyed by the sharp eye of discontent, 
some vices, and many dejects, wcre easily discovered. The 
choice of his ministers was in many in
tances justly censured, 
and the dissatistìed people, with their usual candor, accused at 
once his indolent tameness and his excessive severity:14 
His rash ambition had climbed a height where it was diffi- 
cult to stand with firmness, and impossible to filII without in- 
stant destruction. Trained in the arts of courts and the forms 
of civil business, he trembled in the presence of the fierce 
and undisciplined multitude, over whom he haLl assume'-} the 
command; his military talents were despised, and his personal 
courage suspected; a whisper that circulated in the camp, 
disclosed the fatal secret of the conspiracy against the late 
emperor, aggravated the guilt of murder by the baseness of 
hypocrisy, and heightened contempt by detestation. To alien- 
ate the solùiers, and to provoke inevitable ruin, the character 
of a reformer was only wanting; and such was the peculiar 
hardship of his fate, that l\lacrinus was compelled to exercise 
that invidious' office. The prodigality of Caracalla had left 
behind it a long train of ruin and disorder; and if that worth- 
less tyrant had been capable of reflecting ort the sure conse- 
quences of his own conùuct, he would perhaps have enjoyed 
the dark prospect of the distress' and calamities which he 
bequeathed to his successors. 
In the management of this necessary reformation, 1\1ncri. 
nus proceeded with a cautious prudence, which would have 


43 He 'was a native of Cæsarca, in X umidia, and. began his fortune 
by serving in the household of Plautian, from whose ruin he narrow- 
ly escaped. IIis enemies asserted th:H he was born a slave, and had 
exercise.], nmon
 other infamous profe:-,sions, that of Gladiator. The 
Ülshion of aspersing the birth and condition of an adversary seems to 
have lasted from the time of the Greek orators to the learned gram- 
marians of the last ago. 
4-1 130th Dion and IIerolliall. speak of the virtues and vices of 

lacrillu
 'with candor and impartiality: but the author of hi3 life, 
in the .\ugustan History, seems to have implicitly copied some of the 
venal writers, employed by Elagabalus, to blacken the memory of his 
predecessor. - 
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restored lwalth and vigor to the Roman army, in an easy and 
almost imperceptible manner. '1'0 the soldiers already engaged 
in the service, he was constrai.ned to leave the dangerous 
pri,-jleg('s aud extravagant pay givcn by Cal'acalIa; but the 
lW\v rf'cl'uit
 were rceeived 011 the more moderate thou0'h 
<:> 
liberal establishment of Severus, auLl gradually form cd to 
tnoùc
ty and obedience,45 One faU1I errOl' (](
stroycd the 
salutary cllècts of this judicious pIau. The numerous army, 
as
embled in the East by the late emperor, instead of heing 
immediately dispersed hy l\{ncriuus through the several 
provinces, was suffered to remain unitC'd in Syria, during the 
winter that fuI10wed his elevation. In the luxurious iùlcnes:; 
of their quarters, the troops viewed their strength and nU111- 
LeI's, communicated their complaints, and revolved in their 
minds the advantages of another revolution. The veterans, 
instead of being flattered by the aùvantageolls distinction, 
were nlarmed by the first steps of the emperor, which they 
considcr{'d as the presage of his future intentions. The 
recruits, with sullen reluctance, entered .on a service, whose 
Jabol's \\'ere jncreased while its rewards \\ere dimiuishcd hv a 
covetous and unwarlike sovereign. The murmurs of the 
army swelled with impunity into seditious clamors; and the 
partial mutinies betrayed a spirit of discontent aud disaHection, 
that waited only for the slightest occasion to Lreak out on 
every side in
o a general rebellion. 1'0 nlÌnds thus disposed
 
the occasion soon prcsented itself. 
The empress Julia had experienced all the vicissitudes of 
fortune. From:in humble station she had been raised to 
grcatnes
, on]y to taste tbe superior bitterness of an exalted 
rank. She was doomed to weep over the death of one of her 
sons, and over the lite of the other. The cruel fate of Cant- 
caHa, though h('r good sense must have long taught her to 
expect it, awakened the feelings of a mothel' and of an em- 
press. Notwithstanding the respectful civility exprcssed by 
the usurper towards the widow of Severus, she descended with 
a painful strugg]e into the condition of a subject, and soon 
withdrew herself, by a voluntary dcath, from the anxious and 


45 Dion, ]. !xxxiii. p. 133G. The sense of the author is a
 clear as 
the intention of the emperor; but 
lr. \\" otton hag mistaken bott, 
by undelstanding the distilu'tion, not of veterans and re":l'uits, but 
of old anù new legions. IIi:5tory of Rome, p. 3-17. 
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humiliating dependcnce. 4G * Julia 
læsa, }1('1' sister, was 
ordered to leave the court and Antioch. Shc retired to Emesa 
with an immense fortune, the f1.uit of twenty years' Ü,.\'or, 
accompanied by her two d
al1ghte"s, Soæmias and 
Iarnæa, 
each of whom was a widow, arH! each had an onlv son. 
Bassianus,t for that was the name of thp son of Soa'mi(
s, was 
consecratpd to the honorah!e ministry of high priest of thc Sun; 
and this holy vocation, embmced t:"ither from prudence or 
superstition, contributed to raise the Syrian youth to the em- 
pire of ROIllP. A numerous body of tl'OOpS wa
 stationed at 
Emesa; nnd, as the severe disciplinc of l\Iacrinus had con- 
strained them to pass the winter encamped, they \vere eager 
to revenge the cruelty of sllch unaccllstOllled hardships. The 
soldiers, who resorted in crowds to the temple of the Sun, 
belwld with veneration and delight the elegant dress and figure 
of the young pontitr; they recognized, or they thought that 
they recognized, the features of Caracal!a, whose memory 
the V now adored. The artful Jlæsa saw and cherished thei 1. 
risi
g partiality, and readily sacrificing her daugh1er's rf'pu- 
ta tion to the fUrLune of her grandson, she iusiuuated that Bas- 
s:anm; was tltc natural son of their murdered soverei(rn. T'he 
sums di
tributed by 1)(
1. t'lllissaries wÏth a lavish 1 ILl wI silenced 
every objection, aocl the profusion sufIlcipntly provC'd the 
aflìnity, or at least tbe 1'e:scmb!a.nce, of Dassianus with the 

rc3t OI."iginal. The young .Antoniulis (fOl" he bad assumed 
and polluted that respectable name) was dec1af(-'d emperor by 
the troops of Emesa, asscrted his hereditary right, and called 
aloud on the armies to follow the standard. of a young and 


46 Dion,1. lxxxiii. p. 1330. The abridgment of Xiphilin, though 
less partic
llLlr, is in this place clearer than the original. 


*" As soon as this princes.;; heard of the death of Caracalla, she wished 
to starve herself to death: the respect shown to her by :\Iacrinas, in mak
 
iug no change in her attendant.. or her court, indn('{>d her to prolong her 
life. But it appears, as far a<; thc mutilated te
t of Dion amI the imperfect 
epitome of Xiphilin permit us to judge>, that she couceived projects of 
ambition, and endeavored to raise herself t:l the empire. 
he wished to 
treaù in the steps of Semiramis and Nitocris, whose country borùered on 
her own. l\Iacrinus SCllt her an order immediately to leave Antioch, and 
to retire wherever she chose. She returned to licr former Imrpose, aud 
starved hf'rself to c1eath. - G. 
t He inherited this name from his great-
ranùfatl1er on the mother's 
8ide, Dassianus, father of .Julia :Mæsa, his gramlmother, and of Julia 
Douma.. wife of Spverus. Victor (in his epitome) is IJerha.ps the only hi
- 
torian who has g-iven the }u'y to this gl'nea.lo
y, when speaking of Cara- 
calla. Hie Bassianus ex avi materni nomine dictus. Caracalla, .Elagaba- 
ius, and Alexander Snverus 1 bore successively this namc. - G. 
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liberal prince, who had taken up arms to revenge his father's 
death anJ the oppression of tl:e military order. 47 
\Vhilst a conspiracy of women and eunuchs was concerted 
with prudence, and conducted with rapid vigor, l\lacrinus, who 
Ly a decisive motion, might have crushed his infant enemy, 
floated between the opposite extremes of terror and security, 
which alike fixC'd him inactive at Antioch. A spirit of rebel- 
lion difrused itself through all the camps and garrisons of Syria, 
successive detachments murdered their officers,48 and joined 
the party of the rebels; and the tardy restitution of military 
pay and privileges \vas imputed to the acknowledged weak- 
Iless of l\Iacrinus. At length he marched out of Antioch, to 
meet the increasing and zealous army of the young pretender. 
Bis own troops seemed to take the field with faintness and 
reluctance; but, in the heat of the battle,49 the Prætorian 
guards, almost by an involuntary impulse, asserted the supe- 
riority of their valor and discipline. The rebel ranks were 
broken; when the mother and grandmother of the Syrian 
prince, who, according to their eastern custom, had attendf'd 
the army, threw themselves from their covered chariots, and, 
by exciting the compassion of the soldiers, endeavored to 
animate their drooping courage. Antoninus himself, who, in 
the rest of his life, never acted like a man, in this important 
crisis of his fate, approved himself a hero, mounted his horse, 
ånò, at the head of his raHied troops, charged sword in hand 
among the thickest of the enemy; whilst the eunuch Gannys,'*' 
whose occupations had been confined to female cares and the 
soft luxury of .Asiå, displayed the talents of an able and expe- 


47 According to Lampridius, (lEst. August. p. 135,) Alexander 
Seyerus liY<
d twenty-nine years three months and seven days. As 
he 'was killed :March 19, 235, he was born December 12, 20.:1, and 
was consequently about this time thirteen years old, a.::; his elder 
cousin might be about seventeen. This computation suits much 
better the history of the young princes than that of Herodian, (1. v. 
p. 181,) who represents them as three years younger; whilst, hy an 
opposite error of chronology, he lengthens the reign of Elagabalus 
two years beyond its real duration. For the particulars of the con- 
spiracy, see Dion, 1. lxxyiii. p. 1339. Herodian, 1. v. p. 18.1. 
49 l
 Y a most dangerous proclamation of the pretended AntoniIlU
, 
e\'cry soldier who brought in his officer's head became entitled to his 
private estate, as well as to his military commission. 
49 Dion, 1. lxxviii. p. 1345. Hcroùiall, 1. v. p. 186. The battle wag 
fought near the village of Immæ, about two-anù-twenty miles from 
Antioch. 


· GannJ"s was not a eunuch. DioD, p. 135.'). - 'V. 
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llenced general. The battle sti1I raged with doubtful violence, 
and l\facrinus might have obtained the victory, had hf\ not 
betrayed his own cause by a shameful and precipitated flight. 
I-lis cowardice served only to protract his life a few days, and 
to stamp deserved ignominy on his misfortunes. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that his son Diadumenianus ,vas involved in 
the same fate. As soon as the stubborn Prætorians could be 
convinced that they fought for a prince who had basely 
deserted them, they surrendered to the conqueror: the con. 
tending parties of the Roman army, mingling tears of joy and 
tenderness, united under the banners of the imagined son of 
Caracalla, and the East acknowledged with pleasure the first 
emperor of Asiatic extraction. 
The letters of l\lacrinus had condescended to inform the 
senate of the slight disturbance occasioned by an impostor in 
Syria, and a decree immediately passed, declaring the rebel 
and his family public enemies; with a promise of pardon, 
however, to such of his deluded adherents as should merit it by 
an imn1ediate return to their duty. During the twenty days 
that elapsed from the declaration to the victory of Antoninus, 
(for in so short an interval was the fate of the Roman world 
decided,) the capital and the provinces, more especially those 
of the East, were distracted with hopes and fears, agitated with 
tumult, and stained with a useless effusion of civil blood, since 
whosoever of the rivals prevailed in Syria must reign over the 
empire. The specious letters in which the young conqueror 
announced his victory to the obedient senate were filled with 
professions of virtue and moderation; the shining examples of 
Marcus and AugHstus, he should ever considet. as the great 
rule of his administration; and he affected to dwell with pride 
on the striking resemblance of his own age and fortunes with 
those of Augustus, who in the earliest youth had revenged, by 
a successful war, the murder of his father. By adopting the 
style of l\Iarcus Aurelius Antoninus, son of Antoninus and 
grandson of Severus, he tacitly asserted his hereditary claim 
to the empire; but, by assun1ing the tribunitian and procon. 
sular powers before they had been conferred on him by a 
decree of the senate, he offended the delicacy of Roman pre- 
j:Idice. This new and injudicious violation of the constitution 
\Vas probably dictated either by the ignorance of his Syrian 
courtiers, or the fierce disdain of his military followers.5 o 


VOL. I. 


ðO Dion, 1. lxxix. p. 1353. 
15 
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As the attention of the new emperor was diverted by the 
most trifling amusements, he wasted many months in his luxu- 
rious progress from Syria to Italy, passed at Nicomedia his 
first winter after his victory, and deferred till the ensuing 
SUrrllller his triumphal entry into the capitaL A faithful pic- 
ture, however, which preceded his arrival, and was placed by 
his imlnediate order over the altar of Victory in the senate 
house, conveyed to the Romans the just but unworthy resem- 
blance of his person and manners. He was drawn in his 
sacerdotal robes of silk and gold, after the loose flowing fashion 
of the l\Iedes and Phænicians; his head was covered with a 
lofty tiara, his nmnerous collars and bracelets were adorned 
with gems of an inestimable value. His eyebrows were tinged 
with black, and his cheeks painted with an artificial red and 
white.5 1 The grave senators confessed with a sigh, that, after 
having long experienced the stern tyranny of their own coun- 
tryll1en, Rome was at length humbled beneath the effeminate 
luxury of Oriental despotism. 
The Sun was worshipped at Emesa, under the name of 
Elagabalus,52 and under the form of a black conical stone, 
which, as it was universally believed, had fallen from heaven 
on that ::i

red place. To this protecting deity, Antoninus, not 
without some :?ason, ascribed his elevation to the throne. The 
display of super&tìli
11S gratitude was the only serious business 
of his reign. The triumph of the god of Enlesa over all the 
religions of the earth, was the great object of his zeal and 
vanity; and the appellation of Elagabalus (for he presuDlcd 


6J Dion, 1. Lxxix. p. 1363. Herodian, 1. v. p. 1
9. 
62 This name is derived by the learned from two Syriac ",,'ords, Ela, 
a God, and Gabal, to form, the forming or plastic god, a proper, and 
even happy epithet for the sun.- 'V otton' s History of Rome, p. 378. 


· The name of Elagabalus has been disfigured in various ways. Hero- 
dian calls him E>.cuayó/3u>.o,; Lampridius, and the more modern writers, 
make him Heliogabalus. Dion calls him Elegabalus; but Elagabalus was 
the true name, as it appears on the medals. (Eckhel. de Doct. num. vet. 
t. ,oiL p. 250.) As to its etymology, that which Gibbon adduces is given 
by Bochart, Chan. ii. 5; but Salmasius, on bettcr grounds, (not. in Lam- 
prid. in Elagab.,) derives the name of Elagabalus from the idol of that 
god, represented by Herodian and the medals in the form of a mountain, 
(gibel in Hebrew,) or great stone cut to a point, with marks which repre- 
sent the sun. As it was not permitted, at Hierapolis, in Syria, to make 
statues of the sun and moon, because, it was said, they are themselves 
sufficiently visible, the sun was represented at Emesa in the form of a great 
stone, which, as it appeared, had fallen from heaven. Spanheim, Cæsar. 
notes, p. 46. - G. The name of Elagabalus, in " nummis rarius legetur." 
Rasche, Lex. Univ. Rei Nuuun. Rasche quotes two. -)1. 
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as pontiff and favorite to adopt that sacred name) was dearer 
to him than all the titles of Imperial greatness. In a solemn 
procession through the streets of Rome, the way was strewed 
with gold dust; the black stone, set in precious gems, was 
placed on a chariot drawn by six milk-white horses richly 
cnparisoned. The pious emperor helJ the reins, and, sup- 
ported by his ministers, moved slowly backwards, that he 
might perpetually enjoy the felicity of the divine presence. In 
a magnificent tern pIe raised on the Palatine ì\Iount, the sacri- 
fices of the god Elagabalus were celebrated with every circum. 
stance of cost and solemnity. The richest wines, the most 
extraordinary victims, and the rarest aromatics, were profusely 
consumed on his altar. ....t\..round the altar a chorus of Syrian 
damsels performed their lascivious dances to the sound of 
barbarian music, whilst the gravest personages of the state and 
army, clothed in long Phænician tunics, officiated in the mean. 
est functions, with affected zeal and secret indignation. 53 
To this temple, as to the common centre of religious wor- 
ship, the Imperial fanatic attempted to remove the Ancilia, 
the Palladil1ln,54 and all the sacred pledges of the faith of 
N uma. A crowd of inferior deities attended in VatIOUS sta- 
tions the majesty of the god of Emcsa; but his COUI t was still 
imperfect, till a female of distinguished rank was admitted to 
his bed. Pallas had been first chosen for his consort; but as 
it was dreaded lest her warlike terrors might afiì'ight the soft 
delicacy of a Syrian deity, the 1\loon, adOl'cd by the Africans 
under the name of Astarte, was deemed a 1110re suitable com. 
panion for the Sun. Her image, with the rich offerings of 
her temple as a marriage portion, was transported with solemn 
pam p from Carthage to Rome, and the day of these mystic 
nuptials was a general festival in thc capital and throughout 
the empire.5 5 
A rational voluptuary adheres with invariable respect to the 
temperate dictates of nature, and improves the gratifications 


53 Herodian,1. v. p. 190. 
M lIe broke into the sanctuary of Yesta, and carried away a statue, 
which he supposed to be the paÙadium; but the vestals boasted that, 
by a pious ii'aud, they had imposed a counterfeit image on the pro- 
fane intruder. lIist. Auguc;t. p. 103. 
55 Dion, 1. lxxix. p. 1;
60. IIeroc1ian, 1. v. p. 193. The subjects 
of the empire were obliged to make liberal presents to the ncw- 
marri{'d couple; and whatever they had promised during the life 
of Elagabalus was carefully exacted under the o.clmillistration of 
Uamæa. . 
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of sense by social intercourse, endearing connections, and the 
soft coloring of taste and the imagination. But Elagabalus, 
(I speak of the emperor of that name,) corrupted by his youth, 
}1Ïs country, and his fortune, abandoned himself to th
 grossest 
pleasúres with ungoverned fury, and soon found disgust and 
satiety in the 1l1idst of his enjoyn1ents. The inflmnmatory 
powers of art were summoned to his aid: the confused mul- 
titude of women, of wines, and of dishes, nnd the studied 
variety of attitude and sauces, sel:ved to revive his languid 
appetites. New tenus and new inventions in these sciences, 
the only ones cultivated and patronized by the monarch,56 
signalized his reign, and transn1itted his infamy to succeeding 
times. A capricious prodigality supplied the want of taste 
and elegance; and whilst Elagabalus lavished away the 
treasures of his people in the wildest extravagance, his own 
voice and that of his flatterers applauded a spirit and magnifi- 

ence unknown to the tamenC8S of his predecessors. To con- 
found the order of seasons and climatcs,57 to sport with the 
passions and prejudices of his subjects, and to subvert every 
law of nature and decency, were in the number of his most 
delicious amusements. A long train of concubines, find a 
rapid succession of wives, among ,,,horn was a vestal virgin, 
ravished by force frOln her sacred asylum,58 were insufficient 
to satisfy the impotence of his passions. The master of the 
Ron1an world affected to copy the dress and manners of the 
female sex, preferred the distaff to the sceptre, and dishonored 
the principal dignities of the empire by distributing them 
among his numerous lovers; one of whom was publicly in- 
vested with the tit]e and authority of the emperor's, or, as he 
Inore properly styled himself, of the empress's husband. 59 


fiB The invention of a new sauce was liberally rewarded; but if it 
was not relished, the inventor was confined to eat of nothing cls-c till 
he had discovered another IDOl"e agreeable to the Imperial palate. 
lEst. Aug
st. p. 11I. 
57 lIe never would eat sea-fish except at a great distance from the 
sea; he thfJll would distribute vast quantities of the rarest sorts, 
brought at an inp:nense expense, to the peasants of the inland country. 
lIist. August
 p. lC9. 
59 Dion, 1. !:xxix. p. 13.58. Hcrodinn, 1. v. p. 192. 

9 lIicroelcs enjoyed that honor; out he wou.ld have òeen sup- 
planted by one Zoticus, had he not contrived, by 8 -potiou, to enervate 
tho power
 of his :rival, who, being found on trial unequal to his rf'pu- 
tation, wag driven with ignominy from the palace. Dien, 1. lxxix. 
1'. 1363. 136-1. A dancer was made prÇ.:Cfect of the city, a chariotecr 
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It lfií.iY seenl probable, the vices and foll1es of Elagabalus 
have been adorned by fancy, and blackened by prejudice. GO 
Yet, confining ourselves to the public scenes displayed before 
the Roman people, and attested by grave and contemporary 
historians, their inexpressible infamy surpasses that of any 
other age or country. The license of an eastern monarch is 
!'=ecluded from the eye of curiosity by the inaccessible walls of 
his seraglio. The sentiments of honor and gallantry have 
introduced a refinenlent of pleasure, a regard for decency, 
and a respect for the public opinion, into the modern courts 
of Europe; '* but the corrupt and opulent nobles of Rorne 
gratified every vice that could be collected from the mighty 
conflu.x of nations and rnanners. Secure of impunity, careless 
of censure, they lived without restraint in the patient and 
humble society of their slaves and parasites. The emperor, 
in his turn, viewing every rank of his subjects with the same 
contemptuous inditlerence, asserted without control his sover- 
eign privilege of lust and luxury. 
The most worthless of mankind are not afraid to condemn 
in others the same disorder
 which they allow in themselves; 
and can readily discover some nice difference of age, charac- 
ter, or station, to justify the partial distinction. The licentious 
. soldiers, who had raised to the throne the dissolute son of 
Caracalla, blushed at their ignominious choice, and turned 
with disgust frOlTI that monster, to contemplate with pleasure 
the opening virtues of his cousin Alexander, the son of l\fa- 
mæa. The crafty l\Iæsa, sensible that her grandson Elaga- 
balus must inevitably destroy himself by his own vices, had 
provideò another and surer support of her family. Embracing 
a favorable mOl11ent of fondness and devotion, she had per- 
suaded the young emperor to adopt Alexander, and to invest 
him with the title of Cæsar, that his own divine occupations 
ll1ióht be no longer interrupted by the care of the earth. In 


præfect of the watch, a barber præfect of the provisions. These three 
ministers, 1vith man)' inferior officers, were all recommended enormi- 
tate 1nembl.orurn. lIist. August. p. 105. 
60 Even the credulous compiler of his life, in the Augustan lIis- 
tory (p. Ill) is inclined to suspect that his vices may have been 
exaggerated. 


*-' "\Venck has justly observed that Gibbon should have reckoned the 
infiuence of Christianity in this 
reat change. In the most savage times, 
and"the most corrupt courts, since the introduction of Christianity, there 
have been no News or Domitians, no Commodus or Elagabalus.-bl. 
15* 
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the second rank that amiable prince soon acquired the affec 
tions of the public, and excited the tyrant's jealousy, who 
resolved to terminate the dangerous competition, either by 
corrupting the manners, or by taking away the life, of }!Ïs 
rival. His arts proved unsuccessful; his vain designs were 
constantly discovered by his own loquacious folly, and disap- 
pointed by those virtuous and faithful servants whom the pru- 
dence of l\Iamæa had placed about the person of her son. 
In a hasty sally of passion, Elagabalus resolved to execute by 
force what he had been unable to compass by fraud, and by 
a despotic sentence degraded his cousin frOlll the rank and 
honors of Cresar. The lT1essage was received in the senate 
with silence, and in the camp with fury. The Prætorian 
guards swore to protect Alexander, and to revenge the dis- 
honored majesty of the throne. The tears and promises of 
the trembling Elagabalus, who only begged them to spare his 
life, and to leave him in the possession of his beloved Hiero- 
cles, diverted their just indignation; and they contented them- 
selves with empowering their præfects to watch over the safety 
of Alexander, and the cond uct of the emperor. 61 
It was impossible that such a reconciliation should last, or 
that even the mean soul of Elagabalus could hold an empire 
on such humiliating terms of dependence. He soon attempt- 
ed, by a dangerous experiment, to try the temper of the 
soldiers. The report of the death of Alexander, and the 
natural suspicion that he had been murdered, inflamed their 
passions into fury, and the tempest of the camp could only be 
appeased by the presence and authority of the popular yonth. 
Provoked at this new instance of thpir a[}èction for his cousin, 
and their contempt for his person, the emperor ventured- to 
punish some of the leaders of the 111utiny. His unseasonable 
severity proved instantly fatal to his minions, his mother, and 
himself. Elagabalus was lTIassacred by the indignant Præto- 
rians, his mutilated corpse dragged through the streets of the 
city, and thrown into the Tiber. [lis Inemory was branded 
with eternal infamy by the senate; the justice of v
:hose 
decree has been ratifieù by posterity.G2 


61 Dion, 1. lxxix. p. 1365. Hcrodian, 1. v. p. 195-201. IIist. 
August. p. 105. The last of the three historians seems to have fol- 
lowed the best authors in his account of the revolution. 
62 The æra of the death of Elagabalu
, and of the accession of 
Alexander, has employed the learning and ingenuity of Pagi, Tille- 
mont, Valsocchi, Yignoli, and Torre, bi<;hop of Adria. The question 
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In tlIe room of Elagabalus, his cousin Alexan del" was 
raised to the throne by the Prætorian guardS'. His relat!Qn 
to the family of Severus, whose name he assumed, was the 
.3ame as that of his predecessor; his virtue and his danger 
had already endeared him to the Romans, and the eager 
liberality of the senate conferred upon him, in one day, the 
various titles and powers of the Imperial dignity.53 But as 
A.lexander was a modest and dutiful youth, of only seventeen 
years of age, the reins of government were in the hands of 
two women, of his mother, Mamæa, and of 1\fæsa, his grand- 
mother. After the death of the latter, who survived but a 
short time the elevation of Alexander, N amæa remained the 
sole regent of her son and of the empire. 
In every age and country, the wiser, or at least the stronger, 
:)f the two sexes, has usurped the powers of the state, and 

onfined the other to the cares and pleasures of domestic 
life. In hereditary monarchies, however, and especially in 
those of modern Europe, the gallant spirit of chivalry, and 
the law of succession, have accustomed us to allow a singular 
exception; and a woman is often acknowledged the absolute 
sovereign of a great kingdom, in which she would be deemi:.d 
incapable of exercising the smallest employment, civil or mil- 


is most assuredly intricate; but I still adhere to the authority of 
Dion,' the truth of whose calculations is undeniable, and the purity 
of whoso text is justified by the agreement of Xiphilin, Zonaras, 
and Cedrenus. Elagabalus reigned three years nine months and 
four days, from his victory over .Macrinus, and was killed :M:arch 10, 
22
. But what shall we reply to the medals, undoubtedly genuine, 
which reckon the fifth )Tear of his tribunitian power? "\Ve shall reply, 
with the learned Valsecchi, that the usurpation of 
lacrinus was 
annihilated, and that the son of Caracalla dated his reign from his 
father's death? After resolving this great difficulty, the smaller knots 
of this question may be easily untied, or cut asunder.- 
63 Hist. August. p. 114. By this unusual precipitation, the senate 
meant to confound the hopes of pretenders, and prevent the factions 
of the armies. 


*' This opinion of Valsecchi has been triumphantly contested by Eckhel, 
who has shown the impossibility of reconciling it with the medals of 
E!agabalus, and has given the most satisfactory explanation of .the five 
trlbü.nates of that emperor. He ascended the throne and receIved the 
tribunitian power the 16th of May, in the year of Rome 971; and on the 
lit January of the next year, 972, he began a new tribunate, according to 
the custom established by preceding emperors. During the }'ears 972, 973, 
974, he enjoyed the tribunate, and commenced his fifth in the }'ear 975, 
d

ing which he waskilled on the 10th March. Eckhel de Doct. Num. 
Vlll. 430, &0. - G. 
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itary. Bu
 as the Roman e1TIperors were still considered as 
1he generals and magistrates of the republic, their wives and 
mothers, although distinguished by the nanJe of Augusta, 
were never associated to their personal honors; and a female 
reign would have appeared an inexpiable prodigy in the eyes 
of those primitive R0111anS, who nmrried without love, or 
]oved without delicacy and respect.6 4 The haughty Agrip- 
pina aspired, indeed, to share the honors of the empire which 
she had conferred on her son; but her mad ambition, detested 
by every citizen who felt for the dignity of Rome, was disap- 
pointed by the artful firmness of Seneca and Burrhus.6 5 The 
good sense, or the indifference, of succeeding princes, re- 
st]llined them from offending the prejudices of their subjects; 
and it was reserved for the profligate E1agabalus to discharge 
the acts of the senate with the name of his mother Soæmias, 
who was placed by the side of the consuls, and subscribed, as 
a regular member, the decrees of the legislative assembly. 
Her more prudent sister, Mamæa, declined the useless and 
odious prerogative, and a solemn law was enacted, excluding 
women forever from the senate, and devoting to the infernal 
gods the head of the wretch by whom this sanction should be 
violated.6 6 The substance, not the pageantry, of power, was 
the object of Mamæa's manly ambition. She maintained an 
ahsolute and lasting ell1pire over the mind of her son, and in 
his affection the mother could not brook a rival. Alexander, 
with her consent, married the daughter of a patrician; but his 
respect for his father-in-law, and love for the empress, were 
inconsistent with the tenderness or interest of l\famæa. The 
ratrician was executed on the ready accusation of treason, 
nnd the wife of Alexander driven with ignominy fron1 the pal- 
ace, and banish
d into Africa.6 7 


601 1tletellus Numic1icu8
 the censor, acknowledged to the Roman 
:people
 in a public oration, that had kind nature allowed us to exist 
without the help of women
 we should be delh.ered from a very 
troublesome companion; and he could recommend matrimony only 
as the sacrifice of Pli.vate pleasure to public duty. Aulus Gellius, 
i. 6. 
65 Tacit. Annal. xiii. 5. 
Cl6 Rist. August. p. 102, 107. 
67 Dion, 1. lxxx. p. 1369. Heroc1ian, 1. Yi. p. 206. Rist. August. 
p. 131. Herodian represents the patrician as innocent. The Augns- 
tan History, on the authority of Dexippus, condemns him. as guilty 
of a conspiracy against the life of Alexander. It is impossible to pro- 
llounce between them; but Dion is an irreproachable witness of the 
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Notwithstanding this act of jealous cruelty, as well as some 
instances of avarice, with which 
Iamæa is charged, the gen- 
eral tenor of her administration was equally for the benefit of 
her son and of the elnpire. \Vith the approbation of the 
senate, she chose sixteen of the wisest and rnost virtuous 
senators as a perpetual council of state, beforc whom every 
public business of 1110mcnt was debated and determined. 
The celebrated Ulpian, equally distinguished by his knowl- 
edgc of, and his respect for, the laws of Rome, was at tlwir 
head; and the prudent firmness of this aristocracy restored 
order and authority to the governn1cnt. As soon as they had 
purged the city from foreign superstition and luxury, the 
remains of the capricious tyranny of Elagabal us, they ap- 
plied themselves to remove his worthless creatures from 
every department of the public adlninistration, and to supply 
their places with Incn of virtue and ability. Learning, and 
the love of justice, became the only recommendations for 
civil offices; valor, and the love of discipline, the only qual- 
jfications for n1ilitary employments. 68 
But the most important care of l\lamæa and her wise coun- 
sellors, was to form the character of the young en1peror, on 
whose personal qualities the happiness or rniscry of the 
noman world Inust ultimately depend. The fortunate soil 
assisted, and even prevented, the hand of cultivation. An 
excellent understanding soon convinced Alexander of the 
advantages of virtue, the pleasure of knowledge, and the 
necessity of labor. A natural mildness and moderation of 
temper preserved him from the assaults of passion, and the 
allurements of vice. His unalterable regard for his mother, 
and his esteem for the wise Dipian, guarded his unexperi- 
enced youth from the poison of fiattery.* 


jealousy and cruelty of l\lamæa towards the young empress, whose 
hard fate Alexander lamented, but durst not oppose. 
6t:s Ucrodian, 1. vi. p. 203. JIist. August. p. HU. The latter insin- 
uates, that '\-",hcn any law vms to bc passed, the council was assisted 
by a numbcr of able lawyers and cxpericnccd senators, whose opinions 
were separately givcn, and takcn down in writing. 


- · Alexander received into his chapel all the religions which prevailed in 
the empire; he admitte{l Jesus Christ, Abraham, Orpheus, Apollollius of 
Tyana, &c. It is almost certain that his mother l\la.mæa had instructed 
him in the morality of Christianity. Historians in general agree in callin
 
her a Christian; there is reason to believe that she 
ad begun to ha\e 
 
taste for the principles of Christianity. (See Tillemont, Alexander Seve- 
rus.) Gibbon has not noticed this circumstance; he appears to have 
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The simple journal of his ordmary occupations exhiLits a 
pleasing picture of an accomplished emperor,69 and, with 
S0me allo\vance for the difference of manners, might well 
deserve the imitation of modern princes. Alexander rose 
early: the first moments of the day were conse.crated to pri- 
vate devotion, and his domestic chapel was filled with the 
images of those heroes, who, by improving or reforming 
human life, had deserved the grateful re\'erence of posterity. 
But as he deemed the service of mankind the most acceptable 
worship of the gods, the greatest part of his morning hours 
was employed in his council, where he discussed public 
affairs, and determined private causes, with a patience and 
discretion above his years. The dryness of business was 
relieved by the charms of literature; and a portion of time 
was always set apart for his favorite studies of poetry, history, 
and philosophy. The works of Virgil and Horace, the 
republics of Plato and Cicero, formed his taste, enlarged his 
understanding, and gave him the noblest ideas of man and 
government. The exercises of the body succeeded to those 
of the mind; and Alexander, who was tall, active, and robust, 
surpassed most of his equals in the gyn1nastic 31'tS. Re- 
freshed by the use of the bath and a slight dinner, he 
resumed, with new vigor, the busincss of the day; and, tin 
the hour of supper, the principal meal of the R.omans, he was 
attcnded by his secretaries, with whom he read and answered 
the nluJtitude of letters, Inemorials, and petitions, that must 
have been addressed to the master of the greatest part of the 


69 See his life in the Augustan lIistory. The undi
tinguishing 
co:npiler has buried these interesting anecdotes under a. load of triyial 
and unmeaning circumstances. 


wished to lower the character of this empress; he has throughout followed 
the narrative of Hero(lian, who, by the acknowledgment of Capitolinus 
himself, detested Alexander. 'Yithout believing the exaggerated praises 
of Lampridius, he ought not to have followed the unjust severity of Hcro- 
dian, and, above all, not to have forgotten to say thclt the virtuous Alex- 
ander Severns hall insured to the Jews the preservation of their privileges, 
and permitted the exercise of Christianity. Hist. Aug. p. 121. The 
Christians had established their worship in a public place, of which the 
victuallers (cauponarii) claimed. not the property, but possession byeus. 
tom. Alexan(lc>r answered, that it was better that the place should be uspd 
for the service of God, in any form, than for victuallers. - G. I have 
scrupled to omit this note, as it contains soniC point
 worthy of notice; but 
it is very unjust to Gibbon, who mentions almost all the circumstances, 
Y. hich he is accused of omittillg, in anothf'r, and, according to his Ilian. a 
fitter place, aml, perha.ps, in stronger terms than :M. Guizot. See chap 
xvi
- M. 
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world. IIis table was served with the most frugal simplicity; 
and whenever he was at liberty to consult his own inclinatIOn, 
the company consisted of a few select friends, men of learn- 
ing and virtue, amongst whom Ulpian was constantly invited. 
Their conversation was familiar and instructive; and the 
pauses were occasionally enlivened by the recital of some 
pleasing composition, which supplied the place of the dancers, 
comedians, and even gladiators, so frequently surnmoned to 
the tabJes of the rich and luxurious Romans. 70 The dress of 
Alexander was plain and modest, his demeanor courteous and 
affilble: at the proper hours his palace was open to all his 
subjects, but the voice of a crier was heard, as in the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, pronouncing the same salutary admonition: 
r.r. Let none enter those holy walls, unless he is conscious of a 
pure and innocent mind." 71 
Such a uniform tenor of life, which left not a moment fOT 
vice or folly, is a better proof of the wisdom and justice of 
Alexander's govC'rnment, than all the trifling details preserved 
in the compilation of Lampridius. Since the accession of 
Commodus, the Roman world had experienced, during the 
term of forty years, the successive and various vices of four 
tyrants. From the death of Elagabalus, it enjoyed an aus- 
picious calm of thirteen years.. The provinces, relieved 
from the oppressive taxes invented by Caracalla and his pre- 
tended son, flourished in peace and prosperity, under the ad. 
ministration of magistrates, who were convinced by experi 
ence that to deserve the love of the subjects, was their best 
and only method of obtaining the favor of their sovereign. 
\Vhile some gentle restraints were imposed on the innocent 
luxury of the Roman people, the price of provisions and the 
interest of money, were reduced by the paternal care of 
Alexander, whose prudent liberaJity, without distressing the 
industrious, supplied the wants and amusements of the popu- 
lace. The dignity, the freedom, the authority of the senate 
was restored; and every virtuous senator might approach the 
person of the ernperor without a fear and without a blush. 


1U See the 13th Satire of Juvcnal. 
11 IIist. August. p. 119. 


· 'Venck observes that Gibbon, enchanted with the yirtue of Alexander, 
has heightened, particularly in this sentence, its effect on the state of the 
world. His own a
count, which follows, of the insurrections and foreign 
wars, is not in harmony with this beautiful picture. - M. 
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The name of Antoninus, ennobled by the virtues of Pius 
and Marcus, had been communicated by adoption to the dis- 
solute Verus, and by descent to the cruel Commodus. It 
became the honorable appellation of the sons of Severus, was 
bestowed on young Diadumenianus, and at length prostituted 
10 the infamy of the high priest of En1esa A.!exandcr, 
'hough pressed by the studied, and, perhaps, SIncere impor- 
tunity of the senate, nobly refused the borrowed lustre of a 
name; whilst in his whole conduct he labored to restore the 
glories and felicity of the aga of the genuine Antonines. 72 
In the civil administration of Alexander, wisdom was 
enforced by power, and the people, sensible of the public 
felicity, repaid their benefactor with their love and gratitude. 
There still remained a greater, a more necessary, but a more 
difficult enterprise; the reformation of the military order.) 
whose interest anù temper, confirmed by long impunity, ren- 
dered thelD impatient of the restraints of discipline, and care- 
less of the blessings of public tmnquinity. In the execution of 
his design, the emperor affected to display his love, and to 
conceal his fear, of the army. The most rigid economy in 
every othe1' branch of the administration supplied a fund of 
gold and silver for the ordinary pay and the extraordinary 
rewards of the troops. In their lnarches he rela:\.ed the 
severe obligation of carrying seventeen days' provision on 
their shoulders. Ample magazines were formed along the 
public roads, and as soon as they entered the enemy's coun- 
try, a numerous train of mules and camels waited on their 
haughty laziness. As Alexander despaired of correcting the 
luxury of his soldiers, he attempted, at least, to direct it to 
objects of martial pomp and ornament, fine horses, splendid 
armor, and shields enriched with silver and gold. I-Ie shared 
whatever fatigues he was obliged to impose, visited, in person, 
the sick and wounded, preserved an exact regisfer of their 
services and his own gratitude, and expressed, on every occa- 
sion, the warmest regard for a body of men, whose welfare, 
as he .affected to declare, was so closely connected with t
at 


7i See, in the 1118t. August. p. 116, 117, the whole con test betwccn 
Alexander and thc sennte, extracted from the journals of that assem- 
J-,ly. It happened on the sixth of 
Iarch, probably of the year 223, 
'N'hcn the Romans had enjoyed, ahnost a twelvemonth, the blessings 
of his reign. Before the appellation oï Antoninus was oIfered him as a 
title of honor, the senate waited to see whether Alexander would net 
RS8umC it as a f.lmily name. 
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of the state. 73 By the most gentle arts he labored h) inSpIre 
the fierce multitude with a sense of duty, and to restore at 
least a faint image of that discipline to which the ROma!1S 
owed their empire over so many other nations, as warlike and 
more powerful than theIl1Selves. But his prudence was vain, 
his courage fatal, anel the attempt towards a reformation served 
onlv to inflame the ills it was meant to cure. 
"-1:'he Prætorian guards were attached to the youth of Alex- 
ander. - They loved him as a tenuer pupil, whom they had 
saved from a tyrant's fury, and placeù on the Imperial throne. 
That àmiablc prince was sensible of the obligation; but as 
his gratitude was restrained within the limits of reason and 
justice, they soon were more dissatisfied with the virtues of 
Alexander, than they had ever been with the vices of Elaga- 
balus. 'fheir præfect, the wise VI pian, ,\ as the friend of the 
laws and of the people; he was considered as the enemy of 
the soldiers, and to his pernicious counsels every scheme of 
reformation ,...as imputed. Some trifling accident blew up 
their discontent into a furious mutiny; and the civil war 
raged, during three days, in Rome, \\' hilst the life of that C'x- 

el1ent minister was defended by the grateful people. Terri- 
ned, at length, by the sight of some houses in flames, and by 
{he threats of a general conflagration, the people yielded with 
{l sif!;h, and left the virtuous but unfortunate VI pian to his fate. 
lIe was pursued into the Imperial palace, and mas
acred at 
\he feet of his master, who vainly strove to cover him with 
the purplc, and to obtain his pardon from the inexorable sol- 
Qiers.* Such was the deplorable weakness of government, 
that the emperor was unable to revenge his 111urdered friend 


ï3 It. was a favorite saying of the emperor's, Se militcs magis scrvare, 
quam seipsum; quod salus publica in his e.3set. IIist. Aug. p. 130. 


· Gibbon has confounded two events alto
ethcr differcnt- the quarrel 
of the people with the Prætorians, which lasted three days, and the assassi- 
nation of Ulpian by the latter. Dion relates first the death of Ulpian; 
aftel wa.rds, I"cverting back according to a manner which is usual with him, 
he says that during the life of Ulpian, thcre had been a war of three days 
between the Prætoriaus and the people. But Vlpian was not the cause. 
, Dioll says, on the contrary, that it was occasioned by some uni.mportant 
circumstance; whilst he assigns a weighty reason for the murder of VI- 
pian, the judgment by which that Prætorian præfect had condemned his 
prpdecessors, Chrestus amI :Flavian, to death, whOln the soldiers wished 
to revenge. Zosimus (1. 1, c. xi.) attributes this sentence to I\1amæa; but 
even then, thc troops might have imputed it tr) Ulpian. who h
d reaped ali 
the a.dvantage, and was otherwise odions to thEm. - \V. 
VOL. I. 16 
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nnd his insulted dignity, without stooping to the arts of 
patif'ncc and dissimulation. Epagathus, the principal leader 
of the mutiny, was removed from Rome, by the honorable 
employment of præfect of Egypt: from that high rank he 
was gently degraded to the government of Crete; and when, 
at length, his popularity among the guards was effaced by 
time and absence, Alexander ventured to inflict the tardy but 
deserved punishment of his crimes. 74 Under the reign of a 
just and virtuous prince, the tyranny of the army threatened 
with instant death his 1110st faithful ministers, who were sus- 
pected of an intention to correct their intolerable disorders. 
'rhe historian Dion Cassius had commanded the Pannonian 
legions with the spirit of ancient discipline. Their brethren 
of Rome, embracing the common cause of 111ilitary license, 
demanded the head of the reformer. Alexander, however, 
instead of yielding to thdr seditious clamors, showed a just 
sense of his merit and services, by appointing him his col- 
league in the consulship, and defraying from his own treasury 
the expense of that vain dignity: but as it was justly appre- 
hended, that if the soldiers beheld hil11 with the ensigns of his 
ofTice, they would reycnge the insult in his blood, the nominal 
first magistrate of the state retired, by the emperor's advice, 
fr0111 the city, and spent the greatest part of his consulship at 
his villas in Campania. 75 "" 
'fhe lenity of the emperor confirmed the insolence of the 
troops; the legions imitated the example of the guards, and 
defended their prerogative of licentiousness with the same 
furious obstinacy. The administration of Alexander was an 
unavailing struggle against the corruption of his age. In 
Illyricum, in :Mauritania, in Arn1enia, in I\1esopotamia, in Gel'- 


74 Though the author of the life of Alexander (!-list. August 
p. 132) mentions the sedition raiscd against VIpian by the soldiers, 
he conceals the catastrophe, as it might discover a weakness in the 
administration of his hero. From this designed omission, we may 
judge of the weight and candor of that author. 
7ã For an account of Ulpian's fate and his own danger, see the 
n-..utilated conclusion of Dion.'s History.!. lxxx. p. 1371. 


.. Dion possessed no estates ill Campania, and was not rich. lIe on]y 
says that the emperor advised him to reside, during his consulate, in some 
pla.ce out of Rome; that he returned to Rome after the end of his consul- 
ate, and had an interview with the emperor in Campania. He asked and 
obtained leave to pass the rest of his life in his native city, (N
ce, i.n 
Bithynia:) it was there that he finished his history, which cl
es WIth hIli 
sccund cbnsulship. - 'V. 
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many, fresh Inutinies perpetually broke out; his officers were 
murdered, his authority was insulted, and his life at last sacri- 
ficed to the fierce discontents of the army.ïG One particular 
fact well deserves to be recorded, as it illustrates the manners 
of the troops, and exhibit, a singular instance of their return 
to a sense of duty and obedience. \Vhilst the emperor lay at 
Antioch, in his Persian expedition, the particulars of which we 

hall hereafter relate, the punishment of some soldiers, who 
had been disco,-ered in the baths of women, excited a sedition 
in the legion to which they belonged. Alexander ascended 
his tribunal, and with a lTIodest firmness represented to the 
armed multitude the absolute necessity, as well as his inflex- 
ible resolution, of correcting the vices introduced by his impure 
predecessor, and of maintaining the discipline, which could not 
be relaxed without the ruin of the Roman nanle and empire. 
Their clamors interrupted his mild expostulation. "Reserve 
your shout," said the undaunted emperor," till you take the 
field against the Persians, the Germans, and the Sarmatians. 
Be silent in the presence of your sovereign and benefactor, 
,....ho bestows upon you the corn, the clothing, and the money of 
the provinces. Be silent, or I shall no longer style you sol- 
diers, but citizcns,77 if those indeed who disclaim the laws of 
Rome deserve to be ranked anlong the meanest of the people." 
His Inenaces inflamed the fury of the legion, and their bran- 
dished arms already threatened his person. " Your courage," 
resumed the intrepid Alexander," would be more nobly dis- 
played in the field of battle; me you may destroy, you cannot 
intimidate; and the severe justice of the republic would punish 
your crime and revenge my death." The legion still persisted 
in clamorous sedition, when the emperor pronounced, with a 
loud voice, the decisive sentence, " Citizens! lay down YOln 
arnlS, and depart in peace to your respective habitations." 
The tempest was instantly appeased: the soldiers, filled ",..th 
grief and shame, silently confessed the justice of their punish- 
ment, and the power of discipline, yielded up their arms and 
military ensigns, and retired in confusion, not to their camp, 
but to the several inns of the city. Alexander enjoyed, dur- 
ing thirty days, the edifying spectacle of their repentance; 


76 Annot. Reimar. ad Dion Cassius, 1. L
xx. p. 136ü. 
71 Julius l'æsar had appeased a sedition v.ith the same word, Qnid- 
tes; '\vhich, thus oppo::.cd to soldie1's, was used in a scnse of contemvt, 
and reduced the offenders to the less honol'able condition of mer. 
citizens. Ta"c'Ït. Anna!. i. 43. 
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nor did he restore them to their former rank in th
 army, tiC 
he had punished with death those tribunes whose connivance 
had occasioned the lllutiny. The grateful legion served the 
emperor whilst living, and revenged him when df'ad. 78 
The resolutions of the multitude generally depend on u 
moment;. and the caprice of passion might equally determine 
the seditious legion to lay down their arll1S at the emperor's 
feet, or to plunge thpm into his hreast. Perhaps, if the sin- 
gular' transaction had been investigated by the penetration of 
a philosopher, we should discover the secret causes which on 
that occasion authorized the boldness of the prince, and com- 
manded the obedience of the troops; and perhaps, if it had 
been related by a judicious historian, we should find this 
action, worthy of Cæsar himself, reduced nearer to the level 
of probability and the common standard of the character of 
Alexander S
verus. The abilities of that amiable prince 
seem to have been inadequate to the difllculties of his situa- 
tion, the firmness of his conduct inferior to the purity of his 
intentions. His virtues, as well as the vices of Elagabalus, 
contracted a tincture of weakness and effeminacy from the 
soft c1illlate of Syria, of which he was a native; though he 
blushed at his foreign orif;in, and listened with a vain compla- 
cency to the flattering genealogists, who derived his race from 
the ancient stock of Ronlan nobility.79 The pride and ava- 
rice of his mother cast a shade on the glories Qf his reign; and 
by exacting from his riper years the same dutiful obedience 
which she had justly claimed from his unexperienced youth, 
l\Iamæa exposed to public ridicule both her son's character 
and her own.8 o The fatigues of the Persian war irritated the 


78 IIist. August. p. 132. 
79 From the J\Ietelli. lIist. August. p. 119. The choice was judi- 

ious. In one short period of twelve years, the J\Ietelli could reckoll 
3eYCn consulships and fiye triumphs. See VeUeius !1aterculus, ü. II, 
and the Fasti. 
so The life of Alexander, in the Augustan History, is the mere idea 
of a perfect prince, an awkward imitation of the Cyropædia. The, 
account of his reign, as given by IIerodir..n, is rational and moderate, 
consistent" ith the general history.of the age'; and, in some of the 
most invidious partieulars, confirmed by the decisive fragments of 
Dion. Yet from a very paltry prejudice, the greater number of our 
modern writers abuse IIerodian, and copy the Augustan IIistor)P. 
See 1\less. de Tillemont aud "Totton. From the opþosite pr
judice, 
the emperor Julian (ill Cæsarib. p. 315) dwells "ith a visible. satisIac- 
tion on the effeminate wea.kness of tlu
 SljJ"Ïan. and the ndiculous 
avarice of his motht'l. 
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military discontent; the unsuccessful event *' degraded the rep 
utation of the emperor as a general, and even as a soldier 
Every cause prepared, and every circumstance hastened, a 
revolution, which distracted the Roman empire with a long 
series of intestine calamities. 
The dissolute tyranny of Commodus, the civil wars occa- 
sioned by his death, and the new maxil11
 of policy introduced 
by the house of Severns, had all contributed to increase the 
dangerous power of the army, and to obliterate the faint 
image of laws and liberty that was still impressed on the 
n1incls of the Romans. This internal change, which under- 
mined the foundations of the empire, we have endeavored to 
explain with sorne degree of order and perspicuity. The 
personal characters of the emperors, their victories, laws, ful- 
lies, and fortunes, can interest us no further than as they are 
connected with the general history of the Decline and Fall of 
the rnonarchy. Our constant attention to that great object 
will not suffer us to overlook a most important edict of An- 
toninus Caracalla, which comrnunicated to all the free inhab- 
itants of the empire the name and privileges of Roman cit- 
izens. Ilis unbounded liberality flowed not, howeyer, from 
the sentiments of a generous mind; it was the sordid result 
of avarice, and will naturaIly be illustrated by some observa- 
tions on the finances of that state, from the victorious ages of 
the commonwealth to the reign of Alexander Severus. 
The siege of Veii in Tuscany, the first considerable enter- 
prise of the Romans, was protracted to the tenth year, muc h 
less by the strength of the place than by the unskilfulness of 


*' Historians are divided as to the success of the campaign against the 
Persians; Herodian alone speaks of defeat. I,ampridiu
, Eutropius, Victor, 
and others, say that it was very glorious to Alexander; that he beat Ar- 
taxerxes in a great battle, and repelled him from the frontiers of the 
empire. This muC'h is certain, that Alexander, on his return to Rome, 
(Lamp. Hist. Aug. c. 56, 133, 134,) receiyed the honors of a triumph, and 
that he said, in his oration to the people, Quiritcs, vicimus Pcrsas, milites 
divites reduximus, vobis conRiarium polliccmur, eras ludos circenscs Per- 
si?os donaùimus. Alexander, says Eckhel, had too much modesty and 
w1sdom to I?ermit ]1Ímself to receiYe honors which ought only to be the 
reward of v1ctory, if he had not deservell them; he would have contented 
himself with dissembling his losses. Eckhel, Doct. N urn. yct. vii. 27ß. 
The me(lals re.present him as in triumph; one, among others, display
 him 
crowned by 
1ctory b
.
wecn two rivers, the Euphrates and the Tigris. P. 
}.
. TR. P. :'11. Coso lll. PP. Imperator paludatus D. hastam, S. parazo- 
mum, stat mter duos fluvios humi jacentes, et ab accedente retrJ \ïctorià 
co
onatur.. Æ. ma
. mod: (Mus. Reg. Gall.) Although Gibbon treat
 
thIS questIOn more m detail when he speaks of the Persian monarchy, I 
have thought fit to place here what contradicts his opinion. - G. 
16* 
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the besiegers. The unnccustorned hardships of so many win. 
tel' campaigns, at the distance of near twenty ITliles from 
home,8l rcquirf'd more than common encouragements; and 
the senate wisely prevented the clmTIors of the people, by the 
institution of a regular pay for the soldiers, which was levied 
hy a general tribute, assessed according to an equitable pro- 
portion on the property of the citizens.8 2 During more than 
two hundred years after the conquest of Veii, the victories of 
the republic added less to the wealth than to the power of 
Rome. The states of Italy paíd their tribute in military ser- 
vice only, and the vast force, both by sea and land, which was 
exerted in the Punic wars, was maintained at the expense of 
the Romans themselves. That high-spil'iteù people (such is 
often the generous enthusiasm of freedom) cheerful1y sub.. 
lnitted to the most excessive but voluntary burdens, in the just 
confidence that they should speedily enjoy the rich harvest of 
their labors. Their expectations were not disappointed. In 
the course of a few years, the riches of Syracuse, of Car.. 
thage, of 1\iacedonia, and of Asia, were brought in triumph to 
Rome. The treasures of Perseus alone amounted to near 
two millions sterlil1g, and the Roman people, the sovereign of 
so many nations, was foreyer delivered from the weight of 
taxcs.8 3 The increasing re,Tenue of the provinces was found 
sufficient to defray the ordinary establishment of war and 
government, and the superfluous mass of gold and silver was 
deposited in the temple of Saturn, and reserved for any un- 
foreseen emergency of the state.8 4 
History has never, perhaps, suffered a greater or lTIOre 


81 According to the more accurate Dionysius, the city itself was 
only a hunchcel stadia, or twelve miles and a half, from Rome, though 
some out-posts might be adyanced farther on the side of Etruria. 
Nardini, in a profes
('d treatise; has combated the popular opinion 
and the authority of two popes, and has removed Yeii from Civita 
Castellana, to a little spot called Isola, in the mid way between Home 
and the Lake Rracciano." 
82 t;ee the 4th and 6th books of Livy. In the Roman census, 
property, power, and taxation were commensurate with each other. 
83 })lin. lEst. X atur. 1. xxxüi. c. 3. Cicero de Offic. ü. 22. Plu. 
tarch, in P. ...Emil. p. 275. 
8-1 See a fine description of this accumulated wealth of ages, in 
Lucan's !>hars. 1. iii. v. 155, &c. 


. See the interE'sting account of the site and ruins of Yeii in Sir W 
GellTs Topography of Rome and its Vicinity, v. ii. p. 303. -:M. 
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J.rreparable injury than in the loss of the curious regis1el JI: b(
- 
queathed by Augustus to the senate, in which that experienced 
prince so accurately balanced the revenues and expenses of 
the Roman empire.8 5 Deprived of this clear and comprehen- 
sive estimate, we are reduced to collect a few imperfect hints 
from such of the ancients as have accidentally turned aside 
from the splendid to the more useful parts of history. 'Ve 
arç informed that, by the conquests of Pompey, the tributes 
of Asia were raised from fifiy to one hundred and thirty-five 
millions of drachms; or about four Inillions and a half ster- 
ling.8 6 t Under the last and most indolent of the Ptolemies
 
the revenue of Egypt is said to have amounted to twelve 
thousand five hundred talents; a sum equivalent to n10re than 
two millions and a half of our money, but which was after- 
wards considerably improved by the more exact economy of 
the Romans, and the increase of the trade of Æthiopia anù 
India.8 7 Gaul was enriched by rapine, as Egypt was by com. 
merce, and the tributes of those two great provinces have 
been compareù as nearly equal to each other in valne.8 8 The 
ten thousand Euboic or Phænician talents, about four millions 
sterling,89 which vanquished Carthage was condemned to pay 
within the term of fifty years, were a slight acknowledgmpnt 
of the superiority of Rome,90 and cannot bear the least pro- 


85 Tacit. in Annal. i. 11. It seems to have existed in the time of 
Appian. 
ö6 J:>lutarch, in Pompeio, p. 642. 
87 Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 798. 
88 Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 39. He seems to give the preference 
to the revenue of Gaul. 
89 The Eubojc, the Phænician, and the Alexandrian talents were 
double in weight to the Attic. See Hooper on ancient weights and 
measures, p. iv. c. 5. It is very probable that the samC talent was 
carried from Tyre to Carthage. 
90 Polyb. 1. xv. c. 2. 


. See Rationarium imperii. Compare besides Tacitus. Suet. Au
. c. ult. 
Dion, p. 832. Other emperors kept and published similar regist('rs. S< e 
a dissertation of Dr. \V oUe, de lta tiot1ario imperii Rom. Leipsig, 1773. 
The last book of Appian also contained the statistics of the Roman empire, 
but it is lost. - \v. 
t \Venck contests the accuracy of Gibbon's version of Plut:trch, and 
supposes that Pompey only raised -the revenue from 50,000,000 to 8.-5,000,Ooe 
of drachms; but the text of Plutarch seems clearly to mean that his con- 
quests added 85,000,000 to the ordinary revenue. '''enck adds, "Plutarch 
says, in another part, that Antony made Asia pay, at one time, 21)(),OOO 
talents, that is to say, 38,750,000l. sterling." But Appian explains this by 
Iòaying that it was the revenue of ten years, which brings the annual ICV.,. 
Due, at the time of Anton)', to 3,87õ,OOOl. sterling. -:M. 
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portion with the taxes afterwards raised both on the lands and 
on the persons of the inhabitants, when the fertile coast of 
Afi'ica was reduced into a province. 91 
Spain, by a very singular fatality, was the Peru and l\Iexico 
of the olll world. 'fhe discovery of the rich western conti.. 
nent by the Phænicians, and the oppression of the simflle 
natives, who were compelled to labor in their own mines fot 
the benefit of strangers, form an exact type of the more recent 
history of Spanish America. 92 The Phænicians were ac.. 
quainted only with the sea-coast of Spain; avarice, as well 
as ambition, carried the anllS of Rome and Carthage into the 
heart of the country, and almost every part of the soil was 
found pregnant with copper, silver, and gold." l\Iention is 
made of a mine near Carthagena which yielded every day 
twenty-five thousand drachms of silver, or about three hundred 
thous;nd pounds a year. 93 Twenty thousand pound weight 
of gold was annually receiyed fr01TI the provinces of Asturia, 
Gallicia, and Lusitania. 94 
'Ve want both leisure and materials to pursue this curious 
inquiry through the many potent states that were annihilated 
in the Roman en1pire. Some notion, however, may be 
forn1ed of the l'evenue of the provinces where considerable 
wealth had been deposited by nature, or collected by man, if 
we observe the severe attention that was directed to the 
abodes of solitude and sterility. Augustus once receivell a 
petition fr0111 the inhabitants of Gyarl1s, humbly praying that 
they might be relieved from one third of their excessive impo.. 
sitions. Thf'ir whole tax amounted indeed to no more than 
one hundrc(] and fifty drachms, or about five pounds: but 
Gyarus was a little island, or rather a rock, of the lEgean 
Sea, destitute of fresh water and every necessary of life, and 
inhabited only by a few wretched fishermen. 95 


Ðl Appian in Punicis, p. 84. 
92 Diodorus Siculus, 1. 5. Cadiz was built by the Phænicians. 
a little more than a thousanù )rears before Christ. See \r ell. Pa- 
ter. i. 2. 
93 Strabo, 1. iii. p. 148. 
94 }>lin. Rist. 1\ atur. 1. xxxiii. e. 3. He mentions, likewise, a sil- 
,.cr mine in Dalmatia, that Jielded cvery day fifty pounds to the 
titate. 
9;; Strabo, 1. x. p. 485. Taeit. Annal. iii. 69, and iv. 30. See in 


. Compare Heercn'
'nesc:lrches. vol. i. part ii. p. 4'::;, et scq. -!d. 
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From the faint glimmerings of sllch doubtful and scattered 
Lghts, we should be incli.rwd to believe, 1st, That (with every 
fair allowance for the difference of times and circumstances) 
the general income of the Roman provinces could sclùom 
amount to less than fifteen or twenty millions of our money; 96 
and, 2dly, That so ample a revenue must have bcpn fully 
adequate to all the expenses of the rnoderate government 
instituted by Augustus, whose court was the modest Üunily 
of a private senator, and whose military pstabli!'hment was 
calculated for the defence of the frontiers, without any aspir- 
ing views of conq lIest, or any serious apprehension of a 
foreign invasion. 
Notwithstanding the seeming probability of both these con- 
clusions, the latter of them at least is positively disowned Ly 
the language and conduct of Augustus. It is not easy to 
determine whether, on this occasion, he acted as the common 
father of the Roman world, or as the oppressor of liberty; 
whether he wished to relieve the provinces, or to impoverish 
the senate and the equestrian order. But no sooner had he 
assumed the reins of government, than he frequently inti- 
mated the insufficiency of the tributes, and the necessity of 
thìowing an equitable proportion of the public burden upon 
Rome and Italy.t In the prosecution of this unpopular design, 


Tournefort (Voyages au Levant, I.ettre viii.) a very lively picture of 
the actual misery of Gyarus. 
96 Lipsius de magnitudine Romanå (1. ii. c. 3) computes the rev('- 
nue at one hundred and fifty millions of gold crowns; but his whole 
book, though learned and ingenious, betrays a very heated imagina- 
tion. .. 


· If Ju')tus Lipsius has exaggerated the revenue of the Roman empire, 
Gibbon, on the other hand, has underrated it. He fixes it at fifteen or 
twenty millions of our money. But if we take only, on a moderate calcu- 
lation, the taxes in the provinces which he has already cited, thf'Y will 
amount, considering- the augmentations made> by Augustus, to nearly that 
sum. Thpre remain, also, the provinces of Italy, of Rhætia, of N oricurn, 
Pannonia, and Greece, &c., &c. Let us pay attention, besides, to the pro- 
digious expenditure of some emperors, (Suet. Vesp. 16;) we shall see 
that such a reycnue could not be sufficient. The authors of the Uni'-f'rsal 
History, part xii., assign forty millions sterling as the sum to about which 
the public revenue might amount. - G. from 'V. 
t It is not astonishing that Augustus held this language. The senate 
declared also under Nero, that the state could not exist ,\-ithout the im- 
posts as well augmented as foundeà by Augustus. Tac. Ann. xiii. :')0. 
After the abolition of the different tributes paid by Ital)", an abolition 
which took vlace A. U. 646, 694, and 69.5, the state tleriyed no revenues from 
that great country, but the twentieth part of the manuniissions, (yicesim::t 
manumissionum;) and Cicero laments this in many places, particularly ill 
l!is epistles to Atticus, ii. 15. - G. from 'V. . 
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he advanced, however, by cautious and well-weighed steps. 
The introduction of customs was fpllowed by the establish- 
ment of an excise, and the scheme of taxation was com pleted 
by an artful assessment on the real and personal property of 
the Roman citizens, who had been exe111pted frOlll any kind 
of contribution above a century and a half. 
I. In a great empire Jike tl;at of Rome, a natural balance 
of money must have gradually established itself. It has been 
already observed, that as the \vealth of the proviuces \vas 
attracted to the capital by the strong hand of conquest and 
power, so a considerable part of it was restored to the indus- 
trious provinces by the gentle infl\,lence of commerce and arts. 
In the reign of Augustus and his succpssors, duties were 
imposed on every kind of merchandise, which through a thou- 
sand channels flowed to the great centre of opulence and lux- 
ury; and in whatsoever manner the law was expressed, it 
was the Roman purchaser, and not the provincial merchant, 
who paid the tax. 97 The rate of the customs varied frorn the 
eighth to the fortieth part of the value of the commoùity; and 
wp have a right to suppose that the variation was directed by 
the unalterable maxims of policy; that a higher duty wa
 
fixed on the articles of 1 uxury than on those of necessity, and 
that the productions raised or manufactured by the labor of 
the subjects of the empire were treated with more indulgence 
than was shown to the pernicious, or at least the unpopular, 
commerce of .Arabia and India. 98 There is still extant a long 
but imperfect catalogue of eastern commodities, which about 
the time of Alexanùer Severus were subject to the payment 
of duties; cinnamon, myrrh, pepper, ginger, and the whole 
tribe of aromatics; a great variety of precious stones, among 
which the diamond was the most remarkable for its price, 
and the emerald fur its beauty; 99 Parthian and Babylonian 


97 Tacit. Annal. xiii. 31.. 
98 See Pliny, (Rist. Xatur. 1. vi. c. 23, lxii. c. 18.) His observation 
that the Indian commodities werc sold at Rome at a hundred times 
their original price, may give us some notion of the proJuce of 
the customs, since that original price amounted to more than cight 
hundred thousand pounds. 
99 The ancients were unacquainted with the art of cutting 
diamonds. 


· The customs (portotia) existed in the times of the ancient kin
.s.{)r 
Rome. They were suppressed in Italy, A. U. 694, by the Prætor, Cecllms 
Metellus K epos. Augustus anI)' reëstablished them. See note above. - \V. 
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leather, cottons, silks,. both raw and nmnufactured, ebony 
ivory, and eunuchs.l oo \Ve l11ay observe that the use anl 
value of those effeminate slaves gradually rose with the declinE 
of the empire. 
II. The excise, introduced by Augustus after the civil wars 
was extremely moderate, but it was general. It selùom 
exceeded one per cent.; but it comprehended whatever was 
sold in the markets or by public auction, from the most con- 
siderable purchases of lands and houses, to those minute 
objects which can only derive a value from their infinite mul- 
titude and daily consumption. Such a tax, as it afTect
 the 
body of the people, has ever been the occasion of clan10r hnd 
discontent. An emperor well acquainted with the wants and 
resources of the state was obliged to declare, by a public 
edict, that the support of the army depended in a great 
111eaSUre on the produce of the excise. IOI 
III. \Vhen Augu
tus resolved to establish a permanent mil- 
itary force for the defence of his government against foreign 
and dornestic enemies, he instituted a peculiar treasury for the 
pa y of the soldiers, the rewards of the veterans, and the extra- 
ol'dinary e-xpenses of war. The alnple revenue of the excise, 
though peculiarly appropriated to those uses, was found inad- 
equate. To supply the deficiency, the emperor suggested a 
new tax of five per cent. on all legacies anù inheritances. 
But the nobles of Rome were more tenacious of property than 
of freedom. Their indignant murmurs were rec(Jived by 
Augustus with his usual temper. He canùidly referred the 
whole business to the senate, and exhorted them to provide 
for the public service by some other expedient of a less odious 
nature. They were divided and perplexed. He insinuated 
to them, that their obstinacy would oblige him to propose 
a general land tax and capitation. They acquiesced in 
silence.l o2 The new imposition on legacies and inheritances 


100 1\1. TIouchauù, in his treatise de l'Impot chez 103 Romains, hag 
transcribed this catalogue from the Digest, and attempts to illustrate 
it by a very prolix commen tary. . 
lUl Tacit. Annal. i. 78. Two Jears afterw:trds, the reduction of the 
poor kingdom of Cappadocia gave Tiberius a pretence for ùiminÏ5hing 
the excise to one half, but the relief was of very short duration. 
1lI2 Dion Ca
sius, 1. Iv. p. 794:, 1. lvi. p. 825.t 


· In the Pandects, 1. 3J, t. 14:, de Publican. Compare Cicero in Verr':!m, 
ii. c. 72-71. - \v. 
t Dioll neither mentions this proposition nor the capitation. H9 ')nly 
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was, however, nlitigated by some restrictions. It did not take 
place unless the o
ject was of a certain value, most probably 
of fifty or a hundred pieces of gold; 103 nor could it be 
exacted frOlll the nearest of kin on the father's side.1 04 '''hen 
the rights of nature and poverty were thus secured, it seemed 
reasonable, that a stranger, or a di
tant relation, who acquired 
an unexpected accession of fortune, should cheerfully resign 
a twentieth part of It, for the benefit of the state.1 05 
Such a tax, plentiful as it rnust prove in every wealthy com- 
munity, was lllost happily suited to the situation of the Rumans, 
who could frame their arbitrary wills, according to the dictates 
of reason or caprice, without any restraint fr0111 the modern 
fetters of entails and settlements. From various causes, the 
partiality of paternal affection often lost its influence over the 
stern patriots of the commonwealth, and the dissolute nobles 
of the elnpire; and if the father bequeathed to his son the 
fourth part of his estate, he removed all ground of legal 
complaint. 10G But a rich childish old man was a domestic 
tyrant, and his power increased with his years and infirmities. 
A servile crowd, in which he frequently reckoned prætors and 
consuls, courted his smiles, pampered his avarice, applauded 
his follies, served hi::; passions, and waited with in1patience for 
his death. The arts of attendance and flattery were formed 
into a most lucrative science; those who professed it acquired 
a peculiar appellation; and the whole city, according to the 
lively descriptions of satire, was divided between two parties, 
the hunters and their gan1e.1 07 Yet, while so many unjust and 
extravagant wills were every day dictated by cunning and sub- 
scribed by folly, a few were the result of rational esteem and 
virtuous gratitude. Cicero, who had so often defended the 
lives and fortunes of his fellow-citizens, was rewarded with 
legacies to the amount of a hundred and seventy thousand 


103 The sum is only fixed by conjecture. 
104 As the Roman law subsisted for many ages, the Cognati, or 
relations on the mother's side, were not called to the succession. 
This harsh institution was gradually undermined by humanity, and 
finally abolishecl by Justinian. 
lU5 l')lin. Panegyric. c. 37. 
106 See IIcineccius in the Antiquit. Juris Romani, 1. ii. 
)7 llorat. 1. ii. Sat. v. Petron. c. 116, &c. Plin. 1. ii. Epist. 20 


says that the emperor imposed a tax upon landed property, and sent every 
where men employed to make a survey, without fixing how much, and for 
how much each was to pay. The senators then preferred giving their 
assent to the tax on legacies and inheritance
. - 'V 
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pounds; 108 nor do the friends of the younger Pliny seem to 
have been less generous to that amiable orator. 109 '\Vhatever 
was the motive of the testator, the treasury claimed, without 
distinction, the twentieth part of his estate: and in the course 
of two or three generations, the whole property of the subject 
must have gradually passed through the coffers of the state. 
In the first and golden years of the reign of Nero, that 
prince, from a desire of popularity, and perhaps from a blind 
impulse of benevolence, conceived a wish of abolishing the 
oppression of the customs and excise. The wisest senator;:; 
applauded his magnaninlÎty: but they diverted him from the 
execution of a design which would have dissolved the strength 
and resources of the republic. 110 Had it indeed been pos- 
sible to realize this dream of fancy, such princes as Trajan 
and the Antonines would surely have embraced with ardor 
the glorious opportunity of conferring so signal an obligation 
on 111ankind. Satisfied, however, with alleviating the public 
burden, they attel11pted not to remove it. The mildness and 
precision of their laws ascertained the rule and measure of 
taxation, and protected the subject of every rank against 
arbitrary interpretations, antiquated claims, and the insolent 
vexation of the farmers of the revenue.l ll For it is somewhat 
singular, that, in every age, the best and wisest of the Roman 
governors persevered in this pernicious method of collecting 
the principal branches at least of the excise and customs. 1l2 
The sentiments, and, indeed, the situation, of Caracalla were 
very different from those of the Antonines. Inattentive, or 
rather averse, to the welfare of his people, he found himself 
under the necessity of gratifying the insatiate avarice which 
he had excited in the army. Of the several impositions intro- 
duced by Augustus, the twentieth on inheritances and legacies 
was the 1110st fruitful, as well as the 1110st comprehensive. 
As its influence was not confined to Rome or Italy, the prod- 
uce continually increased with the gradual extension of the 


108 Cicero in Philip. ii. c. 16. 
109 See hi
 epistles. Every such will gave him an occasion of dis- 
playing his reverence to the dead, and his justice to the living. lIe 
reconciled both in his behavior to a son who had been di8inheritcd by 
his mother, (v. 1.) 
110 Tacit. Annal. xiii. 50. Esprit des Loix, 1. xii. c. 19. 
111 See Pliny's PanegJTic, the Augustan History, and Burman. de 
Vectigal. passim. 
112 The tributes (properly so caned) were not farmed; l!Iince thø 
good princes often remitted many millions of arrears. 
VOI
. I. 17 
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ROMAN CITY. The new citizens, though charged, on cqua} 
terms,1l3 with the payment of new taxes, .,vhich had not 
atlectcd them as subjects, derived an ample compensation 
from the rank they obtained, the privileges they acquired, and 
the fair prospect of honors and fortune that was thrown opcn 
to thcir ambition. But the favor which implied a distinction 
,vas lost in the prodigality of Caracalla, and the reluctant pro- 
vincials were cOlTlpellcd to assume the vain title, and the real 
obligations, of Roman citizens."" Nor ,vas the rapacious son of 
Severus contented with such a measure of taxation as had 
3ppeared sufficient to his moderate predecessors. Instead of 
a twentieth, he exacted a tenth of all legacies and inherit- 
ances; and during his reign (for the ancient proportion was 
restored after his death) he crushed alike every part of the 
ClTlpire under the weight of his iron sceptre.l 14 
\Vhcn all the provincials became liable to the peculiar im 
positions of Roman citizens, they seemell to' acquire a. lega 
exemption from the tributes which they had paid in their 
former condition of sU
lects. Such were not the maxilDs of 
government adopted by Caracalla and his pretended son. The 
old as well as the new taxes were, at the same time, levied in 
the provinces. It was reserved for the virtue of Alexander to 
relieve them in a great measure from tbis intolerahle grievance, 
by reducing the tributes to a thirteenth part of the sum exacted 
at the tilTle of his accesslon. 1l5 It is in1possible to conjecture 
the motiyc that engaged him to spare so trifling a relonant of 


113 The situation of the new citizens is minutely described by Pliny, 
(Panegyric, e. 3Z, 38, 39.) Trajan published a law very much in 
their favor. 
114 Dion, 1. lxxvii. p. 12U5. 
115 He who paid ten aurei, the usual tribute, 'was charged ,vith no 
more than the third part of an aureus, and proportional pieces of gold 
were coined by Alexander's order. Ilist. August. p. 127, with th
 
commentary of Salmasius. 


., Gibbon has adopted the opinion of Spanheim anù of Burman, which 
attributes to Caracalla this edict, which gave the right of the city to all 
the inhabitants of the provinces. This opinion may be disputpd. Several 
passaRPs of Spartianus, of Aure1ius Victor, and of Aristides, attribute 
this edict to l\larc. Aurelius. See a learned essay, entitled .J oh. P. Mahneri 
Comm. de Marc. AUT. Antonino Constitutionis "de Civitate Universo Orbi 
Romano datà auctore. H31æ, 1772, .8vo. It appears that Marc. ,\.un-lius 
made some modifications of this edict, which released the provincial" from 
some of the charges imposed by the right of the city, and depriyed them 
of some of the advantages which it conferred. Caracalla annulled these 
modifications, - 'V. 
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the public evil; but the noxious weed, which had not been 
totally eradicated, again sprang up with the most luxuriant 
growth, and in the succeeding H 6 e darkened the Roman world 
with its deadly shade. In tbe course of this history, we shall 
be too often summoned to explain the land tax, the capitation, 
and the heavy contributions of corn, wine, oil, and meat, which 
were exacted from the provinces for the use of the court, the 
army, and the capital. 
As long as Rome and Italy were respected as the centre of 
government, a national spirit was preservC'd by the anci(>nt, and 
insensibly imbibed by the adopted, citizens. The principal 
commands of the armv were filled bv men who had received 
a liberal education, w;1'e well instruc"'ted in the advantages of 
laws and letters, and who had risen, by equal step
, through 
the regular succession of civil and n1ilitary honors. 116 To 
their influence and example we may partly ascribe the 1110llest 
obedience of the legions during the two first centuries of the 
Imperial history. 
But when the last enclosure of the Roman constitution was 
trampled down by Caracalla, the separation of professio
 
graduall y succeeded to the distinction of ranks. The more 
polished citizens of the internal provinces were alone qualified to 
act as lawyers and magistrates. The rougher trade of arms was 
abandoned to the peasants and barbarians of the frontiers, who 
knew no country but their can1p, no science but that of war, 
no civil laws, and scarcely those of 111ilitary discipline. 'Vith 
bloody hands, s3.yage manners, and desperate resolutions, they 
sometimes guarded, but much oftener subverted, the throne of 
the emperors. 


116 See the lives of Agricola, V espasim
 Trajan, Severus, and his 
three c )mpetitors; and indeed of all the eminent men of those times. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE ELEVATI)N AND TYRANNY OF IVIAXIl\lIN.- REBELLION IN 
AFRICA AND I
ALY, UNDER THE AUTHORITY 01 THF SENATE. 
- CIVIL WARS AND SEDITIONS.-VIOLENT DEATHS OF l\IAX- 
nUN AND HIS SON, OF l\1AXIlYIUS AND BALBINUS, AND OF 
THE THREE GORDIANS. - USUHP ATION AND SECULAR GAl\IES 
OF PHILIP. 


OF the various forms of government which have prevailed 
in the world, an hereditary monarchy seems to present the 
fairest scope for ridicule. Is it possible to relate without an 
indignant smile, that, on the father's decease, the property of 
a nation, like that of a drove of oxen, descends to his infant 
son, as yet unknown to mankind and to himself; and that the 
bravest warriors and the wisest statesmen, relinquishing their 
natural right to empire, approach the royal cradle with bended 
knees and protestations of inviolable fidelity? Satire and 
declamation may paint these obvious topics in the most daz- 
zling colors, but our more serious thoughts wil1 re
pect a useful 
prejudice, that establishes a rule of succession, independent 
of the passions of mankind; and we shall cheerfully acquiesce 
in any expedient which deprives the multitude of the dan- 
gerous, and indeed the ideal, power of giving themselves a 
n1aster. 
In the cool shade of retirement, we may easily devise im- 
aginary forms of government, in which the sceptre shall be 
constantly bestowed on the 1110st worthy, by the free and 
incorrupt suffrage of the whole cOll1munity. Experience over- 
turns these airy fabrics, and teaches us, that in a large society, 
the election of a monarch can never devolve to the wisest, or 
to the most numerous, part of the people. The army is the 
only order of men sufficiently united to concur in the same 
sentiments, and powerful enough to impose them on the rest 
of their fellow-citizens; but the temper of soldiers, habituated at 
once to violence and to slavery, renders them very unfit guardi- 
ans of a legal, or even a civil constitution. Justice, humanity, 
or political wisdom, are qualities they arc too little acquainted 
with in themselves, to appreciate them in others. Valor will 
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acquIre their esteem, and liberality win purchase their suf- 
frage; but the first of these merits is often lodged in the most 
savage breasts; the latter can only exert itself at the eXpeIBe 
of the public; and both may be turned against the possessor 
of the throne, by the ambition of a daring rival. 
The superior prerogative of birth, when it has obtained the 
sanction of time and popular opinion, is the plainest and least 
invidious of all distinctions among mankind. The acknowl. 
edged right extinguishes the hopes of faction, and the con- 
scious security disarms the cruelty of the monarch. To the 
firm establishment of this idea we owe the peaceful succeE- 
sion and mild adn1inistration of European monarchies. To 
the defect of it we must attribute the frequent civil wars, 
through which an Asiatic despot is obliged to cut his way to 
the throne of his fathers. Yet, even in the East, the sphere 
of contention is usually lirnited to the princes of the reigning 
house, and as soon as the more fortunate competitor has 
removed his brethren by the sword and the bowstring, he no 
longer entertains any jealousy of his meaner subjects. But 
the Roman empire, after the authority of the senate had sunk 
into contempt, was a vast scene of confusion. The royal, and 
even noble, families of the provinces h
d long since been led 
in triumph before the car of the haughty republicans. The 
ancient families of Rome had successively fallen beneath the 
tyranny of the Cæsars; and whilst those princes were shackled 
by the forms of a commonwealth, and disappointed by the 
repeated failure of their posterity,I it was impossible that any 
iàea of hereditary succession should have taken root in the 
minds of their subjects. The right to the throne, which none 
could cIairn from birth, e\7ery one assumed from merit. The 
daring hopE's of ambition were set loose from the salutary 
restraints of law and prejudice; and the meanest of mankind 
might, without folly, entertain a hope of being raised by valor 
and fortune to a rank in the army, in which a ßingle crime 
would enable him to wrest the sceptre of the world from his 
feeble and unpopular master. After the murder of .Alexander 
Severus, and the elevation of 
faximin, no emperor could 
think himself safe upon the throne, and every barbarian 


1 There had been no example of three successive generations on 
the throne; only three instances of sons who succeeded thpir t
thcrs. 
The marriages of the Cæsars (notwithstanding the permission, and 
the frequent practice of divorces) were generally unfruitful. 
17* 
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peasant of the frontier might aspire to that august, but dan 
gerous station. 
About thirty-two years before that ('Yent, the emperor Seve- 
rus, returning from an eastern expedition, haltC'd in Thrac-::, 
to celebrate, with military games, the birthday of his younger 
son, Geta. The country flocked in crowds to behold their 
sovereign, llnd a young barbarian of gigantic stature earnestly 
soIiciîed, in his rude dialect, that he might be allowed to con- 
tend for the prize of wrestling. As the prirlc of discipline 
would have bcen disgraccd in the ovcrthrow of a Roman sol- 
dier by a Thracian peasant, he was matched wdh the stoutest 
followers of the camp, sixtcen of whom he successively laid 
on the ground. Ilis victory was rewarded by f-;()
e trifling 
gifts, and a permission to enlist in the troops. The nc
t day,. 
the happy barbarian \vas distinguished above a cru\yd of 
recruits, dancing and exulting after the fashion of his country. 
As soon as he pcrceived that he haù attracterl the emperor's 
notice, he instantly ran up to his horse, and follo\",'cd him on 
foot, without thc least appearance of fatigue, in a long and 
rapid career. "Thracian," said Severus with astonishment, 
"art thou disposed to wrestle after thy race?" "1\lost will- 
ingly, sir," replied. the unwearied youth; and, almost in a 
breath, overthrew seven of the strongest soldiers in the army. 
A gold collar was the prize of his matchless vigor and activ- 
ity, and he was immediately appointed to serve in the horse- 
guarùs who always attended on the person of the sovereign. 2 
l\laximin, for that was his name, though born on the terri- 
tories of the cm pire, descended from a n;ixed race of barba- 
rians. His father was a Goth, and his mother of the nation 
of the Alani. I-Ie displayed on every occasion a valm' eqtnl 
to his strength; and his native fierceness was soon tcmpered 
or disguised by the knowleùge of the world. Under the reign 
of Severus anù his SOÌ1, he ob1ained the rank of centurion, 
with the fèlvor anù esteem of both those princes, the former 
of whom was an excellcnt judge of merit. Gratitude forbade 
1\laximin to 8cn.c under the assassin of Carncalla. Honor 
taught him to decline the effeminate insults of Elagabalus. On 
the accession of Alexander, he returncd to cuurt, and was 
placed by that prince in a station useful to the scn icC', aud 
honorable to himself. The fourth legion, to which he was 
appointed tribune, soon became, under his care, the best dis- 


2 lIist. August. p. 138. 
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uplined of the whole army. \Yïth the general applau::>e of 
the soldiers, who bestowed on their favoriie hero the uanles 
of Aj ax and I-Iercules, he was successively prOll1oted to the 
first n1Ílitary command; 3 and had not he still retained too 
much of his silvage origin, the emperor n1ight perhaps ha\ e 
given his own sister in marriage to the son of l\Iaximin. 4 
Instc
d of securing his fidelity, these favors served ouly to 
inflame the an1bition of the Thracian peasant, who deemed 
his fortune inadequate to his merit, as long as he was con- 
strained to acknowledge a superior. Though a stranger to 
real wisdom, he was nut devoid of a selfish cunniJlg, which 
showed hinl that the emperor had lost the aßèctioIl of the 
army, and taught hirn to improve their discontent to his own 
advantage. It is easy for faction and calunmy to shed their 
poison on the administration of the best of princes, and tu 
accuse even their virtues by artfully confounding thel11 with 
those vices to which they bear the nearest afliuity. The 
troops listened with pleasure to the elnissaries of :ì\laxin1in. 
'fhey blushed at their own ignominious patience, which, dur- 
ing thirteen yevl's, had supported the vexatious discipline im- 
posed by an eflClninatc Syrian, the timid sla \"e of his 1110the1' 
and of the senatc. It was time, they cried, to cast away that 
useless phantOlTI of the civil power, and to elect for their 
prince and general a real soldier, educated in camps, exer- 
cised in war, who would assert the glory, and distribute an10ng 
his companions the treasures; of the empire. A great army 
was at that time assenlbled on the banks of the Rhine, under 
the command of the emperor himself, who, aln10st immcdiately 
after his return from the Persian war, had been obligcd to 
maf('h agair:st the barbarians of Germany. The irnportant 
care of training and reviewing the new levies was intrusted to 
l\Iaximin. One day, as he entered the field of c.\.ercisc, the 
troops, either from a sudden impulse, or a formed conspiracy, 
saluted hiln emperor, silenced by their Joud acclamations hi3 
obstinate refusal, and hastened to conSUlnlnatc their rebellion 
by the r.1urder of Alexander Severus. 


:3 lEst. August. p. 140. Herodian, I. vi. p. 223. Aurelius Yictor. 
By comparing these authors, it should seem that 'Maximin had the 
pc.rticular command of the Tribcllian horse, with the general cOlll1nis- 
sion of di'Sciplining the recruits of the whole anny. His biographer 
ought to have markeù, with more C
\Ie, his cxploits, and the SUCCC5. 
Hive steps of rus military promotions. 
" See the origiuallcttcr of Alcx,æder Sevcrus, Rist. August. p. 149. 
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The circumstances of his death are variously related. Tha. 
writers, who suppose that he died in ignorance of the ingrati. 
tude and ambition of MaxÏ1nin, affirm, that, after taking a fru- 
gal repast in the sight of the army, he retired to sleep, anÙ 
that, about the seventh hour of the day, a part of his own 
guards broke into the Imperial tent, and, with many wounds, 
assassinated their virtuous and unsuspecting prince.5 If we 
credit another, and indeed a n10re probable account, l\!aximin 
was invested with the purple by a numerous detachment, at 
the distance of several miles from the head-quarters; and he 
trusted for success rather to the secret wishes than to the 
public declarations of the great army. Alexander had suf- 
ficient time to awaken a faint sense of loyalty an10ng his 
troops; but their reluctant professions of fidelity quickly van- 
ished on the appearance of Maximin, who declared himself 
the friend and advocate of the military order, and was unani- 
mouslyacknowledged emperor of the Romans by the applaud- 
ing legions. The son of lVlamæa, betrayed and deserted, 
withdrew into his tent, desirous at least to conceal his approach- 
ing fate from the insults of the multitude. lIe was soon fol- 
lowed by a tribune and some centurions, the ministers of 
death; but instead of receiving with manly resolution the 
inevitable stroke, his unavailing cries and entre
ties disgraced 
the last moments of his life, and converted into contempt some 
portion of the just pity 'which his innocence and misfortunes 
must inspire. His mother, Mamæa, whose pride and avarice 
he loudly accused as the cause of his ruin, perished with her 
son. The most faithful of his friends were sacrificed to the 
first fury of the soldiers. Others were reserved for the more 
deliberate cruelty of the usurper; and those who e
perienced 
the mildest treatlnent, were stripped of their employments, and 
ignominiously driven fi'om the court and army.6 
The former tyrants, Caligula and Nero, Commodus and 
Caracalla, were all dissolute and unexperienced youths,7 edu- 


5 Rist. August. p. 135. I have softened some of the most imrroba- 
bIe circumstances of this wrctched biographer. From this ill-wordcd 
narration, it should secm that the prince's buffoon having accidentally 
eatered the tent, and awakencd the slumbering monarch, the fear of 
punishment urged him to persuade the disaffected solilicrs to commit 
the murder. 
6 Rerodian, 1. "i. p. 223-227. 
1 Caligula, the eldest of the four. was only twenty-five JTears ot 
age when he ascended the throne; Caracalla was twcnty-three, Com- 
modus ninetcen, and Nero no more than seventeen. 
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cateO III the purple, and corrupted by the pride of empire, the 
luxur:r of Rome, and the perfidious voice of Hattery. The 
cruelty ûf l\faximin was derived from a different source, the 
tear of contempt. Though he depended on the attachment 
of the soldiers, who loved him for virtues like their own, he 
was conscious that his lTIean and barbarian origin, his savage 
appearance, and his total ignorance of the arts and institutions 
of civil life,8 formed a very unfavorable contrast with the 
amiable manners of thp unhappy Alexander. He remem- 
bered, that, in his humbler fortune, he had often waited before 
the door of the haughty nobles of Rome, and had been denied 
admittance by the insolence of their slaves. He recollected 
too the friendship of a few who had relieved his poverty, and 
assisted his rising hopes. But those who had spurned, and 
those who had protected, the Thracian were guilty of the 
same crime, the knO"wledge of his original obscurity. For 
this crime many were put to death; and by the execution of 
several of his benefactors, l\Iaximin published, in characters 
of blood, the indelible history of his baseness anù ingrat- 
itude. 9 
The dark and sanguinary soul of the tyrant was open to 
every suspicion against those among his subjects \vho were the 
most distinguished by their birth or merit. \Vheneyer he was 
alarmed with the sound of treason, his cruelty was unbounded 
and unrelenting. A conspiracy against his life was either 
discovered or imagined, and lVlagnus, a consular senator, was 
nanled as the principal author of it. \Vithout a witness, with. 
out a trial, and without an opportunity of defence, :l\Iagnus, with 
four thousand of his supposed accomplices, was put to death. 
Italy and the whole empire were infested with innumerable 
spies and informers. On the slightest accusation, the first of 
the Roman nobles, who had governed provinces, cOlTImandeù 
armies, and been adorned with the consular and triumphal 
ornaments, were chained on the public carriages, and hurried 
away to the emperor's presence. Confiscation, exile, or 
simple death, were esteemed uncommon instances of his 
len:ty. Some of the unfortunate sufferers he ordered to be 


6 It appears that he was totally ignorant of the Greek language; 
which, from its universal use in conversation and letters, was an es- 
sential part of every liberal education. 
9 Hif-lt. August. p. 141. Herodian, 1. vii. p. 237. The latter of 
these histOlians has been most unjustly censured for sparing the vices 
pf 
la.-\:imin. 
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sewed up in the hides of slaughtered animals, others to be 
exposed to wild beasts, others again to be beaten to death with 
clubs. During the three years of his reign, he disdained to 
visit either Ronle or Italy. His camp, occasionally removed 
from the banks of the Rhine to those of tbe Danube, was the 
seat of his stern despotism, which trampled on every principle 
of law and justice, and was supported by the avowed power 
of the sword.l o No man of noble birth, elegant accomplish- 
ments, or knowledge of civi[ business, \vas suffered near his 
person; and the court of a Roman elnperor revived the idea 
of tnose ancient chiefs of slaves and gladiators, whose savage 
powel' had left a deep irnpression of terror and detestation. l1 
As long as the cruelty of I\Ia:\.imin was confined to the 
iJ1uslrious senators, or even to the bold adventurers, who in 
the court or army expose themselves to the caprice of for- 
tune, the boòy of the people viewed -theil' sufferings with in.. 
ditfclence, or perhaps with pleasure. But the tyrant's ava- 
rice, stimulated by the insatiate desires of the solòiers, at 
lengtn attacked the public property. Every eity of the em- 
pire was pos3essed of an independent revenue, destined to 
purchase corn for the multitude, and to supply the expenses 
of the games and entertainments. By a single act of author- 
ity, the whole mass of wealth was at once confiscated for the 
llse of the Imperial treasury. The temples were stripped of 
their lnost valuable offerings of gold and silver, and the 
statups of gods, heroes, and emperors, were melted down and 
coined into money. These impious orders could not be exe- 
cuted without tumults and massacres, as in many places the 
people chose rather to die in the ùefence of their altars, than 
to behold in the 111idst of peace their cities exposed to the 
rapine aud cruelty of war. The soldiers themselves, mnong 


JU The wife of :Maximin, by insinuating wise counsels with female 
gentleness, sometimes brought back the tyrant to the way of truth and 
humanity. See Ammianus :\Iarcellinus, 1. xiv. c. 1, where he alludes 
to the faèt which he had more fully related under the reign of tho 
Gordians. 'Ve may collect from the medals, that Paullinê.\ was the 
name of this bene,;olent empress; and from the title of Di.va, that 
she diecl before 
laximin. (Valesius ad loe. cit. Ammian.) Spall- 
hcim de U. et P. N. tom. ii. p. 300.'* 
11 lIe was compared to Spartaeus and Athenio. JEst. August. p. 
141. 


. If we may believe S,yncellu3 and Zonaras, it was Maximin himself who 
orùered her death -0 
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whom this 5acrilegious plunder was distributed, received it 
with a blush; and hardened as they were in acts of violence, 
they dreaded the just reproaches of their friends and relations. 

'hroL1ghout the Roman world a general cry of indignation 
was heard, imploring vengeance on the common enemy of 
human kind; and at length, by an act of priyate oppression, 
a peaceful and. unarmed province was driven into rebellion 
against him. 12 
The procurator of Africa was a servant worthy of such a 
master, who considered the fines and eonfiscations of the rich 
as one of the most fruitful branches of the Imperial revenue. 
An iniquitous sentence had been pronounced against some 
opulent youths of that country, the -execution of which would 
have stripped them of far the greater part of their patrimony. 
In this extremity, a resolution that must either complete or 
prevent their ruin, was dictated by despair. A respite of 
three days, obtained with difficulty from the rapacious treas- 
urer, was employed in collecting from their estates a great 
number of slaves and peasants Llindly devoted to the com- 
nlands of their lords, and armed with the rustic weapons of 
clubs and axes. The ]eaders of the conspiracy, as they were 
admitted to the audience of the procurator, stabbed him with 
the daggers concealed under their garments, and, by the as 
sistance of their tumu1tuary train, seized on the little town of 
'Thysdrus,13 and erected the standard of rebellion against th( 
sovereign of the ROlnan empire. They rested their hopes OD 
the hatred of mankind against l\faximin, and they judiciously 
resolved to oppose to that detested tyrant an emperor whose 
mild virtues had already acquired the love and esteem of the 
ROlnans, and whose authority over the province would gi,'c 
weight and stability to the enterprise. Gordianus, their pro- 
consul, and the object of their choice, refused, with unfeigned 
reluctance, the dangerous honor, and begged with tears, that 
they would suffer him to terminate in peace a long and inno- 
cent life, without staining his fceùle age with civil blood. 
Their menaces compelled him to accept the Imperial purple, 
his only refuge, indeed, against the jealous cruelly of l\fax- 


12 IIerodian, 1. vii. p. 238. Zosim. 1. i. p. 15. 
13 In the fertile tcrritory of J3yzacium, one hundred and fifty milcs 
to the south of Carthage. This city was decorated, probably by the 
Gordìans, with the title of colony, and with a fine amphithC'atre, 
which is still in a ,'cryperfcct stat
. See Itinerar. ".res
eling, r. 69; 
II.Ild Shaw's l'ra.'cl'i, r. 117. 
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imin; since, according to the reasoning of tyrants, those who 
have been esteemed worthy of the throne deserve death, and 
those who deliberate have already rebelled.I 4 
The family of Gordianus was one of the most illustrious 
of the Roman senate. On the father's side he was descended 
frorn the Gracchi; on his lllother's, from the emperor Trajan. 
A great estate enabled him to support the dignity of his birth, 
and in the enjoyment of it, he displayed an elegant taste and 
beneficent disposition. The palace in Rome, formerly inhab. 
ited by the great Pompey, had been, during several genera- 
tions, in the possession of Gordian's family.l5 It was distin. 
guished by ancient trophies of naval victories, and decorated 
with the works of modern painting. His villa on the road to 
Præneste was celebrated for baths of singular beauty and ex. 
tent, for three stately rooms of a hundred feet in length, and 
for a magnificent portico, supported by two hundred columns 
of the four most curious and costly sorts of marble.I 6 The 
public shows exhibited at his expense, and in which the people 
were entertained with many hundreds of wild beasts and glad. 
iators,17 seem to surpass the fortune of a subject; and w
iIst 
the liberality of other magistrates was confined to a few sol. 
emn festivals in Rome, the magnificf'nce of Gordian was 
repeated, when he was ædile, every month in the year, and 
extended, during his consulship, to the principal cities of Italy. 
He was twice elevated to the last-mentioned dignity, by Car. 
acalla and by Alexander; for he possessed the uncommon 


14 IIerodian, 1. vii. p. 239. Rist. August. p. 153. 
15 I-list. Aug. p. 1.52. The celebrated house of Pompey in cm.inÏ3 
was usurped by :l\Iarc Antony, and consequently became, after the 
Triumvir's death, a part of the Imperial domain. The emperor Trajan 
allowcù, and even encouraged, the rich senators to purchase those 
magnificent and useless places, (Plin. Panegyric. c. 50;) and it may 
seem probable, that, on this occasion, Pompey's house came into the 
possession of Gordian's great-grandfather. 
16 The Claudian, the :K umidian, the Carystian, and the Synnadian. 
The colors of Homan marbles haye been faintly described anc1 imper- 
fectly distinguished. It appears, however, that the Carystian was a 
sea-green, and that the marble of Synnada was white mixed ,vith 
oval spots of purple. See Salmasius ad Rist. August. p. 164. 
17 Hist. August. p. 151, 152. lie sometimes gave five hundred 
pair of gladiators, never less than one hundred and fifty. He once 
gave for the use of the circus one hundred Sicilian and as many Cap- 
padocian horses. The animals designed for hunting were chiefly 
bears, boars, bulls, stags, ßlks, wild asses, &c. Elephants and lions 
seem to ha'.e been appropriated to Imperial magnificence. 
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talent of acquiring the esteem of virtuous princes, without 
ala rming the jealousy of tyrants. I-lis long life wa
 inno- 
cently spent in the study of letters and the peaceful honors 
of ROlne; and, till he was named proconsul of AJrica by the 
voice of the senate and the approbation of Alexander,18 he 
appears prudently to have declined the command of armies 
and the government of provinces.* A.s long as that emperor 
lived, .Africa was happy under the administration of his 
worthy representative: after the barbarous I\laximin had 
usurped the throne, Gordianus alleviaten the miserlC's which 
he was unable to prevent. vVhen he reluctantly accepted the 
purple, he was above fourscore years old; a last and val- 
uable remains of the happy age of the Antonines, whose vir- 
tues he revived in his own conduct, and celebrated in an ele- 
gant poem of thirty books. \Vith the venerable proconsul, 
his son, who had accompanied him into Africa as his lieuten- 
ant, was likewise declared emperor. His manners wet 
 les:3 
pure, but his character was equally amiable with that of his 
filther. Twenty-two acknowledged concubines, ann a library 
of sixty-two thousand volumes, attested the variety of his in- 
clinations; and from the productions which he left behind 
him, it appears that the former as well as the latter were 
designed for use rather than for ostentation):} The Roman 
people acknowledged in the features of the younger Gordian 
the resemblance of Scipio Africanus,t recollected with pleas- 
ure that his mother was the granddaughter of Antoninus 
Pius, and lested the public hope on those latent virtues which 
had hitherto, as they fondly imagined, lain concealed in thc 
luxurious indolence of private life. 
As soon as the Gordians had appeased the first tumult of a 
popular election, they removed their court to Carthage. They 
were received with the acclmnations of the Africans, who 
honored their virtue
, and who, since the visit of Hadrian, had 


IS See the original letter, in the Augustan lIi::;tory, p. 132, which 
at once shows Alexander's respect for the authoritv of the senate, 
amI his esteem for the proconsul appointed by that as
embly. 
19 By each of his concubines, the younger Gordian left three or 
four children. His literary productions, though less numerous, were 
by no means contemptible. 


..* Herodian expressly says that he had administered many prminccs, lib. 
Vll. 10. - \v. 
t Not the personal likeness, but the family descent from 
he Scip 
iOfi. - 'V. 
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never beheld the majesty of a Roman emperor. But these 
vain acclamations neither strengthem=ld nor confirmed the title 
of the Gordians. They were induced by principle, as ,\ell as 
interest, to solicit the approbation of the senate; and a depu- 
tation of the noblest provincials ,\ as sent, without delay, to 
Rome, to relate anò justify the conduct of their countrymen, 
who, having long suffered with patience, were at length 
resolved to act with vigor. The letters of the new princes 
were modest and respectful, excusing the necessity which had 
obliged them to accept the Imperial title; but submitting their 
election and their fate to the supreme judgment of the senate. 20 
The inclinations of the senate were neither doubtful nor 
divided. The birth and noble alliances of the Gordians had 
iuti ll1ately connected them with the most illustriolls houses of 
Rome. Thcir fortune had created many dependants in that 
assembly, their merit had acquired many friends. Their mild 
administration opened the flattering prospect of the restoration, 
not only of the civil but even of the republican government. 
The terror of military violence, which had first obliged the 
spnate to forget the murder of Alexander, and to ratify the 
election of a barbarian peasant/ H now produced a contrary 
cfièct, and provuked thern to assert the injured rights of free. 
dom and humanity. The hatred of l\1aximin towards the 

cnate was dcclaréd and implacable; the tamest submission 
had not appE'ased his fury, the most cautious innocence wuuld 
not ren10ve his suspicions; and even the care of their own 
safety urged them to Shë.1re the fortune of an enterprise, of 
which (if unsuccessful) they were sure to be the first victims. 
These considerations, and perhaps others of a more private 
nature, were debated in a previous conference of the consuls 
and the magistrates. As soon as their resolution was decided, 
they convoked in the tcmple of Caslor the whole body of the 
senate, according to an ancient form of secrecy,22 calculated 
to awaken their attention, and to conceal their decrep
. 
"Conscript fathers," said the consul SyHanus, "the two 
Gordians, both of consular dignity, the one your proconsul, 


20 IIcrodian, 1. vii. p. 213. IIist. August. p. 144. 
21 Quod tamen patrcs dum periculosum exi::;timant ; iucrmes armato 
resistC're approbavcrunt. - Aurelius Victor. 
22 Eyen the s{'rvant
 of the house, the scribes, &c., were cxcluded, 
:!Ind thcir office was filled by the scnators thcmsclvcs. ".. e are obliged 
to the Augustan History, p. lð9, for preserving this CUriO
ld ('
a.ml'le 
of the old di
ci-"'line of the cOIllIDou'wealth. 
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tne other your lieutenant, have been declared emperors by 
the genel'al consent of Africa. Let us return thanks," ho 
boldly continued, "to the youth of Thysdrus; let us 
return thanks to the faithful people of Carthage, Ollr gen- 
erous deliverers fr0111 a horrid monster - \Vhy do you 
hear me thus coolly, thus ti-midly? \Vhy do YOll cast those 
anxious looks on each other? \ \Thy hesitate? l\Iaxilnin is a 
public enemy! may his enmity soon expire with him, and may _, 
we long c'njoy the prudence and felicity of Gordian the father, 
the valor and consiancy of Gordian the son! " 23 The noble 
ardor of the consul re
'iveù the languid spirit of the senate. 
By a unanimous decree, the election of the Gordians was 
ratified, 
Iaximin, hi
 son, and his adherents, were pronounced 
enen1Ïes of their country, and liberal rewanJs were offered to 
'whomsoever had the courage and good fortune to destroy 
them. 
During the emperor's absence, a detachment' of the Præ- 
torian guards remained at Rome, to protect, or rather to 
command, the capita1. The præfect Vitalianus had signalized 
his fidelity to l\laximin, by the alacrity with which he had 
obeyed, and even prevented, the cruel lnandates of the tyrant 
His death alone could rescue the authority of the senate, and 
the lives of thc scnators, from a state of danger and suspense. 
Before their resolves had transpired, a quæstor and SOlne trib- 
unes were commissioned to take his devoted life. They 
executed the order with equal boldness and success; and, 
with their bloody daggers in their hands, ran through the 
streets, proclaiming to the people and the suldiers the r
ews 
of the happy revolution. The enthusiasm of liberty was 
seconded by the prOlnise of a large donative, in lands and 
1110ney ; the statues of l\laximin were thrown down; the èapi- 
tal of the empire acknowledged, with transport, the authority 
of the two Gordians and the senate; 24 and the example of 
Rome was followed by the rest of Italy. 
A new spirit had arisen in that assembly, whose long 
patience had been insulted by wanton despotism and military 
license. The senate assumed the reins of government, and, 
with a calm intrepidity, prepared to vindicate by arms the 
cause of freedom. Among the éonsular senators reCOln- 


23 This spirited speech, tmnslated from the AUriustan historian, p. 
166, seems transcribed by him ii'om tho original registers of the scnate. 
26 Rcrodian, 1. vii. p. 24 t. 
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rnended by their l11erit and services to the favor of the e1npel'Or 
Ale\:ander, it was easy to select twenty, not unequal to the 
command of an anny, and the conduct of a war. To these 
was the defence of Italy intrusted. Each" as appointed to 
act in his respective department, authorized to enroll and 
discipline the Italian youth; and instructed to fortify the ports 
and highways, against the irnpending invasion of l\laximin. 
A. number of deputies, chosen from the 1110st illustrious of 
the senatorian and equestrian orders, were despatched at the 
Sal11e time to the governors of the several provinces, earnestly 
conjuring them to fly to the assistance of their country, and 
to rernind the nations of their ancient ties of friendship with 
tht Roman senate and people. The general respect with 
which these deputies were received, and the zeal of Italy and 
the provinces in favor of the senate, sufficiently prove that the 
subjects of :Maximin were reduced to that uncommon distress, 
in which the body of the people has more to fear from 
oppression than from resistance. The consciousness of that 
melancholy truth, inspires a degree of persevering fury, 
seldOl11 to be found in those civil wars which are artificially 
supported for the benefit of a few factious and designing 
leaders. 25 
For while the cause of the Gordians was en1braced with 
such diffusive ardor, the Gordians themselves were no n10re. 
The feeble court of Carthage ,vas alarmed by the rapid 
approach of Capelianus, governor of l\lauritania, who, with 
:t small band of veterans, and a fierce host of barbarians, 
nttacked a faithful, but unwarlike province. The younger 
Gordian sallied out to meet the enen1Y at the head of a few 
guarùs, and a numerous undisciplined multitude, educated in 
the peaceful luxury of Carthage. His useless valor served 
only to procnre hil11 an honorable death in the field of battle. 
His aged father, whose reign had not exceeded thirty-six days, 
put an end to his life on the first news of the defeat. Car- 
thage, destitute of defence, opened her gates to the conqueror, 
and Africa was exposed to the rapacious cruel1if of a slave, 
obliged to satisfy his unrelenting master with a large account 
of blood and treasure. 26 


25 IIerodian, 1. vii. p. 247,1. viii. p. 277. IIist. August. p. 156--158. 
26 Heroclian, 1. vii. p. 254. Rist. August. p. 150-160. \Ve may 
observe, that one month and six days, for the reign of Gordian, is a 
just correction ot Casa'lboll and Panvinius, instead of the absurd 
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The fate of the Gordians filled Rome with jUßt but unex- 
pected terror. The senate, convoked in the temple of 
Concord, affected to transact the common business of the 
day; and seemed to decline, with trembling anxiety, the con- 
sideration of their own and the public danger. A silent 
consternation prevailed in the assembly, till a senator, of the 
name and family of Trajan, awakened his brethren fron1 their 
fatal lethargy. He represented to thern that the choice of 
cautious, dilatory measures had been long since out of their 
power; that .Maximin, implacable by nature, and exasperated 
by injuries, was advancing towards Italy, at the head of the 
military force of the empire; and that their only remaining 
alternative was either to meet him bravely in the field, or 
tamely to expect the tortures and ignOlninious death reserved 
for unsuccessful rebellion. "\V e have lost," continued he, 
"two excellent princes; but unless we desert ourselves, 
the hopes of the republic have not perished with the Gordians. 
Many are the senators, whose virtues have deserved, and 
whose abilities would sustain, the Imperial dignity. Let 
us elect two emperors, one of whorn may conduct the WRr 
against the public enemy, whilst his colleague remains at 
Rome to direct the civil adn1Ínistration. I cheerfully expose 
myself to the danger and envy of the nomination, and give 
IllY vot
 in favor of l\laximus and Balbinus. Ratify my 
choice, conscript fathers, or appoint, in their place, others 
Inore worthy of the empire." The general apprehension 
silenced the whispers of jealousy; the rnerit of the candidates 
was universally acknowledged; and the house resounded with 
the sincere acclamations of "Long life and victory to the 
emperors l\laximus and Balbinus. You are happy in the 
judgment of the senate; nmy the republic be happy under 
your administration! " 27 
. The virtues and the reputation of the new emperors jus- 
ti fied the most sangnine hopes of the Romans. The various 
nature of their talents seemed to appropriate to each his pecu- 
liar department of peace and war, without leaving rOOlll for 


reading of one year ancl six months. See Commentar. p. 193. Zosi- 
mus relates, 1. i. p. 17, that the two Gorclians perished by a tempest 
in the midst of their navigation. A strange ignorance of hif
tory, or 
a strange abuse of metaphors! 
2
 See the Augustan History, p. 166, from the registers of the sen- 
ate; the date is confessedly fuuly but the coincidence of the ...\pvl- 
lidarian games enables us to correct it. 
18* 
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jealolls emulation. Balbinns was an admired orator, a poet 
of distin
l1:shcd fame, and a wise magistrate, who had exer- 
cised with innor'cnce and applause tllc civil jl1risd iction in 
alrno
t all the interior provinces of the empire. His birth was 
nohle,28 his fortune afiluent, his manners liberal and aflàble. 
In him the love of pleasurc was corrected by a sense of 
dignity, nor had the habits of ease deprived him of a capacity 
for business. The mind of .Maximns was formed in a rougher 
mould. By his valor and nhiIilies he had raised himself from 
the meanest ol"igin to the first employments of the state and 
urny. n is victories over the Sa nnatians and the Germans, 
the austerity of his life, anò the rigid impartiality of his jus- 
tice, while he was a Præfect of the city, commanded the 
esteem of a people whose affections were engaged in favor 
of the more amiahle Balbinus. The two colleagues had both 
been consuls, (Balb.inus had twice enjoyed that honorable 
oflìce,) both had been named among the twenty lieutenants 
of the senate; anrl since the one was sixty and the other 
ev- 
enty-four years 01d,2o they had both attained the full maturity 
of age and experience. 
AJter' the senate had conferred on l\Iaximus and Balbinns 
an eq !lal portion of the consular and tribunitian powe}."s, the 
title of Fathers of their country, and the joint oíI-ice of Su- 
preme Pontiff, they ascended to the Capitol to return thanks 
to the gods, protectors of Rome. 3D The solemn rites of sacri- 
fice were disturbed by a sedition of the people. The licen- 
tious multitude neither loved the rigid l\Iaximus, nor did they 


2S lIe was descended from Cornelius Balbus, a noble Spaniard, and 
the adoptt'd son of Theophanes, the Greek historian. Balbus ob- 
tained the freedom of Home by the fayor of' Pompey, and preserved it 
by the eloquence of Cicero. (See Orat. pro Cornel. Balbo.) The 
friendship of Cæsar, (to 'whom he rend.ered the mo:;t important secret 
seryices in the ciyil war) raised him to the consulship and the pontifi- 
cate, honors never yct possesscd by a strang-cr. The nephcw of this 
13alhus tril1mpheù over thc Garanl:'mtc
. Sec Dictionnairc dc Ba)' Ie, 
au mot Balúus, where he di:o..tir.guißhcs the several persons of that 
name, amI rectifies, with his usual accuracy, the mistakes of former 
writers concerning them. 
29 Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 62:3. TIut little depenùcnce is to be haci 011 
the authority of a Illoùern Ureek, so grossly ignorant of the history 
of the third century. that he creates several imaginary emperors, and 
confounds those who really exi
ted. 
30 Herodian, 1. vii. p. 256, supposes that the senate was at first 
convoked in the Capitol, anel is Tery eloquent on the occa;.,ion. The 
l.u3ustan History, p. 116, seems much more authentic. 
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sufficiently fear the mild and humane Balbinus. Their Ïn- 
creasing numbers surrounded the temple of Jupiter; with 
obs
inate clamors they asserted their inherent right of con
 
senting to the elf'cti;n of their so\'ereign; and 
demanded, 
with an apparent moderation, tbat, besides the two emperors 
chm
en by the 
cnate, a third shou.ld be added of the family of 
the Gorrlians, as a just return of gratitude to those princes who 
had sacrificed their lives for tho repubEc. At the lwad of the 
city-guards, and the youth of the equestrian order, l\LlXimus 
and Ha! binus attempted to cut their way through the seditious 
multitude. The multitude, armed with sticks and stones, 
drove them back i
to the Capitol. It is prudent to yield when 
the contest, whatever may be the issue of it, must be fatal to 
both parties. A boy, only thirteen years of age, the grand- 
son of the cldC'r, and nephew * of the younger, Gordian, was 
produced to the people, invesied with thé ornaments and title 
of Cæsar. The tumult was appeased by this easy conde- 
scension ; and the two emperors, as soon as they had been 
peaceably acknowledged in Rome, prepared to defend Italy 
against the common enemy. 
\Vbilst in Rome and Africa, revolutions succeeded each 
other with such amazing rapidity, that the mind of l\Iaximin 
was agitated by the most furious passions. lIe is said to havc 
l'eceived the news of the rebeliion of the Gordians, anù of the 
deCl'èe Jf the 
enate against him, not with the temper of a 
man, bnt the rage of a wild beast; which, as it could not 
discharge itself on the distant senate, threatened the life of his 
son, of his friends, and of all who ventured to approach his per- 
Sall. The grateful intelligf'nce of the death of the Gordians 
was quickly followed by the assurance that the senate, laying 
aside all hopes of pardon or accommodation, had suhstituted 
in their room two emperors, with whose merit he could not be 
unacquainted. Revenge \V'as the only consolation left to !\Iax- 
imin, and revenge could only be obtained by atOms. The 
strength of the IC'gions had Leen assembled by Alexander from 
all parts of the empire. '1'hree successful campaigns against 
the Gpl'lllanS l1nd the Sarmatians, had raised their f
une, con- 
firmed their discipline, and even increased their llumbers, by 
filling the ranks with the flower of the barbarian youth. 1'ho 
life of l\Iaximin had been spent in "ar, and the candid severity 
of history cannot refuse him the valor of a soldier, or e\-en the 


· According to some, the son. - G. 
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nbilities of an experienced genera1. 31 It. might naturally be 
expected, that a prince of such a character, instead of suffering 
the rebellion to gain stabil ity by delay, should immediately 
have marched from the banks of the Danube to those of the 
Tyber, and that his victorious army, instigated by contempt 
for the senate, and eager to gather the spoils of Italy, should 
have burned with impatience to finish the easy and lucrative 
conquest. Yet as far as we can trust to the obscure duo- 
nology of that period,32 it appears that the operations of some 
. 


31 In Herodian, 1. vii. p. 249, and in the Augustan History, we 
have three several orations of 
1aximin to his army, on the rebellion 
of Africa and Rome: :ðI. de Tillemont has very justly observed that 
they neither agree with each other nor with truth. Histoire, des 
Empereur8, tom. iii. p. 799. 
;;2 The carelessness of the writers of that age, leaves us in a sin- 
gular perplexity. 1. 'Ve know that 
Iaximus and Balbinus were 
killeci during the Capitoline games. Herodian, 1. viii. p. 285. The 
authority of Cem;orinus (de Die Natali, c. 18) enables us to .fix. 
those games ,vith certainty to the year 238, but leaves us in igno- 
l"anCe of the month or day. 2. The election of Gordian by the 
senate is fixed with equal certainty to the 27th of 
lay; but we are 
at a loss to discover whether it was in the same or the preceding 
)"ear. Tillemont and :\Iuratori, who maintain the two opposite opin- 
ions, bring into the field a desultory troop of authorities, conjectures, 
anci probabilities. The one seems to draw out, the other to contract, 
the series of events between those periods, more than can be well 
reconciled to reason and history. Yet it is necessary to choOSE: be- 
tween them.*' 


· Erkhel has more recently treated these chronolo!jical questions with a 
perspicuity which gives great probability to his conclusions. Setting aside 
all the historians, whose contradictions are irreconcilable, he has only 
consulted the medals, and has arranged the events before us in the follow- 
mg order:- 
':Maximin, A. U. 990, after having conquered the Germans, re
nters 
Pannonia, establishes his winter quarters at Sirmium, and prepares himself 
to make war against the people of the North. In the year 991, in the cal- 
ends of January, commences his fourth tribunate. The Gorùians are 
chosen emperors in Africa, probably at the ùeginnin
 of the month of 
March. The senate confirms this election with joy, and declares :Maximin 
the enemy of Rome. Five days after he had heard of this revolt, :Maximin 
sets out from Sirmium on his march to Italy. These events took place 
about the beginning of April; a little after, the Gordians are slain in 
Africa by Capellianus, procurator of :Mauritania. The senate, in its alarm, 
names as emperors Balbus and l\Iaximus Pupianus, and intrusts the latter 
with the war against Maximin. Maximin is stopped on his road near 
Aquileia, by the want of provisions, and by the melting of the snows: he 
bpgins the siege of Aquileia at the .end of April. Pupianus assembles 
his army at Ravenna. Maximin and his son are assassinated by the sol- 
diers enraged at the resistance of Aqui1eia: and this was probably in 
the middle of May. Pupianus returns to Rome, and assumes the govern- 
ment with Balbinus; t.hey are assassinated towards the end of July. 
Gordian the younger ascends the throne. Eckhel de Doct. N um. V ct. 'Vii. 
296.-G. 
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foreign war deferred the Italial expedition till the ensuing 
spring. From the prudent conduct of l\Iaximin, we may learn 
that the savage features of his character have been exag.. 
gerated by the pencil of party, that his passions, however 
impetuous, submitted to the force of reason, and that the bar- 
barian possessed something of the generous spirit of Sylla, 
who subdued the enemies of Rome before he suffered him.. 
self to revenge his private injuries. 33 
\Vhen the troops of .Maximin, advancing in excellent order, 
arrived at the foot of the Julian Alps, they were terrified by 
the silence and desolation that reigned on the frontiers of Italy. 
The villages and open towns had been abandoned on their 
approach by the inhabitants, the cattle was driven away, the 
provisions removed or destroyed, the bridges broken down, 
nor was any thing left which could afford either shelter or sub- 
sistence to an invader. Such had been the wise orders of the 
generals of the senate: whose design was to protract the war, 
to n1Ín the army of l\laximin by the slow operation of famine, 
and to consun1e his strength in the sieges of the principal 
cities of Italy, which they had plentifully stored with l11en and 
provisions from the deserted country. Aquileia received and 
withstood the first shock of the invasion. The streams that 
issue from the head of the I-Iadriatic Gulf, swelled by the melt- 
ing of the winter snows,34 opposed an unexpected obstacle to 
the arms of l\Iaximin. At length, on a singular bridge, con- 
stt'ucted with art and difficulty, of large hogsheads, he trans- 
ported his army to the opposite bank, rooted up the beautiful 
vineyards in the neighborhood of Aquileia, demolished the 
suburbs, and employed the timber of the buildings in the 


33 Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 24. The president de 1tlontesquieu 
(in his dialogue between Sylla and Eucrates) expresses the senti- 
ments of the dictator in a spirited, and even a sublime manner. 
34 }/I uratori (Anl1ali d' Italia, tom. ii. p. 2D4) thinks the melting 
of the snows suits better with the months of June or July, than 
with those of February. The opinion of a man who passed his life 
between the Alps and the Apennines, is undoubtedly of great 
weight; yet I observe, 1. That the long winter, of which l\furatori 
takes advantage, is to be found only in the Latin version, and not in 
the Greek text of Herodian. 2. That the vicissitudes of suns and 
rains, to which the soldiers of 
laximin were exposed, (Heroclian, 1. 
'Viii. p. 277,) denote the spring rather than the summer. "Te may 
observe, likewise, that these several streams, as they melted into one, 
composed the Timavus, so poetically l in every sense of the word) 
described by Virgil. They are about twelve miles to tho cast oÍ 
Aquileia. See Cluver. ltalia AntiquR., tom. i. p. 189, &c. 
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engines and towers, with which on ('very side he attacked the 

ity. The walls, fallen to decay during the security of a long 
peace, had been hastily repaired on this sudden emergency: 
but the firmest defence of .Aquileia consisted in tbe constancy 
of the citizens; all ranks of whom, in
tead of being disll1ayet!, 
were animated by the extreme dauger, and their kno\vledge 
of the tyrant's unrelenting temper. TheÏ1" courage was sup- 
ported and directed by Cl'ispinus and I\lenophilus, two of the 
twenty lieutenants of the senate, \vho, with a small body of 
regular troops, had th1'o\\"n themselves into the besieged place. 
The army of l\laximin was repulsed in repeated attacks, his 
machines destroyed by sho\vers of artifieial fire; and the 
generous enthusiasm of the Aquileians was exalted into a con- 
fidence of success, by the opinion that Beleulls, their tutelar 
deity, combated in person in the defence of his distressed 
worshippers. 3 .J 
The emperor l\hLxirnus, who had advanced as far as Ra- 
venna, to secure that important place, and to hasten the mili- 
tary preparations, beheld the event of the ,varin the more 
faithful mirror of reason and policy. lIe was too sensible, 
that a single town could not resist the persevering efforts of a 
great army; and he dreaded, lest the enemy, tired with the 
ob
tinate resistance of Aquileia, should on a sudden relinquish 
the fruitless siege, and march directly towards Rome. T1lC 
fate of the empire and the cause of freedom mu
t then be 
committed to the chance of a battle; and what arms could he 
oppose to the veteran legions of the Rhine and Danube? 
Some troops newly levied among the generous but enervated 
YOllth of Italy; and a body of German auxiliaries, on whose 
firmness, in the hour of trial, it was dangerous to depend. In 
the midst of these just alarms, the stroke of domestic conspir- 
acy punished the crimes of l\laximin, and delivered Rome and 
the senate from the calamities that would surely have attended 
the victory of an enraged barbarian. 
The people of Aquileia had scarcely experienced any of 
the common miseries of a siege; their magazines were plenti- 
fully supplied, and several fountains within the walls assured 
then1 of an inexhaustible resource of fresh water. The sol- 


35 Herodian, 1. yiii. p. 272. The Celtic deity was supposed to be 
Apollo, and receiyed under that name the thanks of the senate. A 
temple was likewise built to Venu<) the Bald, in honor of the women 
of Aquileia. who ht1n given up their hair to m
k(> rope') for tho 
militar:r cngi n.e
. 
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diers of 1\Iaximin were, on thc contrary, exposed to thc inc1em- 
ency of the season, the contagion of disease, and the horrors 
of famine. The open country was ruined, the rivers fillE:>d 
wiih the shin, and polluted with blood. A spirit of despair 
and disaf1èction bega[) to diffuse itself 
mong the troops; and 
as they were cut off from all intelligence, they ea
ily believed 
that the whole mnpire had embraced the canse of the scnate, 
and that they were left as devoted victims to perish under the 
impregnable walls of Aquileia. The fierce temper of the 
tyrant was exasperated by disappointments, which he imputed 
to the cowardice of his army; and his wanton and ill-timed 
cruelty, instead of striking terror, inspireJ hatred, and a just 
desire of revenge. A party of Prætorian guards, who trem- 
bled for their wives and children in the camp of A.lba, near 
Rome, executed the scntence of the senate. l\laximin, aban- 
doned by his guards, was slain in his tent, with his 
on, (whom 
he had associated to the honors of the purple,) Anulinus the 
præfect, and the principal ministers of his tyranny.36 The 
sight of their heads, borne on the point of spears, convinced 
the citizens of Aquileia that the siege was at an end; the gates 
of the city were thrown open, a liberal market was provided 
for the hungry troops of Maximin, and the whole army joined 
in solemn protestations of fidelity to the senate and tl1(' people 
of Rome, anù to thcir lawful emperors _Maximus and Balbinus. 
Such was the òeserved fate of a brutal savagc, destitute, as he 
has generally been represented, of every sentimcnt that distin- 
guishes a civilized, or even a human being. The body was 
suited to the soul. The stature of l\Iaximin exceC'ded the 
measure of eight feet, and circumstances almost increùible are 
related of his _matchless strength and appetite. 37 I-lad he lived 
in a less enlightened age, tradition and poetry might well hmye 


:16 Hcrodian, 1. viii. p. 27!). !-list. August. p. 146. The duration 
of )Ia
dmin's reign has not been defined -with much accuracy. except 
by Eutropius, who allows him three years and a fcw days, (1. ix. 1;) 
we may depend on the integrity of the text, as the Latin original is 
checked by the Greek version of Pæanius. 
37 Eight Roman fect and one third, which are equal to above cight 
En
lish feet, as the two mcasures arc to each other in the proportion 
of 9t37 to 1000. See Graves's ùi:-,course on the Roman foot. \Ve are 
told that :Maximin could drink in a <lay an amphora (or about seven 
gallons) of winc, and eat thirtlor forty poun<ls of mcat. lIe cúuld 
move a loa<led wagon, break a hor.,c's leg with his fist, crumble 
stones in his hand, and tear up small tree::; by the roots. See his lifo 
in the _\ugustan IIistor)". 
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described him as one of those monstrous giants, whose super.. 
natural power was constantly exerted for the destruction of 
111ankind. 
It is easier to conceive than to describe the universal joy of 
the Roman world on the fall of the tyrant, the news of which 
is said to have been carried in four days from Aquileia to 
Rome. The return of l\faX1l11US was a triumphal procession; 
his colleague and young Gordian went out to meet him, and 
the three princes made theil' entry into the capital, attended 
by the ambassadors of almost all the cities uf Italy, saluted 
with the splendid offerings of gratitude and superstition, and 
received with the unfeigned acclamations of the senate and 
people, who persuaded themseh-es that a golden age would 
succeed tç an age of iron. 38 The conduct of the two emperors 
corresponded with these expectations. They administered 
justice in person; and the rigoi' of the one was tempered by 
the other's clemency. The oppressive taxes with which l\lax- 
ill1in had loaded the rights of inheritance and succession, were 
repealed, or at least lTIoderated. Discipline was revived, and 
with the advice of the senate many wise laws \vere enacted 
by their Imperial ministers, who euJeavored to restore a civil 
constitution on the ruins of military tyranny. ". \Vhat reward 
may we expect for delivering Rome from a monster?" was 
the question asked by l\laximus, in a monwnt of freedom and 
confidence. Balbinus answered it without hesitation - 
, The 
love of the senate, of the people, and of all mankind." 
" Alas!" replied his more penetrating colleague -
, alas! I 
drE:ad the hatred of the soldiers, and the fatal effects of their 
resentrnent." 39 Ilis apprehensions were but too well justified 
by the event. 
\Vhilst 1\laxirnus was preparing to defend Italy against the 
common foe, Balbinus, who remained at ROlne, had been 
engaged in scenes of blood and intestine discord. Distrust 
and jealousy reigned in the senate; and even in the temples 
where they assembled, every senator carried either open or 
con...,ealed a1111S. In the midst of their deliberations, two vet- 
erans of the guards, actuated either by curiosity or a sinister 
motive, audaciously thrust themselves into the house, and 
advanced by degrees beyond the altar of Victory. Gallicanus, 


38 See the congratulatory letter of Claudius Julianus, the consul, 
to the two emperors, in the Augustan History. 
39 IIist. August. p. 171. 
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a consular, and l\!æcenas, a Prætorian senator, viewed with 
indignation their insolent intrusion: drawing their daggers, 
they laid the spies (for such they deemed them) dead at the 
foot of the altar, and then, advancing to the door of the senate, 
imprudently exhorted the 111ultitude to massacre the Prætorians, 
us the secret adherents of the tyrant. Those who escaped the 
first fury of the tumult took refuge in the camp, which they 
defended with superior advantage against the reiterated attacks 
of the people, assisted by the numerous bands of gladiators, 
the property of opulent nobles. The cIvil war lasted many 
days, with infinite loss and confusion on both sides. When 
the pipes were broken that supplied the camp with water, 
the Prætorians were reduced to intolerable distress; but in 
their turn they llmde desperate sallies into the city, set fire to 
a great number of houses, and filled the streets with the blood 
of the inhabitants. The emperor Balbinus attempted, by inef- 
fectual edicts and precarious truces, to reconcile the factions 
at Rome. But their animosity, though smothered for a while, 
blu'nt with redoubled violence. The soldiers, detesting the 
senate and the people, despised the weakness of a prince, \vho 
wanted either the spirit or the power to command the obedi- 
ence of his subjects. 4o 
After the tyranCs death, his formidable army had acknowl- 
edged, from necessity rather th:1n from choice, the authority 
of l\Iaximus, who transported himself without delay to the 
camp before Aquileia. .As soon as he had received their oath 
of fidelity, he addressed them in tefll1S full of mildness and 
moderation; lamented, rather than arraigned, the wild disor- 
ders of the times, and assured the soldiers, that of all their 
past conduct the senate would remember only their generous 
desertion of the tyrant, and their voluntary return to their 
duty. l\Iaximus enforced his exhortations by a liberal dona- 
tive, purified the camp by a solemn sacrifice of expiation, and 
then dismissed the legions to their several provinces, impressed, 
as he hoped, with a lively sense of gratitude and obedience. 41 
But nothing could reconcile the haughty spirit of the Præto- 
rians. They attended the emperors on the memorable day of 
their public entry into Rome; but amidst thc general accla- 
lnatlOns, the sullen, dejected countenance of the guards suf- 
ficiently declarcd that they considered themselves as the 


VOL. I. 


40 Hcrodian, 1. viii. p. 258. 
41 Hcrodian, I. viii. p. 2] 3. 
ID 
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object, rather than the partners, of the triumph. 'Vhen tbe 
whole body was united in their camp, those who had served 
under :l\1aximin, and those who had rernained at Rome, insen- 
sibly communicated to each other their complaints and appre- 
hcnsÏcms. The 
mpcrors chosen by the army had perished 
with ignominy; those elected by the senate were seated on 
the throne. 42 The long discord between the civil and military 
powers was decided by a war, in which the former had oh. 
tained a complete victory. '-The soldiers must now learn it 
new doctrine of submission to the senate; and whatever clem- 
ency was affected by that politic assembly, they dreaded a 
slow revenge, colored by the name of discipline, and justified 
by fair pretences of the public good. But their fate was still 
in thcir own hands; and if they had courage to despise the 
vain terrors of an impotent republic, it was easy to convince 
the world, that those who were masters of the arms, were 
masters of the authority, of the state. 
\Vhen the senate elected two princes, it is probable that, 
Lesides the declared reason of providing for the various emer- 
gencies of peace and war, they were actuated by the secret 
desire of weakening by division the despotism of the supreme 
magistrate. Their policy was effectual, but it proved fatal 
both to their emperors and to themselves. '-rhe jealousy of 
po\ver was soon exasperated by the difference of character. 
l\laximus despised Balbinus as a luxurious noble, and ,vas in 
his turn disdained by his coHcague as an obscure soldier. 
Their silent discord was understood rather than seen; 43 but 
the mutual consciousness prevented them from uniting in any 
vigorous measures of defence against their common enemies 
of the Prætorian camp. The whole city was employed in the 
Capitoline games, and the emperors were left almost alone in 
the palace. On a sudden, they were alarmed by the approach 
of a troop of desperate assassins. Ignorant of each other's 
situation or designs, (for they already occupied very distant 
apartments,) aîraid to give or to receive assistance, they wasted 
the important moments in idle debates and fruitless recrimina- 
tions. The arri\.al of the guards put an end to the vain strife. 


42 The observation had been made imprudently enough ill the 
acclamations of t.he senate, and with r('garù to the soldiers it carried 
the appearance of a wanton insult, Ili::;t. August. p. 170. 
43 Discordiæ tacitæ, et quæ intclligerclltur potius quam vidcrcntnr. 
llist. August. p. 170. This wcll-ch)8el1 cxpre.'3sion is probahly stolen 
from son:e better writer. 
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'They seized on these emperors of the senate, for such th('y 
caned them with malicious contempt, stripped them of their 
garments, and dragged them in insolent triumph through the 
streets of Rome, with the design of inflicting a slow and cruel 
death on these unfortunate princes. The fear of a rescue 
from the faithful Germans of the Imperial guards, shortened 
their tortures; and their bodies, mangled with a thousand 
wounds, were left exposed to the insults or to the pity of the 
populace. 44 
In the space of a few months, six princes had been cut off 
by the sword. Gordian, who had already received the title of 
Cæsar, was the only person that occurred to the soldiers as 
proper to fill the vacant throne. 45 They carried him to the 
camp, and unanimously saluted him Augustus and Emperor. 
IIis name was dear to the senate and people; his tender age 
promised a long impunity of n1ilitary license; and the sub- 
mission of UOlTle and the provinces to the choice of the Præ- 
torian guards, saved the republic, at the expense indeed of its 
freedom and dignity, from the horrors of a new civil war in 
the heart of the capita1. 46 


4-1 IIerodian, 1. viü. p. 287, 288. 
45 Quia non aliu5 erat in præscnti, is the expression of the Augus- 
tan History. 
4i) Quintus Curtius (1. x. c. 9,) pays an elegant compliment to the 
emperor of the day, for having, by his happy accession, extinguished 
so many firebrands, sheathed so many swords, and put an end to the 
evil::; of a divided government. After \veighing with attention every 
word of the passage, I am of opinion, that it suits better with the 
elevation of Gordian, than with any other period of the Roman his- 
tory. In that case, it may serve to decide the age of Quintus Curtiu
. 
Those who place him under the first Cæsars, argue from the purity 
of his style, but are embarrassed by the silence of Quintilian, in his 
accurate list of Roman historians. *' 



 This conjecture of Gibbon is without foundation. Many passap;es 
in the work of Quintus Curtius clearly place him at an earlier period 
Thu.., in speaking of the Parthians, he says, Hinc in Parthicum perventum 
c
t; tunc ignobilem gentem: nunc caput omnium qui post Euphratem et 
Tigrim amnes siti }{uùro mari terminantur. The Parthian empire had this 
extent only in the first age of the vulgar æra: to that age, therefore, must 
IJe a
s:gned the date of Qaintus Curtius. Although the critics (sa.ys :M. 
de S:lin
e Croix) have multiplied conjectures on this subject, most of them 
have ended by adopting the opinion whi<:h places Quintus Curtius under 
the reign of Claudius. See Just. Lips. ad Ann. Tac. ii. 20. Michel Ie 
Tellier Præf. in Curt. Tillemont lEst. dcs Emp. i. p. 2.-51. Du Bos Reflec- 
t ions sur la. Poesie, 2d Partie. 'l'iraboschi Stf)ria della, Lett. Ital. ii. HU. 
1hamen. crit. des Historiens d' Alexandre, 2d ed. p. 10-1, 819, 850. - G. 
This interminable qUC;::tioll seems <I" muph p(>}"l>lexed (\s ('ver. The first 
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As the third Gordian was only nineteen years of age at the 
time of his death, the history of his life, were it known to us 
with greater accuracy than it really is, would contain Iitt1e 
more than the account of his education, and the conduct of the 
ministers, who by turns abused or guided the simplicity of his 
unexrerienced youth. Immediately after his accession, he 
fen into the hands of his l11othe1"s eunuchs, that pernicious 
vermin of the East, who, since the days of Elagabalus, had 
infested the Roman palace. By the artful conspiracy of these 
wretches, an impenetrable veil was drawn between an innocent 
prince and his oppressed subjects, the virtuous disposition of 
Gordian was deceived, and the honors of the empire sold with- 
out his knowledge, though in a very public l1lanner, to the 
most worthless of mankind. 'Ve are ignorant by what for- 
tunate accident the emperor escaped from this ignominious 
slavery, and devolved his confidence on a minister, whose 
wise counsels had no object except the glory of his sovereign 
and the happiness of the people. It should seem that love and 
learning introduced l\Iisitheus to the favor of Gordian. The 
young prince married the daughter of his master of rhetoric, 
and promoted his father-in-law to the first offices of the empire. 
Two admirable lefters that passed between them are still 
extant. The minister, \vith the conscious dignity of virtue, 
congratulates Gordian that he is delivered from the tyranny of 
the eunuchs,47 and still more that he is sensible of his deliver- 
ance. The emperor acknowledges, with an anliable con.. 
fusion, the errors of his past conduct; and laments, with sin- 
gular propriety, the l11isfortune of a monarch, from whom a 
venal tribe of courtiers perpetually labor to conceal the 
truth. 48 


47 Rist. August. p. 161. From some hints in the two letters, I 
"hoiliel expect that the eunuchs were not expelled the palace without 
some degree of gentle violence, and that the young VonHan rather 
approved of, than consented to, their disgrace. 
4
 Duxit uxorem filiam :\1isithei, quem caus<'\. cloqucntiæ dignum 
parcntel.ì. su<Ì. putavit; et præfectum statim fecit; post quod, non 
puerile jam et coutemptibile vidcbatur imperium. 


argument of 'M. Guizot is a strong one, except that Pal,thian is often used 
by later writers for l>ersian. CUll
ius, in his preface to an edition pub- 
lished at Helmstadt, (1802,) maintains the opinion of Bag-nolo, which as- 
signs Q. Curtius to the time of Constantine the Great, Schmieder, in his 
edit. Gotting. 1803, sums up in this sentence, ætatem Cmtii ignomri pa- 
lam est. - M. 
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The life of l\tisitheus had been spent in the 1- Tofession of 
}et
ers, not of arms; yet such was the versatile genius of that 
great man, that, when he was appointed Prætorian Præfect, 
he discharged the Inilitary duties of his place with vigor and 
ability. The Persians had invaded l\lesopotamia, and threat- 
ened Antioch. By the persuasion of his father-in-law, the 
young emperor quitted the luxury of Rome, opened, for the 
last time recorded in history, the temple of Janus, and 
marched in person into the East. On his approach, with a 
great army, the Persians withdrew their garrisons frm'll the 
cities which they had already taken, and retired from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris. Gordian enjoyed the pleasure of .... 
an'nouncing to the senate the first success of his anus, which 
he ascribed, with a becoming nlodesty anù gratitude, to the 
wi
ùom of his father and Præfect. During the whole expe- 
dition, l\Iisitbeus watched over the safety and discipline of 
the army; whilst he prevented their dangerous murmurs by 
maintaining a regular plenty in the camp, and by establishing 
ample magazines of vinegar, bacon, straw, barley, and wheat, 
in all the cities of the frontier. 49 But the prosperity of 
Gordian expired with Misitheus, who died of a flux, not with- 
out very strong suspicions of poison. Philip, his successor in 
the præfecture, was an Arab by birth, and consequently, 
in the earlier part of his life, a robber by profession. His 
rise from so obscure a station to the first dignities of the 
empire, seems to prove that he was a bold and able leader. 
But his boldness prompted hiln to aspire to the throne, anù 
his abilities were employed to supplant, not to serve, his indul- 
gent master. The minds of the soldiers ,vere irritated by an 
artificial scarcity, created by his contrivance in the camp; 
and the distress of the army was attributed to the youth and 
incapacity of the prince. It is not in our power to trace the 
successive steps of the secret coi1spiracy and open sedition, 
which were at length fatal to Gordian. A sepulchral monu- 
Inen! was erected to his Inemo:ryon the spot 50 where he was 
4.9 JIist. August. p. 1G2. Aurelius Victor. Porphyrius in Vito 
lllotin. ap. }'abricium, Biblioth. Græc. 1. iy. c. 36. The philosopher 
}llotinus accompanied the army, prompted by the love of knowledgc, 
and by the hope of penetrating a.'; far as India. 
50 About twenty miles from the little town of CircesiuID, on the 
frontier of the two empires.. 


· Now Ke!"kûsia; placed in the angle formed by the juncture of the 
Chaboras, or al Khabuur, with the Euphrates. This situatil}ll appeared so 
19 * 
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killed, near the conflux of the Euphrates with the little riveI' 
Aboras.5 1 The fortunate Philip, raised to the empire by th(, 
votes of the soldiers, found a ready obedience frOlll the 
senate and the provinces.5 2 
'Ve cannot forbear tmnscribing the ingenious, though 
sonlewlmt fanciful description, which a celebrated writer 
of our own times has traced of the n1ilitary governmf'nt of 
the lloman empire. "'Vhat in that age was called the Ro- 
man empire, was only an irregular republic, not unlike the 
aristocracy 53 of Algiers,54 where the militia, possessed of the 
sovereignty, creates and deposes a magistrate, who is styled 
a Dey. Perhaps, indeed, it may be laid down as a general 
rule, that a military government is, in some respects, more 
repu blican than monarchical. N or can it be saId that the 
soldiers only partook of the government by their disobedience 
and rebellions. The speeches made to them by the emperors, 
were they not at length of the same nature as those former!}' 
pronounced to the people by the consuls and the tribunes? 
.A..nd although the armies had no regular place or forms of 
assembly; though their debates were short, their action sud- 
den, and their resolves seldom the result of cool reflection 
did they not dispose, with absolute sway, of the public for- 
tune? \Vhat was the emperor, except the minister of a 


51 The inscription (which contained a very singular pun) \Va!'> erased 
by the order of Licinius, who claimed some degree of relation!'hip to 
})hilip, (IIiost. August. p. 165;) but the tumulus, or mound of earth 
which formed the sepülchre, still subsisted in the time of Julian. See 
.A.mmian 
iarccllin. xxiii. 5. 
52 Aurelius Victor. Eutrop. ix. 2. Orosius, vii. 20. Ammianus 

Iarcdlinus, xxiii. 5. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 19. Philip, who was a native 
of J3ostra, was about forty years of age. * 
õ3 Can the epithet of Aristocracy be applied, with any propriety, to 
the government of Algiers? Every military government floats be- 
tween two extremes of ab'301ute monarchy and wild democracy. 
ó4 The military republic of the 
iamclukes in Egypt ,'..-auld have 
afforded )1. de 
lontesquieu (see ÇOllsiderations sur la Grandeur et la 
Decadence des Romains, c. 16) a justcr and more noble parallel. 


advantageous to Diocletian, that he raised fortifications to make it the 
bulwark of the empire 011 the side of Mesopotamia. D'Anvi11e, Geog. Anc. 
ii. 196. - G. It is the Carchemish of the Olù. Testament, 2 Chron. J\.xx\". 
20. J cr. xlvi. 2. -1\1. 
;If :Kow Bosra. It was once the metropolis of a province named Arabia, 
and the chief city of Auranitis, of which the name is preserved in Belcd 
Hauran, the limits of which mect the desert. D'Amille, Geog. Anc. ii 
188. According to Victor, (in Cæsar.,) Philip was a nati,e of Trachonitis 
another pro,ince of Arabia. - G. 
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violent governmcnt, elected for the private benofit of the 
soldiers? 
" \Vhen the army had elected Philip, who was Prætorian 
præfect to the third Gordian, the latter demanded that he 
might remain sole emperor; he was unable to obtain it. lIe 
requested that the power might be equally divided between 
them; the army would not listen to his speech. He con- 
,>cnted to be degraded to the rank of Cæsar; the favor was 
refused him. I-Ie desired, at least, he might be appointed 
Prætorian præfect; his prayer was rcjected. Finally, he 
pleaded for his life. The army, in these several judgments, 
exercised the supreme magistracy." According to the histo- 
rian, whose doubtful narrative the President De l\lontesquieu 
has adopted, Philip, who, during the whole transaction, had 
preserved a sullen silence, was inclined to spare the innocent 
life of his benefactor; till, recollecting that his innocence 
might excite a dangerous c0111passion in the Roman world, he 
commanded, without regard to his suppliant cries, that he 
should be seized, stripped, and led away to instant death. 
After a moment's pause, the inhUll1an sentence was exe- 
cuted. 55 
On his return from the East to Rome, Philip, desirous of 
obliterating the memory of his crimes, and of captivating 
the afiections of the people, s01emnized the secular games 
with infinite pomp and magnificence. Since their institution 
or revival by Augustus,56 they had been celebrated by Clan- 


55 The Augustan History (p. 163, 164) cannot, in this instance, be 
reconciled with itself or with probability. How could Philip con- 
{lemn his predecessor, and yet consecrate his memory? IIow could 
he order his public execution, and Joet, in his letters to the senate, 
exculpate himself from the guilt of his death? Philip, though an 
ambitious usurper, was by no means a mad tyrant. Some chrono- 
logical difficulties have likewise been discovered by the nice eyes of 
Tillemont and 
luratori, in this supposed association of Philip to the 
empire.. 
56 The account of the last supposecl celebration, though in an 
enlightened period of history, was so very doubtful and obscure, that 
the altcrnatiyc seems not doubtful. \Vhen the popish jubilees, tho 


. ,V cnck endeavors to reconcile thesc discrepancies. He supposes that 
Gordian was led away, and died a natural death in prison. This is directly 
contrary to the statement of Capitolinus and of Zosimus, whom he adduces 
in support of his theory. He is mere successful iI.I his preccdents of 
usurpers deifying the victims of thcir ambition. Sit ah-'us, dummúdo nOD 
8it VIVUS. - 1tl. 
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rlius, by Domitian, and by Sever us, and were now renewed 
the fifth time, on the accOlnplishment of the full period of a 
thousand years from the foundation of Rome. Every cir- 
cumstance of the secular games W&s s
'dlful)y adapted tc 
inspire the superstitious mind with deep and solemn rever- 
ence. The long interval between them 57 exceeded the term 
of hUD1...'ln life; and as none of the spectators had already 
scen theIn, none could flatter thelTIsclves ,vith the expectation 
of beholding them a second time. The mystic sacrifices 
Ncre pcrforn1ed, during three nights, on the banks of the 
fyber; and the Cmnpus l\lartius resounded with rnusic and 
lIances? and was illuminated with innumerable lamps and 
torches. Slaves and strangers were excluded from any par- 
1
cipatio.n in these national cerelTIonies. A chorus of twenty- 
seven youths, and as many virgins, of noble families, Dnd 
whose parents were both ali\Tc, implored the propitious gods 
in favor of the present, and for tlle hope of the risiug genera- 
tion; requesting, in religious hymns, that according to the 
faith of their ancient oracles, they would still maintain the 
virtue, the felicity, and the empire of the Roman people. 58 
The magnificence of Philip's shows and entertainments daz- 
zled the eyes of the multitude. The devout were employed 
in the rites cf superstition, whilst the reflecting few revolved 
in their anxious Ininds the past history and the future fate o.f 
the elnpire. 
Since Romulus, with a small band of shepherds and out- 
laws, fortificd himself on the hills near the Tyber, ten 
centuries had already elapscd.5
 During the four first nges, 
the Romans, in the laborious school of povcrty, had acquired 


copy of the secular games, were invented by BonifaC'C VII., the crafty 
pope pretended that he only reviYe<:l an ancient institution. See 
1. 
Ie Chais, Lettrcs BU:r les Jubilès. 
57 Either of a hundred vr a hundred and tcn years. Yano and 
Livyadopted the former opinion, but the i.P..fallible authority of the 
Sybilconsecratcd the la.tter
 (Censorinus de Die Xatal. c. 17.) The 
emperors Claudius and Philip, however, did not trcat the oracle with 
implicit respect. 
ii
 The idea of the secular gnmcs is bcst un(lerstoocl from the poem 
t)f Horace, and the d.escription of Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 167, &.c. 
59 The received calculation of Y RlTO assigns .to the foundation of 
Rome an æ:ra that corresponds with the 754th year before Christ. Eut 

o little is the chronology of Rome to be depended on, in the more 
early ages, that Sir Isaac N cwton has brought the same event as low 
as the year 621 rCompare Nicbuhr, vol. i. p. 2n. - )1.) 
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the virtues of war and government: by the vigorous exertion 
of those virtues, and by the assistance of fortune, they had 
Dbtained, in the course of the three succeeding centuries, an 
absolute empire over lTIany countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. The last three hundred years had been consumed in 
apparent prosperity and internal dec1ine. The nation of sol- 
diers, lTIagistrates, and legislators, who composed the thirty 
five tribes of the Roman people, was dissolved into tho 
common mass of mankind, and confoundEd with the n1illions 
of servile provincials, who had received the name, without 
aòopting the spirit, of Romans. A mercenary army, levied 
among the subjects and barbarians of the frontier, was the 
only order of Inen who preserved and abused thcir independ- 
ence. By their tumu1tuary election, a Syrian, a Guth, or an 
Arab, was exalted to the throne of Rome, and invested with 
despotic power over the conquests and over the country of 
the Scipios. 
The limits of the ROlllan empire still extended from the 
'\Vestern Ocean to the Tigris, and frOlTI l\Iount Atlas to the 
Rhine and the Danube. To the undiscerning eye of the vul- 
gar, Philip appeared a monarch no less powerful than IIadrian 
or Augustus had formerly been. The furm was still the same, 
but the animating health and vigor were fled. The ind ustry 
of the people was discouraged and exhausted by a long series 
of oppression. The discipline of the legions, which alone, 
after the extinction of every other virtue, had propped the 
greatness of the state, was corrupted by the ambition, or re- 
laxed by the weakness, of the emperors. The strength of the 
frontiers, which had always consisted in arms rather than in 
fortifications, was insensibly undermined; and the fairest 
provinces \vere left exposed to the rapaciousness or ambition 
of the barbarians, who soon discovered the declint of the 
Ron1an empire. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE STATE OF PERSIA AFTER THE RESTORATION OF THE 
l\IONARCHY BY ARTAXERXES. 


\VHENEVER Tacitus indulges himself in those beautiful 
episodes, in which he relates some domestic transaction of 
the Germans or of the Parthians, his principal object is to 
relieve the attention of the reader frOlTI a uniform scene of 
vice and misery. From the reign of .l\ugustus to the time 
of Alexander Severus, the enemies of R01ne were in her 
bosom - the tyrants and the soldiers; and her prosperity had 
a very distant and fe
ble interest in the revolutions that might 
happen beyond the Rhine and the Euphrates. But when the 
military order had levelled, in wild anarchy, the power of the 
prince, the laws of the senate, and even the discipline of the 
camp, the barbarians of the North and of the East, who had 
long hovered on the frontier, boldly attacked the provinces of 
a declining monû.rchy. Their vexatious inroads were changed 
into formidable irruptions, and, after a long vici
situde of mu- 
tual calamities, many tribes of the victorious invaders estab- 
lished themselves in the provinces of the Roman Empire. To 
obtain a clearer knowledge of these great events, we shall 
endeavor to form a previous idea of the character, forces, and 
designs of those nations who avenged the cause of Hannibal 
und Mithridates. 
In the more early ages of the world, whilst the forest that 
l.;overed Europe afforded a retreat to a few wandering savages, 
lÌle inhabitants of Asia were already collected into populous 
cities, and reduced under extensive empires, the scat of the 
arts, of luxury, and of despotisn1. The Assyrians rC'igned 
over the East,} till the sceptre of Ninus and Scn1iramis dropped 


1 An ancient chronologist, quoted by Yelleius Paterculus, (1. i. c. 6,) 
observes, that the Assyrians, the 
Iedes, the Persians, and the :Macedo- 
nians, reigned over Asia one thousand nine hundred and ninety-five 
years, from the accession of Ninus to the defeat of Antiochus by the 
Romans. As the latter of these great events happened 2
a )'ears heforo 
Chri:;t, the for:ner may be placed 2181 )'cars before the same lClu.. 
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from the hands of their enervated successors. The l\Icdes 
and the Babylonians divided their power, and were themselves 
swallowed up in the monarchy of the Persians, whose arms 
could not be confined within the narrow limits of Asia. Fol- 
lowed, as it is said, by two millions of '/nen, Xerxes, the de- 
scendant of Cyrus, invaded Greece. Thirty thousand sol- 
diers, under the command of Alexander, the son of Philip, 
who was intrusted by the Greeks with their glory and revenge, 
were sufficient to subdue Persia. The princes of the house 
of SeIeucus usurped and lost the l\lacedonian command over 
the East. About the SaIne time, that, by an ignominious 
treaty, they resigned to the Romans the country on this side 
!\fount Tarus, they were driven by the Parthians,* an obscure 
horde of Scythian origin, from all the provinces of Upper 
Asia. The formidable power of the Parthians, which spread 
from India to the frontiers of Syria, was in its turn subverted 
by Ardshir, or Artaxerxes; the founder of a new dynasty, 
which, under the name of Sassanides, governed Persia till the 
invasion of the Arabs. This great revolution, whose fatal 
influence was soon experienced by the Romans, happened in 
the fourth year of Alexander Severus, two hundred and twen- 
ty-six years after the Christian æra. 2 t 


The Astronomical Observations, found at Babylon by Alexander, 
went fifty years higher. 
2 In the five hundred and thirty-eighth year of the æra of Selcu- 

 us. See Agathias, 1. ii. p. 63. This great event (such is the care- 
lessness of the Orientals) is placed by Eutychius as high as the tenth 
year of Commodus, and by .Moses of Chorene as low as the reign of 
Philip. Ammianus 
Iarcellinus has so servilely copied (xxiii. 6) his 
ancient materials, which are indeed very good, that he describes the 
family of the Arsacides as still seated on the Persian throne in the 
middle of the fourth century. 


· The Parthians were a tribe of the Indo-Germanic branch which dwelt 
on the south-east of the Caspian, and belong-ed to the same race as the 
Getæ, the Massagetæ, and other nations, confounded by the ancients under 
the vague denomination of Seythians. Klaproth, Tableaux Hist. de l' Asic, 
p. 40. Strabo (p. 7'.17) calls the Parthians Carduchi, i. e., the inhabitants 
of Curdistan. - M. 
t The Persian History, if the poetry of the Shah Nameh, the Book of 
Kings, may deserve that name, mentions four dynasties from the earlie:st 
ag-es to the invasion of the Saracens. The Shah N ameh was composed 
with the ,.iew of perpetnating the remains of the original Persian recordG 
or tradition;; which had survived the Saracenic invasion. The task was 
undertaken by the poet Dukiki, and afterwards, under the patronage of 
Mahmood of Ghazlli, completed by I,'erdnsi. The first of these dynasties 
is that of Kaiomors, as Sir \V. Jones observes, the dark and fabulous period; 
the second, that of the Kaianian, the heroic and poetical, in which the 
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Artaxerxes had served with great reputation in the ar-mleiJ 
of Artaban, the last king of tile Parthians, and it appears that 
he was driven into exile and rebellion by royal ingratitude, 
the customary reward for superior nlerit. His birth ,vas 
obscure, and the obscurity equally gave room to the asper- 
sions of his enemies, and the flattery of his adherents. If we 
credit the scandal of the former, Artaxerxes sprang fi'om the 
illegitinlate commerce of a tanner
s wife with a common 
soldier. 3 The latter represent him as descended from a branch 
of the ancient kings of Persia, though time and misfortune had 
graduaJly reduced his ancestors to the humble station of pri. 
vate citizens. 4 As the lineal heit' of the monarchy, he asserted 
bis right to the throne, and chal1enged the no1)le task of deliv- 
ering the Persians from the oppression under which they 
groaned above five centuries since the death of Darius. The 
Parthians ,vere defeated in three great battles.* In the last 
of these their king Artaban was slain, and the spirit of the 
nati<....... was forever broken.5 The authority of Artaxerxes was 
solemnly acknowledged in a great assembly held at Balch in 
Khorasan.t Two younger brunches of the royal house of 
Arsaces were confounded among the prostra.te satraps. A 
third, more mindful of ancient grandeur than of present neces- 
sity, attempted to retire, with a numerous tram of yassals, 
towards thcir kinsman, the I\ing of Armenia; but this little 
army of deserters was intercepted, and cut off, by the vigi- 
lance of the conqueror,6 who boldly assumed the double dia.. 


S The tanner's name 1Ya
 Dabc-c; the soldier's, Sas.c;an: from the 
former Artaxcrxes obtaincd the surname of Babegan, ii'om the latter 
all his dcscendants have been styled SassanÙles. 
4 D'Herbclot, nibliotheque O
'icntale, Ardsltir. 
[) Dion Cassius, 1. lxxx. IIeroùian, 1. vi. p. 207. Abulpharagius 
Dynast. p. 80. 
6 See ::\108cs Chorcncnsis, 1. ii. c. 65-71. 


learned have discoyc-red some curiour;;, and imagined some fanciful, analo- 
gies with the Jewish, the Greek, and the Roman accounts of the eastern 
world. See, on the Shah Nameh, Translation by Goern's, with Van Ham- 
mer's Review, Vienna Jahrhuch yon Lit. 17, 7.'), 77. Malcolm's Persia, 
8vo. ed. i. [jt)3. 1\lacan's Preface to his Critical Edition of the Shah Nameh. 
On the early Persian History, a very sensiLle aùstract of ,arious opinions 
in Malcoìm's JEst. of J>ersia. -1\I. 
.. In the plain of Hoormuz, the son of Babc1{ was hailed in the field with 
the proud title of 
hahan Shah, king of kings - a name ever since assumed 
by the sovereigns of Persia. Malcolm, i. 71. - 
I. 
t S('c the rcrsin.n account of the risc of Ardeschir Bahegan, in :Malcolm. 
i. 69. - :\1. 
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ðem, and th
 title of King of Kings, which had been enjoyed 
by his predecessor. But these pompous titles, instead of 
gratifying the vanity of the Persian, served only to admonish 
him of his dutv, and to inflame in his soul the am hition of 
restoring, in tl{elf full splenJ
r, the religion and empire of 
Cyrus. 
I. During the long servitude of Persia 1.lOder the r\Iacedollmll 
and the Parthian yoke, the nations of Europe and Asia had 
mutually adopted and corrupteJ each other's superstitions. 
The Arsacides, indeed, practised the worship of the l\lagi; 
but they disgraced and polluted it. with a various n1i
ture of 
foreign idolatry.* The memory of Zoroaster, thE, ancient 
prophet and philosopher of the Pcrsians,7 was still rp.vered in 
the East; but the obsolete anJ mysterious language, in which 
the Zendavesta was composed,s opened a field of dispute to 
seventy sects, who variously eXplained the fundamental doc- 


7 Ilyde and Prideaux, working up the Persian legends anù their 
own conjectures into a n'ry agreeable story, represent Zoroaster as a 
contemporary of Darius JIystaspes. But it is suificicJlt to observe, that 
the Greek writers, -who lived almost in the a;;e of Darius, agree in 
. placing the æra of Zoroaster many hundreJ, or eyen thousand, years 
b('fore their own time. The judicious eritiei.sm of :\1r. l\Ioyle per- 
ceived, and maintained against his uncle Dr. l'riùeaux, the antiquity 
Df the _Per::;ian prophet. See hi
 work, vol. ii. t 
8 That ancient idiom was calleel the Zcnd. The language of the 
commentary, the l)ehlvi, though much more modern, has ceased 
many ages ago to be a living tongue. This faet alone (if it is allowed 
fiS authentic) sufficiently warrant::; the antiquity of tho.3e writing::; 


. Silyestre de Sac)' (Antiquitrs de la Perse) has proYûd the neglect of 
the 7.oroastrian religion under the Parthian king
. - ]H. 
t There arc three leading theories concerning the ag<, of .Zoroaster: 
1. That which assigns him to an age of great and almost indefinite anti- 
quity - it is that of Moyle, adopted by Gibbon, Yolney, Rerher{'hes snr 
"Histoire, ii. 2. Rhode, also, (die Heilif!c S,tge, &c.,) in a very ingenious 
and ably-dcveloped theory, throws the Bactrian prophet far back into 
..mtiquity. 2. Foucher, (lHi'm. de l' Acad. xxvii. 2.5:
,) Tychsen. (in Com. 
Soc. Gott. ii. 112,) Hceren, (Idcen. i. 4.jf),) and reccnfil.y HÜlty, identify the 
GY:5htasp of thc Persian mythologi('al history with Cyaxares the First, the 
kmg of the Medes, and consiùer the religion to be Median in its origin. 
M. Guizot considers thi
 opinion mo.;;t proLJ
hlf', note in loco 3. Hyde, Pri- 
dpaux, AnquC'til du Perron, Klpukpr, Herder, Goerrcs, prythen-Ge- 
fichichte,) Von lIamnwr, ('Vicn. Jahrbuch, vol. ix.,) Malcolm, (i. 528,) De 
Gnigniaut, (I
elig'. ùe l' Antiq. 2d part, yol. iiL,) Klaproth, (Tableaux de 
l' Asie, p. 21,) make Gu,,>htasp Da1'Ïus Hystasp('>
, and ZI,roaster his con- 
temporary. The silpnce of Hcrodotus appears the great objection to thi!ol 
theory. Some writers, as 1\1. :Foucher, (rf'stin
, a::; )1. Guizot observes on 
the doubtful authority of Pliny,) maliC more than one Zoroaster, and so 

ttcmpt to reconcile the conflicting theories. - . 
VOL. T. 20 
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trines of their religion, and were all indifferendy derided by a 
crowd of infidels, who rejected the divine mission and mira- 
cles of the prophet. '1'0 suppress the idolaters, reunite the 
sehismatics, and confute the unbelievers, by the infallible 
decision of a general council, the pious Artaxerxes Slun. 


which 1\1. d'.A.llquetil has brought into Europe, and translated into 
French. '* 


· Zend signifies life, living. The word means, either the collection of 
the canonical books of the ft)llowers of Zoroaster, or the language itself in 
which they are written. 'fhey are the books that contain the worn of life, 
whether the language was originally called Zcnd, or whether it was so 
called from the contents of the Looks. Ayesta means word, oracle, reve- 
lation: this term is not the title of a pal"ticular work, but of the collection 
of the books of Zoroaster, as the reyelation of Ormuzd. This collection 
is sometimes called Zend3.vesta, sometimes briefly Zend. 
The Zend was the ancient language of Media, as is proved by its affinity 
with the dialects of Armenia and Georgia; it was already a dead language 
under the Arsacides in the country which was the scene of the events re- 
corded in the Zendavesta. Some critics, among others Richardson and 
Sir 'V. Jones, ha,-e called in question the antiquity of these books. The 
o'ormer pretended that the Zend had never been a written or spoken lan- 
guage, but had been invented in the later times by the Magi, for the pur- 

oses of their art; but Kleuker, in the dissertations which he added to 
those of Anquetil and the Abbe:' Foucher, has proycd that the Zend was a 

iving and spoken language. - G. Sir \V. Jones appears to have aban- . 
doncd his doubts, on discovering the affinity between the Zend and the 
Sanskrit. Since the time of Kleuker. this question has been investigated 
:>y many learned scholars. Sir 'V. Jones, I..eyden, (Asiat. Research. x. 
283,) and Mr. Erskine, (Bombay Trans. ii. 299,) consider it a derivativ
 
from the Sanskrit. The antiquity of the Zendavesta has likewise been 
asserted by Ra
k, the great D.Ulish linguist, who, according to :Malcolm, 
brought back from the East fresh transcripts and additions to those pub- 
lished by Anquetil. According to Hask, the Zend and Sanskrit are si!'ter 
dialects; the one the parent of the Persian, the other of the Indian fam- 
ily of languages. - G. and 
I. But the suùject is most satisfactorily illus- 
trated in Bopp's comparatÏ\e Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Lithuanian, Gothic, and German languages. I3erlin, 1833-5. According 
to Bopp, the Zend is, in some respects, of more remarkable structure than 
the San"krit. Parts of the Zendavesta have been published in the original, 
by M. Bonrnouf, at Paris, and 1\!. Olshausen, in Hamburg. -:M. 
The Pehhi was the language of the countries bordering on Assyria, and 
}1robably of Assyria itself, l>ehh-i signifies valor, heroism; the Pehlyi, 
therefore, was the lê
\guage of the ancient heroes and kings of Persia, the 
valiant. (Mr. Erskine prefers the derivation from Fehla, a 'border. - M. 
It contains a number of Aramaic roots. Anquetil considered it formed 
from the Zend. Kleuker does not adopt this opinion. The Pehlvi, he 
E3.YS, is much more flowing, and less overcharged with vowels, than the 
Zend. The books of Zoroaster, first written in Zend, were afterwards 
translated into Pehlvi and Parsi. The Pehhi had fallen into disuse ulld('r 
the dynasty of the Sar;;sanidcs, but the learned still wrote it. The Parsi, 
the dialect of Pars or Farristan, was then the prevailing- dialect. Kleuker, 
Anhang. ZUnI Zend Avesta, 2, ii. part i. p. 1.58, part ii. 31. - G. 
Mr. :Erskine (Bombay Transactions) considC'rs the cÀisting Zcndavcsta 

 have b
.u compiled in the time of .A.rdcschir Babhc!!an. - '!\" 
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moned the l\Iagi from all parts of his dominions. These 
priests, who had so long sIghed in contempt and obscurity, 
obeyed the welcome sumrnons; and on the appointed day 
appeared, to the number of about eighty thousand. But as 
the debates of so tU111UltUOUS an assembly could not have been 
directed by the authority of reLlson, or influenced by the art of 
policy, the Persian synod was reduced, by successive opera- 
tions, to forty thousand, to four thousand, to four hundred, to 
forty, and at last to seven l\lagi, the most respected for their 
learning and piety. One of these, Erdaviraph, a yùung but 
holy prelate, received from the hands of his brethren three 
cups of soporiferous wine. I-Ie drank them off, and instantly 
fell into a long and profound sleep. As soon as he waked, 
he related to the king and to the believing multitude, his jour- 
ney to heaven, and his intimate conferences with the Deity. 
Every doubt was silenced by this supernatural evidence; and 
the articles of the faith of Zoroaster 'were fixed with equal 
authority and precision. 9 A short delineation of that cele- 
brated system will be found useful, not only to display the 
character of the Persian nation, but to illustrate many of their 
n10st important transactions, both in peace and war, with the 
Roman empire.l O 
The great and fundamental article of the system, was the 
celebrated doctrine of the two principles; a bold and injudi- 
cious attempt of Eastern philosophy to reconcile the existence 
of moral and physical evil with the attributes of a beneficent 
Creator and Governor of the world. The first and original 
Bein
, in whOln, or by whom, the universe exists, is denominated 
in the writings of Zoroaster, Time without bounds; t but it must 
be confesserl, that this infinite substance seems rather a llleta- 
physical abstraction of the mind, than a real object endowed 


9 Hyde de Religione veterum rers. c. 21. 
10 I have principally drawn this account from the Zen(lavesta of 
'\1. d' Anquetil, and the Sadder, su
ioined to Dr. Hyde's treatise. It 
must, however, be confessed, that the studied obscurity of a prophet, 
the figurative style of the East, and the deceitful medium of a :Frcnch 
or Latin version, may have betrayed us i.nto error and heresy, in this 
abridgment of Persian theology.. 


'If It is to be regretted that Gibbon followed the post-::\Iahometan Sadder 
of Hyde.-M. 
t Zeruane Akerene, so translate(l by Anquetil and Klcuker. There is a 
dissertation of Foucher on this subject, 1\1c'JIl. de l' Acad. des Inser. t. xxix. 
Acrording to Dohlen ((b.s alte Illdien) it is the San:
krjt Stlrc({m AkarmwJn, 
the Uncreated \Vhole; or, according to }'rcù. Schlegel, Sa/"vam Akll,ú,yyam. 
the U !lCI uaic Iudi vi:,iLlc. - .i\I. 
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with self-consciOusness, or possessed of n10ra] perfections. 
From either the blind or the intelligent operation of this in- 
finite Time, which bears but too near an affinity with the cbaos 
of the Greeks, the two secondary but active principles of the 

ll1Ï\'erse, were from all eternity produced, Ormusd anù Ahri- 
man, each of them possessed of the powers of creation, but 
each disposed, by his invariable nature, to exercise them with 
different designs. * The principle of good is eternully ab- 
sorbed in light; the principle of evil eternally buried in dark- 
ness. The wise benevolence of Ormusd formed man capable 
of virtue, and abundantly provided his fair habitation with the 
materials of happiness. By his vigilant providence, the mo- 
tion of the planets, the order of the seascns
 and the temper- 
ate 111ixture of the elements, are preserved But the Inalice 
of Ahriman has long since pierced Ormusd's egg; or, in 
other words, has violated the harmony of his works. Since 
that fatal eruption, the most n1inute articles of good and evil 
are intimately intermingled and agitated together; the rank- 
est poisons spring up amidst the most salutary plants; deluges, 
earthfIuakes, and conflagrations attest the conflict of Nature, 
and the little world of man is perpetually shaken by vice and 
misfortune. 'Yhilst the rest of human kind are led away cap- 
tives in the chains of their infernal enemy, the faithful Persian 
alone reserves his religious adoration for his friend and pro- 
tector Ormusd, and fights under his banner of light, in the full 
confick'nce that he shall, in the last day, share the glory of his 
triumph. At that decisive period, the enlightened wisdom of 
goodness will render the power of Ormusd superior to tho 
furiùus malice of his rival. Ahriman and his followers, dis- 
armed and subdued, will sink into their native darkness; and 
virtue will maintain the eternal peace and harmony of the 
universe. ll t 


Jl The modern Parsecs (and in some degree the Sadder) exalt 
Ormusd into the first and omnipotent cause, whilst they degra(lc 
Ahriman into an inferior but rebellious spirit. Their desire of pleas- 
'ng the .:\IahoIllctans may have contributed to refine their theological 
!}"stem. 
· This is an error. Ahriman was not forced by his inyariable nature to 
do evil; the Zendavesta expressly recognizes (see the Izesehne) that he 
was born [food, that in his origin he was light,. envy rendered him evil; he 
became jealous of the power and attributps of Ormuzd; then light was 
changed into darknes
, and Ahriman wa
 precipitated into the ahyss. See 
the Abridgment of the Doctrine of the Ancient Persians, by Anquetil, c. 
ii. 
 2. -G. 
t According- to the Zenrlav('
ta, Ahriman will not he annihilated or pre- 
cipit:.lted forever into ùarknos:s: at t;he rc::>urrection of the ,lead he will La 
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fhe theology of Zoroaster was darkly comprehended by 
foreigners, and even by the far greater number of his disci- 
pIes; but the most careless observers were struck with the 
philosophic Rimplicity of the Persian worship. " That people," 
says Herodotust
" rejects the use of temples, of altars, and 
of statues, and smiies at the folly of those nations who im- 
agine that the gods are sprung from, or bear any afllnity 
with, the human nature. The tops of the highest mountains 
are the places chosC'n for sacrifices. Hymns and prayers 
are the principal worship; the Supreme God, who fills the 
wide circle of heaven, is the object to whom th(>y are aù- 
dressed. " Yet, at the same time, in the true spirit of a 
polytheist, he accuseth them of adoring Earth, \Vater, Fire, 
the \Vinds, and the Sun and 1\100n. But the Persians of every 
age have denied the charge, and explained the equivocal con- 
duct, n;hich might appear to give a color to it. The clements, 
and more particularly Fire, Light, and the Sun, whom they 
caUed l\Iithra,t were the objects of their religious reverence, 


12 Herodotus, 1. i. c. 131. But Dr. Prideaux thinks, with reason, 
that the use of temples was afterwards permitted in the )Iagian 
religion. · 


entirely defeated by Ormnzd, his power will be destroyed, his kingdom 
o'(ìrthrown to its foundations
 he will himself be purified in torrents of 
melting metal; he will Lhange his heart and his will, become holy, hea ven- 
ly, establish in his dominions the law and word of O
nuzd, unite himself 
,vith him in everlasting friendship, and both will sing hymns in honor of 
the Great Eternal. 
ee Anquetil's Ahrirlgment. Klenker, Anhang, part 
iii. p. 8.3, 36; and the Iz('sehne, one of the books of the Zendayesta. Ac- 
cording to the Sadder Dun-Deheseh, a more modern work, Ahriman is to 
be annihilated: but this is contrary to the text itself of the Zendayesta, 
and to the idea which its author gives of the kingdom of Eternity, after 
the twelve thousand YC:1rs assigned to the contest betyw'een Good and Evil. 
-G. 
* The pyræa, or fire temples of the Zoroastrians, (ob<;erves Kleuker, 
Persica, p. 16,) were only to be found in :l\1edia or .Aè..erùidjan, provinces 
into which II erorlotus did not penetrate. - M. 
t Among the Persians :Mithra is not the SUll: Anquetil has contested 
and triumphantly refuted the opinion of tho:-;e who confound them, mid it 
is evidently contrary to the te
t of the Zendave
ta. :Hithra is the first of 
the genii, or i=f'd.s, created by Ormuzd; it is he who watches over all nature. 
Ilence arose the mi
apprehension of some of the Greeks, who have said. 
that :\Iithra was the summus deus of the Persians: he has a thousand e,lrs 
and ten thousand eyes. The Chaldeans appear to have assigned him a 
higher rank than the Persians. It is he who bestows npon the earth the 
light of the snn. The sun, named Khor, (brightness,) is thus an inferior 
genius, who, with many other genii, bears a part in the functiuns of l\lithra. 
l'hese as
istant genii to another genius are called his kamkars; but in the 
Zendavesta they arc never confounded. On the days sacred to a particular 
genius, the Persian ought to recite, not only the prayers addressed to bm. 
but those also which arc addressed to his kamkars; thus the hymn or ieöcht 
20* 
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because they considered thenl as the purest symbols, th 
noblest productions, and the most powerful agents of the Di 
vine Power and Nature.1 3 
Every Blüde of religion, to make a deep and lasting im 
pression on the human 111ind, must exercise our ohedience, b) 
enjoining practices of devotion, for which we can assign ne 
reason; and lTIUst acquire our esteem, by inculcating moral 
duties analogous t9 the dictates of our own hearts. The reli- 
gion of Zoroaster was abundantly provided with the former, 
and possessed a su fficient portion of the latter. At the age 
of puberty, the faithful Persian was invested with a mysterious 
girdle, the badge of the divine protection; and from that mo- 
lTIent all the actions of his life, even the most indifferent, or 
the rnost necessary, were sanctified by their peculiar prayers, 
ejaculations, or genuflections; the omission of which, under 
any circumstances, was a grievous sin, not inferior in guilt to 
the ,"iolation of the moral duties. The moral duties, how- 
ever, of justice, mercy, libE'rality, &c., were in their turn 
required of the disciple of Zoroaster, who wished to escape 
the persecution of Ahriman, and to live with Ormusd in a 
blissful eternity, where the degree of felicity will be exactly 
proportioned to the degree. of virtue and piety.14 


13 Hyde de Relig. Fers. c. 8. K otwithstanding all their distivc- 
tions and protestations, 'which seem sincere enough, their tYl'ants, 
the l\lahometans, .haye constantly stigmatized them as idolatrous 
worshippers of the fire. 
14 See the Sadder, the smallest part of which consists of moral 
})1"ecepts. The ceremonies enjoined are infinite and trifling. Fifteen 
genutieetions, prayers, &c., -were required whenever the devout Per- 
sian cut his nails or made water; or as often as he put on the sacred 
gir-:lle. Sadder, Art. 14, 50, 60.* 


of :Mithra is recited on the day of the sun, (Khor,) and vice versâ. It is 
probably this which has sometimes caused them to be confounded; but 
Anquetil had himself expose(l this error, which Kleuker, and all who have 
studied the Zenclavesta, have noticed. See viii. Diss. of Anquetil. Kleu- 
ker's Anhallg, part iii. p. 132. - G. 
M. Guizot is unquestionably right, according to the pure and original 
doctrine of the Zend. The l\1ithriac worship, which was so extensh,ely 
propa
ated in the \Y e
t, and in which Mithra and the sun were perpetually 
confounded, seems t.o have been formed from a fusion of Zoroastrianism 
and Chaldaism, or the Syrian worship of the sun. An excellent abstract 
of the question, with references to the works of the chief modern writers 
on this curious snbject
 De Sac)', Kleuker, Yon Hammer, &c., may be found 
in De Guiguiaut's translation of Kreuzer. Relig. d' Antiquité, notes viii. ix. 
to book ii. vol. i. 2d D<lrt, page 728. -:M. 
. Zoroaster exacted much less ceremonial observance, than, at a later 
period, the priests of his doctrines. This is the progress of all religions. 
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But there are some remarkable instances in which Zoroas- 
ter lays aside the prophet, assumes the legislat.or, and discov- 
ers a liberal concern for private and public happiness, seldom 
to be found among the grovelling or visionary schemes of 
superstition. Fasting and celibacy, the common mean
 of 
purchasing the divine favor, he. condemns with abhorrence, 
as a criminal rejection of the best gifts of Providence. The 
saint, in the l\Iagian religion, is obliged to beget children, to 
plant useful trees, to destroy noxious animals, to convey 
water to the dry lanùs of Persia, and to work out his salvation 
by pursuing all the labors of agriculture. * 'Ve may quote 
fro111 the Zendavesta a wise and benevolent max:ln, which 
compen
ates for many an absurdity. "fIe who sows the 
ground with care and diligence acquires a greater stock of 
religious merit than he could gain by the repetition of ten 
thousand prayers." 15 In the spring of every year a festival 
was celebrated, destined to represent the primitive equality, 
and the present connection, of mankind. The stately kings 
of Persia, exchanging their vain pomp for more genuine 
greatness, freely mingled with the hum blest but most useful 
of their subjects. On that day the husbandmen were admit- 
ted, without distinction, to the table of the l{ing and his 
satraps. The monarch accepted their petitions, inquired into 
their grievances, and conversed with them on the most eq ual 
terms. "From your labors," was he accustomed to say, (and 
to 8ay with truth, if not with sincerity,) "from your labors 
we receive our subsistence; you derive your tranquillity f1"orn 
our vigilance: since, thcr'cfore, we are lTIutl1ally necessary to 
(>ach other, let us live together like orothers in concord and 
love." 16 Such a festival must indeed have degenerated, in a 
wealthy and despotic empire, into a theatrical representation; 


15 Zendavesta, tom. i. p. 22-1, and Precis du Systeme de Zoroastre, 
tom. iii. 
1
 Hyde de Religionc Pcrsarum, c. 19. 


the worship, simple in its origin, is gradually oyerloade(l with minute 
superstitions. The maxim of the Zendavesta, on the relative merit of 
sowing the earth and of prayers, quoted below by Gihbon, prons that 
Zoroaster did not attach too much importance to thcse observance:;;. 
Thus it is not from the Zendavesta that Gibbon derive
 the proof of his 
allegation, but from the Sadder, a much later work. - G. 
· See, on ZOIO:lster's encouragcment of agriculture) the ingenious 
remarks of Heeren, Ideen. vol. i. p. 4-19, &c. 
lld Rhode, Heilige Sago, 
p.517.-:M. 
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but it was at least a comedy well worthy of a royal audience, 
and which might sometin1es in1print a salutary lesson on the 
rnind of a young prince. 
Had Zoroaster, in all his institution
, invariably supported 
this exalted character, his naIne would deserve a place with 
those of Numa anù Confucius, and his system would be justly 
entitled to all the applause, which it has pleased some of our 
divines, and even some of our philosophers, to bestow on it. 
But in that motley composition, dictated by reason and pas- 
sion, by enthusiaSlTI and by selfish 111otives, some useful and 
sublime truths were disgraced by a 111ixture of the nlOst ab- 
ject and dangerous superstition. The l\lagi, or sacerdotal 
order, were extremely numerous, since, as we have already 
seen, four
core thousand of them were convened in a general 
council. Their forces were multiplied by discipline. .A. reg- 
ular hierarchy was diffused throngh all the provinces of Per- 
sia ; and the .Archimagus, who resided at Balch, was respected 
as the visible head of the church, and the lawful successor of 
Z01"oaster.1 7 The property of the l\Iagi was very consider- 
able. Besides the less invidious possession of a large tract 
of the l110st fertile lands of l\lcdia,18 they levied a genf'ral tax 
on the fortunes and the industry of the Persians)!) "Though 
your good works," says the interested prophet, "exceed in 
number the leaves of the trees, the drops of rain, the stars in 
the heaven, or the sands on the sea-shore, they will all be un- 
profitable to you, unless they are accepted by the desto-ur, or 
priest. To obtain the acceptation of this guide- to salvation, 
you Blust faithfully pay him tithes of all you possess, of your 
goods, of your lands, and of your Bloney. If the destour be 
satisfied, your soul will escape hell tortures; you 
vill secure 
praise in this world and happiness in the next. For the des- 


17 IIyde de Rcligione Persarllm, c. 28. Both Hyde and }>ridcaux 
affect to apply to the 
Iagian the terms consecrated to the Christian 
hiC'rarchy. 
IS Am"mian. 
larcellin. xxiii. 6. lIe inform
 us (as far as we may 
credit him) of two curious particulars: 1. That the :Magi derived 
some of their most secret doctrines from the Indian Brachmans; amI, 
2. That they were a tribe, or family, as well as order. 
19 The divine institution of tithes exhibits a singular instance of 
conformity between the law of Zoroaster and that of )Ioses. Those 
who cannot otherwise account for it, may suppose, if they please, that 
the :Magi of the latter times inserted so useful an interpolation into tho 
writings of their prophet. 
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tours are the teachers of religion; they know all things, and 
they deliver all men." 20 =II< . 
These convenient maxilDS of reverence and implicit fhith 
were doubtless imprinteJ with care on the tender minds of 
youth; since the l\1agi were the 111asters of education in Per- 
sia, and to their hands the children even of the royal {[tmily 
were intrusted)H The Persian priests, who were of a spec- 
ulative genius, preserved and investigated the secrets of Ori- 
ental philosophy; ami acquired, either by superior knowledge, 
or superior art, the reputation of being well versed in some 
occult sciences, which have derived their appellation from the 
l\Iagi. 22 Those of more active dispositions mixed wid1 the 
world in courts and cities; and it is observed, that the adlnin- 
istration of Artaxerxes was in a great measure directed by the 
counsels of the sacerdotal orùer, whose dignity, either frmn 
policy or devotion, that prince restored to its ancient splen- 
dor. 23 
The first counsel of the l\Iagi was agreeable to the unso- 
ciable genius of their faith,24 to the practice of ancient 


20 Saclcler, Art. viii. 
21 I)lato in Alcibiad. 
22 Pliny (lIist. N a
ur. 1. xxx. c. 1) observes, that ma
ic held man- 
kind by the triple chain of religion, of physic, and of astronomy. 
23 Agathias, 1. iv. p. lð4. 

-l :Mr. Hume, in the Natural History of Religion, sagaciously 
remarks, that the most refined and philosophic sects are constantly the 
most intolerant. t 


. The passaRe quoted by Gibbon is not taken from the writings of Zor- 
oaster, but from the Sadder
 a work, as has been before said, much later 
than the books which form the Zendavesta, and written by a Magus for 
popular use; what it contains, therefore, cannot be attributed to Zor'oaster. 
It is remarkable that Gibbon should fall into this error, for Hyde himself 
does not ascribe the Sadder to Zoroaster; he remarks that it is written in 
verse, while Zoroaster always wrote in prose. Hyde, i. p. 27. 'Vhatever 
may be the case as to the latter assertion, for which there appears little 
foundation, it is unquestionable that the Saddcr is of much later date. 
The Abbé Foucher does not en'n belie"e it to be an extract from the works 
of Zoroaster. See his Diss. before quoted. Mem. de l'Acad. des Ins. t. 
xxvii. - G. Perhaps it is rash to speak of any pad of the Zendavcsta a3 
the writiug of Zoroaster, though it may be a genuine representation of his 
doctrines. As to the Sadder, Hyde (in Præf.) consid"red it not above 200 
years old. It is manifestly post-:Mahometan. See Art. xxv. on fasting. 
-l\I. 
t Hume's comparison is rather between theism and polytheism. In 
India, in Greece, and in modern Europe, philosophic religion has looked 
down with contemptuous toleration on tr.e superstitions of the vulgar. -1\1. 
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kings,25 and even to the example of their legislator, who had 
fallen a victim to a religious war, excited by his own intoler.. 
ant zcaI.26 By an edict of Al'taxerxes, the exercise of every 
worship, except that of Zoroaster, was severely prohibited. 
The tem pIes of the Parthians, and the st.atues of their deified 
1110narchs, were thrown down with ignominy.27 The sword 
of Aristotle (such was the name given by the Orientals to the 
polytheisl11 and philosophy of the Greek
) was easily broken; 28 
the flames of persecution soon reached the more stubborn Jews 
and Christians; 29 nor did they spare the heretics of their own 
nation and religion. The majesty of OrlTIusd, who was jeal- 
ous of a rival, was seconded by the despotisrn of Artaxerxes, 
who could not suflèr a I'ebel; and the schismatics within his 
vast empire were soon I'educed to the inconsiderable number 
of eighty thousand. 3o * This spirit of persecution reflects 
dishonor on the religion of Zoroaster; but as it was not pro- 
ductive of any civil commotion, it served to stl'engthcn the 
new monarchy, by uniting all the various inhabitants of Per- 
sia in the bands of religious zeal.t . 
II. Artaxerxes, by his valor and conduct, had wrested the 
sccptre of the East from the ancient royal family of Parthia. 
There still remained the more difficult task of establishing, 


2;; Cicero de Legibus, ii. 10. Xerxes, by the advice of the !\lagi, 
destroyed thc temples of Greece. 
26 Hyde de Rclig. Persar. c. 23, 24. D'Herbelot, Bibliothèque 
Orientale, Zurdusld. Life of Zoroaster in tom. ii. of thc Zendavcsta. 
27 Compare l\Ioses of Chorcne, 1. ii. c. 74, with Ammian. }'Iarcel
 
lin. xxiii. 6. Hereafter I shall makc use of these passages. 
2::1 Rabbi Abraham, in the Tarikh Schickard, p. 108, 109. 
29 J3asnage, Histcirc des J nil's, 1. viii. c. 3. Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 1. 

lane;;:, who suffered an ignominious dçath, may be dcemed a :Magian 
as ,vcll as a Christian heretic. 
30 Hyde de Religione Persar. c. 21. 


· It is incorrect to attribute these persecutions to Artaxerxes. The 
Jews were held in honor by him, and their schools flourished during his 
reign. Compare Jost, Geschichte der IsraeliteI', b. XY. 5, with Basnage. 
Rapor was forced by the people to temporary severities; but their real per- 
secution did not begin till the reigns of Yezdigerd and Kobad. lIist. of 
J ew

, iii. 236. According to S07.omen. i. viii., Sapor first persecuted the 
Christians. Manes was put to death by Varanes the First, A. D. 277. 
Beausobre, llist. de Man. i. 209. - 1\1. 
t In the testament of Ardischcr in Ferdusi, the poet assigns these sen- 
timents to the dying king, as he addresses his son: Never forget that as 
a king, you are at once the protector of religion and of your country. 
Consider the altar and the throne as inseparable; they must always sustam 
pach 0 ;her. Nalo }lm's Persia, i. 74. -1\1. 
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throughout the vast extent of Persia, a uniform and vigorous 
administration. Tlte weak indulgence of the Arsacides had 
resigned to their sons and brothers the principal provinces, 
and the greatest ofii.ces of the l{ingdom in the nature of hered- 
itary possessions. The vila:ræ, or eighteen most powerful 
satraps, were permitted to assume the regal title; and the 
vain pride of the monarch was delighted with a nominal 
dominion over so many vassal kings. Even tribes of barba- 
rians in their mountains, and the Greek cities of Upper Asia,31 
within their walls, scarcely acknowledged, or seldOlTI obeyed, 
any superior; and the Parthian empire e:\.hibited, under other 
names, a lively image of the feudal system 3:1 which has since 
prevailed in Europe. But the åctive victor, at the head of a 
numerous and disciplined army, visited in person every prov- 
ince of Persia. The defeat of -the boldest rebels, and the 
reduction of the strongest fortifications,33 diffused the terror 
of his arms, and prepared the way for the peaceful reception 
of his authority. An obstinate resistance was fatal to the 
chiefs; but their followers were treated with lenity.34 A 
cheerful submission was rewarded with honors and riches; 
but the prudent Artaxerxes, suffering no person except him- 
self to assume the title of king, abolished every intermediatp 
power bet\\'ef'n the throne al
d the people. tIis kingdom, 
nearly equal in extent to modern Persia, was, on every side.. 
bounded by the sea, or by great rivers; hy the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, the Araxes, the Oxus, and the Indus, by the Cas- 
pian Sea, and the Gulf of Persia. 33 That country was com 


31 These colonies -were extremely numC'rous. Seleucus Nicator 
founded thirty-nine cities, all named from himselt
 or some of his 
relations, (see Appian in Sy6ae. p. 124.) The æra of Selcucus (still 
in use among the eastern Christians) appears as late as the year 508, 
of Christ 196, on the medals of the Greek cities within the Parthian 
empire. See :Moyle's works, vol. i. p. 273, &e., and 1\1. Frerct, l\Iém, 
dE' l' Academie, tom. xix. 
3t The modern Persians distinguish that period as the dynasty of 
th(' kings of the nations. See Plin. lIi
t. N at. vi. 25. 
33 Eutyehius (tom. i. p. 367, 371, :375) relates the siege of the 
island of 
lesene in the Tigris, with some circumstances not unlike 
the !;tory of Kysus and Scylla.. 
J-i Agathias, ii. 64, [and Iv. p. 2ßO.] The princes of Se/'Testan de- 
fenùed their independence during many years. As roma
ces gen- 
erally transport to an ancient period the events of their own time, 
it is not impossible that the fabulous exploits of Ru:-;tan, Pl"ince of 
Sq
estan, many have been grafted on this real history. 
35 "\Ve can scarcely attribute to the Persian mOlHU"chy the sea coast 
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putcd to contain, in the last century, fi
e hundred and fifty 
four cities, sixty thousand villages, and aLout forty millions of 
sonls. 36 If ,ye compare thc administration of the house of 
8assan with that of the hOllse of Sefi, the poEtical influence 
of the l\lagian with that of the l\lahOlnetan religion, we shall 
probably infer, that the kingdorn of Artaxerxes contained at 
least as great a number of cities, villages, and inhabitants. 
But it must likewise be confessed, that in every age the want 
of harbors on the sea-coast, and the scarcity of fresh water 
in the inland provinces, have been very unfavorable to the 
commerce and agriculture of the Per:;:ians; who, in the cal- 
culation of their numbers, seem to have indulged one of the 
111eanest, though most cOlTInion, artifices of national vanity. 
As soon as the ambitious mind of Artaxerxcs had triumphed 
over the rcsistance of his vassals, he began to threaten the 
neighboring states, who, during the long SlU1TIber of his pred- 
ece
sors, had insulted Persia with impunity. I-Ie obtained 
some easy victories over the wild Scythians and the effemi- 
nate Indians; but the Romans were an enemy, who, by their 
past injuries and present power, deserved the utmost efforts 
of his arms. A forty years' tranquillity, the fruit of valor 
and moderation, had succeeded the victories of Trajan. Dur- 
ing the period that elåpsed from the accession of lVlarcus to 
the reign of Alexander, the Roman and the Parthian empires 
were twice engnged in war; and although the whole strength 
of the Arsaeides contended with a part only of the forces of 
Rome, the event was most eommûì11y in favor of the latter. 
l\Iacrinus, indeed, pron1pted by his precariolls situation and 
pusillanimous temper, purchased a peace at the expense of 


of Gedrosia or Macran, which extends along the Indian Ocean from 
Cape Jask (the promontory Capella) to Cape Goadel. In the time 
of Alexander, and probably many ages afterwards, it was thinly in- 
habited by a savage people of Icthyophagi, or Fishermen, who knew 
no arts, whn acknowledged no master, and who were divided by in- 
hospitable deserts from the rest of the world. (See Arrian de Heb. 
lndici,.;.) In the twelfth century, the little town of Taiz (supposed 
. by 
L d' Andile to be the Teza of Ptolemy) waa peopled and enrichpd 
by the resort of the Arabian merchants. (See Geographia 
uùiens: 
p. 58, and d' Anville, Geographic .A.ncienne, tom. ii. p. :l83.) In the 
ll
st age, the whole country was divided between three princes,ono 
l\Iahometan and two Idolatel"s, who maintained their independence 
against the successors of Shah Abbas. (V o
.ages de Tavernier, part 
i. 1. v. p. ü35.) 
36 Chardill, tom. iii. c. I, 2, 3. 
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near two D1i1lions of our money; 3i but the generals of Mar- 
cus, the emperor Severus, and his son, erected Inany trophies 
in Armenia, l\Iesopotamia, and Assyria. Among their ex.. 
ploits, the imperfect relation of which would have unseason- 
ably interrupted the more important series of domestic revo- 
lutions
 we shall only mention the repeated calamities of the 
two great cities of Seleucia and Ctcsiphon. 
Seleuciu, on the \\ estern bank of the Tigris, about forty.. 
five miles to the north of ancient Babylon, was the capital of 
the 1\Iacedonian conquests in Upper Asia. 38 1\fany ages after 
the fall of their eInpire, Seleucia retained the genuine charac- 
ters of a Grecian colony, arts, nlilitary virtue, and the love 
of freedom. The independent republic was governed by n 
senate of three hundred nobles; the people consisted of SIX 
hundred thousand citizens; the walls were strong, and as long 
as concord prevailed an10ug the several orders of the state, 
they viewed with contempt the power of the Parthian: but 
the 111adness of faction was sometimes provoked to implore 
the dangerous aid of the common enemy, who was posted 
almost at the gates of the colony.39 The Parthian monarchs, 
like the :Mogul sovereigns of Hindostan, delighted in the pas- 
toral life of their Scythian ancestors; and the Imperial camp 
was frequently pitched in the plain of Ctesiphon, on the east 
ern hank of the Tigris, at the distance of only three miles 
from Seleucia. 4o '1'he innmnerable attendants on luxury and 
despotism resorted to the court, and the little village of Ctesi- 
phon insensibly swelled into a great city.41 Under the reign 
of l\farcus, the Roman generals penetrated as far as Ctesl- 
phon and Seleucia. They were received as friends by the 
Greek colony; they attacked as enemies the seat of the Par- 


37 Dion, 1. xxviii. p. 1335. 
38 For the precise situation of Babylon, Scleucia, Ctesiphon, Mo- 
tlain, and Bagdad, cities often confounded with each other, see an 

xcellcnt Geographical Tract of 
1. d' Anville, in ltIém. de l' Acado. 
mie, tom. xxx. 
3D Tacit. Annal. xi. 42. Plin. Rist. Kat. vi. 26. 
40 This may be inferred from Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 743. 
41 That most curious traveller, Bernier, who followed the camp of 
A urcngzebe from Delhi to Ca
hmir, describes with great accuracy tho 
immense moving city. The guard of cavalry consisted of 35,000 men, 
that of infantry of 10,000. It was computed that the camp contained 
1ðO,000 horses, mules, and elephants; 50,000 camels, 50,000 oxen, 
and between 300,000 and 400,000 persons. Almost all Delhi followed 
the court, who1'e magnificence 8uppoltcd its industry. 
YOLo I. 21 . 
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thiae. kings; yet both cities experienced the same treatment 
The sack aod conflagration of Scleucia, with the mDssacre of 
three hundred thousanù of the inhabitants, tarnished the glory 
of the Roman triumph. 42 Seleucia, already exhausted by the 
neighborhood of a too powerful rival, sunk under the fatal 
blow; but Ctesiphon, in about thirty-three years, had suffi- 
ciently recovered its strength to maintain an obstinate siege 
against the emperor Severus. The city was, however, taken 
by assault; the king, who defended it in person, escaped with 
precipitation; a hundred thousand captives, and a rich booty, 
rewarded the fatigues of the Roman soldiers. 43 Notwith- 
standing these n1Ïsfortunes, Ctesiphon succeeded to Babylon 
and to Seleucia, as one of the great capitals of the East. In 
summer, the monarch of Persia e11joyed at Ecbatana the cool 
breezes of the mountains of l\Iedia; but the mildness of the 
climate engaged him to prefer Ctesiphon for his winter resi- 
dence. 
Fr0111 these successful inroads the Romans derived no real 
or lasting benefit; nor did they attempt to preserve such dis- 
tant conquests, separated from the provinces of the empire by 
a large tract of intermediate desert. The reduction of the king- 
dom of Osrhoene was an acquisition of less splendor indeed, but 
of a far more solid advantage. 'I'hat little stato occupied the 
110rthern and most fertile part of l\Iesopotamia, between the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris. Edessa, its capital, was situated about 
twenty Iniles beyond the former of those riyers; and the in- 
habitants, since the time of Alexander, were a mixed race of 
Greeks, Arabs, Syrians, and Armcnians. 44 The feeble sove- 
reigns of Osrhoene, placed on tho dangerous verge of two 
contending empires, were attached from inclination to the 
Parthian cause; but the superior power of Rome exacted 
from them a reluctant homage" which is still attested by theil" 
medals. After the conclusion of the Parthian war under 1\lar- 


42 Dion, 1. lxxi. p. 1178. lIist. Auguf.:t. p. 38. Eutrop. viii. 10. 
Euseb. in Chronic. Quadratus (quoted in the Augustan History) 
attempted to vindicate the Romans by alleging that the citizens of 
Seleucia had first violated their faith. 
43 Dion, 1. lxxv. p. 1263. Herodian, 1. iii. p. 120. lIist. Auóust. 
p. 70. 
44 The polished citizens of Antioch called those of Edessa mixed 
barbarians. It was, howC\;er, some praise, that of the three dialects 
of the Syriac, the purest and most elegant (the Aramæan) was r;poken 
at Edessa. This remark 
I. Bayer (Hist. Edess. p. 5) has borrowed 
from Georgo of 1\Ialatia, a Syl"ian ,vriter. 
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eus, it was judged prudent to secure some substantial pledges 
of their doubtful fidelity. Forts were constructed in several 
parts of the country, and a Roman garrison was fixed in the 
strong town of Nisibis. Duri
g the troubles that followed the 
Jleat.h of CornnlOdus, the princes of Osrhoene attempted to shake 
üff the yoke; but the stern policy of Severus confirmed their 
dependence,45 an(l the perfidy of Caracalla completed the 
easy conquest. Abgarus, the last king of Edessa, was sent 
in chains to Rome, his dominions reduced into a province, 
and his capital dignified with the rank of colony; and thus 
the Romans, abou t ten years before the fall of the Parthian 
monarchy, obtained a firin and permanent establishment be.. 
yond the Euph
.ates.4G 
Prud
'nce as well as glory lnight have justified a war on 
the side of Artaxerxes, had his views been confined to the 
:lefence or the acquisition of a usefùl frontier. But the mn- 
1)itious Persian openly avowed a h'1r more extensive design of 
conquest; and he thought hÏlnself able to support his lofty 
pretensions by the arms of reason as well as by those of 
power. Cyrus, he alleged, had first subdued, and his suc- 
cessors had for a long time possessed, the whole extent of 
Asia, as far as the Propontis and the Ægean Sea; the prov.. 
inces of Caria and Ionia, under their empire, had been gov.. 
erned by Persian satraps, and all Egypt, to the confines of 
Æthiopia, had acknowledged their sovereignty.47 Their rights 
haJ been suspended, but not destroyed, by a long usurpation; 
anù as soon as he received the Persian diadCln, which birth 
and successful valor had placed upon his head, the first great 
duty of his station caned upon him to restore the ancient limits 
and splendor of the monarchy. The Great King, therefore, 
(such was the haughty style of his embassies to the emperor 
Alexander,) cOllunanded the Roman
 instantly to depart from 
all the provinces of his ancestors, and, yielding to the Per.. 


4
 Dion, 1. lxxv. p. 1248, 12-1
, 1250. 
!. Bayer has neglected t,
 
use this most important passage. 
-16 Thi::; kingdom, from 031'hoes, who gave a new name to the coun- 
try, to the last Abgarus, had lasted 3,)3 years. See the learned work 
of 11. Dayer, Historia O
rhocna et Edcssena. 
47 Xenophon, in the preface to the CY1'opæùia, gives a clear and 
magnificent idea of the extent of the empire of Cyrus. Herodotus 
(1. iii. c. 79, &c.) enters into a curious and particular description of the 
twenty great S.ltrapies into which the P
ri.lan empire was divided hy 
Darius H)'stagpes. 
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sians the empire of Asia, to content themselves with th:J 
undisturber1 possession of Europe. This haughty mandate 
was delivered by four hundred of the tallest and most beau 
tiful of the Persians; '\...ho, by their fine horses, splendid arms, 
and rich apparel, displayed the pride and greatness of their 
nlaster. 48 Such an embassy was much less an offer of nego- 
tiation than a declaration of war. Both Alexander Scvcrus 
and Artaxerxes, collecting the military force of the Roman 
and Persian monarchiE>s, l'esolved in this important contest to 
lead their armies in person. 
If "/e credit what should seem the most authentic of all 
recorùs, an oration, still extant, and delivered by the emperor 
himself to the senate, we must allow that the victory of Alex- 
ander Severus was not inferior to any of those formerly ob- 
tained over the Persians by the son of Philip. The army of 
the Great King consisted of one hundl'ed and twenty thousand 
horse, clothed in complete armor of steel; of seven hundred 
elephants, with towers filled with archers on their backs, and 
of eighteen hundred chariots armed with scythes. This for. 
midable host, the like of which is not to be found in eastern 
history, and has scarcely been imagined in eastern romance,49 
was discomfited in a great battle, in which the Roman Alex. 


.as-Herodian, "i. 209, 212. 
49 There were two hundred scythed chariots at the battle of ArbelZt, 
in the host of Darius. In the vast army of Tigranes, which was van- 
qui:jhed by Lucullus, seventeen thousand horse only were completely 
armed. Antiochus brought fifty-four elephants into the field against 
the Romans: by his frequent wars and negotiations with the princes 
of India, he had once collected a hundred and fifty of those great 
unimaI...;; but it may be questioned whether the most po" crful mon. 
arch of Hindostan ever formed a line of battle of seven hundre'IL 
elephants. Instead of three or four thousand elephants, whieh 
the Great ::\Iogul was supposed to possess, Tm>crnier (Y oyages, l)art 
ii. 1. i. p. 198) discovered, by a more accurate inquiry, that he had 
only five hunched for his baggagc, and eighty or ninety for the service 
of war. The Greeks have varied with regard to the number which 
Poru::; brought into the field; but Quintus Curtius, (viii. 13,) in this 
instance judicious and moderate, is contented with eighty-five elc- 
phant
, distinguished by their size and stI"ength. In Siam, where 
these animals are the most numerous and the mo
t e:;teemecl, eightcC'n 
elephants are allo-wed as a sufficient proportion for each of the nine 
brigades into \vhich a just army is divided. The whole number, of 
one hundred and sixty-two elephants of war, may sometimes b
 
dl}ubled. lIist. des Voyages, tom. L
. p. 260.'" 


· Compare Gibbon's note 10 to ch. l..-ii. - M. 
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nnder approved himself an intrepid soldier and a skilful gen. 
era!. The Great King fled before his valor; an immense 
booty, and the conquest of l\Iesopotmnia, wel'e the imrnediate 
fruits of this signal victory. Such are the circumstances of 
this ostentatious and improbable relation, dictated, as it too 
plainly appears, by the vanity of the n10narch, adorned by 
the unblushing servility of his flatterers, and receiycd without 
contradiction by a distant and obsequious senate. 50 Far from 
being inclined to believe that the arms of Alexander obtained 
any memorable advantaf!e over the Persians, we are induced 
to suspect, that all this blaze of ilnaginary glory ,vas designed 
to conceal some real disgrace. 
Our suspicions are confirmed by the authority of a contem. 
porary historian, who mentions the virtues of Alexander with 
respect, and his faults with candor. lIe describes the judi. 
cious plan which had been formed for the conduct of the war. 
Three Roman annics were destined to invade Persia at tho 
same time, and by different roads. But the operations of the 
campaign, though wisely concerted, were not executed either 
with ability or success. The first of these armies, as soon 
as it had entered the marshy plains of Babylon, towards the 
artificial conflux of the Euphrates and the Tigris,51 was en. 
compassed by the superior numhers, and destroyed by the 
arrows, of the enemy. The alliance of Chosroes, king of 
Armenia,52 and the long tract of mountainous country, in 
which the Persian cavalry was of little se.rviee, opened a 
secure entrance into the heart of :Media, to the second of the 
Roman armies. These brave troops laid waste the adjacent 
provinces, and by several successful actions against Artaxerx.cs, 
gave a faint color to the emperor's vanity. But the retreat of 
this victorious army was imprudent, or at least unfortunate. 
In repassing the mountains, great numbers of soldiers perished 


õO IIist. August. p. 133.- 
li1 1\1. de Tillemont has already observed, that IIerodian's geogra. 
phy is somewhat confused. 
62 
Ioses of Chorene (Rist. Armen. 1. ii. c. 71) illustrates this inva. 
sion of 1\Ieclia, by asserting that Chosrocs, king of Armenia, defeated 
Artaxerxes, and pursued him to the confines of India. The exploits 
of Chosroes have been magnified; and he acted as a depcndcnt ally 
to the Romans. - 


· See !II. Gui7.ot's note, page 
ß7. According to the Persian authorities, 
A.rdeschir extended his conquests to the Euphrates. J\:alcelm, i. 71.-!II 
21. 
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by the badness of the roads, and the severity ot the winter 
seaSOl1. It had been f('solved, that whilst these two grea 
detachments penetrated into the opposite extremes of the 
Persian dominions, the main body, under the command of 
Alexander himself, should support theil" attack, by invaùing 
the centre of the kingdom. But the unexperienced youth, 
influenced by his mother's counsels, and perhaps by his own 
fears, deserted the bravest troops, and the fairest prospect of 
victory; and after consu111ing in l\lesopotanlia an inactive and 
inglorious sumlller, he led back to Antioch an army dimin- 
ished by sickness, and provoked by disappointment. The 
behavior of Artaxerxes had been very diflèrent. Flying with 
fapidity from the hilts of l\Iedia to the lllarshes of the Eu- 
phraté's, he had every where opposed the invaders in person; 
and in either fortune had united with the ablest conduct the 
nlost undaunted resolution. But in several obstinate enguge- 
ments against the veteran legions of Rome, the Persian Bl0H- 
arch had lost the flower of his troops. Even his victories 
had wca]mned his power. The favorable opportunities of the 
absence of Alexander, and of the confusions that followeà 
that ernperor's death, presented themselves in vain to his arn- 
bition. Instead of expelling the Romans, as he pretended, 
from the continent of Asia, he found himself unable to wrest 
from their hands the little province of l\lesopotamiaJ;3 
l'he reign of Artaxerxes, which froll1 the last defeat of the 
Parthians 'nsted 9n1y fourteen years, forms a memorable æra 
in the history of the East, and even in that of Rome. His 
character seems to haye been l11arked by those bold and com- 
manding features, that generally distinguish the princes who 

onquer, from those who inherit, an empire. Till the' last 
period of the Persian monarchy, his coùe of laws was re- 
spected as the ground" ork of their civil and religious 
policy.54 Several of his sayings are preserved. One of 
them in particular discovers a deep insight into the constitu- 
tion of government. "The authority of the prince," said 
Artaxcrxes, "Inust be defended by a n1Ïlitary force; tha 
force can only be maintained by taxes; all taxes must, at 


53 For the account of this war, see JIerodian, 1. vi. p. 209, 212. 
'lhe old abbrcyiators and modern compilers have blindly follo\.\"eù the 
Augustan History. 
54 EutychiU<;j, tom. ii. p. 180, verg. Pocock. . The great Chosrocs 
N oushirwan sent the code of Artaxerxes to all his satraps, as the 
!.nv'-.,"j0 hIe ":lùe of their conduct. 
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last, fall upon agriculture; and agriculture can n
ver flourish 
except under the protection of justice and nloderatÌon." 55 
Artaxerxes bequeathed his new empire, and his arnbitious de. 
signs against the Romans, to Sap or, a son not unworthy \."'f 
his great father; but those designs were too extensive for tht:. 
power of Persia, and served only to involvc both nations in a 
long series of destructive wars and reciprocal calmnities. 
The Persians, long since civilized and corrupted, were very 
far from possessing the martial independence, and the intrep- 
id hardiness, both of miud and body, which have rendered 
the northern barbarians masters of the world. The science 
of war, that constituted the 1110re rational force of Greece 
and Rome, as it now does of Europe, never made any con- 
siderable progress in the East. Those disciplined evolutions 
which harmonize and animate a confused multitude, were 
unknown to the Persians. They were equally unskilled hi 
the arts of constructing, besieging, or defending regular forti- 
fications. They trusted more to their nUlnbers than to their 
courage: more to their courage than to their discipline. The 
infc1.l1try wa
 a half-armed, spiritless crowd of peasants, lev- 
ied in haste by the allurements of plunder, and as easily 
dispersed by a vìctory as by a defeat. The monarch and his 
nobles transported into the camp the pride and luxury of the 
seraglio. Their 111ilitary operations were irnpeded by a use- 
less train of \Vomen, eunuchs, horses, and camels; and in 
the midst of a successful campaign, the Persian host was 
often separated or destroyed by an unexpected famine.5 6 
But the nobles of Persia, in the bosom of luxury and des- 
potiS111, preserved a strong sense of personal gallantry and 
national honor. Fronl the age of seven years they were 
taught to speak truth, to shoot with the bow, and to ride; and 
it was univcr::;a1Jy confessed, that in the two last of these arts, 
they had _made a more than com'mon proficiency. 57 The 
lnost distinguished youth were educated under the monarch's 


tift D'Herbelot., llibliothèque Orientalc, au mot Ardslâ'l.. 'Ve may 
obseryc, that after an anciC'nt pcriod of fables; and a long intcrval of 
dm"knci"s, thc modern histories of l>ersia begin tOr assume an air of 
truth with the dynasty of Sassanides. [Compare 
lalcolm, i. 79. - :M.] 
õ6 lIerocliau, 1. vi. p. 214. Ammianus 
larcellinus, 1. xxiii. c. 6. 
Some differences may be observed between the two historians, the 
natural effects of the changes produced by a century and a half. 
57 The Persians are still the most skilful horsemcn, and e
eir horses 
the finest, in the East. 
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eye, practised their exercises in the gate of his palace, and 
were severely trained up to the habits of temperance and 
obedience, in their long and laborious parties of hunting. In 
every province, the satrap maintained a like school of military 
virtue. The Persian nobles (SO natural is the idea of feudal 
tenures) received from the king's bounty lands and houses, on 
the condition of their service in war. They were ready on 
the first summons to nlount on horscbaclt, with a martial and 
splendid train of followers,. and to join the numerous bodies 
of guards, who were carefully selected from among the Inost 
:1"ooust slaves, and the bravest adventurers of Asia. These 
arn1ies, both of 1ight and of heavy cavalry, equally formidable 
by the impetuosity of their charge and the rapidity of their 
motions, threatened, as an irnpending cloud, the eastern prov- 
inces of the declining empire of Rorne.5 8 


68 From IIerodotus, Xenophon, Hero-elian, Ammianus, Che.rdin, 
&c., I have extracted such probable accounts of the Perbian nobility, 
as seem either common to e
cl'Y age, or particular to that of the 
&ssani
s. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE STATE OF GER1\IANY TILL THE E
"VASION OF 'IRE BARBA- 
RIANS IN THE TIME OF THE El\1PEROR DECIUS. 


THE government and religion of Persia have deserved some 
notice, from their connection with the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire. \Ve shall occasionally mention the Scythian 
or S:umatian tribes,* which, with thcir arms and horses, their 
flocks anJ herùs, their wives and families, wandered over the 
immense plains which spread themselves from the Caspian 
Sea to the Vistula, from the confines of Persia to those of 
Germany. But the warlike Germans, who first resisted, then 
invaded, and at length overturned the \Vestern monarchy of 


.. The Scythians, even according to the ancients, are not Scirmatians. 
[It may be doubted whether Gibbon intended to confound them. -1\1.] 
fhe Greeks, after having divided the world into Greeks and barbarians, 
divided the barbarians into four great classes, the Celts, the Scythians, the 
Indians, and the Ethiopians. They called Celts all the inhabit,mts of 
Gaul. Scythia extended from the Baltic Sea to the Lake Aral: the people 
enclosed in the angle to the north-east, between Celtica and Scythia, were 
called Celto-Scythians, and the Sannatians were placed in the south('l"n 
part of that angle. But these names of Celts, of Scythians, of Celto- 
Scythians, and Sannatians, were im-ented, says Schlüzer, by the profound 
cosmographical ignorance of the Greeks, ana haye no real ground; they 
are purely geographical divisions, without any relation to the true affilia- 
tion of the different races. Thus all the inhabitants of Gaul are called 
Celts by most of the ancient writers; yet Gaul contained three totally dis- 
tinct nations, the Bclgæ, the Aquitani, and the tTauls, properly so called. 
Hi omncs linguà institutis, l{'gibusque inter se ditferunt. Cæsar. Com. c. 
i. It is thus the Turks call all Europeans Franks. Schll,}zer, Allgemeine 
N ordische Geschichte, p. 2Sa. 1771. Bayer (de Origine et lwiscis Sedibus 
SC) tharum, in Opu<;c. p. 64) says, Primus corum, de quibus constat, 
:Ephorus, in quarto historiarum libro, orb em terrarum inter Seythas, Indos, 
Æthiopas et Celtas divisit. }'ragmentum ejus loci Cosmas Indieopleu,,>tes 
in topographia Christianà, f. 148, conservavit. Video ig-itur Ephorum, cum 
locorum positus per certa capita distribuere et explicarc constituf'ret, 
insi
niorum nomina gentium -vastioribus spatiis adhilmisse, nulla mala 
{muM at 8ltCCeSS1t il1felici. Nam Ephoro quoquomodo dicta pro exploratis 
habebant Græci pleriqne et Romani: ita gliscebat error postcritate. Igitur 
tot tamque diversæ stirpis gentes non modo intra communem quanò:ul1 
rcgionem definitæ, unum omnes Scytharulll nomen his auctoribus subierunt, 
sed etiam ab illà 'J"egionis adpdlatione in eandcm 'llationern 8tlllt confiatæ. 
Sic Cimmeriorum res cum Scythicis, Scylharum cum Sarmaticis, R.us
icisJ 
lIullnicis, Tataricis cOl1uniscentur. -:- G. 
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Rome, will occupy a much more importap
 "lace in this h:s. 
tory, and possess a stronger, and, if w:. may use the expres- 

ion, a more domestic, claim to our attention and regard. The 
\'Ylost civilizeq nations of 1110dern Europe issued from the 
woods of Gennany; and in the rude institutions of trose 
barbarians we may still distinguish the original principles of 
our present laws and manners. In - their pritnitive state of 
sirnplicity and independence, the Germrrns were surveyed by 
the discerning eye, and delineated by the masterly pencil, of 
Tacitus,* the first of historians who appJied the science of 
philosophy to the study of facts. The expressive conciseness 
of his descriptions has served to exercise the diligence of in... 
numerable antiquarians, and to excite the genius and pene- 
tration of the philosophic historians of our own times. The 
sul
ject, however various and important, has already been so 
frequently, so ably, and so successfully discussed, that it is 
now grown familiar to the reader, and difficult to the writer. 
'Ve shall therefore content ourselves with observing, and 
indeed with repeating, SOllie of the most important circuln- 
stances of climate, of 'manners, and of institutions, which 
rendered the wild barbarians of Germany such forrnidable 
enemies to the Roman power. . 
Ancient Germany, excluding 
rom its independent limits 
the province westward of the !thine, which had submitted to 
the Roman yoke, extended itself over a third part of Europe. t 


* The Germania of Tacitus h1.s been a fruitful source of hypothesis to 
the ingenuity of modern writers, who have endea-vored to account for the 
form of the work and the views of the author. According to Luden, 
(Ges-chichte des T. V. i. 432, and note,) it contains the unfinished and dis- 
arranged collectanea for a larger work. An anonymous writer, supposed 
by Luden to be :1\1. Becker, conceives that it was intended as an episode in 
his larger history. Accorùing to :1\1. Guizct, "Tacite a peint le
 Gcrmains 
comme l\Iollt:tigne et Rousseau les sauvages, dans un acci's d'humeur eou- 
tro sa patrie: son line e5t nne sàtire des mæurs Romaines, l' eloquente 
boutadc d' nnpatriote philosophe qui yeut yoir la n:'rtu là, oÙ il Ill' rencoq:-!"C 
f as la mollcsse honleu:se et la dé}Jravation savante d'une yielle sociétt
' 
list. de 1a Civilisation )Ioderne, i. 258. -1\1. 
t Germany was not of such \ast eÀtent. It is from Cæsar, and more 
particularly from. Ptolemy, (says Gatterer,) that we can know what was the 
state of ancient Germany before the wars with the Romans had changed 
the positions of the tribes. Germany, as changed by the:;e "ars, has been 
described by Strabo, Pliny, and Tacitus. Germany, properly so called, 
was bound('d on the west by the Rhine, on the east by t!le Yistnla, on the 
north by the southern point of KorwaYt by Sweclen, and Esthonia. On 
the south, the Maine and the mountains to the north of Bohemia formecì 
the limits. TIefore the time of Cæsar, the country betweeu the Maine aTIlt 
the Danube was partly occupied by the Helvc>tians and other Gauls, p::rtJy 
by the Hercynian foroðt: but, from the timo d Cæ05ar to the great nugra.-. 
. 
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Alm03t the whole of modern Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
Swedcn, Finland, Livonia, Prussia, and the greater part of 
Poland, were peopled by the various tribes of one great 


tion, these boundaries were advanced as far as the Danube, or, what is the 
same thing, to the Suabian Alps, although the Hercynian forest still occu- 
pied, from north to south, a space of nine days' journey on both banks of the 
Danube. "Gatterer, Versuch einer all-gemeinen vVelt-Geschichte," p. 
424:, edit. de 1792. This vast country was far from being inhabited by a 
single nation divided into different tribes of the same origin. "'.. e may 
reckon three principal races, very distinct in their language, their origin, 
and their customs. 1. To the cast, the Slaves or Vandals. 2. To the 
west, the Cimmerians or Cimbl'i. 3. Between the Slaves and Cimbrians, 
the Germans, properly so called, the Suevi of Tacitus. The South was 
inhabited, before Julius Cæsar, by nations of Gaulish origin, afterwards by 
the Suevi. - G. On the position of these nations, the German antiquaries 
di1fer. 1. The Slaves, or Sclavonians, or \Vendish tribes, according to 
Schlözer, were originally settled in parts of Germany unknown to the 
Romans, :Mecklenburgh, Pomerania, Drandenburgh, Upper Saxony, and. 
Lusatia. According to Gatterer, they remained to tIle east of the Theiss, 
the Niemen, and the Vistula, till the third century. The Slaves, accord- 
ing to Procl'pius and J ornalldes, formed three great divisions. 1. The 
Venedi or Vandal:3, who took the latter !lame, (the \V cnden,) having 
expelled the Vandals, properly so called, (a Suevian race, the conquerors 
of Africa,) from the country between the l\Iemel and the Vistula. 2. The 
Antes, who inhabited between the Dneister and the Dnieper. 3. The Scla- 
,'onians, properly so called, in t
le north of Dacia. During the great 
migration, these races advanced into Germany as far as the Saal and the 
Blue. The Scb.vonianlanguage is the stem from which have. issued the 
Russian, the Polish, the Bohemian, and the dialects of Lusatia, of some 
parts of the duchy of Luneburgh, of Carniola, Carinthia, and Styria, 
&c.; those of Croatia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria. Schlözer, Nordische Ge- 
schichte, p. 323, 335. II. The Cimbric race. Adelung calls by this name 
all who were not Sucvi. This race had passed the Ithine, before the time 
of Cæsar occupied Belgium, and are the Belgæ of Cæsar and Pliny. The 
Cimbrians also occupied the Isle of Jutland. The CYl1lri of Wales and of 
Britain are of this racE'. Many tribes 011 the right bank of the !thine, the 
Guthilli in Jutland, the U sipeti in \Vestphalia, the Sigambri ill the duchy 
of Berg, were German Cimbrians. III. The Suevi, known in very early 
times by the Romans, for they are mentioned by L. Corn. Sisenna, who 
lived 123 years before Christ, (
onius v. Lancea.) This race, the real Ger- 
mans, eÀtendcd to the Vistula, and from 4;he Baltic to the Hercynian 
forest. The name of Suevi was sùmetimes confined to a single tribe, as by 
Cæsar to the C.ltti. The name of the Suevi has becn preserved in 
Suabia. 
These three were the principal races which inhabited Germany; they 
moved from east to west, and are the parent stClfi of the modern natives. 
Dut northern Europe, according to Schlözer, was not peopled by them 
alone; other races, of different origin, and speaking different languages, 
have inhabited and left descendants in these countries. 
The Uerman tribes called themselves, from very remote times, by the 
generic name of Teutons, (Teuten, Dcutschen,) which Tacitus derives from 
that of onc of their gods, Tuisco. It appears more proba.ble that it means 
merely men, people. Many savage nations have given themselves no other 
name. Thus the Laplanders call themselves Almag, people; the Samoi- 
edes Nillctz, Nissetsch, men, &0. As to the name of Germans, (Germani,) 
Cæ
ar fouud it in usc in Gaul, and adopted it as a word already known to 
the u.omans. Many of the learned- {ii"om .1. passage of Tacitus, de l\lor. 
. - 
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nation, whose complexion, manners, and language denoted a 
common origin, and preserved a striking resemblance. On 
the west, ancient Gennany was divided by the Rhine frmn 
the Gallic, and on the south, by the Danube, from the Illy}'iun, 
provinces of the mnpire. A ritlge of hills, rising frm11 the 
Danube, and called the Carpathian l\lountains, covered Ger- 
many 011 the side of Dacia or Hungary. The eastern frc-ntier 
was faintly marked by the lTIutllal fears of the Germans and 
the Sarmatians, and was often confounded by the mixture of 
warring and confederating tribes of the two nations. In the 
remote darkñess of the north, the ancients imperfectly descried 
a frozen ocean that lay beyond the Baltic Sea, and beyond 
the Peninsula, or islands 1 of Scandinavia. 
80111e ingenious writers 2 have suspected that Europe was 
nn1Ch colder formerly than it is at present; and the most 
ancient descriptions of the climate of Germany tend exceed- 
ingly to confirm their tbeory. The general complaints of 
intense frost and eternal winter, are perhaps little to be re- 
garded, since we have no method of reducmg to the accurate 
standard of the thermomett:'r, the feelings, or the expressions, 
of an orator born in the happier -regions of Greece or Asia. 
But I shan 
elect two remarkable circmnstanccs of a less 
squivocal nature. 1. The great rivers which covered the 


1 The modern philosophers of Sweden seem agreed that the waters 
of the Ba.ltic gradually sink in a regular proportion, which ther have 
ventured to estimate at half an inch every year. Twenty centuries 
ago the flat country of Scandinavia must have been covered by the 
sca; '\vhilc thc high lands rose above the waters, as so many islands 
of various fOnTIS and dimen
ions. Such. indeed, is the llotion given 
us by 
lela, Pliny, and Tacitus, of thc yast countries round the J3altic. 
See in the BibIiothèque Raisonnée, tom. xL and xlv. a lar
e abstract 
of Dalin's lIi5tory of Sweden, composed in the S-wcdisn language. '* 
2 In particular, :Mr. IIume, the Abòé du nos, and 
I. I)elloutier, 
IIist. des CcltE's, tom. i. 


Germ. c. 2) have suppo
cd that it was only app1ied to the Teutons after 
Cæsar's time; but AdelunR has triumphantly refuted this opinion. The" 
name of Germans is found in the Fasti Capitolini. See Gruter, lnscrip. 
28)9, in which the consul Marcellus, in the year of Home 531, is said to 
have defeated the Gauls, the Insubrians, anù the Germf''JlS, commanded by 
Virdomar. See Adclung, Aelt. Geschichte der Deut8ch, p. 102. - Com. 
pressed from G. 
· :Modern geologists have rejected this theory of the depression of the 
Daltic, as inconsistent with recent oùservation. The considerable changes 
which have taken place on its shores, 1\1r. Lyell, from actual obsPT'\'ation, 
now decidedly attributes to the regular and uniform elc,'ation of the Jallil.. 
-Lyell's Gcolog)', b. ii. c. 17.-1\1. 
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Roman provinces, the Rhine and the Danuhe, were frequently 
frozen over, and capable of supportin
 th
 lTIOst cnonnolts 
weights. The barbarians, who often chose that severe season 
for their inroads, transported, without apprehension or danger, 
their Illimerous armies, their cavalry, and their heavy wagons, 
over a vast and solid bridge of ice. 3 l\Iodern ages have not 
presented an iustance of a like phenomenon. 2. The rein- 
(1eer, that useful animal, ffOlD whom the savage of the North 
derives the best comforts of his dreary life, is of a constitution 
that supports, and even requires, the most intens8 cola. lIe 
is found on the rock of Spitzberg, within ten degrees of the 
Po!e; he seems to delight in the snows of Lapland and Siberia: 
but at present he cannot SUbSist, much less multiply, in any 
country to tbe south of the Baltic. 4 In the time of Cæsar the 
reindeer,' as well as the elk and the wild bull, was a native 
of the IIercynian forest, which then overshadowed a great 
part of Germany and Poland. 5 The modern improvements 


3 Diodorus Siculus, 1. v. p. 34-0, edit. 'Vesscl. Herodian, l. vi. 
p. 2
1. Jorllandes, c. 5J. On the bank;,; of the Danube, the wine,_ 
when brought to table, was frequently frozen into grC'at lumps, frusta 
l'in i. Ovid. Epist. ex Ponto, 1. iv. 7, 9, 10. Virgil. Georgie. 1. iii. 
35.5. The fact is confirmed by a soldier and a philosopher, who had 
experienccd the intense colù of Thrace. See Xenophon, A:aaba:;i.-:ò, I. 
vii. p. 5GO, edit. Hutchinson. * 
4 1-3uffon, IIistoire N aturelle, tom. xii. p. 70, 116. 
i Cæsar de :Dell. Gallic. vi. 
3, &c. The most inquisitive of the: 
Germans were ignorant of its utmost limits, although some of t.tJ.em 
had travelleù in it more than sixty days. jourllcy.-t 


*' The Danube is constantly frozen over. At Pcsth the bridge is usually 
taken up, and the traffic and communication between the two banks canied 
em oYer the ice. The Rhine is likewise in many parts passable at least two 
years out of five. 'Vinter campaigns are so unusual, ill modern warfare, 
that I recollect but one instance of an army cr()ssing either rivcr on the 
ice. In the thirty years' war, (IG3:3,) JaIl vau 'Verth, au Iwperialist par 
tisane crossed the H,hine from Heidelberg on the ice with .j1)LlO men, and 
surpriscd Spiers. Pichegru's lUCIl10r;) ble campaign, (1794--.3,) when the 
frcez:ng of the :\Ieuse and \Vaal opened Holland to his conquests, and his 
cavalry and artillery attacked the ships frozen in, on the Zuyder Zee, \\as 
in a winter of unprecedented scverity. - 1\1. 1845. 
t The passage of Cæsar, "parvis renonulU tegumentis utuntur," is 
obscure, oùsenes Ludcn, (Geschichte des Teutschen Volkes,) and in!'uffi- 
cient to prove the reindeer to have f'xisted in Germany. It is supported, 
however, hy a frLlgment of S;)llust. Germani intectum rhellollièms corpu::> 
tegunt. - M. It has been sugg-ested to me tha.t Cæsar (a
 old Gesner 
supposed) meant the reindeer in the followiug description. Est bos cervi 
figurà cujus a mediå froute inter aurcs unum cornu existit, excclsius 
magi:-;que directum (divaricatum, quo ?) his quæ nobis nota sunt cornibus. 
Aù -('jus summa, sicut palmæ, rami quam lat
 diffundllntur. 13ell. Gallic. 
,i. 26. - 
I. 184.3. 
VOL. I. 22 
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sufficiently explain the causes of the diminuticn of the COiC1. 
The
e immense woods have been graduaUy cleared, which 
intercepted from th
 earth the rays of the sun.6 The morasses 
have been drained, and, in proportion as the soil has been 
cultivated, the air has become more temperate. Can0..da, at 
this day, is an exact picture of ancient Germany._ Although 
situated in the same parallel with the finest provinces of France 
and England, that country experiences the lTIOst rigorous cold. 
The reindeer are very numerous, the ground is covered with 
deep and lasting snow, and the great river of St. Lawrence is 
regularly frozen, in a season when the waters of the Seine 
and the Thames are usuallv free from ice.? 
It is difficult to ascertain"', and easy to exaggerate, the influ- 
ence of the climate of ancient Germanv over the minds and 
bodies of the natives. l\Iany writers hav
 supposed, ånd most 
have allowed, though, as it should seem, without any adequate 
proof, that the rigorous cold of the North was favorable to 
long Jife and generative vigor, that the women were more 
fruitful, and the human species more prolific, than in warmer 
or more temperate climates.s 'Ve may assert, with greater 
conGdence, that the keen air of Germany formed the large 
anù rnasculine limbs of the natives, who ,v('re, in general, of 
a more lofty stature than the people of the South,9 gave thelTI 
a kind of strength better adapted to violent exertions than to 
patient labor, and inspired them with constitutional bravery, 
which is the result of nerves and spirits. The severity of a 
winter can1paign, that chilled the courage of the Romnn troops, 
was scarcely felt by these hardy children of the North,lO who, 
in their turn, were unable to resist the summer heats, and 
dissolved away in languor and sickness under the beams of an 
Italian sun. ll 


6 Cluycrius (Germania Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 47) ID-vestigates the small 
and scattered remains of the Hercynian wood. 
7 Charlevoix, Histoire du Canada. 
8 Olaus Rudbeck asserts that the Swedish women often bear tcn or 
twelvc childrcn, and not uncommonly twenty or thirty; but the 
authority of Rudbeck is much to be suspected. 
9 In has artus, in hæc corpora, quæ miramur, excrescunt. Tacit. 
Germania, 3, 20. C'luver. 1. i. c. 14. 
10 Plutarch. in :Mario. The Cimbri, by way of amusement, often 
slid down mountains of snow on their broad shields. 
11 The Romans made war in all climates, and by thcir excellent 
discipline were in a great measure prcserved in health and vigor. It 
may be remarked, that man is tho only animal 'which co.n livo anù 
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There is not any where upon the globe a large tract of 
country, which we have discovered destitute of inhabitants, 
or whose first population can be fixed with any degree of his- 
torical certninty. .And yet, as the most philosophic minds 
can seldom refrain from investigating the infancy of great 
nations, our curiosity consumes itself in toilsome and disap- 
pointed e1Torts. \Vhen Tacitus considered the purity of the 
German blood, and the forbidding aspect of the country, he 
was disposed to pronounce those barbarians Imlige,ul!, or 
nati\'(
s of the soil. \Ve may allow with safety, and perhaps 
with truth, that ancient Germany was not originally peopleJ 
by any foreign colonies already fonned into a political soci- 
ety ; 12 but that the name and nation received their existence 
fr0111 the gradual union of smne wandering savages of the 
I-Icrcynian woods. To assert those savages to have been the 
spontaneous production of the earth which they inhabited 
woulJ be a rash inference, condemned by religion, and un- 
warranted by reason. 
Such rational doubt is but ill suited with the genius of pop- 
ular vanity. Among the nations who have adopted the 1\10- 
saic hi::;tory of the world, the ark of Noah has been of the 
same use, as was formerly to the Greeks and Romans' the 
sicge of Troy. On a narrow basis of acknowledged truth, 
an immense but rude superstructure of fable has been erected; 


multiply in every country from the equator to the poles. The h()
 
seems to approach the nearest to our species in that privilege. 
12 }'acit. Germ. c. 3. The emigration of the Gauls followed tho 
course of the Danube, and discharged itself on Greece and Asia. 
Tacitus could discover only one inconsiderable tribe that retaineJ any 
traces of a Gallic ori;;in. '* 


. The Gothb.i, who must not be confounded with the Gothi, a Suevian 
tribe. In the time of Cæsar many other tribes of Ganlii'h origin dwelt 
alon
 the course of the Danuhe, who could not long resi
t the attarks of 
the Suevi. The Helvetians, who dwelt on the borders of the Black Forest, 
between the l\Iaine and the Danube, haa been expelll'd long before the 
time of Cæsar. He- mentions also the Y olci Tectosagi, who came from 
Lan
uedo(', and settled round the Black Forest. The B3ii, who had pen- 
etrated into that forest, and also have left traces of their name in Bohemia, 
were subdued in the first century by the :\Iarcomanni. The Boii settled in 
Noricum, were mingled afterwanls with the Lombarò.." and received th'3 
name of Boio Arii (Bavaria) or BoimTarii: val', in some German dialects, 
='Ippearing to mean remains, descendants. Compare Malte Drul1, Gcogra. 
phy, vol. i. p. 410, edit. 1832..-M. 
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and the wild [rishmnn,13 as well as the wild Tartar,l1 could 
point out the inrlividual son of Japhet, from whose loins his 
ancestors were lineally descended. The last century abound 
cd with antiquarians of profound learning and easy faith, 
who, by the dim light of legends and traditions, of conjec- 
tures and etymologies, conducted the great grandchildren 
of Noah from the Tower of Babel to the extrelnities of the 
globe. Of tllPse judicious critics, one of the most enter- 
taining was Oaus Rudbcck, professor in the university of 
Upsal.l 5 \Vhatever is celebrated either in history or fable, 
this zealous patriot ascribes to his country. FrOln Sweden 
which formed so considerable a part of ancient Germany) 
the Greeks themselves derived their alphabetical charac- 
ters, their astronomy, and their religion. Of that delightful 
region (for such it appeared to the eyes of a native) the At- 
lantis of Plato, the country of the IIyperboreans, the gardens 
of the I-Iesperides, the Fortunate IsIam.1s, and even the 
Elysian Fielqs, were all but faint and imperfect transcripts. 
A clime so profusely favored by Nature could not long 1"e- 
lnain desert after the flood. The learned Rudbcck allo\vs the 
family of Noah a few years to multip1y from eight to about 
twenty thousand persons. He then disperses thern into small 
colonies to replenish the earth, and to propagate the human 
"pecies. The German or Swedish detachment (wbich 
nmrchcd, if I aln not mistaken, under the command of Aske- 
naz, the son of Gomer, the son of J aphet) distinguished itself 
by a more than common diligence in the prosecution of this 
great work. 'The northern hive cast its swarms over the 


13 According to Dr. Keating, (History of Ireland, p. 13, 14,) the 
giant Partholanus, who was the son of Seara, the son of Esra. the sor.. 
of Sru, the son of Framant, the son of Fathadal1, the son of l\Iagog, 
the son of J ephet, the son of Noah, landed on the coast of:Uunster, the 
Hth day of May, in the year of the world one thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-eight. Though he succeeded in his great enterprise, tho 
loose behavior of his wife rendered his domestic life yery unhappy, and 
provoked him to such a degree, that he killed - her favorite greyhound. 
This, as the learned hi
toriall very properly observes, ,va,; the first 
in
tance of female falsehood and infidelity ever known in Ireland. 
) & Genealogical lIi
tory of the Tartars, by Abulghazi Bahadur 
Khan. 
Ii> His work, entitled Ltlantiea, is uncommonly scarce. Bayle has 
given two most curious extracts from it. 1tcpubliquc des J.,cttrcs, 
Ja 1 1vici:f 
t Fcvricr, 1635. 
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greatest part of Europe, Africa, and Asia; and (to use the 
author's ll1Ctaphor) the blood circulated frOll1 the extremities 
to the heart. 
But all this well-labored systen1 of German antiqmties is 
annihilated by a single fact, too well attesteù to admit of any 
doubt, and of too decisive a nature to leave room for any 
reply. The Germans, in the age of Tacitus, were unac- 
q uainted with the use of letters; 16 and the use of letters is the 
principal circumstance that distinguishes a civilized people 
from a herd of savages incapable of knowledge or reflection. 
'Vithout that artificial help, the hUll1an memory soon dissipates 
or corrupts the ideas intrusted to her charge; and the nob[er 
faculties of the mind, no longer supplied with models or with 
n1aterials, gradually forget their powers; the judgment be- 
comes feeble and lethargic, the imagination languid or irregu- 
lar. Fully to apprehend this important truth, let us attempt, 
in an improved society, to calculate the immense distance 


16 Tacit. Germ. H. 19. Litcrarum secreta viri pm.iter ac fæminæ 
ignorant. ,V c may rest contented with this deci
ive authority, with- 
out entering into the ob:;cure disputes concerning the antiquity of the 
Runic characters. The learned Celsius, a Swede, a scholar, and a 
philo;')opher, was of opinion, that they were nothing more than the 
Uoman letters, with the curves changed into straight lines for the 
case of engraving. See Pclloutier, Histoire des CeIte::;, 1. ii. c. 11. 
Dictionnaire Diplomatique, tom. i. p. 2
3. \Ye may add, that-the 
oldest Runic inscriptions are supposed to be of the third ccntury, 
and thc most ancient writer who mentions the !tunic characters iq 
Vcnantius Fortunatus, (Carm. vü. 18,) who livcd to\\ards the end of 
the sixth century. 
Barbara fra}..ineis pin
atllr RUNA tabcllis.* 


· The obscure subject of the Runic characters has exer{'ised the inclui- 
try and ingenuity of the modern scholars of the north. There are three 
distinct theories; one, maintained by Schlözer, (Nordische Geschichte, 
p. 481, &c.,) who considers their sixteen 1<'tters to he a corruption of the 
Uoman alphabet, post-Chri:'tian in their date, and Schbzer would attribute 
their introdùction into the north to the Alcmanni. The second, that of 
}'rederick Schlegel, (V orlesun@;en ober altc und neue Literatur,) supposes 
that these characters were left on the coasts of the :Mediterranean and 
Northern Seas by the Phænicians, preserved by the priestly castes, and 
employed for purposes "Of magic. Their common origin from the l-'hæni- 
cian wouhl account for their similarity to the Roman letters. The last, to 
which we incline, claims a much higher and more venerable antiquity for 
the Runic, and supposes them to have been the original characters of the 
Indo-Teutonic tribes, brought from the East, and preserved among the 
different races of that stock. See Ueber Deutsche Hunen von 'V. C Grimm, 
1821. A Memoir by Dr. Legis. I<'undgruben des alten Nordens. :Foreign 
Quarterly Review, vol. lX. p. 438. -1\1. 
'22 <<: 
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between the man of learning and the illiterate peasant. 1'he 
former, by reading and reflection, lTlUltiplies his own experi- 
ence, and lives in distant ages and remote countries; whilst 
the latter, roote-d to a single spot, and confined to a few years 
of existence, surpasses but very little his fellow-laborer, the 
ox, in the exercise of his mental faculties. The same, and 
even a greater, difference will be found between nations than 
between individuals; and we nlaY safely pronounce, that 
without some species of writing, no people has ever preserved 
the faithful annals. of their history, ever made any considerable 
progress in the abstract sciences, or ever possessed, in any 
tolerable degree of perfection, the useful and agreeable arts 
of life. 
Of these arts, the ancient Germans were wretchedly des- 
titute. They. passed their lives in a state of ignorance and 
poverty, which it has pleased some declaimers to dignify with 
the appeliation of virtuous sin1plicity.* l\lodern Gerrnany is 
said to contain about two thousand three hundred walled 
towns. 17 In a much \-vider extent of country, the geographer 
Ptolemy could discover no more than ninety places which he 
decorates with the name of cities; 18 though, according to our 
ideas, they would but ill deserve that splendid title. \Ve can 
only suppose thClTI to have been rude fortifications, constructed 
in the centre of the woods, and designed to secure the women, 
children, and cattle, whilst the warriors of the tribe marched 
out to repel a sudden invasion.l 9 But Tacitus asserts, as a 
well-known fact, that the Germans, in his time, had no cities; 20 
ånd that they affected to despise the .works of ROlllan industry, 


17 Recherches rhilosophiques sur les Amcricains, tom. iii. p. 228. 
The author of that very curious work i::;, if I am not misinformed, a 
German by birth. [De l>auw.] 
IS The .Alexandrian Geographer is often criticized by the accurate 
C'lnverius. 
19 Sef' Cæsar, and the karned 
Ir. 'Vhitaker in his .I-I
tory of 
:Manchester, vol. i. 
20 Tacit. Genu. 1.3. 


. Luden (the author of the Geschichte des Teutschen Volkes) has sur. 
passed most writers in his patriotic enthusiasm for the virtues and noble 
manners of his ancestors. Eyen the cold of the climate, and the want of 
vines and fruit trees, as well as the barbarism of the inhabitants, are 
calumnies of the luxurious Italians. M. Gui7.0t, on the other side, (in his. 
Histoire de la Ciyilisation, vol. i. p. 2i2, &c.,) has drawn a curious parallel 
between the Germans of Tacitus and the North American Indians. -M. 
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us places of confinenlent rather than of security.21 Their 
edifices were not even contiguous, or formeù into regular 
villas; 22 each barbarian fixed his independent dwelling on the 
f:pot to which a plain, a wooù, or a stream of fresh water, had 
Induced him to give the preference. Neither stone, nor briek, 
nor tiles, were employed in these slight habitations. 23 They 
were indeed no nlore than low huts, of a circular figure, built 
of rough tinlber, thatched with stra \V, and pierced at the top to 
leave a free passage for the smoke. In the lllost inclement 
winter, the hardy Gerlnan was satisfied with a scanty garment 
made of the skin of some animal. The nations who dwelt 
towards the North clothed themselves in furs; and the women 
Inanufactured for their own use a coarse kind of linen. 24 The 
game of various sorts, with which the forests of Germany 
were plentifully stocked, supplied its inhabitants with food aml 
exercise. 25 Their monstrous herds of cattle, less remarkable 
indeed for their beauty than for their utility,26 formed the 
principal object of their wealth.. A s111a11 quantity of corn was 
the only produce exacted frorn the eartb: the use of orchards 
or artificial meadows was unknown to the Germans; nor can 
we expect any improvements in agriculture from a people, 
whose property e;ery year experienced a general change by 
a new division of the arable lands, and who, in that strange 
operation, avoided disputes, by sufIering a great part of their 
territory to lie .waste and without tilIage. 27 
Gold, silver, and iron, were extremely scarce in Germany. 
Its barbarous inhabitants wanted both skill and patipnce to 
investigate those rich veins of silver, which have so liberally 
rewarded the attention of the princes of Brunswick and Sax- 
ony. Sweden, which now supplies Europe with iron, was 


21 'Vhen the Germans commanded the Ubü of Cologne to cast off 
the Roman yoke, and with their new freedom to resume their ancient 
manners, they insisted 011 the immediato demolition of the walls of 
the colony. " llostulamus a ,"obis, muros coloniæ, munimel1ta Rervi- 
tii, detrahati::;; etiam fera animalia, si clausa teneas, virtutis oblivis 
cuntur." Tacit. lIist. iv. 64. 
22 The straggling villages of Silesia are several miles in length. 
See Cluver. 1. i. c. 13. 

3 One hundred and forty years after Tacitus, a few more regular 
structures were erected near the Rhine and Danube. Ilerodian, 1 
vii. p. 234. 
2-1. Tacit. Germ. 17. 
2ã Tacit. Germ. 5. 
26 Cæsar de Bell. Gall. vi. 2l. 

7 Tacit. Germ. 26. Cæsar, vi. 22. 
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equally ignorant of its own riches; and the appearance of the 
arms of the Germans furnished a sufficient proof how little 
iron they were ablf' to bestow on what they 111ust have deenled 
the noblest use of that metal. The various transactions of 
peace and war had introduced some Roman coins (chiefly 
silver) among the borderers of the Rhine and Danube; but 
the more distant tribes ",.ere absolutely unacquainted with thp 
use of money, carried on their confined traffic by the exchange 
of cOll1111odities, and prized their rude earthen vessels as of 
equal value wi,th the silver vases, the presents of Rome to 
their princes and ambassadors. 28 To a mind capable of 
reflection, such leading facts convey l110re instruction, than a 
tedious detail of subordinate circumstances. The value of 
money has been settled by general consent to express our 
wants and our property, as letters were invented to express 
our icJeas; and both these institutions, by giving a more active 
energy to the powers and passions of human nature, have con- 
tributed to multiply the objects they were designed to repre- 
spnt. The use of gold and silver is in a great measure 
factitious; but it would be impossible to enumerate the im- 
portant anò various services which agriculture, and all the arts, 
have received from iron, when tempered and fashioned by the 
operation of fire, and the dexterous hand of l11an. l\Ioney, in 
a word, is the most universal incitement, iron the most PO\v- 
erful instrument, of human industry; and it i.s very difficult 
to conceive by what l11eans a people, neither actuated by the 
one, nor seconded by the other, could en1erge from the gross.. 
est barbarism. 29 
If we contemplate a savage nation in any part of the globe, 
a supine inuolence and a carelessness of futurity will be found 
to constitute their general character. In a civilized state, 
every facuIty of man is expanded and exercised; and the 
great (' hain of mutual dependence connects and el11braces the 
several members of society. The most numerous portion of 
it is employed in constant and useful Jabor. The select few, 
placed by fortune above that necessity, can, however, fill up 
their time by the purs-uits of interest or glory, by the impr07e 
\nent of their estate or of their understanding, by the dutiC's, 



8 Tacit. Germ. 6. 
29 It is said that the -Mexicans and Peruyians, without the use of 
eit.her money or iron, had made a very great progress in the arts. 
Those arts, and the monuments they produced, have been strangely 
magnified. See R

hel'ches sur les Amcricains tom. ii. p. 163 &c. 
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the pleasures, and even the follies of social life. The Ger- 
mans were not possessed of these varied resources. The 
care of the house and family, the management of the lanJ and 
cattle, were delegated to th
 old and th
 infirm, to women and 
slaves. 'fhe lazy warrior, destitute of every art that might 
employ his leisure hours, consumed his days and nights in the 
animal gratifications of sleep and food. And yet, by a \Vonder- 
ful diversity of nature, (according to the remark of a \" riter 
who had pierced into its darkest recesses,) the same barba. 
rians are by turns the most indolent and the most restless of 
mankind. They delight in sloth, they detest tranquillity.3o 
The [anguid soul, oppressed with its own weight, anxiously 
required some new and powerful sensation; and war and 
dang
r were the only amusements adequate to its fierce tern. 
per. The sound that snmmoned the German to arms was 
grateful to his ear. It roused him frorn his uncomfortable 
lethargy, gave him an active pursuit, and, by strong exercise 
of the body, and violent emotions of the mind, restored him to 
a more lively sense of his existence. In the dull intervals of 
peace, these barbarians were immoderately addicted to deep 
gaming and excessive drinking; both of which, by diflèrcnt 
means, the one by inflaming their passions, the other by cÀtin- 
guishing their reason, alike relieved them frOlTI the pain of 
thinking. They gloried in passing ",-hole days and nights at 
table; and the blood of friends and relations often stained 
their numerous and drunken asscmblies. 31 Their debts of 
honor (for in that light they have transmitted to us those of 
play) they discharged with the most romantic fidelity. The 
desperate gmllester, who had staked his person and liberty on 
a last throw of the dice, patiently submitted to the decision of 
fortune, and suffcrerl himself to be bound, chastised, and sold 
into remote slavery, by his weaker but more lucky antagonist. 32 
Strong beer, a liq uo!' extracted with very little art from 
wheat or barley, and corrupted (as it is strongly expressed 
by Tacitus) into a certain semblance of wine, was suflicient 
for the gross purposes of German debauchery. But those 
who had tasted the rich wines of Italy, and afterwards of 
Gaul, sighed for that more delicious species of intoxication 


30 Tacit. Germ. 15. 
:11 Tacit. Germ. 2
, 23. 
32 Id. 24. The Germans might borrow the arts of play from the. 
Romans, but the pass-ion is wøI1l1erfully inherent in the hUIlUI.I1 
species. 
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Th(! y attempfed not, however, (as has since been executed 
with so much success
) to naturalize the vine on the banks of 
the Rhine and Danube; nor did they endeavor to procure by 
industry the 111atcrials of an advantageous commerce. To 
solicit by labor what rnight be ravished by arms, was 
esteemed unworthy of the Gennan spirit. 33 The intemper- 
ate thirst of strong liquors oÙen urged the barbarians to 
invade the provinces on which art or nature had bestowed 
tho
e much envied presents. The Tuscan who betrayed his 
country to the Celtic nations, attracted thern into Italy by the 
prospect of the I"ich fruits and delicious wines, the productions 
of a happier climate. 34 And in the same Inanner the Ger- 
man auxiliaries, invited into France during the civil wars of 
the sixteenth century, were allured by the promise of plen- 
teous quarters in the provinces of Champaigne and Burgun- 
dy.35 Drunkenness, the nlost illiberal, but not the most 
dangerous of our vices, was sometimes capable, in a less 
civiliz8d state of mankind, of occasioning a battle, a war, or 
a fPvolutÏon. 
The climate of ancient Germany has been mollified, and 
the soil fertilized, by the labor of ten centuries from the time 
of Charlemagne. The same extent of ground which at pres- 
ent maintains, in ease and plenty, a million of husbandmen 
and artificers, was unable to supply a hundred thousand lazy 
warriors with the simple necessaries. of life. 36 The Germans 
abandoned their irnmense forests to the exercise of hunting, 
en1ployed in pasturage the 1110st considerable part of their 
lands, bestowed on the small remainder a rude and careless 
cultivation, and then accused the scantiness and sterility of a 
country that refused to maintain the l11ultitude of its inhabit- 
ants. \Vhen the return of famine severely admonished them 
of the importance of the arts, the national distress was some- 
times alleviated by the emigration of a third, perhaps, or a 


33 Tacit. Germ. 14. 
34 Plutarch. in Camillo. T. Iliv. Y. 33. 
35 Dubos. Hist. de la ::\Ionarchie Françoise, tom. i. p. 193. 
36 The IIelvetian nation, which issued from a country called Swit- 
zerland, contained, of every age and sex, 36S,OOÐ persom;;, (Cresar de 
Bell. Gal.). 29.) At present, the number of people in the Pays de 
Yaud (a small district on the banks of the IJeman Lake, much more 
distinguished for politeness than for industry) amounts to 112,591. 
See an excellent tract of 1\1. J\Iuret, in the 
Iémoire8 de la Socíétè (if) 
13 Cl'n.. 
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fourth part of their youth. 37 The possession and the enjo}- 
ment of property arc the plcdges which bind a civilized 
people to an in1proved country. But the Germans, who 
carried with thenl what they most valued, their arms, their 
cattle, and their women, cheerfully abandoned the vast silence 
of their woods for the unbour:ded hopes of plunder and con- 
quest. The innumerable swarms that issued, or seemed to 
issue, from the great storehOlì
e of nations, were multiplied 
by the fears of the vnnquished, and by the credulity of suc- 
ceeding ages. And from facts thus exaggerated, an opinion 
was gradually established, and has been supported by writers 
of distinguished reputation, that, in the age of Cæsar and 
Tacitus, the inhabitants of the North were far more numerous 
than they are in our days.3 8 .1:\ more serious inquiry into the 
causes of populntion seems to have convinced n10dern philos- 
ophers of the falsehood, and indeetl the impossibility, of the 
supposition. To the names of :t\Iariana and of 1\Iachiavel, 3
 
we can oppose the equal names of llobertson and I-Iume. 40 
A warlike nation like the Germans, without either cities, 
letters, arts, or nloney, found some compensation fOl" this sav- 
age st:ate in the enjoyment of liberty. Their poverty secured 
their freedom, since our desires and our posse
sions are the 
strongest fetters of despotisrn. "Among the Suiones (says 
Tacitus) riches are held in honor. They are tlterifore sub- 
ject to an absolute l11onarch, who, instead of intrusting his 
people with the free use of arms, as is practised in the rest 
of Germany, commits thel11 to the safe custody, not of a 
citizen, or even of a freechnan, but of a slave. The neigh- 
bors of the Suiones, the Sitones, are sunk even below 
servitude; they obey a woman." 41 In the -rûention of these 
exceptions, the great historian sufficiently acknowledges the 
37 Paul Diaconus, c. 1, 2, 3. 
IachiaYcl, Davila, and tÌle rest of 
Paul's followers, represent these emigrations too much as regulaI 
Ilnd concerted measures. 
3S S.ir "Tilliam Temple and 
Iontcsquicu have indulged, on this 
subject, the usuallivcliness of their fancy. 
39 :\lachiavcl, Rist. di Firellzc, 1. i. .Mariana, I-list. lIispan. 1. Y. 
c. 1. 
40 Robcl.tson's Clw.Tlcs V. Hume's Political E3savs.- 
4.1 Tacit. Gcrmap. 4-1, 4.3. Freinshemius ('\" ho dedicated his sup- 
plement to Livy to Chris tina of Sweden) thinks proper to be very 
. It is a wise observation of I\Ialthus, that these na.tions "were not 
populous in proportion to the land they occupied, but to the food they 
produced. They were prolific from their pure morals and constitution
, but 
their institutions ,..ere not calculated to l)].oduc
 food for tho
e "ham they 
brought into being \- M. 18..15. 
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general theory of government. 'Ve are only at a loss to con- 
ceive by what lTIeanS riches and despotism could p('nctrate 
into é:t, remote corner of the North, and extinguish the gen- 
erous flame that blazed with such fierceness on the frontier 
of the Roman provinces, or how the anc('stors of those Dunes 
and Norwegians, so distinguished in latter ages by their 
unconquered spirit, could thus tmnely resign the great char- 
acter of German liberty.42 Some tribes, however, on the 
coast of the Baltic, acknowledged the authority of kings, 
though without relin<]uishing the rights of men,43 but in the 
far greater part of Gern1any, the form of government was a 
democracy, tempered, indeed, and controlled, not so much by 
general and positive laws, fiS by the occasional ascenòant of 
birth or valor, of eloquence or superstition. 44 
Civil governrnents, in their first institution, are voluntary 
associations for mutual defence. To obtain the desired end, 
it is absolutely necessary that each individual should conceive 
hilTIse1f oLliged to submit his private opinions and actions to 
the judgment of the greater number of his associates. The 
German tribes were contented with this rude but liberal outline 
of political society. .As soon as a youth, born of free parents, 
had attained the age of nlanhood, he ,,,as introduced into the 
general council of his countrymen, solemnly invested with a 
shielò and spear, and adopted as an equal and worthy mem- 
ber of the military COl1uTIon-wcalth. The assembly of the 
warriors of the tribe was convened at stated seasons, or on 
SUdÙCll emergencies. The trial of public offences, the elec- 
tion of n1agistrates, and the great business of peace and war, 



lgry with the Roman who exprcssed so ycry little rcvercncc for 
K orthcrn q uccns. '* 
42 
Iay we Ilot suspect that Ruperstition was the parcnt of dcspot- 
i
m? The dC5ccndants of Odin, (whose racc was not extinct till the 
year 1060) arc said to havc rcigncd in Swcdcn above a thousand 
year;:;. The temple of LTpsal was the ancicnt seat of religion and 
empire. In thc year 1153 I find a singular law, prohibiting the use 
and profession of arms to any except the king's guards. Is it not 
probable that it was colored by the pretence of reviving an old insti- 
tution? See Dalill's History of Swcdcn in the Bibliothèquc Raison- 
née, tom. xl. and xlv. 
43 Tacit. Germ. c. 43. 4-1 Id. c. 11, 12, 13, &c. 


.. The Suiones and the Sitones are the anCient inhabitants of Scandina- 
"ia; their name may be traced in that of Sweden; they did not belong tc\ 
the race of the Suevi, but that of the non-Sueyi or Cimbri, whom the 
::3ue\ i, in very remote times, dro\ e back part to the west, part to the north j 
they were afterwards mingled with Suevian tribes, among others the Goths, 
n-ho have left traces of their name and power in the islc of Gothland. - O. 
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were cleternlined by its independent voice" Sometimes 
indeed, these iinportant questions were previously considered 
and prepared in a morc select council of the principal chief- 
tains. 45 The magistrates nlight deliberate and persuade, the 
people only could resolve and execute; and the resolutions 
of the Germans were for the most part hasty and violent. 
Barbarians accustomed to place their freedom in gratifying 
the present passion, and their courage in overlooking all 
future consequences, turned away with indignant contempt 
from the remonstrances of justice and PQlicy, and it was the 
practice to signify by a hollow Inurmur their dislike of such 
tImid counsels. But whenever a more popular orator pro- 
posed to vindicate the meanest citizen from either foreign or 
domestic injury, whenever he called upon his fellow-country- 
men to assert the national honor, or to pursue some enter- 
prise full of danger and glory, a loud clashing of shields and 
spears expressed the eager applause of the assembly. For 
the Germans always met in arms, and it was constantly to 
be dreaded, lest an irregular rnultitude, inflamed with faction 
and strong liquors, should use those arms to enforce, as well 
as to declare, their furious resolves. 'Ve may recollect how 
often the diets of Poland have been polluted with blood, and 
the nlore numerous party has been compelled to yicld to thJ 
more violent and seditious. 46 
A general of the tribe was elected on occasions of danger; 
and, if the danger was pressing and extpnsive, several tribes 
concurred in the choice of the same general. The bravest 
warrior" as named to lead his countrymen into the field, by 
his example rather than by his commands. But this power, 
however limited, was still invidious. It expired with the war, 
and in time of peace the German tribes acknowledged not 
any supreme chief. 47 Princes were, however, appointed, in 
the general assembly, to administer justice, or l'ather to conl- 
pose differences,48 in their respective districts. In the choice 
of these magistrates, as much regard was shown to birth as 
to merit. 49 To each was assigned, by t
e public, a guard , 
4;; Grotius changes an expression of Tacitus, pertractantur into 
præt1"actantur. The correction is equally just and ingenious. 
46 Even in our ancient parliament, the barons often carried a ques- 
tion, not BO much by the number of votes, as by that of their armed 
followers. 
47 Cæsar de Bell. Gal. vi. 23. 
48 
lil1uunt controversias, is a very happy expression of Cæsar's. 
49 Reges ex nobilitatc, duces ex virtute 8umunt. Tacit. Germ. 7 
VOL. J. 23 
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and a council of a hundred persons, and the first of the 
princes appears to have enjoyed a preëminence of rank and 
honor which sometimes tenlpted the Romans to compliment 
him with the regal title. 5o 
The comparative view of the powers of the magistrates, in 
two remarkable instances, is alone sufficient to represent the 
whole system of German lTmnners. The disposal of the land- 
ed property within their district was absolutely vested in their 
hands, and they distributed it every year according to a new 
division.5 1 At the same time they were not authorized to 
punish with death, to imprison, or even to striI{e a private citi- 
zen. 52 A people thus jealous of their persons, and careless 
of their possessions, must have been totally destitute of 
industry and the arts, but animated with a high sense of honor 
and independence. 
The Germans respected only those duties which they 
imposed on themsdves. The most obscure soldier resisted 
with disdain the authority of the magistrates. "The noblest 
youths blushed not to be numbered among the faithful com- 
panions of some renowned chief, to whom they devoted their 
turns and service. A noble enlulation prevailed among the 
companions, to obtain the first place in the esteem of their chief; 
an10ngst the chiefs, to acquire the greatest number of valiant 
companions. To be ever surrounded by a band of select youths 
was the pride and strength of the chiefs, their ornament in 
peace, their defence in war. The glory of such distinguished 
heroes dilfused itself beyond the narrow limits of their own tribe. 
Presents and embassies solicited their friendship, and the 
fame of their arms often insured victory to the party which 
they espoused. In the hour of danger it was shameful for 
the chief to be surpassed in valor by his companions; shame- 
ful for the conlpanions not to equal the valor of their chief. 
To survive his fall in battle, was indelible infamy. To pro- 
tect his person, and to adorn his glory with the trophies of 
their own exploits, were the most sacred of their duties. The 
chiefs combated for victory, the companions for the chief. 
The noblest warriors, whenever their native country was 
sunk into the Jaziness of peace, maintained their numerous 
bands in some distant scene of action, to exercise their restless 
spirit, and to acquire renown by voluntary dangers. Gifts 


10 Cluver. Germ. Ant. 1. i. c. 38. 
.1 Cæsar, vi. 22. Tacit. Germ. 26. 


62 Tacit. Germ. 1. 
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worthy of soldiers - the warlike steed, the bloody and ever 
victorious lance - were the rewards which the companions 
claimed from tbe liberality of their chief. The rude plenty 
of his hospitable board was the only pay that he could bestow, 
or they would accept. 'Var, rapine, and the free-will offer- 
ings of his floiends, supplied the nmterials of this munifi. 
cence." 53 This institution, however it might accidentally 
weaken the several republics, invigorated the general charac- 
ter of the Germans, and even ripened amongst them all the 
virtues of which barbarians are susceptible; the faith anè 
valor, the ho
pitaìity and the courtesy, so conspicuous long 
afterwards in the ages of chivalry. The honorable gifts, 
bestowed by the chief on his brave companions, have been 
supposed, by an ingenious wrií.er, to contain the first rudi- 
m
nts of the fiefs, distributed after the conquest of the Roman 
provinces, by the barbarian lords among their vassals, with a 
similar duty of homage and military service. 54 These condi- 
tions are, however, very repugnant to the maxims of the 
ancient Germans, who delighted ili Inutual presents; but 
without either imposing, or accepting, the weight of obli- 
ga tions. 55 
"In the days of chivalry, or Inore properly of romance, 
nIl the men were bl'ave, and all the women \\rero chaste;" 
and notwithstanding the latter of these virtues is acquired and 
preserved with nlUch 1110re difficulty than the former, it is 
ascribed, almost without exception, to the wives of the ancient 
Germans. Polygamy was not in use, except among the 
princes, and among them only for the sake of multiplying 
their alliances. Divorces were prohibited by manners rather 
than by laws. Adulteries were punished as rare and inexpi- 
able crimes; nor was seduction justified by example and 
fashion. 56 \Ve may easily discover that Tacitus indulges an 
honest pleasure in the contrast of barbarian virtue with the 



3 Tacit. Germ. 13, 14:. 
Cl4 Esprit de3 LoixJ 1. xxx. c. 3. The brilliant ima3in3tion of 
}'Iontesquieu is corrected, however, by thc dry, cold reason of the 
Abbé de 
::Iably. Observations sur l'Historie de France, tom. i. 
p. 356. 
11;; Gaudent muneribus, sed nec data imputant, nec acceptld obligan- 
tur. Tacit. Germ. c. 21. 
{)6 The adulteress was whipped through the village. Neither 
wealth nor beauty could inspire compassion, or procure her a socond 
Îlusband. 18, 19. 
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dissolute conduct of the Roman JadiE's; yet there are some 
striking circumstances that give an air of truth, or at least 
IH"obability, to the conjugal faith and chastity of the Germans. 
A1though the progress of civilization has undoubtedly con- 
tributed to assuage the fiercer passions of human nature, it 
seems to ha\'e been less favorable to the virtue of chastity, 
whose most dangerous enemy is the softness of the mind. 
'The refinements of life corrupt while they polish the inter- 
course of the sexes. The gross appetite of love becomes 
most dangerous when it is elevated, or rather, indeed, dis- 
guised by sentimental passion. The elegance of dress, of 
motion, and of manners, gives a lustre to beauty, and inflames 
the senses through the imagination. Luxurious entertainments, 
Inidnight dances, and licentious spectacles, present at once 
temptation and opportunity to female frailty.57 From such 
dangers the unpolished wives of the barbarians were secured 
by poverty, solitude, and the painful cares of a domestic life. 
The German huts, open, on every side, to the eye of indiscre- 
tion or jealousy, were a better safeguard of conjugal fidelity, 
than the walls, the bolts, and the eunuchs of a Persian ha1'<1m. 
'-fo this reason another may be added, of a more honorable 
nature. The Germans treated their women with esteem and 
confidence, consulted them on every occasion of importance, 
and fond1y believed, that in their breasts resided a sanctity 
and wisdom more than human. Some of the interpreters of 
fate, such as Velleda, in the ßatavian war, governed, in the 
name of the deity, thc fiercest nations of Gcrmany.5 8 The 
}"est of the sex, without being adored as goddesses, were re- 
spected as the free and equal companions of soldiers; asso- 
ciated even by the marriage ceremony to a life of toil, of 
danger, and of fJory.5 9 In their great invasions, the camps 
of the barbarians were filled with a multitude of women, who 
remained firm and undaunted amidst the sound of arms, tile 
various forms of destruction, and the honorable wounds of 
thei!' sons and husbands. G ::! Fainting arn1ies of Germans have, 


61 Oyid employs two hundred lines in the research of places the 
most favorable to loye. Above all, he con:siders the theatre as the 
best adapted to collect the beauties of Rome, anq. to rncl
 them into 
tenderness and sensuality. 
ó8 Tacit. lIist. iv. 61, 65. 
69 The marriage present was n ).oke of oxen, horses, and alms. 
See Germ. c. 18. Tacitus is somewhat too florid on the subject. 
60 The change of eJ;igere into exu!lcrc is a most excellent correc- 
tion. 
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.nore than once, been driven back upon the enemy, by the 
generous despair of the women, who dreaded death ITIuch 
less than servitude. If the day was irrecoverably lost, they 
well knew how to deliver themselves and their children, with 
their own hands, from an insulting victor. 6t IIeroincs of such 
a cast may claim our admiration; but they were lTlOst as- 
suredly neither lovely, nor very susceptible of love. \Vhilst 
they affected to emulate the stern virtues of man, they must 
have resigned that attractive softness, in which principally 
consist the charm and weakness of woman. Conscious pride 
taught the German females to suppress every tender emution 
that stood in competition with honor, and the first honor of 
the sex has ever been that of chastity. The sentilTIents and 
conduct of these high-spirited matrons ITIay, at once, be con- 
sidered as a cause, as an effect, and as a proof of the general 
character of the nation. Female courage, however it may 
he raised by fanaticism, or confirmed by habit, can be only a 
faint and imperfect imitation of the manly valor that di::3tin- 
guishes the age or country in which it n1ay be found. 
The religious system of the Germans (if the wild opinions 
of savages can deserve that name) was dictated by their 
wants, their fears, and their ignorance.6 2 They adored the 
great visible objects and agents of nature, the Sun and the 
l\Ioon, the Fire and the Earth; together with those imaginary 
deities, who were supposed to preside over the most important 
occupations of hmTIan life. They were persuaded, that, by 
SOlne ridiculous arts of divination, they could discover the 
will of the superior beings, and that human sacl':fices were 
the most precIous and acceptable offering to their altars. 
Some applause has been hastily bestowed on the sublime 
notion, entertained by that people, of the Deity, whon1 they 
neither confined within the walls of a temple, nor repre
ented 
by any human figure; but when \ve recollect, that the Ger- 
rnans were unskilled in architecture, and totally unacquainted 


,,1 Tacit. Germ. c. 7. Plutarch in 'Mario. TIC'Í01'C the wives of 
the Teutones destroyed themselves and their children, they had 
offered to surrender, on condition that they should be received as the 
s;aves of the ve3tal virgins. 
62 Tacitus has employed a few lines, m
d Cluverius one hundred 
and twenty-four pages, on this obscure subject. The former discov- 
ers in Germany the gods of Greece and Rome. The latter is pos- 
itive, that, under the emblems of the sun, the moon, anù the tire, hi3 
pious ancestors worshippeJ. the Trinity in unity. 
23* 
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with the art of sculpture, we shall readily assign the true 
reason of a scrupl
, which arose not so much from a supe- 
riority of reason, as from a want of ingenuity. The only 
temples in Germany were dark and ancient groves, conse- 
crated by the reverence of succeeding generations. r-rheir 
secret gloom, the imagined residence of an invisible power, 
by presenting no distinct object of fear or worship, impressed 
the mind with a still deeper sense of religious horror; 63 and 
the priests, rude and illiterate as they were, had been taught 
by experience the use of every artifice that could preserve 
and fortify impressions so well suited to their own interest. 
The same ignorance, which renders barbarians incapable 
of conceiving or embracing the useful restraints of laws, 
exposes thelll naked and unarn1ed to the blind terrors of Sll- 
perstition. The German priests, improving this favorable 
temper of their countrymen, had assumed a jurisdiction even 
in temporal concerns, which the magistrate could not venture 
to exercise; and the haughty warrior patiently sublllitted to 
the lash of correction, when it was inflicted, not by any 
human power, but by the immediate order of the god of 
war. 54 The defects of civil policy were sometimes supplied 
by the interposition of ecclesiastical authority. The latter 
was constantly exerted to maintain silence and decency in 
the popular asserrlblies; and was sometimes extended to a 
more enlarged concern for the national welfare. A solemn 
procession was occasionally celebrated in the present coun- 
tries of l\fecklenburgh and Pomerania. The unknown SYlll- 
bol of the Earth, covered with a thick veil, was placed on a 
carriage drawn by cows; and in this mannér the goddess, 
whose common residence was in the Isle of Rugen, visited 
several acljacent tribes of her worshippers. During her prog- 
ress the sound of wal' was hushed, quarrels were suspended, 
arms laid aside, and the restless Germans had an opportunity 
of tasting the blessings of peace and hanTIony.6 5 The truce 


63 The sacred wood, described with sueh sublime horror by Lucan, 
was in the neighborhood of l\Iarscilles; but there wcrù many of the 
E-amc kind in Germany. 'II- 
64 Tacit. Germallia, c. 7. 
65 Tacit. Gcrmania, c. 40. 


*' The ancient Germans had shapeless idols, and, when they began tf) 
build more settled habitations, they raised also temples, such as that to 
the godùess Teufana, who presided mer divination. See Adelung, IIist. 
of Ane. Germans. p. 2D6. - G. 
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of God, so often and so ineffectually proclaimed hy the clergy 
of the eleventh century, was an obvious imitaticn of this an- 
cient cllstom.6 6 
But the influence of religion was far more powerful to in- 
flame, than to moderate, the fierce passions of the Germans. 
Interest and fanaticisn1 often prompted its ministers to sanctify 
the most daring and the most unjust enterprises, by the appro- 
bation of Heaven, and full assurances of success. The con- 
secrated standards, long revered in the groves of superstition, 
were placed in the front of the battle; 67 and the hostile aflllY 
was devoted with dire e:xecrations to the gods of war and of 
thunder.ut:! In the fhith of soldiers (and such were the Ger- 
mans) cowardice is the most unpardonable of sins. A brave 
luan was the worthy favorite of their nlartial deities; the 
wretch who had lost his shield was alike banished from the 
religious and civil assen1blics of his countrymen. Some 
tribes of the north seem to have elnbraced the doctrine of 
transmigration,69 others imagined a gross paradise of immor- 
tal drunkenness.7 o All agreed, that a life spent in arms, and 
a glorious death in batHe, were the best preparations for a 
happy futurity, either in this or in another world. 
The immortality so vainly prornised by the priests, was, in 
some degree, conferred by the bards. That singular order 
of men has most deservedly attracted the notice of an who 
have attempted to investigate the antiquities of the Celts, the 
Scandinavians, and the Gennans. Their genius and charac- 
tel', as well as the reverence paid to that important office, 
have been sufficiently illustrated. But we cannot so easily 
express, or even conceive, the enthusiasm of arms and glory 
which they kindled in the breast of their audience. Among 
a polished people, a taste for poetry is rather an amusement 
of the fancy, than a passion of the soul. And yet, when in 
calm retirement we peruse the combats described by Homer I 
or Tasso, we are insensibly seduced by the fiction, and feel 


66 See Dr. Robertson's History of Charles V. vol. i. note It). 
67 Tacit. Germania, c. 7. These standards were only the heads of 
wild beasts. 
68 See an instance of this custom, Tacit. Annal. xiii. 57. 
69 Cæsar Diodorus, and Lucan, seem to ascribe this doctrine to the 
Gauls, but 
I. Pcllouticr (Historic des Celtes, 1. ill. c. 18) labors to 
Jeduce their expressions to a more orthodox sense. 
;0 Concerning this gross but alluring doctrine of the Edda, sca 
Fable xx. in the curious version of that book, published by M. :Mallet. 
in p
R T'1troductioIl to the IIistory of Denmark. 
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a momentary glow of martial ardor. But how faint, ho\" 
cold is the sensation which a peaceful mind can receive from 
solitary study! It was in the hour of battle, or in the feast 
of victory, that the bards celebrated the glory of the heroes 
of ancient days, the ancestors of those warlike chieftains, 
who listened with transport to their artless but animated 
strains. The view of arms and of danger heightened the 
effect of the military song; and the passions which it tended 
to excite, the desire of fame, and the contempt of death, 
were the habitual sentiments of a German mind)1 '" 
Such was the situation, and such were the manners, of the 
nllcient Germans. Their climate, their want of learning, of 
arts, and of laws, their notions of honor, of gallantry, and of 
religion, their sense of freedom, impatience of peace, and 
thirst of enterprise, all contributed to form a people ûf mili- 
tary heroes. And yet we find, that during more than two 
hundred and fifty years that elapsed from the defeat of Varus 
to the reign of Dccius, these formidable barbarians made few 
considerable attempts, and not any material impression on the 
luxurious and enslaved provinces of the en1pire. Their prog- 
ress \\<'as checked by their want of arms and discipline, anà 
their fury was diverted by the intestine divisions of ancient 
Germany. 
I. It has been observed, with ingenuity, and not without 


'11 See Tacit. Germ. c. 3. Diod. Sicul. 1. v. Strabo. 1. iv. p. 197. 
The classical reader may remember the rank of Demodocus ill tho 
}}hæacian court, and the ardor infused by 'l'yrtæus into the fainting 
Spartans. Yet there is little probability that the Gl"ceks and tho 
Germans were the .same people. ::\luch lcarned trifling might be 
spared t if our antiquarians would condescend to reflcct, that similar 
manJlcrs. will naturally be produced by similur situations. 


. Besides these battle song's, the Germans sang at their festival banquets, 
(Tac. Ann. i. 6.3,).and around the bodies of their slain heroes. King The- 
otloric, of the tribe of the Goths, killed in a battle against Attila, was hon- 
ored by songs while he was borne from the field of battle. J ornandes, 
c.41. The same honor was 'Paid to the remains of Attila. ibid. c. 49. 
According to some historians, the Germans hrv.l songs also at their wPd- 
dings; but this appears to me inconsistent with their customs., in which 
marriage was no more than the purchase of a wife. Besides, thcrc is bu; 
one instance of this, that of the Gothic king, Ataulph, who sang himself 
the nuptial hymn when he espoused Placidia. sister of the emperors Arca- 
ðius and Honorius, (Olympiodor. p. 8.) But this marriage was celebrated 
according to the Roman rites, of which the nuptial songs formed a part. 
Adelung, p. 382. - G. 
Charlema.gne is said to have collected the national songs of the ancient 
Germans. Eginhard) Vito Car. :Mag.-M.. 
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truth, that the 
ornmand of iron soon give 
 a nation the com- 
mand of gold. But the rude tribes of Germany, aLke desti- 
tute of both those valuable metals, were reduced slowly to 
acquire, by their unassisted strength, the possession of the 
one as well as the other. The face of a Gern1an army dis- 
played their poverty of iron. Swords, and the longer kind 
of lances, they could seldom use. Their framcæ (as they 
called thelll in their own Janguage) were long spears headed 
with a sharp but narrow iron point, and which, as occasion 
required, they either darted from a distance, or pushed in 
close onset. \Vith this spear, and with a shield, their cavalry 
was contented. A muJtitudc of darts, scattered 72 with incred- 
iòle force, were an additional resource of the infantry. Their 
military dress, when they wore any, was nothing lllore than a 
loose mantle. A variety of colors was the only ornament 
of their wooden or osier shields. Few of the chiefs were 
distinguished by cuirasses, scarce any by helmets. Though 
the horses of Germany were neither beautiful, swift, nor 
practised in the skilful evolutions of the Roman manege, sev- 
eral of the nations obtained renown by their cavalry; but, in 
general, the principal strength of the Germans consisted in 
thei r infantry,73 which was drawn up in several deep coll1lnns, 
according to the distinction of tribes and families. Impatient 
of fatigue and delay, these half-armed warriors rushed to 
battle with dissonant shouts and disordered ranks; and some- 
times, by the effort of native valor, prevailed over the con
 
strained and more artificial bravery of the R-oman merce. 
naries. But as the barbarians poured forth their whole soub 
on the first onset, they knew not how to rally or to retire. 
A repulse was a sure 'defeat; and a defeat was most com- 
monly total destruction. 'Vhen we recollect the complete 
armor of the Roman soldiers, their discipline, exercises, evo- 
lutions, fortified camps, and n1ilital'y engines, it appear
 a just 
lnatter of surprise, how the naked and unassisted valor of the 
barbarians could ùare to encounter, in the field, the strength 
of the legions, and the various troops of the auxiliaries, which 
seconded their operations. The contest was too unf'qual, 
till the introduction of luxury had enervated the vigor, and a 


72 
1issilia spar
unt, Tacit. Germ. c. 6. Either that historian used 
a vague expression, or he mc
mt that they wcre thrown at random. 
7J It was their principal di:üillction from the Sarrnatians. who gen. 
crally fuught on hur.,eba
k. 
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spirit of disobedience and sedition had relaxed the discipline 
of the Roman anTIies. The introduction of barbarian auxil- 
iaries into those anTIies, was a measure attended with very 
obvious dangers, as it might gradually instruct the GcrmaQs 
in the arts of war and of policy. Although they were adlnit- 
ted in small numbers and with the strictest precaution, the 
example of Civilis was proper to convince the ROlTIanS, that 
the danger was not imaginary, and that their precautions were 
not always sufli.cient. 74 During the civil wars that followed 
the death of Nero, that artful and intrepid Batavian, whom 
his enemies condescended to compare with I-Iannibal and 
Sertorius,75 formed a great design of freedom and alTIbition. 
Eight Batavian cohorts, renowned in the wars of Britain and 
Italy, repaired to his standard. He introduced an army of 
Germans into Gaul, prevailed on the powerful cities of Trcves 
and Langres to embrace his cause, defeated the legions, de- 
stroyed their fortified camps, and employed against the Ro- 
ITIanS the military knowledge which he had acquired in their 
service. vVhen at length, after an obstinate struggle, he 
yielded to the power of the empire, Civilis secured himself 
and his country by an honorable treaty. The Batavians still 

ontinued to occupy the islands of the Rhine,76 the allies, not 
the servants, of the ROlnan monarchy. 
II. The strength of ancient Germany appears formidable. 
when we consider the effects that lTIight have been produced by 
its united effort. The wide extent of country might very pos- 
sibly contain a lnillion of warriors, as all who were of age to bear 
arms were of a temper to use thClTI. But this fierce multitude, 
incapable of concerting or executing any plan of national 
greatness, was agitated by various and often hostile inten- 
tions. Germany was divided into more than forty independ- 
ent states; and, even in each state, the union of the several 
tribes was extremely loose and precarious. The barbarians 
were casily provoked; they knew not how to forgive an injury, 
much less an insult; their resentments were bloody and im- 


74 The relation of thi!i entcrprise occupies a great part of the fourth 
and fifth books of the Historv of Tacitus, and is more remarkable for 
its eloquence than perspictiity. Sir Hcnry Saville has obscrved 
scycral inaccuracies. 
75 Tacit. lIist. iv. 13. Like thcm hc had lost an eye. 
76 It was containcd bC'twcen the two branches of thc old Rhine, aR 
they sub::!isted before the face of the country was changed by art 
and nature. See Cluver. German. Antiq,. 1. iii. c. 30 37. 
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placable. The casual disputes that so frequE.ntly happened in 
their tmnultuous parties of hunting or drinking, were sufficient 
to inflame the minds of whole nations; the private feuds of 
any considerable chieftains diffused itself among thcir follow. 
ers and allies. To chastise the insolent, or 
o plunder thL 
defenceless, were alike causes of war. The n10st fornlidable 
states of Germany affected to encompass their territories with 
a wide frontier of solitude and devastation. The awful dis- 
tance preserved by their neighbors attested the terror of their 
arms, and in some measure defended them from the danger of 
unexp
cted incursions. 77 
"The Bructeri" (it is Tacitus who now speaks) were 
- totally exterminated by the neighboring tribes,78 provoked by 
their insolence, allured by the hopes of spoil, and perhaps 
inspired by the tutelar deities of the empire. Above sixty 
thousand barbarians were destroyed; not by the Roman arms, 
but in our sight, and for our entertainment. J\fay the nations, 
enemies of Rorne, ever preserve this enmity to each other! 
\Ve have now attained the utmost verge of prosperity,ï9 and 
have nothing left to demand of fortune, -except the discord of 
the barbarians." 80 - These sentiments, less worthy of the 
humanity than of the patriotism of Tacitus, express the invaria. 
ble maxims of the policy of his countrymen. They deemed 
it a much safer expedient to divide than to c0111bat the bar- 
barians, from whose deîeat they could derive neither honor 
nor advantage. The money and negotiations of Rome insin- 
uated themselves into the heart of Gerrnany; and every art of 
seduction was used with dignity, to conciliate those nationq 
whom their proximity to the Rhine or Danube might render 
the most useful friends as well as the most troublesome 


77 Cæsar de Bell. Gal. 1. vi. 23. 
78 They are mentioned, however, in the ivth and vth centuries by 
:N azarius, Ammianus, Claudian, &c., as a tribe of Franks. See Clu- 
ver. Germ. Antiq. 1. iii. c. 13. 
79 Urget
tib'lts is the common reading; but gocrd sense, Lipsius, and 
80me MSS. declare for JTergentibus. 
80 Tacit. Germania, c. 33. The pious Abbé de la TIletcrie is very 
angry with Tacitus, talks of the devil, who was a murderer feorr. the 
beginning, &0., &c. 


.. The Bructeri ,"ere a non-Suevian tribe, who dwelt below the duchies 
of Oldenburgh and Lauenburgh, on the borders of the Li:epe, and in the 
Hartz Mountains. It was among them that the priestess 'V elleda obtained 
t10r renown. - G. 
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enemies. Chiefs of renown and power were flattered by 1118 
most trifling presents, which they received either as marks of 
distinction, or as the instruments of luxury. In civil dissen 
sions the weaker faction endeavored to strengthen its interest 
by entering info secret connections \vith the -governors of the 
frontier provinces. Every quarrel among the Germans was 
fomented by the intrigues of Rome; and every plan of union 
and public good was defèated by the stronger bias of private 
jealousy and interest.8 1 
'I'he general conspiracy which terrified the Romans under 
the reign of l\farcus Antoninus, comprehended almost all the 
nations of Gernlany, and even Sarmatia, f1'0111 the mouth of 
tI1C Rhine to that of the Danube.8 2 It is impossible for us to 
detennine "whether this hasty confederation was formed by 
necessity, by reason, or by passion; but we may rest assured, 
that the baròarians were neither allured by the indolence, 
or provoked by the ambition, of the Roman 1I1Onarch. This 
òangerous invasion required an the firmness and vigilance of 
l\Iarcus. lIe fixed generals of ahiIity in the severtll stations 
of attack, and assumed. in person the conduct of the most im- 
portant þrovince on the Upper Danube. After a long nnd 
doubtful conflict, the spirit of the barbarians was subducd. 
The Quadi and the l\Iarcomanni,83 who had taken the lead in 
the war, were the most severely punished in its catastrophe. 
They were commanded to retire five miles 84 from their O\VO 
banl
s of the Danube, and to deliver up the flower of the youth, 
who were immediately sent into Britain, a remote isrand, where 


81 :Many tl.aces of this policy may be discovered in Tacitus and 
Dion; and many more may be inferred from the principles of ]ll.unan 
nature. 
82 lEst. Aug. p. 31. A.mmian. l\IarceIlin. 1. xxxi. c. 5. Aurel. 
Yictor. The emperor 1\lmcus was reduced to sell the rich furnituIc 
of the palace, and to enlist slaTCS and robbers. 
83 The 
1arcomanni, a eolonv, who, fronl the ban]{s of the TIhine. 
occupied Bohemia and..:Moraviå, had once erected a great and formi- 
dable monarehy under their king l\Iaroboduus. See 
trabo, 1. vii. 
[po 290.] Vell. Pat. ii. 108. Tacit. Annal. ii. 63.. 
84 l\1r. 'Votton (Hi5tory of Home, p. 166) increases the prohibition 
to ten times the distance. Hi
 rca::5oning is specious, but not con- 
clusive. Five miles were sufficient for a fortified barrier. 


. The )Iark-mannen, the :March-men or borderers. There seems little 
douht that this was an appellation, rather tha.n a proper name, of a IJ.lrt 
Jf the great Suevian or Teutonic race. -- 
I. 
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they luight be secure as hostages, and useful as soldiers.8 5 
On the frequent rebellions of the Quadi and :Marcümanni, the 
irritated emperor resolved to reduce their country into the 
form of a province. His designs were disappoint('d by deàth. 
This formidable league, however, the only one that appears in 
the two first centuries of the Imperial history, was entirely 
dissipated, without leaving any traces behind in Germany. 
In the course of this introductory chapter, we have confined 
ourselves to the general outlines of the manners of Germany, 
without attempting to describe or to distingmsh the various 
tribes which filled that great country in the time of Cæsar, of 
Tacitus, or of Ptolemy. As the ancient, or as new tribes suc- 
cessively present themselves in the series of this history, we 
shall concisE>ly mention their origin, their situation, and their 
particular character. l\Iodern nations are fixed and permanent 
societies, connected among themselves by laws and govern- 
ment, bound to their native soil by arts and agriculture. The 
German tribes were voluntary and fluctuating associations of 
soldiers, alInost of savages. The same territory often changed 
its inhabitants in the tide of conquest and emigration. The 
same communiti('s, uniting in a plan of defence or invasion, 
bestowed a new title OIl their new confederacy. The dis- 
solution of an ancient confederacy r('stored to the independen1 
tribes their peculiar but long-furgotten appeliation. A vic- 
torious state often communicated its own name to a vanquished 
people. Sometimes crowds of vol unteers fiockeò f1'o111 all 
parts to the standard of a favorite leader; his camp became 
their country, and some circumstance of the enterprise soon 
gave a common denomination to thc mixed multitude. The 
distinctions of the ferocious invaders were perpetually varied 
hy themselves, and confounded by the astonished subjects of 
the Roman empire.8 G 
'Val's, and the administration of puhlic affairs, are the prin- 
cipal su
jects of history; but the numbcr of persons interested 
in these busy scenes is very diíTerent, according to the different 
condition of mankind. In great monarchies, millions of obe- 
dient subjects pursue their useful occupations in peace and 
obscurity. The attention of the writer, as well as of the 


85 Dion, 1. lxxi. and lxxii. 
86 See an excellent dissertation on the origin and migrations of 
nations, in the :Mémoires de r Academie des lnseriptions, tom. xviii. 
p. 48-71. It is seldom that the antiquarian and the philo3opher aro 
bO happily blended. 
VOL. I. 21 
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reader, IS solely confined to a court, a capital, a reguìar army, 
and the districts which happen to be the occasional scene of 
military operations. But a state of freedom and barbarism, 
the season of civil commotions, or the situation of petty reo 
publics,87 raises almost every member of the community into 
action, and consequently into notice. The irregular divisions, 
and the restless motions, of the people of Germany, dazzle 
our imagination, and seem to multiply their numbers. The 
profuse enumeration of kings and warriors, of armies and 
nations, inclines us to forget that the same objects are continu- 
ally repeated under a variety of appellations, and that the 
most splendid appellations have been frequently lavished on 
the most inconsiderable objects. 


87 Should we suspect that Athens contained only 21,000 citizcn
, 
and Sparta no more than 39,000? See Hume and 'Vallace on the 
number of mankind in ancient and moùern times.. 


. This number, though too positively stated, is probably not far wrong, 
as an average estimate. On the .subject of Athenian population, see St. 
Croix, Acad. des Inscrip. xlviii. Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, i. 
47. Eng. Trans. Fyucs Clinton, Fasti Hellellici, vol. i. p.381. Ihp latter 
author e:stimates the citizens of t;parta at 33,000. - M. 
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CHAPTER X. 


rIlE Ff,IPERORS DECIUS, GALLUS, Æl\IlLIANUS, VALERIAN AND 
GALLIEN US. - THE GENER.AL IRRUPTION OF THE BAI BARI- 
ANS. - THE THIRTY TYRANTS. 


FRom the great secular games celebrated by Philip, to the 
death of the emperor Gallienus, there elapsed twenty years 
of shame and misfortune. During that calmnitous period, 
every instant of time was marked, every province of the 
Roman world was afflicted, by barbarous invaders and Inili- 
tary tyrants, and the ruined empire seemed to approach the 
last and fatal moment of its dissolution. The confusion of 
the times, and the scarcity of authentic memorials, oppose 
equal difficulties to the historian, who attelnpts to preserve a 
clear and unbroken thread of narration. Surrounded with 
imperfect fragments, always concise, often obscure, and some- 
times contradictory, he is reduced to coHect, to compare, and 
to conjecture: and though he ought never to place his con- 
jectures in the rank of facts, yet the knowledge of human 
nature, and of the sure operation of its fierce and unrestrained 
passions, might, on some occasions, supply the want of histor- 
ical materials. 
There is not, for instance, any difficulty in conceiving, that 
the successive murders of so many emperors had loosened 
all the ties of a_llegiance between the prince and people; that 
alJ the generals of Philip were disposed to imitate the example 
of their n1aster; and that the caprice of armies, long since 
haoituated to frequent and violent revolutions, might every day 
raise to the throne the most obscure of their felJow-soldiers. 
History can only add, that the rebellion against the emperor 
Philip broke out in the summer of the year two hundred and 
forty-nine, among the legions of l\1æsia; and that a subaltern 
officer,l named l\Iarinus, was the object of their seditious 
choice. Philip was alarmed. lIe dreaded lest the treason of 
the l\1æsian army should prove the first spark of a general 


1 The expression used by Zosimus and Zonaras may signify that 
llarinu5 commanded a century, a cohort. 01' a legion. 
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conflagration. Distracted with the consciousness of his guilt 
and of his danger, he communicated the intelligence to the 
senate. A gloomy silence prevailed, the efièct of fear, and 
perhaps of disaflcction; till at length Decius, one of the assen1- 
Lly, assuming a spirit worthy of his noble extraction, ventured 
to discover more intrepidity than the emperor seemed to 
possess. He treated the whole business with contempt, as a 
hasty and inconsiderate tumitlt., and Philip's rival as a phantom 
of royalty, who in a very few days would be destroyed by the 
same inconstancy that had created him. The speedy comple- 
tion of the prophecy inspired Philip with a just esteem for so 
able a counsellor; and Decius appeared to him the only 
person capable of restoring peace and discipline to an army 
whose tumultuous spirit did not ilnmediately subside after the 
murder of l\1arinus. Decius,2 who long resisted his own 
nomination, seems to have insinuated the danger of presenting 
a leader of 111erit to the angry and apprehensive minds of the 
soldiers; and his prediction was again confirmed by the event. 
The legions of l\læsia forced their judge to become their 
accomplice. They left him only the alternative of death or the 
purple. II is subseqnent conduct, after that decisive measure, 
was unavoidable. fIe conducted, or fo1lowed, his army to the 
confines of Italy, whither Philip, co1lecting all his force to 
repel the formidable competitor whom he had raised up, 
advanced. to meet him. The Imperial troops were superior in 
number; but the rebels formed an army of veterans, com- 
manded by an able and experienced leadèr. Philip was eithm- 
kilJed in the battle, or put to death a few days afterwards at 
Verona. His son and associate in the empire was massacred 
at Rome by the Prætorian guards; and the victorious Decius, 
with n101'e favorable circumstances than the ambition of that 
age can usually plead, was universally acknowledged by the 
senate and provinces. It is reported, that, immediately after 
his reluctant acceptance of the title of Augustus, he had 
assured Philip, by a private messltge, of his innocence and 


2 His birth at Bubalia, a little Yillage in Pannonia, (Eutrop. ix. 
Yictor. in Cæsarib. et Epitom.,) seems to contradict, unless it was 
merely accidental, hi=, supposed descent from the Decii. Six hundred 
)'ears had bestowed nobility on the Decii: but at the commencement 
of that period, they were only plebeians of merit, and among the 
first who shared the consulship with the haughty patricians. l}lebeiæ 
Deciorum anima
, &c. Juycnal, Sat. viii. 2.).1. See the spiritcd spcc(:h 
of Dccius, in Livy, x. 9, 10. 
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loyalty solemnly protesting, that, on his arrival in Italy, he 
would resign the Imperial ornaments, and return to the cun- 
dition of an obedient subject. His professions 111ight be sin- 
cere; but in the situation where fortune hall placed him, it 
was scarcely possible that he could either forgive or be for- 
given. 3 
The emperor Decius had employed a few months in the 
works of peace and the administration of justice, wlwn he 
was summoner] to the banks of the Danube by the invasion of 
the GOTHS. This is the first considerable occasion in which 
history mentions that great people, who afterwards broke the 
Roman power, sacked the Capitol, and reigned in Gaul, Spain, 
and Italy. So memorable was the part which they acted in 
the subversion of the \Vestern empire, that the name of GOTHS 
is frequently but improperly used as a general appellation of 
rude and warlike barbarism. 
In the beginning of the sixth century, and after the con- 
quest of Italy, the Goths, in pO'3session of present greatness, 
very naturally indulged themselves in the prospect of past 
and of future glory. They wished to preserve the memory of 
their ancestors, and to transmit to posterity their own achieve- 
Inents. The principal minister of the court of Ravenna, the 
learned Cassiodorus, gratified the inclination of the conquerors 
in a Gothic history, which consisted of twelve books, now re- 
duced to the imperfect abridgment of Jornande::;.4 These 
writers passed with the most artful conciseness over the mis- 
fortunes of the nation, celebrated its successful valor, and 
adorned the triumph with many Asiatic trophies, that morf' 
properly belonged to the people of Scythia. On the faith of 
ancient songs, the uncertain, but the only memorials of bar- 
barians, they deduced the first origin of the Goths from the 
vast island, or penins,pla, of Scandinavia. 5 * That extreme 


3 Zosimus,1. i. p. 20, c. 22. Zonaras, 1. xii. p. G24, cdit. Louyre. 
" :::;ce the prefaces of Cassiodorus and J ornandes: it is surprising 
that the latter sll({uld be omitted in.Jhe excellent edition, published by 
Grotius, of the Gothic writers. 
6 all the authority of Ablayills, J ornandes quotos some old Gothic 
chronicles in Ycrso. De l-teb. GetIcis, c. 4. 


. The Goths have inhabited Scandinavia, but it was not their oriO'inal 
habitation. This great nation was anciently of the Sucvian race; it 
ccu- 
pied, in the time of Tacitus, and long before, l\lecklenhmgh, Pomerania, 
Southern Pru:ssia, and the north-west of Poland. A little before the birth 
24* 
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country of the North was not unknown to the conquerors of 
Italy: the ties of ancient consangumity had been strengthened 
by recent offices of friendship; and a Scandinavian king had 
cheerfully abdicated his savage greatness, that he m;
ght pass 
the remainder of his days in the peaceful and polished court 
of Ravenna. 6 :l\Iany vestiges, which cannot be ascribed to 
the arts of popular vanity, attest the ancient residence of the 
Goths in the countries beyond the Baltic. From the time of 
the geographer Ptolemy, the southern part of Sweden seems 
to 1m ve continued in the possession of the less enterprising 
remnant of the nation, and a large territory is even at present 
divided into east and west Gothland. During the n1iddle ages, 
(from the ninth to the twelfth century,) whilst Christianity 
was advancing with a slow progress into the North, the Goths 
and the Swedes composed two distinct and sometimes hostile 


6 J ornandcs, c. 3. 


of J. C., and in the first Jcars of that century, they belonged to the kin
- 
dom of l\larbod, king of the l\larcomanni: but Cotwalda, a youn
 GothIC 
prince, delivered them from that tyranny, and established his own power 
over the kingdom of the Marcomanni, already much weakened by the vic- 
tories of Tiberius. The power of the Goths at that time must have been 
great: it was probably from them that the Sinus Codanus (the Baltic) took 
this name, as it was afterwards called Mare Suevicum, and Mare Venedi- 
cum, during the superiority of the proper Suevi and the Venedi. The 
epoch in which the Goths passed into Scandinavia is unknown. See 
Adelung, Rist. of Anc. Germany, p. 200. Gatterer, Rist. Univ. 458.-G. 
1\1. St. Martin observes, that the Scandinavian descent of the Goths rests 
on the authority of Jornandes, who professed to derive it from the tradi- 
tions of the Goths. He is supported by Procopius and Paulus Diaconus. 
Yet the Goths are unquestionably the same with the Getæ of the earlier 
historians. St. Martin, note on Le Beau, Rist. du bas Empire, iii. 324. 
The identity of the Getæ and Goths is by no means generally admitted. 
On the whole, they seem to be one vast branch of the Indo-Teutonic race, 
who spread irregularly towards the north of Europe. and at different peri- 
ods, and in different I"l'gions, came in contact with the more civilized 
nations of the south. At this period, there seems to have been a reflux 
of these Gothic tribes from the Korth. 
Malte Emn considers that there are strong- g-rounds for receiving the 
Islandic traùitions commented by the Danish Varro, ]\1. Suhm. }"rom 
these, and the voyage of Pytheas, which Malte Brun considers genuine, 
the Gotþs were in possession of 8candina-via, Ey-Gothland, 250 year!' 
before J. C., and of a tract on the continent (Reid-Gothland) between the:: 
mouths of the Vistula and the Od
r. In their southern migration, they 
followed the course of the \Ïstula; afterwards, of the Dnieper. J\1alte 
Brun, Geop:r. i. p. 3R7, edit. 1832. Geijer, the historian of Sweden, ably 
maintains the Scandinavian origin of the Goths. The Gothic la!lguage, 
according to Bopp, is the link between the Sanscrit and the modern T
u- 
tonic dialects: "I think that I am reading Sanscrit when I am readmg 
Ulphilas." Bopp, Conjugations System der Sallscrit 8prache. preface, 
!). x. - M. 
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members of the same monarchy.7 The latter of these two 
names has prevailed without extinguishing the former. The 
Swedes, who might well be satisfied with their own fame in 
arms, have, in every age, claimed the kindred glory of the 
Goths. In a moment of discontent against the court of Rome, 
Charles the Twelfth insinuated, that his victorious troops were 
not degenerated fÌ'om their brave ancestors, who had already 
s u bd ued the mistress of the world. 8 
Till the end of the eleventh century, a celebraterI temple 
subsisted at Upsal, the most considerable town of the Swedes 
and Goths. It was enriched with the gold which the Scandi- 
navians had acquired in their piratical adventures, and sanc- 
tified by the uncouth representations of the three principal 
deities, the god of war, the goddess of generation, and the 
god of thunder. In the general festival, that was solemnized 
every ninth year, nine animals of every species (without ex- 
cepting the human) were sacrificed, and their bleeding bodies 
suspended in the sacred grove adjacent to the temple. 9 The 
only traces that now subsist of this barbaric superstition are 
contained in the Edda,* a system of mythology, compiled in 
Iceland about the thirteenth century, and studied by the 
learned of Denmark and Sweden, as the most valuable re- 
l11ains of their ancient traditions. 
Notwithstanding the mysterious obscurity of the Edda, we 
can easily distinguish two persons confounded under the nmne 
of Odin; the god of war, and the great legislator of SeancE- 
navia. The latter, the l\lahomet of the North, instituted a 
religion adapted to the climate and to the people. Numerous 
tribes on either side of the Baltic were subdued by the invin- 


7 See in the Prolegomena of Grotius some large extracts from Adam 
of Bremen, and Saxo-Grammaticus. The former wrote in the year 
1077, the lattcr flouri:ihed about thevear 1200. 
8 Voltaire, IIistoire de Charles XII. 1. iü. 'Vhcn the Au!'trians 
de!;ired the aid of the court of Rome against Gustavus Adolphus, 
they always represcnted that conqueror as the lineal successor of 
Alaric. Harte's History of U-ustavu!õ:, vol. li. p. 123. 
9 See Adam of Bremen in Grotii Prolegomenis, p. 1ù5. The tem- 
ple of Upsal was destroyed by Ingo, king of Sweden, who began his 
reign in the Jcar 1075, and about fourscore yC'ars afterward;; a Chris- 
tian cathC'dral was erected on its ruins. Sce Dalin's History of 
Sweden, in the Bibliothèque Uaisonnée. 


· The Eddas have at length been madE.' accessible to European scholars 
by the completion of the publication of the Saemundine Edda by the 
. 
,,
 Magmcan Comw;" _:, -- :" 
 yal_,,_ 4to.. with a cn";,....
 lexicon of 


. 
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cible valor of Oùjn, by his persuasive eloquence, and IJY the 
fame which he acquired of a most skilful magician. The 
faith that he had propagated, during a long and prosperous 
life, he confirmed by a voluntary death. Apprehensive of 
the ignominious approach of disease and infirmity, he resolved 
to expire as became a warrior. In a solemn assembly of the 
Swedes and Goths, he wounded himself in nine mortal places, 
hastening away (as he usserted with his dying voice) to pre- 
pare the feast of heroes in the palace of the God of \\'0.1'.10 
The native and proper habitation of Odin is distinguished 
by the appellation of As-gard. The happy resemblance of 
that name with As-burg, or As-of,ll worJs of a similar signifi- 
cation, has given risc to an historical system of so pleasing a 
contexture, that we could almost wish to persuade ourselves 
of its truth. It is supposed that Odin was the chief of a tribe 
of barbarians which dwelt On the banks of the Lake l\Iæotis, 
till the fall of Mithridates and the arms of Pompey menaced 
the North with servitude. That Odin, yielding with indignant 
fury to a power which he was unable to resist, conducted his 
tribe from the frontiers of the Asiatic Sarmatia into Sweden, 
with the great design of fOrIning, in that inaccessible retreat 
of freedom, a religion and a people, which, in some remote 
age, might be subservient to his immortal revenge; when his 
invincible Gpths, armed with martial fanaticism, should issue 
in numerous swarms fl"om the neighborhood of the Polar 
circle, to chastise the oppressors of mankind.l 2 


10 l\Iallct, Introduction à l'IIistoire du Dannemarc. 
11 :l\Iall et, c. iv. p. 65, has collected from Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, 
and Stephanus Byzantinus, the vestiges. of such a city and people. 
]2 Thi3 wonderful expedition of Odin, which, by deducing the 
enmity of the Goths and Romans from so memorable a cause, might 
supply the noble groundwork of an epic poem, cannot safely be 
received a'l authentic hi
torr. According to the obvious sense of the 
Edda, and the interpretation of the most skilful critics, As-gard, 
instead of denoting a real city of the Asiatic Sarmatia, is the ficti- 
tious appellation of the mystic abode of the gods, the Olympus of 
Scandinavia; from -whence the prophet was supposed to desccnd, 
when he announced his new religion to the Gothic nations, who were 
already seated in the southern parts of Sweden.. 


· A curious lettcr may be consulte(l on this subject from 
he Swede, Ihre, 
counsellor in the Chanc"ery of Upsal, printed at Upsal by Edman, in 1772, 
and translater! into German by I\I. Schlözer. Gottingen, printed for 
Dietericht, 1779. - G. 
Gibbon, at a later pcriod of hii work} rcc<lnted his opinion of the truth 


. 
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If so n1any successive generations of Goths were capable 
of preserving a faint tradition of their Scandinavian origin, we 
must not. expect, from such unlettered barbarians, any distinct 
account of the time and circulllstances of their emigration. 
'To cross the Baltic was an easy and natural attempt. The 
inhabitants of Sweden were masters of a sufficient number 
of large vessels, with oars,13 and the distance is little more 
than one hundred miles frorQ Carlscroon to the nearest ports 
of Pomerania and Prussia. Here, at length, we land on firnl 
and historic gl"ound. .At least as eady as the Christian æra,14 
and as late as the age of the Antonines,15 the Goths were 
established towards the mouth of the Vistula, and in that fer- 
tile province where the conlmercial cities of Thorn, Elbing, 
Koningsberg, and Dantzick, were long aftenvards founded.l 6 
\Vestward of the Goths, the numerous tribes of the V undals 
were spread along the banks of the Ode-I', and the sea-coast 
of Pomerania and l\fecklenburgh. A striking resemblance 
of nlanners, complexion, religion, and language, seemed to 
indicate that the Vanùals and the Goths were originally one 
great people.l 7 The latter appear to have been subdiviùed 
into Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and Gepidæ.l 8 The distinction 


13 Tacit. Germania, e. 41- 
14 Tacit. Annal. ii. 62. If we could yield a firm assent to the navi- 
gations of Pytheas of l\Iarscilles, we m.ust allow that the Goths had 
passed the Baltic at least three hundred years before Christ. 
15 Ptolemy, 1. ii. 
16 By the German colonies who followed the arms of the Teutonic 
knights. The conquest and conversion of Prussia were completed by 
those adventurers in the thirteenth century. 
17 Pliny (lEst. Katur. iv. 14) and Procõpius (in Bell. Vandal. I. i. 
c. 1) agree in this opinion. They lived in distant ages, and possessed 
different means of inve
tigating the truth. 
18 The Ost'ro and Visi, the eastern and western Goths, obtained. 
those denominations from their original s eats in Scandinavia. * In 
of this expedition of Odin. The Asiatic origin of the Goths is almost 
certain from the affinity of their language to the Sanscrit amI Persian; 
but their northern migration must have taken place long before the period 
of history. The transformation of the deity Odin into a warrior chieftain, 
and the" hole lcg('nd of his establishment in Scandinavia, is probably a 
theory of the northern writers, when all mythology was reduced to hero- 
worship. - M. 
· It was not in Scandinavia that the Goths were divided into Ostrogoths 
and Visigoths; that division took place after their irruption into Dacia in 
the third century: those who came from Mecklcnburgh and Pomerania 
were called Visi
0ths; those who came from the south of Prussia, anù the 
north-west of Poland, called themselves Ostrogoths. Adelung, Hist. .All. 
p. 202. Gattcrer. lEst. Univ. 431. - G. 
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among the Vanda1s was more strongly nlarked by the Inde. 
pendent names of IIeruli, Burgundians, Lombards, and a 
variety of other petty states, many of which, in a future age, 
expanded themselves into powerful monarchics.* 
In the age of the Antonines, the Goths were still seated in 
Prussia. About the reign of Alexander Severus, the Roman 
province of Dacia had already experienced their proxilnity 
by frequent and destructive inroads.l 9 In this interval, there- 


all their future marches and settlements they preservecl, with their 
names, the same relative situation. 'Vhcn they first departed from 
Sweden, the infant colony was contained in three vessels. The third, 
being a heavy sailer, lagged behind, and the crew, which afterwards 
swelled into a nation, received ii'om that circumstance the appellation 
of Gepidæ or Loiterers. J ornandes, c. 17. 
19 See a fragment of Peter Patricius in the Excerpta Legationum; 
and '\vith regard to its probable date, see Tillemont, Rist. des Empc- 
reurs, tom. iii. p. 346. 


· This opinion is by no means probable. The Vandals and the Goths 
equally belonged to the great di, ision of the Suevi, but the two tribes 
were very different. Those who have treated on this part of history, 
appear to me to have neglected to remark that the ancients almost always 
gaye the name of the dominant and conquering people to all the weaker 
and conquered races. So Pliny calls Vindeli, Vandals, all the people of 
the north-east of Europe, because at that epoch the Vandals were doubtless 
the conquering tribe. Cæsar, on the contrary, ranges under the name of 
Sucvi, many of the tribes whom Pliny reckons as Vandals, because the 
Suevi, properly so called, were then the most powerful tribe in Germany. 
'Vhen the Goths, become in their turn conquerors, had subjugated the 
nations whom they encountcrc(l on thcir way, these nations lost their 
name with their liberty, and became of Gothic origin. The V
mdals them- 
sel yes were then consiùered as Goths; the Heruli, the Gepidæ, &c., suf- 
fered the same fate. A comlllon origin was thus attributed to tribes who 
had only been united by the conquests of some dominant nation, and this 
confusion has given rise to a number of historical errors. - G. 
:M. St. Martin has a learned note (to Le Beau, v. 261) on the origin of 
the Vandals. The difficulty appears to be in rejecting the close analogy 
of the name with the Vend or \Vendish race, who were of Sclavonian, not 
of Suevian or German, origin. M. St. Martin supposes that the different 
races spread from the head of the Adriatic to the Baltic, and even the 
Veneti, on the shores of the Adriatic, the Vindelici, the tribes which gave 
their name to Vindobona, Vindoduna, Vindonissa, were branches of the 
same stock with the Sclavonian Yenedi, who at one time 
ave their name 
to the Baltic; that they all spoke dialects of the 'Vendish language, which 
still prevails in Carinthia, Carniola, part of Bohemia, and Lusatia, and is 
hardly extinct in l\Ierklenburgh and Pomerania. The Yandal race, once 
so fearfully celebrat{'d in the annals of mankind, has so utterly perished 
from the face of the earth, that wc are not aware that any vesti
es of their 
language can be traced, so as to throw light on the disputed question of 
their German, their Sclavonian, or independent origin. The weight of 
ancient authority seems against :M. St. Martin's opinion. Compare, on .he 
Vanùals J Ma.lte Brun, i. 391. Abo Gibbon's note, c. xli. n. :38. -!\I. 
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fore, of about .seventy years, we rnust place the second migra- 
tion of the Goths frmn the Baltic to the Euxine; but the cause 
that produced it lies concealed among the various motives 
which actuate the conduct of unsettled barbarians. Either a 
pestilence or a famine, a victory or a defeat, an oracle of the 
gods or the eloquence of a daring leader, were sufficient tG. 
impel the Gothic arms on the milder climates of the south 
Besides the influence of a martial religion, the numbers an
 
spirit of the Goths were equal to the most dangerous adven. 
tures. The use of round bucklers and short swords rendereß 
them formidable in a close engagement; the manly obedience 
which they yielded to hereditary kings, gave uncommon union 
and stability to thcir councils: 20 and the renowned Amala, 
the hero of that age, and the tenth ancestor of Theodoric, 
king of Italy, enforced, by the ascendant of personal merit, the 
prerogative of his birth, which he derived from the Anses, or 
demigods of the Gothic nation. 21 
The fhme of a great enterprise excited the bravest warriors 
from all the Vandalic states of Germany, many of WhOlTI are 
seen a few years afterwards combating under the common 
standard of the Goths. 22 The first motions of the emigrants 
carried them to the banks of the Prypcc, a river universally 
conceived by the ancients to be the southern branch of the 
Borysthenes. 23 The windings of that great stream through 
the plains of Poland and Russia gave a direction to their line 
of march, and a constant supply of fresh water and pasturage 
to their numerous herds of cattle. They followed the un- 
known course of the river, confident in their valor, and care- 
less of whatever power might oppose their progress. The 
Bastarnæ and the Venedi were the first who presented them- 
selves; and the flower of their youth, either from choice or 
compulsion, increaseù the Gothic army. The Bastarnæ dwelt 


20 Omnium harum gentium insIgne, rotunda scuta, breve
 gladii, et 
erga regcs obsequium. Tacit. Germania, c. 43. The Goths probably 
.cquired their iron by the commerce of amber. 

I J ol'l1.<'1ndes, c. 13, 14. 
22 The Heruli, and the 'Gregundi or Burgundi, arc particularly 
mentioneù. See ::\fascou's History of the Germans, 1. v. A passage 
in the Augustan History, p. 28, seems to allude to this great emigra- 
tion. The 1Iarromannic war was partly occasioned by the pressure 
of barbarous tribes, who fled bcfOl"C the arms of more northern 
barbarians. 
23 D' Anvílle, Geographic Aneicnnc, and the third part of his incom- 
rarable map of Europe. 
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on the northern side of the Carpathian r.fountains: the Im- 
mense tract of land that separated the Bastarnæ from the 
savages of Finland was possessed, or rather wasted, by the 
Venedi; 24 we have some reason to believe that the first of 
these nations, which distinguished itself in the lVlacedonian 
war,25 and was afterwards divided into the formidable tribes 
of the Peucini, the Borani, the Carpi, &c., derived its origin 
from the Germans.* "Vith better authority, a Sarmatian 
extraction may be assigned to the Venedi, who rendered 
themselves so famous in the middle ages. 26 But the confu- 
sion of blood and manners on that doubtful frontier often per- 
plexed the most accurate observers. 27 As the Goths advanced 
near the Euxine Sea, they encountered a purer race of Sar- 
matians, the Jazyges, the Alani,t and the Roxolani; and they 
were probably the first Germans who saw the mouths of the 
Borysthenes, and of the Tanais. If we inquire into the char- 
acteristic marks of the people of Germany and of Sarmatiü, 
we shall discover that those two great portions of human kind 
were principally distinguished by fixed huts or movable tents, 
by a close dress or flowing garments, by the marriage of one 


2-1 Tacit. Germania, c. 46. 
25 Cluver. Germ. Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 43. 
26 The Venedi, the Slavi, and the Antes, were the three great tribes 
of the same people. J ornandes, c. 24. t 
27 Tacitus most assuredly descrves that title, and eycn his cautious 
suspense is a proof of his diligcnt inquiries. 


· The Bastarnæ cannot be considered original inhabitants of Germanv : 
Strabo and Tacitus appear to doulJt it; Plil1Y alone calls them Germans; 
Ptolemy and Dion treat them as Scythians, a vague appellation at this 
period of history; Livy, Plutarch, and Diodorus Siculus, call them Gauls, 
and this is the most probable opinion. They descended from the Gauls 
,tho entered Germany under Signoesus. They are always found associated 
with other Gaulish tribes, such as the Boii, the Taurisci, &c., and not to 
the German tribes. The names of their chiefs or princes, Chlonix, Chlon- 
dicus, Deldon, are not German names. Those who were settled in the 
island of Peuce in the Danube, took the name of Peucilli. 
The Carpi appear in 237 as a Suevian tribe who had made an irruption 
into l\læsia. Afterwarùs they reappear under the Ostrogoths, with whom 
they were probably blended. Adelung, p. 2
6, 278. - G. 
t ThE'Y formed the great Sclavonian nation. - G. 
:t J ac. Reincggs supposed that he had found, in the mountains of Cau- 
casus, some descendants of the Alani. The Tartars call them Edeki- 
Alan: they speak a peculiar dialect of the ancient language of the Tartars 
of Caucasus. See J. Reil1eggs' Descr.. of Caucasus, p. 11, 13. - G. 
According to Klaproth, they are the Ossetes of the present day in 
!\Iount Caucasus, and were the same with the Albanians of antiq!lity. 
Klaproth, Tableaux JEst. de l' Asic, p. 180. - M. 
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or of several wives, by a military force, consisting, for the 
010st p1.rt, either of infantry or cavalry; and above ail, by the 
use of (he Teutonic, 01' of the Sclavonian language; the last 
of whIch has been diffused by conquest, frOln the confines of 
Italy to the neighborhood of Japan. 
The Goths were now in possession of the Ukraine, a country 
of considerable extent and uncommon fertility, intersected 
with navigable rivers, which, from either side, discharge 
themselves into the Borysthenes; and interspersed with large 
and lofty forests of oaks. The plenty of game and fish, the 
innUlTIerable bee-hives deposited in the hollow of old trees, 
and in the cavities of rocks, and fonning, even in that rude 
age, a valuable branch of commerce, the size of the cattle, the 
temperature of the ail', the aptness of the soil for every species 
of grain, and the luxuriancy of the vegetation, all displayed 
the liberality of Nature, and tempted the industry of man. 23 
But the Goths withstood an these temptations, and still adhered 
to a life of idleness, of poverty, and of rapine. 
The Scythian hordes, which, towards the east, bordered on 
the new settlements of the Goths, presented nothing to their 
arms, except the doubtful chance of an unprofitable victory. 
But the prospect of the Roman territories was far more allur- 
ing; and the fields of Dacia were covered with rich harvests, 
sown by the hands of an industrious, anù exposed to be gath- 
ered by those of a warlike, people. It is prohable that the 
conquests of Trajan, maintained by his successors, less for 
any real advantage than for ideal dignity, had contributed to 
weaken the empire on that side. The new and unsettled 
province of Dacia was neither strong enough to resist, nor 
rich enough to satiate, the rapaciousness of the barbarians. 
As long as the remote banks of the Niester were considered 
as the boundary of the Roman power, the fortifications of the 
Lower Danube were more carelessly guarded, and the inhab- 
itants of l\Iæsia lived in supine security, fondly conceiving 
themselves at an inaccessible àistance frorn any barbarian 
invaders. The irruptions of the Goths, under the reign of 
Philip, fatally convinced them of their mistake. The king, 
or leader, of that fierce nation, traversed with contempt the 


28 Genealogical Jlistory of the Tartars, p. [93. :Mr. Bell (vol. ii. p, 
379) traversed the Ukraine, in his journey flom Petersburgh to Con- 
stantinople. The modern face of the country is a just representation 
of the ancient, sinc(
, in the hands of the Cossacks, it still remains in 
a state of natul"e. 
VOl.. I. 25 
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province of Dacia, and passed both the Nicster and the 
Danube without encountering any opposition - capable of re- 
tarding his progress. The relaxed discipline of the Rom311 
troops betrayed the most ilnportant posts, where they were 
stationed, and the fear of deserved punishment induced great 
numbers of them to enlist under the Gothic standard. The 
various lllultitude of barbarians appeared, at length, under 
the walls of l\Iarcianopolis, a city built by Trajan in honor 
of his sister, and at that time the capital of the second 
l\{æsia. 29 The inhabitants consented to ransom their lives 
and property by the payn1ent of a large sum of money, and 
the invaders retreated back- into their deserts, anitnated, rather 
than satisfied, with the first success of their arms against an 
opulent but feeble country. Intelligence was soon transmitted 
to the emperor Decius, thl1t Cniva, king of the Goths, had 
passed the Danube a second time, with more considerable 
forces; that his numerous detachments scattered devastation 
over the province of Mmsia, whilst the Inain body of the 
army, consisting of seventy thousand Germans and Sarma- 
tians, a force equal to the n10st daring achievements, required 
the presence of the Roman monarch, and the exertion of his 
Inilitary power. 
Decius found the Goths engaged before Nicopolis, on the 
Jatrus? one of the many monuments of rrrajan's victories. 30 
On his approach they raised the siege, but with a design only 
of marching away to a conquest of greater importance, the 
siege of Philippopolis, a city of Thrace, founded. by the father 
of Alexander, near the foot of l\Iount Hæmus. 31 Decius 


29 In the sixteenth chapter of Jornanùes, instead of secundo 
Iæsiam, 
'we may venture to substitute secundam, the second )læsia, of which 

Iarciflnopolis was certainly the capital. (S
e Hierocles.de Provinciis, 
and 'Vesseling ad locum, p. 636. Itil1erar.) It is surprising how 

his palpable error of the scribe could esca!)e the judicious correction 
:>f Grotius.- 
30 The place is still called Nicop. D' Anville, Geographie Ancienne. 
tom. i. p. 307. The little stream, on whose banks it stood, falls into 
the Danube. 
31 Stephan. Byzant. de Urbibus, p. 740. 'Vesseling, ltinerar. p. 
136. Zonaras, by an odd mistake, ascribes the foundation of Philip- 
popolis to the immediate predecessor of Deciús.t 


· Luden has obsen'cd that Jornandes mentions two passages over the 
Danube; this relates to the second irruption into Mæsia. Geschichte des 
T. V. ü. p. 448.-M. 
t :Kow Philippopolis or Philiba; its situation among the hills caused it 
to be aho called Trimontium. D'Auville, Geog. Anc. i. 295. - G. 
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followed them through a difficult country, and by forced 
marches; but when he imagined himself at a consideràble 
distance from the rear of the Goths, Cniva turned with rapid 
fury on his pursuers. The camp of the Romans was SUf- 
pri
ed and pillaged, and, for the first time, their emperor fled 
in disorder before a troop of half-armed barbarians. After a 
long resistance, Philippopolis, destitute of succor, was taken 
by storm. A hundred thousand persons are reported to have 
been massacred in the sack of that great city.32 :Many pris- 
oners of consequence became a yaluable accession to the 
spoil; and Priscus, a brother of the Jate emperor Philip, 

lushed not to assume the purple under the protection of the 
:Jarbarous enemies of Romc. 33 The time, however, con- 
sumed in that tedious siege, enabled Decius to revive the 
courage, r
 c;;tore the discipline, and recruit the numbers of his 
tt.oops. He intercepted several parti
s of Carpi, and other 
Germans, who were hastening to share the victory of theit 
countrymen,34 intrusted the passes of the mountains to offi. 
c
rs of approved valor and fidelity,35 repaired and strength. 
ened the fortifications of the Danube, and exerted his utmost 
vigilance to oppose either the progress or the retreat of the 
Goths. Encouraged by the return of fortune, he anxiously 
waited for an opportunity to retrieve, by a great and decisive 
blow, his own glory, and that of the R
man arms. 36 
At the same time when Decius was struggling with the vio. 
lence of the tempest, his mind, calm and deliberate amids: 
the tumult of war, investigated the more general causes, that. 
since the age of the Antonines, had so impetuously urged the 
-decline of the Roman greatness. I-Ie soon discovered that it 
was impossible to replace that greatness on a permanent basis, 
without restoring public virtue, ancient principles and Inanners, 
.ind the oppressed majesty of tÇie laws. To execute this noble 


32 Ammian. xxxi. .). 
33 Aurel. Victor, c. 29. 
3-1 Tïctoriæ C.;,rpicæ, on some medals of Decius. insinuate these 
advantages. 
3å Claudius (".ho afterwards reigned with so much glory) was 
posted in the pass of'1'hermopylæ with 200 Dardanians, 10' heavy 
and 1ßO light horse, 60 Cretan archers, and 1000 well-armed recruits. 
Ree an original letter from the emperor to his officer, in the Augustan 
History, p. 200. 
36 Jornanùcs, e. 16-18. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 22. In the general ac"! 
count of this war, it is easy to discover the opposite prejudices of the 
Gothic an-d the Grecian \\ riter. In carelessness alone they are alike. 
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but arduous design, he first resolved to revive the obsolet'3 
office of censor; an ot1ìce which, as long as it had subsisted 
in its pristine integrity, had so much contributed to the per. 
pctuity of the state,37 till it was ùsurped and gradually nf'g. 
lectcd by the Cæsars. 38 Conscious that the favor of the sove. 
reign may confer power, but that the estemn of the people 
can alone bestow authority, he subn1itted the choice of the 
censor to the unbiased voice of the senate. By their unan. 
imous votes, or rather acclamations, Valerian, who was after. 
wards emperor, and who then served with distinction in the 
arn1Y of Decius, was declared the most worthy of that exalted 
honor. As soon as the decree of the senate was transmitted 
to the emperor, he assmnbled a great council in his camp, and 
hefore the investiture of the censor elect, he apprist;d him of 
the difi1culty and importance of his great office 
, Happy 
Valerian," said the prince to his distinguished suLJcct, " happy 
in the general approbation of the senate and of the Roman 
republic! Accept the ccnsorship of 111ankind; and judge of 
our lTIanners. You will select those who deserve to continue 
memLers of the senate; yon will restore the equestrian order 
to its ancient splendor; you will improve the revcnue, yet 
nloderate the public burdens. You will distinguish into reg. 
ular classes the various and infinite multitude of citizens, and 
accurately view the military strength, the wealth, the virtue, 
and the resources of Rome. Your decisions shall obtain the 
force of laws. The army, the palace, the ministers of jus- 
tice, and the great ofiicers of the empire, are all subject to 
vour tribunal. None arc exempted, exccpting only the ordi- 
nary cons111s,30 the præfect of the city, the king of the sacri. 
fices, and (as long as she preserves her chastity inviolate) the 
eldest of the vestal virgins. Even these few, who may not 
dread the severity, will anxiously solicit the esteen1, of the 
ROlllan censor." 40 


37 :\lontesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, c. viii. He 
illustrates the nature and use of the censorship with his usual inge- 
nuity, and with uncommon precision. 
3'j Yespasiall and Titus were the last censors, (Pliny, JEst. K atur. 
vii. 49. Cel1sorinus de Die Natali.) The modesty of Trajan refused 
an honor which he deserved, and his example became a law to the 
Antonines. See Pliny's Panegyric, c. 45 and GO. 
39 Yet in spite of this exemption, Pompey appeared before that 
tribunal during his consulship. The occasion, indeed, was equally 
singular and honorable. Plutarch in Pomp. p. 630. 
4U See the original speech iTl the Augustan lIist. p. 173, 174. 
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A 111agistn.te, invested with such extensive powers, would 
have appeared not so much the minister, as the colleague of 
his sovereign. 41 Valerian justly dreaded an elevation so full 
of envy and of suspicion. lIe modestly urged the alarming 
greatness of the trust, his own insufficiency, and the incura- 
ble corruption of the tirnes. lIe artfully insinuated, that the 
office of censor was inseparable from the Imperial dignity, 
and that the feeble hands of a subject were unequal to the 
support of such an immense weight of cares and of power. 42 
The approaching event of war soon put an end to the prose- 
cution of a project so specious, but so impracticable; and 
whilst it preserved Valerian frolll the danger, saved the em- 
peror Decius from the disappointment, which would most 
probably have attended it. A censor may maintain, he can 
never restore, the morals of a state. It is impossible for such 
a magistrate to exert his authority with benefit, or even with 
effect, unless he is supported by a quick sense of honor and 
virtue in the minds of the people, by a decent reverence for 
the public opinion, and by a train of useful prejudices combat- 
ing on the side of national manners. In a period when these 
principles are annihilated, the censorial jurisdiction must 
either sink into empty pageantry, or be converted into a par- 
tial instrument of vexatious oppression. 43 It was easier to 
vanquish the Goths than to eradicate the public vices; yet, 
even in the first of these enterprises, Decius lost his anny and 
his life. 
The Goths were now, on every side, surrounded and pur- 
sued by the ROlnan arms. The flower of their troops had 
perished in the long siege of Philippopolis, apd the exhausted 
country could no longer afford subsistence for the remaining 
111ultitude of licentious barbarians. Reduced to this cAh'emity, 
the Goths would gladly have purchased, by the surrender of 
all their booty and prisoners, the permission of an undisturbed 
retreat. But the emperor, confident of victory, anù resolving, 
by the chastisement of these invaders, to strike a salutary 
terror into the nations of the North, refused to listen to any 
terms of accommodation. The high-spirited barbarians pre- 


41 This transaction might deccive Zonaras, who supposes that Vale.. 
rian was actually cleclarecl the colleague of Decius, 1. xii. p. 625. 
.12 IIi
t. August. p. 174. The emperor's reply is omitted. 
43 Such as the attempts of Augustus towards a reformation of man- 
ners. Tacit..Annal. iü. 24. 
25* 
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ferred death to sla\rery. An obscure town of l\Iæsia, caned 
Forum Terebronii,44 was the scene of the battle. The Gothic 
army was drawn up in three lines, and, either from choice or 
accident, the front of the third line was covered by a morass. 
In the beginning 'of the action, the son of Dccius, a youth of 
the fairest hopes, and already associated to the honors of the 
purple, was slain by an arrow, in the sight of his afflicted 
father; who, summoning all his fortitude, admonished the 
dismayed troops, that the loss of a single soldier was of little 
importance to the rcpublic. 43 The conflict was terrible; it 
was the combat of despair.against grief and rage. The first 
line of the Goths at length gave way in disorder; the second, 
advancing to sustain it, shared its fate; and the third only 
rf'mainëd entire, prepared to dispute the passage of the morass, 
which was imprudently attempted by the presumption of the 
enemy. "Here the fol'tune of the day turned, and all thingg 
became adverse to the Romans; the place deep with ooze, 
sinking under those who stood, slippery to such as advanced; 
their armor heavy, the waters deep; nor could they wield, in 
that uneasy situation, their weighty javelins. rrhe barbarianR, 
on the contrary, were inured to encounter in the bogs, their 
persons tall, their spears long, such as could wound at a dis- 
tance." 46 In this morass the Roman army, after an ineffec- 
tual struggle, was irrecoverably lost; nor could the bo(ly of 
the emperor ever be found. 47 Such was the fate of Decius, in 
the fiftieth y
ar of his age; an accomplished prince, active 
in war and aflàble in peace; 48 who, together with his son, has 
deserved to be compared, both in life and death, with the 
brightest examples of ancient virtue. 49 


44 Tillemont, IIistoire des Empereurs, tom. iü. p. 
as. As Zosimus 
and some of his followers mistake the Danube for the Tanais, they 
place the field of battle in the plains of Scythia. 
45 Aurelius Victor allows two distinct actions for the deaths of the 
two Decii; but I have preferred the account of Jornandes. 
46 I have ventured to copy from Tacitus (Annal. i. (4) the picture 
of a similar engagement between a Homan army and a German trite. 
47 Jornandes, c. 18. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 22, [c. 23.] Zonaras, 1. xii. 
p. 627. Aurelius Victor. 
48 The Dccii were killed before the end of the year two hundred 
and fifty -one, since the new princes took possession of the consulship 
on the ensuing calends of January. 
49 lIist. August. p. 223, gives them a vcr)' honorable place amonf; 
the small number of good emperors who reigned between Augustuu 
and Diocletian. 
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1..his fatal blow humblcd, for a very litde time, thð lnsolence 
of the legions. They appear to have patiently expected, and 
submissively obeyed, the decree of the senate which regulated 
the succession to the throne. From a just regard for the 
111emory of Decius, the I1nperial title was conferred on Hos- 
tilianus, his only surviving son; but an equal rank, with more 
effectual power, was granted to Gallus, whose experience and 
ability seemed equal to the great trust of guardian to the young 
prince and the distressed empire.5 o The first care of the new 
emperor was to deliver the Illyrian provinces from the intoler- 
able weight of the victorious Goths. He consented to leave 
in their hands the rich fruits of their invasion, an immense 
booty, and what was still more disgraceful, a great number of 
prisoners of the highest merit and qualIty. l-Ie plentifully 
supplied their camp with every conveniency that could assuage 
th
ir angry spirits, or facilitate their so much wished-for de- 
partn re; and he even promised to pay them annually a large 
sum of gold, on condition they should never afterwards infest 
the Roman territories by their incurslons.5 1 
-In the age of the Scipios, the most opulent kings of the 
earth, who cou rted the protection of the victorious common. 
wealth, were gratified with such trifling presents as could only 
derive a value from the hand that bestowed them; an ivory 
chair, a coarse garment of purple, an inconsiderable piece of 
plate, or a quantity of copper coin. 52 After the wealth of 
nations had centred in Rome, tho emper.ors displayed their 
greatness, and even their policy, by the regular exercise of a 
steady and moderate libcrality towards the allies of the state. 
rrhey relieved the poverty of the barbarians, honored thcir 
merit, and recompensed their fidelity. These voluntary marks 
of bounty were understood to flow, not from the fears, but 
merely from the generosity or the gratitude of the Romans; 
and whilst presents and subsidies were liberally distributeà 
among friends and suppliants, they were sternly refused to 


so Hæc ubi Patrcs compcrcre . . . . . . decernunt. Victor in 
Cæsaribus. 
61 Zonara3, 1. xii. p. 628. 
62 A Sella, a Toga, and a gold('n Patera of .five pounds weIght, were 
accepted 1vith joy and gratituilc by the wealthy king of Egypt. (Livy. 
xxvii. 4.) Quina 1nillia JEris, a weight of copper, in value about 
eighteen pounds sterling, was the usual present made to foreign am- 
bassadors. (Li vy, xxxi. 9.) 
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such as claimed them as a debt. 53 But this stipulation, of an 
annual payment to a victorious enemy, appeared without dis- 
J;uise in the Eght of an ignominious tribute; the Ininds of the 
nomans were not yet accustomed to accept such unequal laws 
ffOlD a tribe of barbarians; and the prince, who by a neces- 
sary.concession had probably saved his country, became the 
object of the general contempt and aversion. The death of 
Hostilianus, though it happened in the midst of a l'aging pes- 
tilence, was interpreted as the personal crime of Gallus; 54 
and even the defeat of the late emperor was ascribed by the 
voice of suspicion to the perfidious counsels of his hated suc- 
cessor. 55 The tranquillity which the empire enjoyed during 
the first year of his adrninistration,56 served rather to inflame 
than to appease the public discontent; and as soon as the 
npprehensions of war were removed, the infamy of the peace 
was more deeply and more sensibly felt. 
But the Romans were irritated to a still higher degree, when 
they discover
d that they had not even secured their repose, 
though at the expense of their honor. The dangerous secret 
of the wealth and weakness of the empire had been revealed 
to the world. New swarms of barbarians, encouraged by the 
success., and not conceiving themselves bound by the obliga- 
tion of their brethren, spread devastation through the lllyrian 
provinces, aud terror as far as the gates of Ron1e. The 
defence of the Inonarchy, which seemed abandoned by the 
pusillanimous emperor, was assumed by Æn1ilianus, governor 
of Pannonia and l\læsia; who rallied tne scattered forces, and 
:revived the f3:inting spirits of the troops. The barbarians were 
unexpectedly attacked, routed, chased, and pursued beyond 
the Danube. The victorious leader distributed as a donative 
the Inoney collected for the tribute, and the a('clmuations of 
the soldiers proclailncd him emperor on the field of battle. 57 
Gallus, who, careless of the general welfare, indulged himself 
in the plea
ures of Italy, was alrnost in the ßame instant 
informed of the success, of the revolt, and of the rapid up- 


53 See the firmncs3 of a Roman general so late as the time of Alex- 
ander Severus, in the R
cerpta. Legationum, p. 25, edit. Louvre. - 
D4 For the plague, see Jornandes, c. 19, and Vietor in Cæsaribus. 
56 These impl'obable accusations are alleged by Zosimus, 1. i. P. 
23, 24. 
66 Jornandes, c. 19. 'llle Gothic writer at lea
t observeJ. the peace 
which his victorious countrymen had sworn to Gallus.. 
6'1 Zosimus. 1. i. p. 25, 26. 
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pro
ch of his aspiring lieutenant. He advanced to meet hin1 
as far as the plains of Spoleto. 'Vhen the armies came in 
sight of e1.ch other, the soldiers of Gallus compared the igno- 
minious conduct of their sovereign with the glory of his ri\'al. 
They admired the valor of Æmiiianus; they were attracted 
by his liberality, for he offered a considerable increase of pay 
to all deserters.s s The murder of Gallus, and of his son 
V olusianus, put an end to the civil war; and the senate gave 
a legal sanction to the rights of conquest. The lettf
rs of 
Æmilianus to that assembly displayed a mixture of moderation 
and vanity. lIe assured them. that he should resign to their 
wisdom the civil administration; and, contenting himself with 
the quality of their general, would in a short time assert the 
glory of Rome, and deliver the empire from all the barbarians 
both of the North and of the East. 59 llis pride was flattered 
by the applause of the senate; and medals are still extant, 
representing him with the name and attributes of Hercules the 
Victor, and of l\[ars the Avenger.6 o 
If the new monarch possessed the abilities, he wanted the 
time, neeessary to fulfil these splendid promises. Less than 
four months intervened between his victory and his fall.6 1 lIe 
had vanquished Gallus: he sunk under the weight of a compet- 
itor more formidable than Gallus. That unfortunate prince 
had sent Valerian, already distinguished by the honorable title 
of censor, to bring the legions of Gaul and Germany62 to his 
aid. Valerian executed that commission with zeal and fidelity; 
and as he arrived too late to save his sovereign, he resolved 
to revenge him. The troops of Æmilianus, who still lay 
encamped in the plains of Spoleto, were awed by the sanctity 
of his character, but much more by the superior strength of his 
army; and as they were now become as incapable of personal 
attachment as they had always been of constitutional principle, 
they readily imbrued their hands in the blood of a prince who 
so lately had been the object of their pnrtial choice. The guilt 
was theirs,* but the advantage of it was Valerian's; who 


58 Victor in Cæsaribus. 
69 Zonaras, 1. xii. p. G28. 
6Q Danduri 1S" umismata, p. Ð4:. 
61 Eutropius, 1. ix. c. 6, says tertio meuse. Euscbius omits this 
emperor. 
62 Zosimu
, 1. i. p. 28. Eutropius and Victor station Valerian'!! 
army ill Uhætia. 
. Aurelius Victor says tha.t Æmilia.nus died of a natural disorder. Eu. 
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obtain{'d the fossession of the throne by the means indeed of 
a civil war, uut with a degree of innocence singular in that nge 
of revol utions; since he owed neither gratitude nor alleaiance 
to his predccessor, whom he dethroned. 0 
Valerian was about sixty years of age 63 when he was in- 
vested with the purple, not by the caprice of the populace, or 
the clamor':.' of the army, but by the unanilllous voice of the 
Roman world. In his graùual ascent through the honors of 
the state, he had deserved the favor of virtuous prince:
, and 
had declared himself the enemy of tyrants.6 4 His noble birth, 
his mild but unblemished manners, his iearning, prudence, and 
e
perience, were revered by the senate and people; and if 
Inankind (according to tbe observation of an ancient writer) 
had bepn left at liberty to choose a mastel', their choice would 
most a'3suredly have faHen on Valerian. 65 Perhaps the merit 
of this emperor was inadequate to his reputation; perhaps his 
abilities, or at least his spirit, were affected by the - languor 
and coldness of old age. "fhe consciousness of his decline 
en
aged him to share the throne with a younger and more 
acti\-e associate: 66 the emergency of the times demanded a 
gencral no less than. a prince; and the experience of the 
Roman censor might have directed him where to bestow the 
Imperial purple, as the reward of military merit. But instead 
of making a judicious choice, which would have confirmed his 
reign and endearcd his memory , Valerian, consulting only the 
dictates of affection or vanity, immediately invested with the 
suprcme honors his son Gallicnus, a youth whose effeminate 
vices had been hitherto concealed by the obscurity of a private 
station. The joint government of the father and the son 


63 He was about seventy at the time of hh accession, or, as it is 
more probable, of his death. Rist. August. p. 173. Tillemont, Hist. 
des Empereul's, tom. iii. p. 8Ð3, note 1. 
6-& lnimicus t
'rannorum. Hist. August. p. 173. In the glorious 
struggle of the senate against :l\Iaximin, ,... alerian acted a yery spirited 
part. Hist. August. p. 1.56. 
6ã According to the distinction of Victor, he seeme; to have received 
the title of IJilpcrator from the army, and that of Augustus from the 
scnfttC'. 
6G From Victor and from the medals, Tillcmont (tom. iü. p. 710) 
Y
ry justly 
nfcrs, that Gallienus was associated to the C'mpire about 
the month of August of the year 253. 


tropms, in speaking of his death, docs not sa
' that he was assassi- 
nated. - G. 
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subsisted about seven, and the sole administration of Gallienus 
continued about eight, years. But the whole period was one 
uninterrupted series of confusion Rnd calamity. As the 
Roman empire was at the same time, and on every side, 
attacked by the blind fury of foreign invaders, and the wild 
ambition of domestic usurpers, we shall consult order and 
perspicuity, by pursuing, not so much the doubtful arrange- 
ment of dates, as the more natural distrihution of subjects. 
The most dangerous enemies of Rome, during the reigns of 
Valerian and Gallienus, were, 1. The Franks; 2. The Ale- 
manni; 3. The Goths; and, 4. The Persians. Under these 
general appellations, we may comprehend the adventures of 
less considerable tribes, whose obscure and uncouth names 
would only serve to oppress the memory and perplex the 
attention of the reader. 
I. As the posterity of the Franks compose one of the great- 
('st and most enlightened nations of Europe, the pow,ers of 
learning and ingenuity have been exhausted in the discovery 
of their unlettered ancestors. To the tales of credulity have 
succeeded the systems of L1.ncy. Every passage has been 
sifted, every spot has been surveyed, that might possibly reveal 
some faint traces of their origin. It has been supposed that 
Pannonia,67 that Gaul, that the northern parts of Germany,68 
gave birth to that celebrated colony of warriors. At length 
the n10st }"ational critics, rejecting the fictitious emigrations of 
ideal conquerors, have acquiesced in a sentiment whose sim- 
plicity persuades us of its truth. 69 They suppose, that about 
the year two hundred and forty,70 a new confederacy was 
formed under the name of Franks, by the old inhabitants of 
the Lower Rhine and the \Veser.* The present circle of 


67 Various systems have be'en formed to explain a difficult passage 
in Gregory of Tours, 1. ii. c. 9. 
68 The Geographer of Ravenna, i. 11, by mentioning ][am.ingania, 
on the confines of Denmark, as the ancient scat of the :Franks, gav
 
birth to an ingenious system of Leibnitz. 
69 See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 20. M:. Freret, in thp 

lémoires de l' Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xviii. 
70 :Most probably under the reign of Gordian, from an accide:atal 
circu
tance fully canvasseù by Tillemout, tom. iii. p. 710, 1181. 


· The confederation of the Franks appears to have been formed,!. Of the 
Chauci. 2. Of the Sicambri, the inhabitants of the duchy of Berg. 3. Of 
the Attuarii, to the north of the Sicambri, in the principality of 'Valdeck, 
between the Dimel and the Edcr. 4. Of thE' Bructeri, on the banks of th6 
Lippe, and in the Hartz. .). Of the Chamavii, the Garn brivii of Tacitus 
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\VestphaIia, tbe Landgraviate of Hesse, and the duchies of 
Brunswic1[ and Luneburg, were the ancient seat of the Chanci, 
who, in their inaccessible morasses, defied the Roman arms; 7 J 
of the Cherusci, proud of the fame of Arminius ; of the Catti 
formidable by their firm and intrepid infantry; and of several 
other tribes of inferior power and renown. 72 The love of 
Jiberty was the ruling passion of these Germans; the enjoy- 
ment of it their best treasure; the word that expressed tltat 
enjoyment, the n10st pleasing to their ear. They deserved, 
they assumed, they maintained the honorable epithet of FranJis, 
or Freemen; which concealed, though it did not extinguish, 
the peculiar names of the several states of the confederacy.7 3 
Tacit consent, and Inutual advantage, dictated the first laws of 
the union; it was gradually cemented by habit and experience. 
The league of the Franks may admit of some comparison 
with the I-Ielvetic body; in which every canton, retaining its 
independent sovereignty, consults with its brethren in the 
common cause, without acknowledging the authority of any 
SUpl"elne head, or representative assembly.74 But the principle 
of the two confederacies was extremely different. A peace 
of two hundred years has rewarded the l\-isc and honest policy 
of the Swiss. An inconstant spirit, the thirst of rapine, and a 
disregard to the most solen:m treaties, disgraced the characte}' 
of the Franks. 
The Romans had long experienced the daring yalor of the 
people of Lower Germany. The union of their strength 
threatened Gaul with a n10re formidable invasion, and required 
the presence of Gallienus, the heir and colleague of Imperial 
power. 75 'Vhilst that prince, and his infant son Salonius, 
displayed, in the court of Treves, the majesty of the empire, 
its armies were ably conducted by their general, Posthumus, 
who, though he afterwards betrayed the family of Valerian, 
,,,-as ever faithful to the great interest of the monarchy. The 


71 PHn. lIist. N atur. xvi. 1. The Panegyrir;ts frequently allude to 
the morasses of the Franks. 
72 Tacit. Germania, c. 30, 37. 
73 In a subsequent period, most of those old names are occasiomtlly 
mentioned. See some vestiges of them in Cluver. Germ. Antiq. 1. iii. 
;1 Simler de Hepublica IIelvet. cum notis Fuselin. 
;j Zosimus, 1. i. p. 27. 


who were established, at the time of the Frankish confederation, in the 
pouLtry of the Bructeri. 6. Of the Catti, in Hcssia.- G. Thp Salii and 
Chcrusci are aùded. Greenwood's Rist. of Germans, i. 193. -1\1. 
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areadlerous language of panegyrics and medals darkly an- 
nounces a long series of victOl'ies. Trophies and titles attest 
(if- such evidence caD attest) the fame of Posthumus, who is 
repeatedly styled the Conqueror of the Gennans, and the 
Savior of Gau1. 76 
But a siñgle fact, the only one indeed of which we hayc 
any distinct knowledge, erases, in a great measu re, thc-:;ü 
n10nurnents of vanity and adulation. The Rhine, though 
dignified with the title of Safeguard of the provinces, was an 
imperfect barrier against the daring spirit of enterprI
e with 
which the Franks were actuated. Their rapid devastations 
stretched from the river to the foot of the Pyrenees; nor were 
they stopped by those 1110untains. Spain, which had never 
dreaded, was unable to resist, the inroäds of the Germans. 
During twelve years, the greatest part of the reign of Gallie- 
nus, that opulent country was the theatre of unequal and 
destructive hostilities. Tarragona, the flourishing capital of 
a peaceful province, was sacked and almost destroyed; 77 and 
so late as the days of Orosiu's, who wrote in the fifth century, 
wretched cottages, scattered amidst the ruins of magnificent 
cities, still recorded the rage of the barbarians. i8 '\
hen th(, 
exhausted country no longer supplied a variety of plunder, the 
Franks seized on some vessels in the ports of Spain,79 and 
transported thCll1sel ves into Mauritania. The distant IH.uvinc, 
was astonished with the fury of these barbarians, who seemeQ 


16 
1. de Dreqnigny (in the l\Iémoires de l' Academic, tom. xxx.) 
has given us a very curious life of Posthumu:
. A serics of the Au- 
gustan Hi.:5tory from :Medals and Inscriptions has becn more than 
once planned, and is still much wautcd.* 
77 Aure!. Victor, c. 33. Instead of Pæne direpto, both the sc;nse 
and the cxpres::iion require dLleto; though indced, for different rea- 
1<ons, it is alike difficult to correct the text of the best, and of the 
'Worst, writel"S. 
78 I:r: the tìn
e of Auson
us (the end of the fourth century) Ilerda 
or Lenda was III a vcry rUlllOUS state, (Auson. Epist. xxv. 58,) which 
l,robably '\-vas the consequence of this inva:;ion. 
7:) Valesiu!:; is therefore mistaken in supposing that the J"ranks had 
invaded Spain by sea. 


$ 1\1. Eckhel, Keeper of the Cabinet of Medals, and Professor of Anti- 
quities at V
eIlUa, lately d
ceased, has suppli
d this want by his excellent 
work...poctrma vetefum Nummo
um" conscrIpt.a a 
OS. Eckhel, 8 vol. in 
1to. v mdobona, 
79!" -,G. Cap tam Smy
h has lIkewIse printed (privat('ly) 
a valuable DescrIptIve Catalogue of a senes of Lapre Brass :Med.tis of this 
period. Bedford, 1834. -.1\1. 184.5. ::> < 
VOL. I. 26 
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to fall [rorn a new world, as their name, manners, and com. 
plexion, were equally unknown on the coast of Africa. 8o 
Il. In that part of Upper Saxony, beyond the Elbe
 which is 
at present called the l\Iai'quisate of Lusacè, there existed, in 
ancient times, a sacred wood, the awful seat of thß supersti. 
tion of the Suevi. None were pernlitted to enter the holy 
precincts, without confessing, by their servile bonùs and sup 
pliant posture, the immediate presence of the sovereign 
Deity.8 1 Patriotism contributed, as well as devotion, to con. 
secrate the Sonnenwald, or wood of the Semnones. 82 It was 
universally believed, that the nation had received its first 
existence on that sacred spot. At stated periods, the numer. 
ous tribes \\'ho gloried in the Suevic blood, resorted thither by 
their ambassadors; and the memory of their common extrac- 
tion was perpetuated by barbaric rites and human sacrifices. 
The wide-extended name of Suevi filled the interior countries 
of Germany, from the banks of the Oder to those of the Dan- 
ube. They were distinguished frorn the other Germans by 
their peculiar mode of dressing their long hair, which they 
gathered into a rude knot on the crown of the head; and they 
dclighted in an ornament that showed their ranks more lofty 
and terrible in the eyes of the enemy.8 3 Jealous as the Ger. 
l11ans \vere of military renown, they all confessed the supe- 
rior valor of the Suevi; and the triùes of the Usipetes and 
Tencteri, who, with a vast army, encountered the dictator 
Cæsar, declared that they esteemed it not a disgrace to hav
 
fled before a people to whose arms the immortal gods them- 
selves were uncql1alß4 
In the reign of the emperor CaracaJIa, an innumerable 
swarm of Sl1evi appeared on the banks of the l\fein, and in 
the nei
hborhooJ of the noman provinces, in quest either of 
food, of p]under, or of glory.8 5 The hasty army of volun- 
teers gradually coalesced into a great and permanent nation, 
and as it was composed from so nlany different tribes, assumed 
the name of Alcmanni,* or .llllmen; to denote at once theil 


80 Aurel. Victor. Eutrop. ix. 6. 
81 Tacit. Germania, 38. 
82 Cluver. Germ. Antiq. iii. 2':>. 
83 Sic Suevi a cctcris Germanis, sic Sucvorum ingenui a servis BCP" 
a.rrmtur. A proud separation! 
84 Cæsar in 13ello Gallico, iv. 7. 
85 
 ictar in Caracal. Dion Cassius, lxvii. p. 1350. 


· The nation of the Alcmanni was not originally formed by the Sucvi, 
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Various lineage and their common bravery.8 6 The latter 
was soon fclt by the Romans in many a hostile inroad. The 
Alemanni -fou<Tht chiefly on horseback . , but their cavalry was 
Q 
 
 
r(
ndered still more formidable by a mixture of light infantry, 
selected from the bravest and most active of the youth, 
WhOll1 frequent exercise had inured to accompany the 
horsemen in the longest march, the most rapid charge, or 
he most precipitate retreat.8 7 
This warlike people of Germans had been astonished by 
the immense preparations of Alexander Severus; they were 
dismayed by the arms of his Sllccessor, Ð. barbarian equal in 
valor and fierceness to themselves. But still hovering on the 
frontiers of the empire, they increased the general disorder 
that ensued after the death of Decius. They inflicted severe 
wounds on the rIch provinces of Gaul; they were the first 
who removed the veil that covered the feeble majesty of Italy. 
A numerous body of the Alemanni penetrated across the 
Danubp and through the Rhætian Alps into the plains of 


86 This etymology (far different from those which amuse the fancy 
of the lcarned),is preserveù by Asinius Quaùratus, an original histo- 
rian, quoted by Agathias, i. c. 5. 
t!7 The Sueyi enga
ed Cæsar in this manner, and the manæuvre 
deservcd the approbation of the conqucror, (in nello Gallico, i. 48.) 


properly so cal1('d; these have always preserved their own name. Shortly 
afterwards they made (A. D. 3.57) an irruption into Ithætia, and it was not 
long after that they wpre reunited with the Alemanni. Still they have 
always been a distinct people; at the present day, the people who inhaùit 
the north-west of the Black Forest call themselves Schwaben, Suahians, 
.5ueves, while those who inhabit near the Rhine, in Ortenau, the Brisgaw, 
\11e Margraviate of Baden, do not consider themselves Suabians, and are 
by origin Alemanni. 
The Teucteri and the Usipetæ, inhabitants of the interior and of the 
'tJ.orth of "r estphalia, formed, says Gatterer, the nucleus of the Alcmannic 
nation; they occupied the country where the name of the Alemanni firi't 
appears, as conquered in 213, by Caracalla. They were well trained to fight 
on horseback, (according to Tacitu", Germ. c. 32;) and Aurelius Victor 
gives the same praise to the Alemanni: finally, they never made part of 
the Frankish league. The Alemanni ùecame subsequently a centre round 
which gathered a multitude of German tribes. See Eumcn. Panegyr. c. 2. 
Amm. Marc. xviii. 2, xxix. 4. - G. 
The question whether the Suevi was a generic name romprehending the 
clans which peopled central Germany, is rather hastily decided by ::M. 
Guizot. JHr. Greenwood. who has studied the modern German writers on 
their own origin, supposes the Suevi, Alemanni, and l\larcomanni, on6 
people, under different appellations. History of Germany, vol. i. - M. 
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Lombardy, advanced as far as Ravenna, and displayed the 
victorious banners of barbm>ians ahnost in sight of Uome.8 s 
The insult and the danger l"ekindled in the senate some 
sparks of thcir ancient virtue. Both the emperors were 
engaged in far di
tant wars, Valerian in the East, and Gallic- 
nus on the Rhine. All the hopes and resources of the Romans 
were in themselves. In this emergency, the senators resumed 
the defence of the republic, drew out the Prætorian guards, 
who had been left to garrison the capital, and filled up their 
numbers, by enlisting into the public service the stoutest and 
most willing of the Plebeians. The Alemanni, astonished with 
the sudden appearance of an army more numerous than their 
own, retired into Germany, laden with spoil; and their retreat 
was esteemed as a victory by the unwarlike Romans. 89 
\Vhen Gallienlls received the intelligence that his capital 
was delivered from the barbarians, he was much less delighted 
than alarmed with the courage of the senate, since it n1ight 
one duy prompt them to rescue the public from domestic 
tyranny as well as from foreign invasion. I-lis timid ingrati- 
tude was published to his subjects, in an edict which prohibited 
the senators frOlTI exercising any military employn1C'nt, and 
even fr0111 approaching the camps of the legions. But his 
fears were groundless. The rich and luxurious nobles, sink- 
ing into their natural character, accepted, as a favor, this dis- 
graceful exemption from Inilitary service; and as long as they 
were indulged in the- enjoyment of their baths, thcir theatrcs 
and their villas, they cheerfully resigned the n10re dangcrou
 
cares of empire to the rough hands of peasants and soldiers. Do 
A_Bother invasion of the Alenlanni, of a more formidable 
a.ç;pect, but rnore glorious event, is mentioned by a '''Titer of 
the lower empire. Three hundred thousand of that warlikc 
people are said to have been vanquished, in a battle near 
l\Iilan, by Gallienus in persol1, at the head of only ten thou- 
sand Romans. D ] 'Ve may, howcyer, with great probability, 
ascribe this incredible victory either to the credulity of the 
historian, or to some cxaggerated exploits of onc of the empe- 
ror's lieutenants. It was by arms of a very difIèrent nature, 


!:I8 lIist. Au
ust. p. 215, 216. Dexippus in the Exccrpta Lcgatio- 
num, p. 8. Hicronym. Chron. Orosius, vii. 22. 
t49 Zo
imus, 1. i. p. 3'1- 
90 Anre!. Victor, in Gallicno ct rrobo. lIis complaints brcatllc an 
uncommon spirit of fr
eclom. 
91 Zouaras, 1. xii. p. 631. 
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that Galilenus endeavored to protect Italy from the fury of the 
Germans. He espoused Pipa, the daughter of a king of the 
1\Iarcomanni, a Suevic tribe, which ,vas often confounded with 
the Alemanni in their wars and conqucsts. 92 To the father, 
as the price of his alliance, he granted an ample settlement in 
Pannonia. The native charms of unpolished beauty seem to 
have fixed the daughter in the affections of the inconstant 
emperor, and the bands of policy were more firmly connected 
by those of love. But the haughty prejudice of Rome still 
refused the name of marriage to the profane mixture of a citi- 
zen and a barbarian; and has stigmatized the German prin- 
cess with the opprobrious title of concubine of Gallienus. 93 
III. \Ve have already traced the emigration of the Goths 
from Scandinavia, or at least from Prus
ia, to the mouth of the 
Borysthenes, and have followed their victorious arms from the 
Borysthenes to the Danube. Under the reigns of -Valerian 
and Gallienus, the frontier of the last-mentioned river was 
perpetually infested by the inroads of Germans and Sarma- 
tians; but it was defended by the Romans with 1110re than 
usual firmness and success. The provinces that were the 
seit of war, recruited the armies of Rome with an ine:xhausti- 
ble supply of hardy soldiers; and more than one of these 
Illyrian peasants attained the station, and displayed the abili- 
ties, of a general. Though flying parties of the barbariaÐs, 
who incessantly hovered on the banl{s of the Danube, pene- 
trated sometimes to the confines of Italy and l\Iacedonia
 
their progress was commonly checked, or their return inter- 
cepted, by the Imperial lieutenants. 94 But the great stream 
of the Gothic hostilities was diverted into a very ùiflèrent 
channel. The Goths, in their new settlen1ent of the Ukraine. 
soon became masters of the northern coast of the Euxine: t
 
the south of that inland sea were situated the soft and wealthy 
provinces of Asia 
Iinor, which possessed all that could attract, 
and nothing that could resist, a barbarian conqueror. 
The banks of the ßorysthenes are only sixty miles distant 
from the narrow entrance 95 of the peninsula of Crim Tartary, 


92 One of the Victors ealls him king of the l\Iarcomanni; the othc.r. 
of the Germans. 
93 See Tillemont, lIist. des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 398, &c. 
94 
ee the lives of Vlaudius, Aurelian, and })robus, in the Aucrus- 
tan Historv. 0 
9,') It is ãbout half a league in breadth. Genealogical History of 
the Tartars, p. 698. 
06* 
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known to the ancients under the name of Chersonesus Tau- 
rica. 96 On that inhospitable sh<:>re, Euripides, embellishing 
with exqUlsite art the tales of antiquity, has placed the 
scene of one of his most affecting tt o agedies. 97 The bloody 
sacrifices of Diana, the arrival of Orestes and Pylades, and 
the triumph of virtue and religion over savage fierceness; 
serve to represent an historical truth, that the Tauri, the 
original inhabitants of the peninsula, were, -in some degree, 
rec1aimed from their brutal manners, by a gradual intercourse 
with the Grecian colonies, which settled along the maritime 
coast. 1'he little kingdom of Bosphorus, whose capital was 
situated on the Straits, through which the IVlæotis communi- 
cates itself to the Euxine, was composed of degenerate 
Greeks and half-civilized barbarians. It subsisted, as an 
independent state, from the time of the Peloponnesian war,98. 
was at last swallowed up by the ambition of l\lithridates,99 and, 
with the rest of his dominions, sunk under the weight of the 
Roman arms. From the reign of Augustus,lOO the kings of 
Bosphorus were the humble, but not useless, allies of the 
empire. By presents, by arms, and by a slight fortification 
drawn across the Isthmus, they effectually guarded against the 
roving plunderers of Sarmatia, the access of a country, which, 
frOln its peculiar situation and convenient harbors, commanded 
the Euxine Sea and Asia l\1inor.I Ol As long as the sceptre 
was possessed by a lineal succe
sion of kings, they RCq uitted 
themselves of their important charge with vigilance and suc- 
cess. Domestic factions, and the fears, or private interest, of 
obscure usurpers, who seized on the vacant throne, admitted 
the Goths into the heart of Bosphorus. 'Vith the acquisition 
of a superfluous waste of fertile soil, the conquerors obtained 
the command of a naval force, sufficient to transport their 


96 
I. de Peyssoncl, who had been French Consul at Caffa, in his 
Observations sur les Peuples .llarbares, qui ont habité les bords du 
Danuhe. 
97 Euripides in Iphigenia in Taurid. 
98 Strabo, 1. vii. p. 30D. The first kings of Bosphorus were the 
allies of Athens. 
99 Appian in 
1ithric1at. 
}/)O It was reùuced by the arms of Agrippa. Orosius, v I. 21. Eu- 
tropius, vii. 9. The Rom3.ns once advanceù within three days' march 
of the Tanais. Tacit. Annal. xii. 17. 
1
1 See the Toxaris of I,ucian, if we credit the sincerity and the 
virtues of the Scythian, who relates a great war of his nation against 
the kings of Bosphorus. 
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nrmies to the coast of Asia.1 02 The ships used in the uavJga.. 
tion of the Euxine were of a very singular construction. 
They were slight flat-bottomed barks framed of tin1ber only, 
without the least mixture of iron, and occasionally covered 
with a shelving roof, on the appearance of a tempest.l U3 In 
these floating houses, the Goths carelessly trusted themselves 
to the mercy of an unkno\\'n sea, under the conduct of sailors 
pressed into the service, and whose skill and fidelity were 
equally suspicious. But the hopes of plunder had banished 
e\Tery idea of danger, and a natural feadessn
ss of temper 
supplied in their minds the more rational confidence, which is 
the just result of knowledge and experience. \Varriors of 
such a daring spirit must have often l11urmured against the 
cowardice of their guides, who required the strongest assur- 
ances of a settled calm before they would venture to enlbark ; 
and would scarcely ever be tempted to lose sight of the land. 
Such, at least, is the practice of the modern Turks; 104 and 
they are probably not inferior, in the art of navigation, to the 
ancient inhabitants of Bosphorus. 
The fleet of the Goths, leaving the coast of Circassia on 
the left hand, first appeared before Pityus,lU5 the utmost limit
 
of the Roman provinces; a city provided with a convenient 
port, and fortified with a strong wall. I-Iere they met with a 
resistance more obstinate than 1 hey had reason to expect from 
the feeble garri:5on of a distant fortress. They were re- 
pulsed; and their disappointment scenled to (timinish the 
terror of the Gothic name. As long as Successianus, an 
officer of superior rank and Inerit, defended that frontier, all 
their efforts were ineffectual; but as soon as he was rernoved 
by Valerian to a more honorable but les
 important station, 
they resumed the attack of Pityus; and by the destruction of 
that city, obliterated the memory of their former disgrace.l o6 


lU2 Zosimm;;, 1. i. p. 28. 
103 Strabo, 1. xi. Tacit. Hist. iii. 47. Thev were called Cmnaræ. 
104 See a very natural picture of the E1Îxine llavi o "ation, in the 
xvith letter of Tournefort. . 0 
1(0 A.rrian places the frontier garrison at Dioscurias, or Seba<;topo- 
lis, forty-four miles to the east of Pityus. The garrison of Phasis 
consisted in his ti.'1lC of only four hun.dred foot. See the Periplus of 
the Euxine.* 
lOG Zosimus, 1. i. p. 30. 


· PltyUS is Pitchinda, according to D'Anville, ii. 115. - G. Rather 
S"ukoun. -1\1. Dioscurias is Iskuriah. - G. 
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Circling round the eastern extren1ity of the Euxine Sea, 
the navigation frOlTI Pityus to Trebizond is about three hun- 
dred miles)U7 The course of the Goths carried them in 
sight of the country of Colchis, so famous by the (: xpeditiun 
of the Argonauts; and they even attempted, though without 
success, to pillage a rich temple at the mouth of the River 
Phasis. '-rrebizond, celebrated in the retreat of the ten thou- 
fSand as an ancient colony of Greeks,108 derived its wealth 
and splendor from the magnificence of the emreror IIadrian, 
who had constructed an artificial port on a coast left destitute 
by nature of secure harbors.l U9 The city was large and pop 
ulous; a double enclosure of walls seemed to defy the fury 
of the Goths, and the usual garrison had been strengthened 
by a reënforcement of ten thousand men. But there are not 
any advantages capable of supplying the absence of discipline 
and vigilance. The numerous garrison of Trcbizond, dis- 
solved in riot and luxury, disdained to guard their impregnable 
fortifications. The Goths soon discovered the supine negli- 
gence of the besieged, erected a lofty pile of fascines, 
ascended the walls in the silence of the night, and ent0red 
the defenceless city sword in hand. A general massacre of 
the people ensued, whilst the affrighted soldiers escaped 
through the opposite gates of the town. The most holy ten1- 
pIes, and the lllost splendid edifices, were involved in a 
common destruction. 'rhe booty that fell into the hands of 
the Goths was immense: the wealth of the adjacent countries 
had. been dC'posited in Trebizond, as in a secure place of 
refuge. The nU111ber of captives was incredible, as the victo- 
rious barbarians ranged without opposition through the exten- 
sive province of Pontus. l1O The rich spoils of Trebizond 
filled a great fleet of ships that had been found in the port. 
The robust youth of the sea-coast \Vere chained to the oar; 
and the Goths, 
atisfied with the success of their first naval 


107 Arrian (in Periplo 
laris Euxine, p. 130) calls the distance 2610 
stadia. 
lU8 Xenophon, Anabasis, 1. iv. p. 348, edit. IIutchmson.
 
109 An"ian, p. 12D. The general observation is Tourncfol't'e- . 
no See an epistle of Gregory Thaumaturgus, bishop of N co-Cæsa.. 
rea, quoted by 
lascou, v. 37. 


· Fallmerayer (Geschichte des Kaiscrthums von Trapezunt, r. 6, &c) 
a
f;igns a very ancient date to the first (Pelasgic) foundation of 1rapezus. 
Trcbizond.) - M. 
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expedi'
ion, returned in triumph to their new establishments in 
the kingdom of Bosphorus.l ll 
'fhe second expedition of the Goths was undertaken with 
greater powers of n1en and ships; but they steered a different 
course, and, disdaining thc exhausted IHovinces of Pantus, fol- 
lowed the western coast of the Euxine, passed before the wide 
mouths of the Borysthenes, the Niestcr, and the Danube, and 
increasing their fleet by the capture of a great number of fi
h- 
ing barks, they approached the narrow outlet through which the 
Euxine Sea pours its waters into the l\Icditerranean, and ùivides 
the continents of Europe and Asia. The garrison of Chalcedon 
was encamped near the temple of Jupiter Urius, on a promon- 
tory that commanded the entl'ance of the Strait; and so 
inconsiùm'able were the dreaded invasions of the barbal'ians, 
that this body of troops surpassed in numbCl' the Gothic army. 
But it was in nun1bers alone that they surpassed it. They 
deserted with precipitation their advantageous post, and aban. 
doned the town of Chalcedon, most plentifully stored with 
arms and money, to the discretion of the conquerors. Whilst 
they hesitated whether they should prefer the sea or land, 
Europe or Asia, for the scene of their hostilities, a perfidious 
fugitive pointed out Nicomedia,* once the capital of the kings 
of Bithynia, as a rich and easy conquest. He guided the 
march, which was only sixty rniles from the camp of Chalce- 
don,112 directed the resistless attack, and partook of the booty; 
for the Goths had learned suflicient policy to reward the 
traitor, whom they detested. Nice, Prusa, Apamæa, Cius,t 
cities that haù sometimes rivalled, or imitated, the splendor of 
Nicomedia, were involved in the same calamity, which, in a 
few weeks, raged without control through the whole province 
of Bithynia. Three hundred years of peace, enjoyed by the 
soft inhabitants of Asia, had abolished the exercise of arms, 
und removed the apprehension of danger. The ancient walls 
were suffered to moulder away, and all the revenue of the 
most opulent cities was reserved for the construction of baths, 
temples, and theatres.l 13 


III Zosimus, 1. i. p. 32, 33. 
112 !tiner. Hierosolym. p. 572. 'Vcsscling. 
113 Zosimus, 1. i. p. 32, 33. 


. It has preserved its name, joined to the preposition of place, in that 
of Is Nikmid. D' Anv. Geog. Ane. ii. 28. - G. 
t Now Isnik, TIursa, Mondania, Ghio or Kemlik. D' Anv. ii. 23. - G 
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'Yhen the city of Cyzicus withstood the utmost effort of 
l\lithridates,114 it was distinguished by wise laws, a naval 
power of two hundred galleys, and three arsenals, of t..rms, 
of military engines, and of corn. 1l5 It was still the seat of 
wealth and luxury; but of its ancient strength, nothing remained 
except the situation, in a little island of the Propontis, con- 
nected with the continent of Asia only by two bridges. 
From the recent sack of Prusa, the Goths aùvanccd within 
eighteen rnilcs 116 of the city, which they had devoted to 
destruction; but the ruin of Cyzicus ,vas delayed by a fortu- 
nate accident. The season was rainy, and the Lake Apolloni- 
ates, the reservoir of all the springs of :l\fount Olympus, rose 
to an uncommon height. The little river of Rhyndacus, 
which issues from the lake, swelled into a broad and rapid 
stream, and stopped the progress of the Goths. Their retreat 
to the maritime city of I-Ieraclea, where the fleet had proba- 
Lly been stationed, was attended by a long train of wagons, 
laden with tbe spoils of Bithynia, and was marked by the 
flames of Nice and Nicomedia, which they wantonly burnt. 117 
Some obscure hints are mentioned of a doubtful combat that 
secured their retreat.l 18 But even a complete victory would 
have been of little m0111ent, as the approach of the autumnal 
equinox summoned them to hasten their return. To navigate 
the EúxÎne before the month of l\fay, or after that of Septem- 
ber, is esteemed by the moùern Turks the most unquestionable 
instance of rashness and folly.119 
\Vhen we are informed that the third fleet, equipped by the 
Goths in the ports of Bosphorus, consisted of five hundred 
sail of ships,12tJ our ready imagination instantly computes and 
multiplies the formidable armament; but, as we are assured 
by the judicious Strabo,l21 that the piratical vessels used by 


114 He besieged the place with 400 galleys, 150,000 foot, and a 
numerous cavalry. 8ee }')lutarch in I
ucul. Appian in :Mithridat. 
Cicero pro Lege 
Ianiliâ, c. 8. 
U5 Strabo, 1. xii. p. 573. 
116 Pocock's Description of the East,!. ii. c. 23, 21. 
117 Zosimus, 1. i. p. 33. 
1
8 Synccllus tells an unintelìigible story of Prince Odenathus, "ho 
defeated the Goths, and who was killed by Prince O(lenathus. 
119 Y oyages de Chardin, tom. i. p. 45. He sailed with the Turks 
from Constantinople to Caffa. 
120 Syncellu8 (p. 382) speaks of this expedition, as undertaken by 
thC'! Heruli. 
121 Strabo, 1. xi. p. 495. 
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the harbarians of Pontus and the Lesser Scythia, were not 
capable of containing more than twenty-five or thirty Inen, 
we may safely affirm, that fifteen thousand warriors, at the 
most, embarked in this great expedition. Impatient of the 
limits of the Euxine, they steered their destructive course 
from the Cilnmerian to the "'Thracian Buspho
 us. \Vhen they 
had ahnost gained the middle of the Straits, they were sud. 
denly driven back to the entrance of them; till a favorllble 
wind, springing up the next day, carried them in a few hours 
into the placid sea, or rather lake, of the Propontis. Their 
.anding on the little island of Cyzicus was attended ,,,,ith the 
ruin of that ancient and noble city. From thence issuing 
again through the narrow passage of the Hellespont, they 
pursued their winding navigation amidst the nun10rous 
islands scattered over the Archipelago, or the Ægean Sea. 
The assistance of captives and deserters must have been 
very necessary to pilot their vessels, and to direct their vari. 
ous incursions, as well on the coast of Greece as on that of 
Asia. .At length the Gothic fleet anchored in the port of 
Piræus, five n1iles distant from Athellst
2 which had attempted 
to 111ake some preparations for a vigorous defence. Cleoda- 
mus, one of the engineers employed by the emperor's orders 
to fortify the n1aritime cities against the Goths, had already 
begun to repair the ancient walls, fallen to decay since the 
time of Scylla. The effOl,ts of his skill were ineffectual, and 
the barbarians became masters of the native seat of the 1nuses 
and the arts. But while the conquerors abandoned themselves 
to the license of plunder and intemperance, their fleet, that 
lay with a slender guard in the harbor of Piræus, was un- 
expectedly attacked by the brave Dexippus, who, flying with 
the engineer Cleodmnus from the sack of Athens, collected a 
hasty band of volunteers, peasants as well as soldiers, and in 
some measure avenged the calamities of his country.I 23 


122 Plin. lIist. X atur. iii. 7. 
1
3 lIist. August. p. 181. Victor, c. 33. Orosius, vii. 4? Zosi- 
mus, 1. i. p. 85. Zonaras, 1. xii. 63,). Syncellus, p. 382. it is not 
without some attention, that we can explain. and conciliate their 
imperfect hints. 'Ve can still discover some traces of the partiality 
of Dexippus, in the relation of his own and his countrymen's ex- 
ploits. · 
. According to a new fragment of Dexippus, published by Mai, he had 
2000 men. He took up a strong position in a mountainous and woody 
district, and kept up a harassing warfare. He expresses a hope of being 
..peedily joined by the Imperial fleet. Dexippus in novo Byzantinoruru 
Collect. a Niebuhr, p. 26, 8. -1\1. 
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But this exploit, whatever lustre it might shed on the de- 

lining age of Athens, sel'ved rather to irritate than to subdue 
the undaunted spirit of the northern invaders. A general 
conflagration blazed out"1t the same time in every district of 
Greece. Thebes and Argos, Corinth and Sparta, which had 
formerly waged such memorable wars against each other, 
were now unable to bring an army into the field, or even to 
defend their ruined fortifications. The rage of war, both by 
bnd and by sea, spread from the eastern point of Sunium to 
the western coast of Epirus. The Goths had already ad, 
vanced v..-Ïthin sight of Italy, when the approach of such im- - 
minent danger awakened the indolent Gallienus from his 
dream of pl
asure. The elllperor appeared in arms; and his 
presence seerus to haye checked the ardor, and to have 
divided the strength, of the enemy. Naulobatus, a chief of 
the Heruli, accepted an honorable capitulation, entered ,vith a 
large body of his countrymen into the service of Rome, and 
,vas invested with the ornaments of the consular dignity 
which had never before been profaned by the hands of a bar 
barian.I 24 Great numbers of the Goths, disgusted with th, 
perils and hardships of a tedious voyage, broke into l\fæsia 
with a design of forcing their way over the Danube to th
ir 
settlements in the Ukraine. The wild attempt would hav(?' 
proved inevitable destruction, if the discord of the Romav 
generals had not opened to the barbarians the means of ån 
escape.I 2 ;) The small remainder of this destroying host re- 
turned on board their vessels; and measuring back their way 
through the IIellespont and the Bosphorus, ravaged in their 
passage the shores of Troy, whose fame, immortalized by 
Homer, will probably survive the memory of the Gothic con- 
quests. As soon as they found themselves in safety within 
d1e basin of the Euxine, they landed at Anchialus in Thrace, 
near the foot of :l\Iount Hæmus; and, after all their toils, 
jndulged themselves in the use of those pleasant and salutary 
hot baths. 'Vhat remained of the voyage was a short and 
easy navigation. 126 Such was the various fate of this third 
and greatest of their naval enterprises. It may seem difficult 


12-1 Syncellus, p. 382. This boùy of IIeruli was for a long timo 
faithful anù famous. 
125 Claudius, who commanded on the Danube, thought with pro- 
priety and acted with spirit. His colleague wa
 jealous of his fame. 
lligt. August. p. 181. 
It. fornandcs, c. 20. 
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to conCeIve how tl1e original body of fifteen thousand war- 
riors could sustain the losses anrl divisions of so bold an ad- 
venture. But as their numbers were gradually wasted by the. 
sword, by shipwrecks, and by the influence of a warm cli- 
mate, they were perpetually renewed by troops of banditti 
and deserters, who flocked to the standard of plunder, and by 
a crowd of fugitive slaves, often of German or Sarmatian 
extraction, who eagerly seized the glorious opportunity of 
freedom and revenge. In these expeditions, the Gothic nation 
claimed a superior share of honor and danger; but the tribes 
that fought under the Gothic banners are sometimes distin- 
guished and sOlnetimes confounded in the imperfect histories 
of that age; and as the barbarian fleets seemed to is'3ue from 
the mouth of the Tanais, the vague but falniliar appellation 
of Scythians was frequently bestowed on the mixed multi- 
tude)27 ) 
In the general calanlities of mankind, the death of an indi- 
vidual, however exalted, the ruin of an edifice, however 
famous, are passed over with careless inattention. Yet we 
cannot forget that the temple of Diana at Ephesus, after 
having risen with increasing splendor from seven repeated 
lTIisfortunes
128 was finally burnt by the Goths in their third 
naval invasion. The arts of Greece, and the wealth of Asia, 
had conspired to erect that sacred and magnificent structure. 
It was supported by a hund red and twenty-seven nmrble 
columns of the Ionic order. They were the gifts of devout 
monarchs, and each was sixty feet high. The altar was 
adorned with the masterly sculptures of Praxiteles, who had, 
perhaps, selected from the favorite legends of the place the 
birth of the divine children of Latona, the concealmont of 
Apollo after the slaughter of the Cyclops, and the clemency 
of Bacchus to the vanquished Amazons.I 20 Yet the length of 
the temple of Ephesus \'v"as only four hundred and twenty-five 
feet, about two thirds of the measure of the church of St. 
Peter's at Rome)30 In the other dimensions, it was still mora 


127 Zosimus and the Greeks (as the author of the Philopatris) give 
the name of Scythians to those whom J ornandes, find the Latin 
writers, constantly represent as Goths. 
12
 Rist. Aug. p. 178. Jornandes, c. 20. 
12
 St.

bo, 1. xi,,:. p. G
O. Vitruvius.. 1. i. c. i. præfat. 1. vü. 
cit. 
Annal. 111. 61. Plm. Il1st. N at. XXXVI. 14. '\
 
..0 The length of St. Peter's is 840 Roman palms; each palm W 
VOL. I. 27 
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inferior to tbat sublime productIOn of modern architecture. 
'fhe spreadt.ng arms of a Christian cross require a llluch 
greater breadth than the oblong temples of the Pagans; and 
the boldest artists of antiquity would have been startled at the 
proposal of raising in the air a dome of the size and propor- 
tions of tne Pantheon. The temple of Diana was, however, 
admired as one of the wonders of the world. Successive 
empis'es, the Persian, the :f\lacedonian, and the Roman, had 
J'evered its sanctity and enriched its splendor.I 31 But the 
rude savages of the Baltic were destitute of a taste for tho 
elegant arts, and they despised th
 ideal terrors of a foreign 
su perstition. l32 
Another circumstance is related of these invasions, which 
mIght deserve our notice, were it not justly to be suspected as 
the fanciful conceit of n recent sophist. vVe are told, that in 
the sack of Athens the Goths had collected all the libraries, 
nnd were on the point of setting fire to this funeral pile of 
Grecian learning, had not one of their chiefs, of more refined 
policy than his brethren, dissuaded them from the design; by 
the profound observation, that as long as the Greeks were 
addicted to the study of boolis, they would never apply them- 
selves to the exercise of arm8.1 33 The sagacious counsellor 
(should the truth of the fact be admitted) reasoned like an 
ignorant barbarian. In the most polite and po\\!erful nations, 
genius of every kind has displayed itself about the same period; 
and the nge of science has genel"ally been the age of lTIilital-Y 
virtue and success. 
IV. The new sovereigns of Persia, Al'taxerxes and his son 
Sapor, had triumphed (as we have already seen) over the 
house of Arsaces. Of the many princes of that ancient race, 


very little short of nin.e English inches. See Greaves's 
Escellanies, 
vol. i. p. 233; on the Homan Foot. i!!- 
131 The policy, however, of the 
omans induced them to abridge 
the extent of the sanctuary or asylum, which by successive privileges 
had spread itself two stadia round the temple. Strabo, 1. xiv. p. 
641. Tacit. Annal. iii. 60, &e. 
J32 They offered no "Sacrifices to the Grecian gods. See EpistoI. 
Gregor. Thaumat. 
133 ZOl1aras, 1. xii. p. 635. Such an anecdote was perfectly suited 
to the taste of 
fontaigne. lIe makes use of it in his agreeaùle Essay 
011 Pedantry, 1. i. c. 24. 


· St. Paul''i Cathedral is 500 feet. Dallaway on Archihcturc, p '103- 
-M. 
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Chosloes king cf Armenia, had alone preserved both his life 
and his independence. He defended himself by the natural 
strerigth of his country; by the perpetual resort of fugitives 
and Inalecontents; by the alliance of the Romans, and, above 
all, by his own courage. Invincible in arms, during a thirty 
years' war, he was at length assassinated by the emissaries of 
Sapor, king of Persia. The patriotic satraps of Armenia, who 
asserted the freedom and dignity of the crown, implored the 
protection of Rome in favor of Tiridates, the lawful heir. But 
the son of Chosroes was an infant, the allies were at a diS'tance, 
and the Persian monarch advanced towards the frontier at the 
head of an irresistible force. Young Tiridates, the future 
hope of his country, was saved by the fidelity of a servant, 
and Armenia continued above twenty-seven years a reluctant 
provincc of the great monarchy of Persia.1 34 Elated with 
this easy conquest, and presuming on the distresses or the 
degeneracy of the Romans, Sapor obliged the strong garrisons 
of Carrhæ and Nisibis * to sun:ender, and spread devastation 
and terror on either side of the Euphrates. 
The loss of an important frontier, the ruin of a faithful and 
natural ally, and the rapid success of SapOl's ambition, affected 
Rome with a deep sense of the insult as wt-ll as of the danger. 
Valerian flattered himself, that the vigilance of his lieutenants 
would sufficiently provide for the safety of the Rhine and of 
the Danube; but he rcsolvell, notwithstanding his advanced 
age, to march in person to the defence of the Euphrates. 
During his progress through Asia l\!inor, the naval enterprises 
of the Goths wel'e suspended, and the afllicted province enjoyed 
a transient and fallacious calm. I-Ie passed the Euphrates, 
encountered the Persian monarch near thc walls of Edessa, 
was vanquished, and taken prisoner by SapoI'. The particu- 
lars of this great event are darkly and imperfectly represented; 
yet, by the glimmering light whieh is afforded us, we may 
discover a long series of imprudence, of error, and of deserved 
misfortunes on the side of the Roman emperor. He reposc(\ 


13-1 
Ioses Chorenensis, L ii. c. 71, 73, 74. Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 6
8. 
'1'he authentic relation of the Armenian historian serves to rectify the 
confu""cd account of the Greek. The latter talks of the children of 
'firidate3, who at that time was himself an infant. [Compare St. 
:Martin 
1émoires sur l' Annenie, i. p. 301. - 
I.] 


· Nisibis, according to Persian authors, was taken bv a miracle: thf 
wall fcU, in compliance 'with th(' prayers of the army. l\Ìakolm's Persia 
L 76. -l\[. . 
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an implicit confidence in l\Ia'2rianus, his Prætorian præfect. 13 ! 
"rhat worthless minister rendered his mastcr formidable only 
to the oppressed s.Jbjects, and contemptible to the enemies of 
Romc. 13G By his ,veak or wicked counsels, the Imperial army 
was betrayed into a situation where valor and military skill 
were equally unavailing. 137 "fhe vigorous attempt of the 
Romans to cut their way through the Persian host was 
repulsed -with great slaughter; 138 and Sapor, who encom- 
passed the camp with superior _ numbers, patiently waited 
till the increasing rage of famine and pestilence had insured 
his victory. The licentious murmurs of the legions soon 
accused Valcrian as the cause of their calamities; their 
seditious clan10rs demanded an instant capitulation. An im- 
mense sum of gold was offered to purchase the permission of 
a disgraceful retreat. But the Persian, conscious of his supe- 
riority, refused the money with disdain; and detaining the 
deputics, advanced in order of battle to the foot of the Roman 
rampart, and insisted on a pey;sonal conference with the em. 
peror. Valerian was reduced to the necessity of intrusting 
his life and dignity to the faith of an enemy. The interview 
ended as it was na'ural to expect. The emperor was made 
a prisoner, and h:3 astonished troops laid down their arms. 139 
In such a moment of triumph, the pride and policy of Sapor 
prompted hiln to fill the vacant throne with a successor 
entirely dependent on his pleasure. Cyriades, an obscure 
fugitive of Antioch, stained with every vice, was chosen to 
dishonor the Roman purple; and the will of the Persian victor 
could not fail of being ratified by the acclamations, however 
reluctant, of the captive army.HO 
'1'ho Imperial slave was eager to secure the favor of his 
master by an act of treason to his native countl'y, fIe con- 
ducted Sapor over the Euphrates, and, by the way of Chalcis, 
to the metropolis of the East. So rapid were the motions of 


1J5 Rist. Aug. p. 191. As l\lacrianus was an enemy to the Chris- 
tians, they charged him with being a magician. 
136 Zosimus, 1. i. p. 33. 
137 IIist. Aug. p. 174. 
138 Victor in Cæsar. Eutropius, L"I:. 7. 
139 Zosimus, 1. i. p. 33. Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 630. Peter Patricius, in 
the Excerpta Legat. p. 29. 
140 lIist. August. p. 185. The reign of Cyriadcs appears. in that 
collection prior to the death of Valerian; but I have prcfcrr?d a 
probable series of cvent
 to the doubtful chronology of a l.nost mac. 
curate writer. 
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the Persian cavalry, that, if we may credit a very judicious 
historian,141 the city of Antioch was surprised when the idle 
multitude ,vas fondly gazing on the amusements of the thea- 
tre. The splendid buildings of Antioch, private as well as 
public, were either pillaged or destroyed; and the nun1erous 
inhabitants were put to the swcrd, or led away into captiv- 
ity.142 The tide of devastation was stopped for a InOlnent by 
the resolution of the high priest of Emesa. Arrayed in his 
sacerdotal robes, he appeared at the head of a great body of 
fanatic peasants, anned only with sìings, and t1efended his 
god and his property fron1 the sacrilegious hands of the fol- 
Jo\vers of Zoroaster. 143 But the ruin of Tarsus, and of many 
other cities, furnishes a melancholy proof that, except in this 
singular instance, the conquest úf Syria and Cilicia scarcely 
interrupted the progress of the Persian arms. The advan- 
tages of the narrow passes of lVlount Taurus were abandoneo 
in which an invader, whose principal force consisted in his 
cavalry, would have been engaged in a very unequal cOlnbat: 
and Sapor was permitted to form the siege of Cæsarea, the 
capital of Cappadocia; a city, though of the second rank, 
which was supposed to contain four hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants. Demosthenes commanded in the place, not so much by 
the cOlnmission of the emperor, as in the voluntary defence 
of his country. For a long time he deferred its fate; and 
when at last Cæsarea was betrayed by the perfidy of a phy- 
sician, he cut his way through the Persians, who had been 
ordered to exert their utmost diligence to take him alive. 
This heroic chief escaped the power of a foe who might 
either have honored or punished his obstinate valor; but many 
thousands of his fellow-citizens were involved in a general 
massacre, and Sapor is accused of treating his prisoners with 


141 Tho sack of Antioch, anticip3tcd by somc historians, is as- 
signed, by the decisive testimony of Ammianus ßlarcellinus, to the 
reign of Gallienus, xxiii. 5.- 
J42 Zosimus, 1. i. p. 35. 
143 John Malala, tom. i. p. 331. IIc corrupts this probable event 
by some fabulous circumstances. 


. Heyne, in his note on Zosimus. contests this opinion of Gibbon; and 
t>bservcs, that the testimony of Ammianus is in fact by no means clear or 
decisive. Gallienus and Yalerian reigned together. Zosimus, in a second 
passage, 1. iii. 32, 8, distinctly places this event before the capture of 
Valerian. - M. 


27* 
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wanton and unrelenting cruelty.1 44 l\Iuch should undoubted- 
1.y be allowed for national animosity, much for humbled pride 
and impotent revenge; yet, upon the wholf', it is certain, that 
the saine prince, who, in Armenia, had displayed the mild 
aspect of a legislator, showed himself to the Romans under the 
'Stern features of a conqueror. I-Ie despaired of making any 
permanent establislnnent in the empire, and sought only to 
leave behind hi1TI a wasted desert, whilst he transported into 
Persia the people and the treasures of the provinces.1 45 
At the time when tho East trembled at the name of Sapor, 
he received a present not unworthy of the greatest kings; a. 
long train of camels, laden with the lTIOst rare and valuable 
merchandises. The rich offering was accompanied with an 
epistle, respectful, but not servile, from Odenathus, one of the 
noblest and 1110st opulent senators of Palmyra. "'Vho is this 
OJenathus," (said the haughty victor, and he commanded that 
the presents should be cast into the Euphrates,) " that he thus 
insolently presumes to write to his lord? If he entertains a 
hope of mitigating his punishment, let him fall prostrate be- 
fore the foot of our throne, with his hands bound behind his 
back. Should he hesitate, swift destruction shall be poured 
on his head, on his whole race, and on his country." 146 The 
desperate extremity to which the Palmyrenian \Vas reduced, 
called into action all the latent powers of his soul. He met 
SapoI'; but he met hil11 in arms. Infusing his own spirit into 
a little army collected from the villages of Syria,147 and the. 
tents of the desert,148 he hovered round the Persian host, 
harassed their retreat, carried off part of the treasure, and, 
what was dearer than any treasure, several of the women of 
2he great l;;ing; who was .at last obliged to repass the Eu- 
phrates with some marks of haste and cOllfusion. 143 Dy this 


144 Zonoras, 1. xii. p. 630. Deep valleys were filled up with the 
slain. Crowds of prisoners were driven to water like beasts, and 
many perished for want of food. 
145 Zosimus, 1. Î. p. 
5, asserts, that Sapor, had he not preferred 
spoil to conquest, might have remaincd master of Asia. 
146 Peter l}atricus in Excerpt. Leg. p. 29. 
147 Syrorum agrestium manû. Sextus Rufus, c. 23. Rufus, Vir- 
tOl', the Augustan History, (p. 192,) and several inscriptions, agree 
in making Odenathus a citizen of Palmyra. 
148 He possessed so powerful an intercst among the wandering 
tribes, that Procopius (Bell. Persico 1. ii. c. 5) and John Malala (tom. 
i. p. 391) style him Prince of the Saracens. 
149 Peter Patricius, p. 25. 
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. exploit, Odenathus laid the foundations of his future fame and 
fortunes. The rnajesty of Rome, oppressed by a Persian, 
was protected by a Syrian or Arab of Palmyra. 
The voice of history, which is often little more than the 
organ of hatred or flattery, reproaches Sapor with a proud 
abuse of the rights of conquest. 'Ve are told that Valerian, 
in chains, but invested with the Imperial purple, was exposed 
to the multitude, a constant spectacle of fallen greatness; and 
that whenever the Persian monarch mounted on horseback, he 
placed his foot on the neck of a Roman emperor. :r-
otwith- 
standing all the rem()nstrances of his allies, who repeatedly 
advised him to remember the vicissitudes of fortune, to dread 
the returning pOWel" of Rome, and to make his illustrious cap- 
tive the pledge of peace, not the object of insult., Sapor still 
remained inflexible. \Vhen Valerian sunk under the weight 
of shame and grief, his skin; stuffed with straw, and formed 
into the likeness of a human figure, was preserved for ages 
in the most celebrated temple of Persia; a more real monu- 
ment of triumph, than the fancied trophies of brass and mar- 
ble so often erected by Roman vanity)50 The ta.le is moral 
and pathetic, but the truth t of it may very fnir]y be called in 
question. The letters still extant from the princes of the Ea$t 
to Sapor are manifest forgeries; 151 nor is it natural to suppose 
that a jealous monarch should, even in the person of a rival, 
thus publicly degrade the majesty of kings. 'Vhatever treat- 
Inent the unf()rtunate Valerian might experience in Persia, it 
is at least certain that the only emperor of Rome who had 
ever fallen into the hands of the enemy, languished away his 
life in hopeless captivity. 


lãO The Pagan "vriters lamont, the Christian insult, the misfortunes 
of Valerian. Their various testimonies are accurately collected by 
Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 73!), &c. So little has been preserved of east- 
ern history before J\Iahomet, that the modern Persians arc totally 
ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glorious to their nation. 
See Bibliothèque Orientale.* 
151 One of these epistles is from Artavasd('s, king of Armenia; 
since Armenia was then a province of Persia, the king, the kingdom, 
and the epistle must be fictitious. 


· Malcolm appears to write from Persian authorities, i. 76. - M. 
t Yet Gibbon himself records a speech of the emperor Galerius, which 
alludes to the crucltJcs exercised against the livinp;, and the indignities to 
which they exposed the dead Valerian, vol. ii. ch. 13. Respect for the 
kingly character would by no means prevent an eastern mor arch from 
gratifying his pride and his vengeance on. a fallen foe. - ÞL' 
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The emperor Gallienus, who had long supportcd with inA 
patience the censorial severity of his father and colleague, 
rBceived the intelligence of his misfortunes with secret pleas- 
lIre and avowed indifference. " I knew that rny father was 
a mortal," said he; "and since he has acted as becOlnes a 
brave nmn, I am satisfied." 'Vhilst ROlne lamented the fate 
of her sovereign, the savage coldness of his son was extolled 
'"uy the servile courtiers as the perfect firmness of a hero an<1 
d stoic.I 52 It is difficult to paint the light, the yarious, tho 
Jnconstant character of Gallienus, which he displayed without 
constraint, as soon as he becalne sole possessor of the empire. 
In every art that he attempted, his lively genius enabled hitTI 
to succeed; and as his genius was destitute of judgment, he 
nttclnptcd every art, except the important ones of war and 
government. lIe was a master of several curious, but useless 
sciences, a ready orator, an elegant poet,153 a skilful gardener, 
an excellent cook, and most contemptible prince. vVhen the 
great emergencies of tne state required his presence and 
attention, he was engaged in conversation with the philosopher 
Plotinus,154 wasting his time in trifling 0-1' licentious pleasures, 
preparing his initiation to the Grecian lnysteries, or soliciting 
a place in the Areopagus of Athens. His profuse magnifi- 
cence insulted the general poverty; the solemn ridicule of his 
tl'itm1phs impressed a deeper sense of the public disgrace.l 55 


152 See his life in the Augustan History. 
153 There is still extant a very pretty Epithalamium, composed by 
Gallienus for the nuptials of his nephews:- 
" !te ait, 0 J uvenes, pariter sudate medulIis 
Omnibus, inter vos: non murmura vestra coIumbæ, 
J3rachia non hederæ, non vincant oscula conchæ." 
15-1 lIe was on the point of giving Plotinus a ruined city of Cam- 

>ania to try the experiment of realizing l:>lato
s Republic. See the 
Life of Plotinus, by Porphyry, in Fabricius's Biblioth. Græc. 1. iv. 
15õ A medal which bears the head of Gallicnus has perplexed the 
antiquarians by its legend and reverse; the former Gallienæ Augustæ.. 
the latter Ubique Pax. 
I. Spallheim supposes that the coin was 
struck by some of the enemies of Gallienus, and was designed as a 
severe satire on that effeminate prince. But as the Uf'C of irony may 
fleem ul
worthy of the gravity of the Roman mint, 1tI. de Vallemont 
has deduced from a passage of Trcbellius Pollio (lIist. Aug. p. 198) 
an ingenious and natural solution. Galliena was first cousin to tho 
emperor. Ey delivering Africa from the usurper Cclsus, she de- 
served the title of Augusta. On a medal in the French king's col- 
lection, we read a similar inscription of 1:'àustina Augusta round tho 
.nead of 
larcus Aurelius. 'Vith regard .to the Ubiquc Pß-r;, it 13 
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The repeated intelligence of invasions, defeats, and rebel. 
lions, . he received with a carekss smile, and singling out, 
with affected contmnpt, some particular production of the 
bl!;t 
province, he carelessly asked, whether Rome ll1ust be ruirLed, 
ullless it was supplied with linen frOlll Egypt, and arras cloth 
from Gaul. There were, however, a few short moments in the 
life of Gallienus, when, exasperated by some recent'injury, 
he suddenly appeared the intrepid soldier and the cruel tyrant; 
till, satiated with blood, or fatigued by resistance, he insensi- 
bly sunk into the natural mildness and indolence of his char- 
actcr. 13û 
.At the time when the reins of government were held with 
so loose a hand, it is not surprising, that a crowd of usurpers 
should start up in every province of the empire against the son 
of Valerian. It was probahly some ingenious fancy, of com- 
paring the thirty tyrants of Rome with the thirty tyrants of 
Athens, that induced the writers of the Augustan l-listory to 
select that celebrated nmnber, which has been gradually re- 
ccived into popular appellation. 157 But in every light the par- 
allel is idlo and defective. 'Vhat resemblance can we discover 
betwoen a council of thirty persons, tho united oppressors of a 
single city, and an uncertain list of independent rivals, who rose 
and fell in irregular succession through the extent of a vast em- 
pire? Nor can the number of thil"ty be completed, unless \Vc 
include in the account the women and children who were hon- 
ored with the Imperial title. The reign of Gallienus, distracted 
as it was, produced only nineteen pretenders to the throne: Cy- 
riades, 
\'Iacrianus, Balista, Odenathus, and Zenobia, in the East; 
in Gaul, and tho western provinces, Posthumus, Lollianus, 
Victorinus, and his mother Victoria, lVlarius, and Tetricus; in 
Illyricum and the confines of the Danube, Ingenuus, RegiHia- 


easily explained by the vanity of Gallicnus, who seizeù, perhaps, the 
occasion of some momentary calm. See Nouvelles de la llepublique 
des Lettres, Janvier, 1700, p. 21-31- 
1ãG This singular character has, I believe, been fairly transmitted 
to us. The reizn of his immediate successor was short and busy; 
find the historians who wrote before the elevation of the family of 
Constantine coulcl not hayc the most remote interest to misrepre- 
f:!ent the character of Gallienus. 
1;;7 l>ollio expresscs the most minutc an:yiety to complete the 
number. !It 


. Compare a dissertation of Manso on the thirty tyrants, at the end of 
his Leben Constantius des Grosseu. Breslau: 1817. -l\I. 
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nus, and Aureolus; in Pontus,158 Saturninus; in Isauria, Tre- 
belliallus; Piso in Thessaly; Valens In Achaia, Æn1ilianus 
in Egypt; and Celsus in Africa.*' To illustrate the obscure 
monuments of the life and death of each individual, would 
prove a laborious task, alike barren of instruction and of 
anlusement. 'Ve may content ourselves with investigating 
sonle general characters, that most strongly n1ark the. condi- 
tion of the times, and the manners of tho men, their pre- 
tensions, their motives, their fate, and the destructive conse- 
quences of their uSl1rpation. 159 
It is sufficiently known, that the odious appellation of Tyrant 
was often employed by the ancients to express the illegal 
seizure of supreme power, without any reference to the abuse 
of it. Several of the {Jretenders, 'who raised the standard of 
rebellion against the en1peror Gallienus, were shining models 
of virtue, and almost all possessed a considerable share of 
vigor and ability. Their lllcrit had recommended them to the 
favor of Valerian, and gradually prOllloted them to the most 
important commands of the empire. The generals, who 
assumed the title of Augustus, were either respected by their 
troops for their able conduct and severe discipline, or admired 
for valor and success in war, or beloved for frankness and 
.generosity. The field of victory was often the scene of their 
election; and even the armorer l\lm'ius, the lllost contemptible 


. 


lã8 The place of his reign is somewhat doubtful; but there was 
n tyrant in Pontus, and we are acquainted with the scat of all the 
others. 
1;)9 Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 1163, reckons them somewhat dü
 
ferently. 


. Captain Smyth, in his" Catalogue of Medals," p. 307, substitutes two 
new names to make up the number of nineteen, for those of Odenathul 
and Zenobia. lIe subjoins this list:- 
I. 2. 
Of those whose coins Those whose coins 
are ulldoulJtedly true. are slIspected. 
rosthumus. Cyriades. 
Lælianus, (Lollianus. G.) lngenuus. 
Victorinus. Celsus. 
Marins. Piso Frugi. 
'fetricus. 
J\Iacrianus. 
Quietus. 
Rcgalianus, (RegillianU3. G.) 
Alex. 2Emilianus. 
Aureolus. 
Sul.picius AntoninU8. 


3. 
Those of whom no 
coins are known. 
Valens. 
Balista. 
Saturninus. 
Trebellia nus. 
-1\1.1846 
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')f aU the candidates for the purple, was distinguished, ho\".ever, 
by intrepid courage, matchless strength, and blunt honesty.160 
His mean and recent trade cast, indeed, an air of ridicule on 
his elevation;:<<: but his birth could not be more obscure than 
was that of the greater part of his rivals, who were born of 
peasants, and enlisted in the army as private soldiers. In 
times of confusion, every active genius finds the place assigned 
him by nature: in a general state of war, military merit is 
the road to glory and to greatness. Of the nineteen tyrants, 
Tetricus on Iy was a senator; Piso alone was a noble. The 
blood of N uma, through twenty-eight successive generations, 
ran in the veins of Calphurnius PiSO,161 who, by female alIi.. 
ances, claimed a fight of exhibiting, in his house, the images 
of Crassus and of the great Pompey.1 62 His ancestors had 
been repeatedly dignified with all the honors which the com. 
monwealth could bestow; and of all the ancient families of 
Rome, the Calphurian alone had survived the tyranny of the 
Cæsars. The personal qualities of Piso added new lustre to 
bis racc. The usurper Valcns, by whose order he was killed, 
confessed, with deep remorse, that even an enemy ought to 
have respected the sanctity of Piso; and although he died in 
arms against Gallienus, the senate, with the emperor's gener. 
ous permission, decreed the triumphal ornarnents to the nlem. 
ory of so virtuous a rebel. 163 
The lieutenants of Valerian were grateful to the father, 
whom they esteemed. They disdained to serve the luxurious 
indolence of his unworthy son. The throne of the Roman 


160 See the speech of 
rarius in the Augustan History, p, 197. 
The accidental identity of names was the only circumstance that 
could tempt Pollio to imitate Sallust. 
161 "V os, 0 Pompilius sanguis!" is Horace's address to the Pisos.. 
See Art. Poet. v. 292, with Dacier's and Sanadon's notes. 
162 Tacit. Annal. xv. 48, Rist. i. 15. In the former of these pas- 
sages we may venture to change patcrna into materl
a. In everý gen- 
eration from Augustus to Alexander Severus, one or more Pisos 
appear as consuls. A Piso was deemed worthy of the throne by 
Augustus, (Tacit. Annal. i. 13;) a second headed a formidable con- 
spiracy against Nero; and a third was adopted, and declared Cæsar, 
bY Galba, 
le3 Rist. August. p. 19.3. The senate, in a moment of enthusiasm, 
seems to have presumed on the approbation of Gallienus. 


. Manus was killed by a soldier, who had formerly sen-ed as a workman 
in his shop, and who exclaimed, as he struck, " Behold the sword which 
th
rself hast forged." Treb. in vitâ. - G. 
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world was unsupported by any principle of loyalty; and trea.. 

on against such a prince might easily be considered as patriot- 

m to the state. Yet if we examine with candor the conduct 
f these usurpers, it will appear, that they were much oftener 

riven into rebellion by their fears, than urged to it by their 
ambition They dreaded the cruel suspicions of Gallienus : 
tlwy equallY dreaded the capricious violence of their troops. 
If the dangerous favor of the army had imprudently declared 
them deserving of the purple, they were D1aIked for sure de- 
structÏon; and even prudence would counsel them to secure a 
:3hurt enjoyment of enlpire, and rather to try the fortune of 
war than to expect the hand of an executioner. \Vhen the 
clamor of the soldiers invested the reluctant victims with the 
ensigns of sovereign authority, they sometimes mourned in 
secret their appro<:lching fate. "Y Oil have lost," said Satnr- 
ninus, on the day of his elevation, "you have lost a useful 
commander, and you have lnade a very wretched emperor." 164 
The apprehensions of Saturninus were justified by the 
repeated experience of revolutions. Of the nineteen tyrants 
who started up under the reign of Gallienus, there was not one 
who enjoyed a life of peace, or a natural death. As soon as 
they were invested with the bloody purple, they inspired their 
adherents with the same fears and ambition which had oc- 
('a
j9ned their own revolt. Encompassed with rlOlnestic con- 
::;l"1racy, military sedition, and civil war, they trelnbled on the 
edge of precipices, in which, after a longer or shorter ternl of 
anxiety, they were inevitably lost. These precarious mon- 
archs received, however, such honors as the flattery of thcir 
}'espective armies and provinces could bestow; but their 
claim, founded on rebellion, could never obtain the sanction 
of law or history. Italy, Rome, anù the senate, constant1y 
adhere(] to the cause of Gallienus, and he alone was con- 
:sidereù as the soyercign of the empire. That prince con- 
descended, indeed, to acknowledge the victorious arms of 
Odenathus, who deserved the honorable distinction, by the 
respectful conduct which he always maintained towards the 
son of Valerian. '\Vith the general applause of the Romans, 
and the consent of Gullienus, the senate conferred the title of 
.A..ugustus on the brave PalmyrC'nian; and seemed to intrust 
him with the government of the East, \" hich he already pos- 


164 Rist. August. p. 196. 
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- 
ßcssed, in so independent a manner, that, like a private suc- 

ession, he bequeathed it to his illustrious widow, Zenobw,.165 
The rapid and perpetual transitions from the cc ttage 0 the 
throne, and from the throne to the grave, might have amused 
an indifferent philosopher; were it possible for a philosopher 
to remain inditferent amidst the general calamities of human 
kinò. The election of these precarious emperors, their po\\'er 
and their death, were equally destructive to their subjects anù 
adherents. The price of their fatal elevation was instantly 
discharged to the troops, by an immense donative, drawn fronl 
the bowels of the exhausted peoplp. However virtuous was 
their character, ho\vever pure their mtentions, they found them- 
selves reduced to the hard necessity of supporting their usur- 
?lttion by frequent acts of rapine and cruelty. 'Vhen they fell 
they involved armies and provinces in their fall. There is 
still extant a most s
nrage mandate frOln Gal1ienus to one of his 
ministers, after the suppression of Ingenuus, who had assul11Cd 
the purple in Illyricum. "It is not enough," says that soft 
but inhuman prince, that you 
xterminate such as have 
appeared in arms; the chance of battle Inight have 
erved me 
as eflì
ctllaUy. The male sex of every age must be extirpated; 
proviùed that, in the execution of the children and old men, you 
can contrive means to save Ollr reputation. Let everyone die 
who has dropped an expression, who has entertained a thought 
against me, against me, the son of Valerian, the father and brother 
of so many princcs.1 66 Remember that Ingenuus was made 
emperor: tear, kill, hew in pieces. I write to you with my 
own hand, and would inspire you with my own feelings." 167 
\Vhilst the public fo'rces of the state were dissipated in private 
quarrels, the defenceless provinces lay exposed to every 
invader. The bravest usurpers were compelled, by the per- 
plexity of their situation, to conclude ignOlTIinious treaties with 
the C0111mOn enemy, to purchase with oppressive tributes the 


16j The association of the brave Palmyrenian 'was the most popular 
nct of the whole reign of Gallienus. lIi::!t. Auóust. p. 180. 
166 Gallicnus had given the titles of Cæ
ar ancl Augustus to hi
 
son Saloninus, slain at Cologne by the usurper J>ostl1umus. A sec. 
oml 80n of Gallicnus succeeded to the name and rank of his elder 
brother. Valerian, the brother of Gallienus, was also associated to 
the empire: seyeral other brothers, SiStCl"3, nephews, and nieces of 
the emperor formed a very numerous royal family. See Tillcmon 
tom. iii., and :M. de Drequigny in the :Mémoires de l' Aca( 1

1Ïe, ton 
xx
ü. p. 262. 
167 Hist. August. p. 188. 
VOL. Y. 28 
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neutrality or services of the Barbarians, and to introduce 
hostile and indepcndent nations into the he,:ut of the Roman 
nlOnarchy.lGB 
Such were the barbarians, and such the tyrants, who, undel 
the reigns of 'T alerian and Gallienus, dismembered the provo 
inces, and reduced the empire to the lowest pitch of disgrace 
and ruin, from whence it seCllled impossible that it should ever 
Clnerge. As far as the barrenness of materials would permit, 
we have attempted to trace, with order and perspicuity, the 
general events of that calamitous period. There still remain 
some particular facts: r. The disorders of Sicily; II. The 
tumults of Alexandria; and, III. The rebellion of the Isauri- 
nns, ,,'hich may serve to reflect a strong light on the horrid 
picture. 
I. 'Vhenever nU111erOUS troops of banditti, mu1tiplied by 
success and impunity, publicly defy, instead of eluding tho 
justice of their country, we may safely infer, that the excessiyc 
weakness of the government is felt and abused by the lowest 
ranks of the community. The situation of Sicily preservE;d it 
fl'om the. Barbarians; nor could the disarmed province have sup 
ported a usurper. The sufferings of that once flourishing and 
still fertile island were inflicted by baser hands. A licentious 
crowd of slaves and peasants reigned for a while over the plun- 
dered country, and rene\ved the melllory of the servile wars of 
more ancient times.1 G9 Devastations, of ",-hich the husbandman 
was either the victim or the accomplice, .must have ruined tho 
agriculture of Sicily; and as the principal estates were the 
property of the opulent senators of Rome, who often enclosed 
within a farm the territory of an old republic, it is not im prob- 
able, that this private injury rnight affect the capital 1110re 
deeply, than all the conquests of the Goths or the Persians. 
II. The foundation of Alexandria was a noble design, at 
once conceived and executed by the son of Philip. The beau- 
tiful and regular form of that great city, second only to Rome 
itself, comprehended a circumference of fifteen miles; 170 it 
was peopled by three hundred thousand free inhabitants, besides 


IGS Rcgillianus had some bands of Roxolani ill ros service; Post- 
humus a body of Franks" It was, perhaps, in the character of aux- 
iliaries that the latter introduced themselves into Spain. 
169 The Augustan Ilistory, p. 177, calls it sel.vile bellum. Søe 
Diodor. Sicul. 1. xL'"{iv. 
170 PIin. Rist. N atur. Y. 10. 
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lit least an equal number of slaves. I7l The lucrativc. trade 
of Arabia and India flowed through the port ')f Alexandria, to 
the capital and provinces of the empire.* Idleness was un- 
known. Some were employed in blowing of glass, others in' 
,,,"eaving of linen, others again manufacturing the papyrus. 
Either sex, and every age, was engaged in the pursuits of 
industry, nor did even the blind or the larne want occupations 
suited to their condition. 172 nut the people of Alexandria, a 
various mixture of nations, united the vanity and inctmstancy 
of the Greeks with the superstition and obstinacy of the 
Egyptians. The most trifling occasion, a transient scarcity 
of flesh or lentils, the neglect of an accustomed salutation, a 
rnistake of precedency in the public baths, or even a religious 
dispute,173 were at any time sufficient to kindle a sedition among 
that vast multitude, whose resentments were furious and im- 
placable. 174 After the captivity of Valerian and the insolcnce 
of his son had relaxed the authority of the laws, the Alexan- 
drians abandoned thernselves to the ungoverned rage of their 
passions, and their unhappy country was the theatre of a civil 
war, which continued (with a few short and suspicious truces) 
above twelve vears.l 75 All intercourse was cut off betweCll 
the several q 
arters of the affiicted city, every street ,was 
polluted with blood, every building of strength converted into 
a citadel; nor did the tl1lllults subside till a considerable part 
of Alexandria was irretrievably ruined. The spacious and 


)71 Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvii. p. 590, edit. 'Vesseling. 
1i2 See a very curious letter of Hadrian, in the .\.ugustan lIistory, 
p. 245. 
173 Such as the sacrilegious murder of a divine cat. See Diodor. 
Sicul. 1. i. t 
174 lIist. August. p. 19,j.. Thi
 long and terrible sedition was first 
occasioned by a dispute between a soldier and a tm, nsman about a 
pair of shoes. 
175 Dionysius apud Euseb. lEst. Eccles. vii. p. 21. Ammian. 
xxii. IG. 


,. Berenice, or J'.Iyos-Hormos, on the Red Sea, received the eastern com- 
modities. From thence they were transported to the Nile, and down the' 
Nile to Alexandria. - M. 
t The hostility between the Jewish and Grecian part of the population, 
afterwards between the two former and the Christian, wcre unfailing causes 
of tumult, sedition, and massacre. In no place were the relÜ!'Ïous disputes. 
after the establishment of Christianity, more frequent or more sanguinary 
See Philo. de Lpgat. llist. of Jews, ii. 171, iii. 111, 198. UiblJOu. iii. 
c. xxi. viii. c. xlvii. - M. 
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Inagnificent district of Bruchion,* with its palac('
 and Inusæ. 
um, the residence of the kings and philosophers of Egypt, is 
described above a century afterwards, as already reduced 
to its present state of dreary solitude. 176 
III. The obscure rebellion of Trehelhanus, who assumed 
the purple in Isauria, a petty province of Asia :Minor, was 
attC'nded with strange and l11elnorable consequences. The 
pageant of royalty was soon destroyed by an ufficer of 
Gallien1.1s; but his follo'wers, despairing of mercy, resolved to 
shake off their allegiance, not only to the emperor, but to the 
empire, and suddenly returned to the savage manners frOln 
which they had never perfectly been reclaimed. Their craggy 
rocks, a branch of the wide-extended Taurus, protected the:' 
inaccessible retreat. The tillage of some fertile valleys 17'1 
supplied them with necessaries, and a habit of rapine with the 
luxuries of life. In the heart of the Roman monarchy, the 
Isaurians long continued a nation of wild barbarians. Suc- 
ceeding princ
s, unable to reduce theIn to obedience, either 
by arms or policy, were compelled to acknowledge their 
w('akness, by surrounding the hostile and independent spot 
with a strong chain of fortifications,178 which often proved 
insufficient to restrain the incursions of these domestic foes. 
'fhe Isaurians, gradually extending their territory to the sea- 
coast, subdued the western and 1110untainous part of Cilicia 
formerly the nest of those daring pirates, against whom the 
republic had once been obliged to exert its utmost force, unùcJ 
the conduct of the great Pompey.l79 
OUf habits of thinking so fondly connect the order of the 
universe with the fate of man, that this gloomy period of his- 
tory has been decorated with inundations, earthquakes, uncom- 
mon meteors, preternatural darkness, and a crowd of prodigies 
fictitious or exaggel'ated.l 80 But a long and geu('ral famine 


176 Sca1iger. Animadver. acl Euseb. Chroll. p. 2.38. Three disserta.- 
tions of 
I. Bonamy, in the 
,Iém. de l' .Académic, tom. ix. 
177 Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 569. 
178 lIist. August. p. ID7. 
179 See Cellarius, Geogr. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 137, upon the limits of 
Isauria. 
IWJ JIist. A ugus t. p. 1 i 7 . 


,. The TIl'uehion waq a quarter of Ak"{andtia which extenòed along the 
largest of the two ports, and contained many palaces, inhabited by tb
 
l'tnlcmics. D'Anv. Geogl'. Ane. iii. 10. - G. 
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was a calanlity of a more serious kind. It was the ltlevitable 
consequence of rapine and oppression, which extirpated the 
produce of the present, and the hope of future harvests. 
Famine is almost always followed by epidemical diseases, the 
effect of scanty and unwholesome food. Other causes must, 
however, have contributed to the furious plague, which, from 
the year two hundred and fifty to the year two hundreJ and 
sixty-five, raged without interruption in every province, cverÿ 
city, and almost every family, of the Roman empire. During 

ome tinle five thousand persons died daily in ROlne; and 
many towns, that had escaped the hands of the Barbarians, 
were entirely rlepopu1ated.I 81 
'Ve have the knowledge of a very curious circumstance, of 
some use perhaps in the ll1elancholy calculation of human 
calamities. An exact register was kept at Alexandria of all 
the citizens entitled to receive the distribution of corn. It 
was found, that the ancient number of those comprised be- 
tween the ages of forty and seventy, had been equal to the 
whole sum of claimants, from fourteen to fourscore years of 
age, who remained alive after the reign of Gallienus.l 82 .A'c1- 
plying this authentic fact to the most correct tables of r.wI'- 
tality, it evidently proves, that above half the people of Alex- 
andria had perished; and could we venture to extend the 
analogy to the other provinces, we nlight suspect, that war, 
pestilence, and famine, had consumed, in a few years, the 
1110iety of the human species.1 83 


181 JIist. August. p. 177. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 24. Zona.ras, 1. 
ii. p. 
623. Euseb. Chronicon. Victor in Epitom. Victor in Cæsar. Eu- 
tropius, ix.5. Orosius, vii. 21. 
182 Euseb. Rist. Eccles. vii. 21. The fact is takcn from the Lf'tters 
of Diony::;ius, who, in the time of those troubles, was bishop of Alex- 
andria. 
183 In a great number of parishes, 11,000 persons werc found 
between fourteen and eighty.: 636':> between forty and sevcnty. Seo 
Buffon, lIistoire X a.turelle, tom. ii. p. 590. 
28
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CIIAPTER XI. 


REIGN OF CLAUDIUS. - DEFEAT OF THE GOTHS. - VICTORiES, 
TRIUmPH, AND DEATH OF AURELIAN. 


UNDER the dcplorable reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, the 

mpire \\as oppressed and almost destroyed by the soldiers, 
the tyrants, and the barbarians. It was saved by a series of 
grcat princes, who derived their obscure origin fronl the mar- 
tial provinces of lIIyricum. 'Vithin a period of about thirty 
yeal'
, Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, Diocletian and his col- 
leagucs, triumphed oyer the forcign and domestic enemies of 
the state, l'cëstablishetl, with the military discipline, the 
strength of the frontiers, and deserved the glorious title of 
Restorers of tlw Roman world. 
The removal of an effeminate tyrant made way for a suc- 
cession of heroes. The indignation of the people imputed all 
their calamities to Gallien us, and the far greater part were, 
indeed, the consequence of 
1Ïs dissolute manners and careles3 
administration. I-Ie was even destitute of a sense of honor, 
which so frequently supplies the absence of public virtue; and 
as long as he was permitted to enjoy the possession of Italy, 
a victory of the barbarians, the loss of a province, or the 
rebellion of a general, seldorn disturbed the tranquil course of 
his pleasures. At length, a considerable army, stationed on 
the Upper Danube, inyested with the Imperial purple theit 
earler Aureolus; who, disdaining a confined and barren reign 
over the mountains of Rhætia, passed the Al ps, occupicd 
l\Iilan, threatencd Rome, and challenged Gallienus to dispute 
in the field the sovereignty of Italy. The emperor, provoked 
by the insult, and alarmed by the instant danger, suddenly 
exerted that latent vigor which son1etiules broke through the 
indolence of his tempcr. Forcing J1Ïmself from the luxury 
of the palace, he appeared in arms at the head of his Ie . ns, 
and advanced beyond the Po to encounter his competitor. 
The corrupted name of Pontirolo 1 still preserves the 111emory 


1 Pons Am-eoli, thirteen miles from Bergamo, and thirt
..-two fro
 
Milan. See Cluycr. Itatia Alltiq. tom. i. p. 245. Kear thIS place, m 
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of a bridge over the Adda, which, during the actlon, rnust 
have proved an object of the utmost importance to both armies. 
The Rhætian usurper, after receiving a total defeat and a dan- 
gerous wound, retired into l\1ilan. The siege of that great 
city was immediately formed; the walls were battered with 
every engine in use among the ancients; and Aureolus, doubt- 
ful of his internal strength, and hopeless of foreign succors, 
already anticipated the fatal consequences of unsuccessful 
rcbellion. 
His last resourc
 was an attempt to seduce the loyalty of 
tlle besiegers. 1-Ie scattered libels through the camp, inviting 
the troops to desert an unworthy master, who sacrificed the 
public happiness to his luxury, and the lives of his most valu- 
able subjects to the slightest suspicions. The arts of Aureolus 
ditfused fears and discontent among the principal officers of 
his rival. A conspiracy was formed by Heraclianl1s the Præ.. 
torian præfect, by I\larcian, a general of rank and reputation
 
and by Cecrops, who commanded a nurüerous body of Dal. 
Inatian guards. The death of Gallienus was resolved; and 
notwithstanding their desire of first terminating the siege of 
1\lilan, the extreme danger which accompanicd every mo- 
Inent's delay obliged theln to hasten the execution of their 
daring purpose. At a la1e hour of the night, but while the 
emperor still protracted the pleasures of the table, an alann 
was suddenly given, that Aureolus, at the head of all his forces, 
had made a desperate sally frorn the town; Gallienus, who 
was never deficient in personal brayery, started fron1 his silken 
couch, and without allowing himself time either to put on his 
armor, or to a
semble his guards, he 1110unted on horseback, 
and rode full speed towards the supposed place of the attack. 
Encompassed by his dcclaf(:>d or concealed enemies, he soon, 
amidst the no
turnal tumult, received a lTIortal dart from an 
uncertain hand. Before he expired, a patriotic sentiment 
rising in the n1ind of Gallienus, induced him to name a de- 
serving successor; and it was his last request, that the 1m pe.. 
rial ornaments should be delivered to Claudius, who then t,nill- 
Il1anded a detached army in the neighborhood of Pavia. The 
report at least was diligently propagated, and the order cheer- 


the year 1703, the obstinate battle of Cassano was fought between 1-he 
French and Austrians. The excellent relation of the Chevalier de 
Folarcl, who was present, gives a very distinct idea of the ground. 
See Polybe de Folard, tom. iii. p. 223-248. 
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fully obeyed by the conspirators, who had alt"eady agreed to 
place Claudius on the throne. On the first news of the em- 
peror's death, the troops expressed some suspicion and resent- 
ment, till the one was removed, and the other assuaged, by a 
donatÌ\"e of twenty pieces of gold to f'ach soldier. They then 
ratified the election, and acknowledged the merit of their 
new sovereign. 2 
The obscurity which covered the origin of Claudins, though 
it was afterwards embellished by some flattering fictions,3 suf- 
ficiently betrays the 111eanness of his birth. l\r e can only 
discoyer that he was a native of one of the provinces border- 
ing on the Danube; that his youth was spent in arms, and 
that his modest valor attracted the favor and confidence of 
Decius. The senate and people already considered him as 
an excellent officer, equal to the most important trusts; and 
censured the inattention of Valerian, who suffered him to 
remain in the subordinate station of a tribune. But it was not 
long before that emperor distinguished the 111erit of Claudius, 
by declaring him general and chief of the Illyrian frontier, 
with the command of all the troops in Thrace, l\læsia, Dacia, 
Pannonia, and Dalmatia, the appointments of the præfect of 
Egypt, the establishment of the proconsul of Africa, and the 
sure prospect of the consulship. By his victories over the 
Goths, he deserved from the senate the honor of a statue, and 
excited the jealous apprehensions of Gallienus. It was im- 
possible that a soldier could esteen1 so dissolute a sovereign, 
nor is it easy to conceal a just contempt. Some unguarded 
expressions which dropped frOlll Claudius were officiously trans- 
mitted to the royal ear. The elTIperOr's answer to an officer 
of confidence describes in very lively colors his own charac- 
ter, and that of the times. "There is not any thing capable 
of giving me more serious concern, than the intelligence con- 
tained in your last despatch; 4 that SOll1e malicious suggestions 


2 On the death of Gallienus, see Trebellius Pollio in JIist. August. 
p. 181. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 37. Zonaras, I. xii. p. 634. Eutrap. ix. II. 
Aurelius Victor in 'Epitom. Victor in Cæsar. I have compared and 
Dlcnded them all, but have chiefly followed Aurelius Victor, who 
seems to have had the best memoirs. 
3 Some supposed him, oddly enough, to be a bastard of the your ger 
Gordian. Others took advantage of the province of Dardania, to 
deduce his origin from Dardanus, and the ancient kings of Troy. 
<4 l\"'oloria, a periodical and official despatch which the emperors 
t:ecei\-ed from the .fru'mcntarii, or agents dispeIS'cd through the prov- 
lIlces. Of these we may speak hereafter. 
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nave indisposed towards us the mind of our friend and pm.ent 
Claudius. As you regard your allegiance, use every means 
to appease his resentment, but conduct your negotiation with 
secrecy; let it not reach the knowledge of the Dacian troops; 
they are already provoked, and it n1ight inflame their fury. 
I l11yself have sent him SOll1e presents: be it your care that 
he accept them with pleasure. Above all, let him not suspect 
that I am 111ade acquainted with his imprudence. The fear 
of my anger n1ight urge him to desperate counsels." 5 The 
presents which accompanied this humble epistle, in which the 
monarch solicited a reconciliation '\" ith his discontented sub- 
ject, consisted of a considerable sum of money, a splendid 
wardrobe.. and a valuable service of silver and gold plate. 
By such arts Gallienus softe led the indignation and dispdled 
the fears {If his Illyrian general; and during the remainder 
of that reignt the formidable sword of Claudius was always 
drawn in the cause of a master whorn he despised. At last, 
indeed, he received from the. conspirators the bloody purple 
of Gallienus: hut he had been absent from their camp and 
counsels; and howp.ver he might applaud the deed, we may 
candidly presume that he was innocent of the knowledge of 
it.6 'Vhen Claudius a
ccnded the throne, he was about fìfty- 
four years of age. 
The siege of l\Iilan WPS still continued, and Aureolus soon 
discovered that the success of his artifices had only raised up 
a more determined adversary. He attempted to negotiat(> 
with Claudius a treaty of aní
nce and partition. "Tell him," 
replied the intrepiù emperor, " that such proposals should have 
been made to Gallienus; he, perha
s, might haye listened to 
them with patience, and accepted a colleague as despicable as 
hilnsclf." 7 This stern refusal, and a last unsuccessful effort, 
obliged Aureolus to yield the city and himself to the discretion 
of the conqueror. The judgment of the army pronounce(l 
him worthy.of death; and Claudius, after a f(
eLle resistance, 
consented to the execution of the sentence. Nor was the zeal 
of the senate less ardent in the cause of their new sovereign. 


6 lIist. August. p. 2(\8. Gallicnus describcs the pl1'\tC', vcstments, 
&c., likc a man who loved and understood tho
e splendid !rifics. 
6 Julian (Grat. i. p. 6) affirms that Claudius acquired the empire in 
a just and even holy mannm.'. But we may distrust the partiBlity of 
a kinsman. 
7 IIist. August. p. 203. There ar
 smI'e tri6i'lg clUferenccs CfQ- 
cerning the circumstallces of the ItlSt defeat and death of .A.ureol
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They ratified, perhaps with a sincere transport of zeal, thC1 
electioll of Claudius; and, as his predecessor haj shown him- 
self the personal enemy of their order, they exe.l'cisÐd, under 
the name of justice, a severe revenge against his friends and 
family. The senate was permitted to discharge the ungrateful 
office of punishment, and the emperor reserved for himself 
the pleasure anù merit of obtaining by his intercession a gen- 
eral 
ct of indelnnity.s . 
Such ostentatious clemency discovers less of the real char- 
acter of CI::wdius, than a trifling circumstance in which he 
seems to have consulted only the dictates of his heart. The 
frequent rebellions of the provinces had involved almost every 
person in the guilt of treason, almost every estate in the case 
of confiscation; and Gallienus of
en displayed his liberality by 
di
tributing among his officers the property of his subjects. 
On the accession of Claudius, an old woman threw herself at 
bis feet, and complained that a general of the late emp
ror 
had obtained an arbitrary grant of her patrimony. This gen- 
eral was Claudius himself, who had not entirely escaped the 
contagion of the times. The emperor blushed at the reproach, 
but deserved the confidence which she had reposed in hlS 
equity. The confession of his fault was accompanied with 
immediate .and ample restitution. 9 · 
In the arduous task which Claudius had undertaken, of 
restoring the empire to its ancient splendor, it was first neces. 
Sal:Y to revive among his troops a sense of order and obe- 
dience. 'Vith the authority of a veteran commander, he rep- 
resented to them that the relaxation of discipline had intro- 
duced a long train of disorders, the effects of which were- at 
length experienced by the soldiers themselves; that a people 
ruined by oppression, and indolent from despair, could no 
longer supply a numerous army \vith the means of luxury, or 
even of subsistence; that the danger of each individual had 
increased with the despotism of the n1ilitary -oràer, since 


8 Aurelius Victor in Gallien. The people loudly prayed for the 
damnation of Gallienus.. The senate decreed that his relations and 
servants should be thrown down headlong from the Gemoniall stairs. 
An obnoxious officer of the revenue haù his eyes torn out whilst 
under examination. 
s Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 137. 


· The e"i:'þression is curious, "tcrram matrem deosque Înfcros precaretur, 
tedcs impias uti Gallicno darcnt." - :M. 
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princes who tremble on the throne will guard their safety by 
the instant sacrifice of eVeJ'y obnoxious subject. The em- 
peror expatiated on the mischief.'3 of a lawless caprice, which 
the soldiers could only gratify at the expense of their o\V
 
blood; as their seditious elections had so frequently been fo
 
lowed by civil wars, which consumed the flovrer of the legion
 
either in the field of battIe, or in the cruel abuse of victory 
He painted in the most lively colors the exhausted state of 
the treasury, the desolation of the provinces, the disg.'ace of 
the Roman name, and the insolent triumph of rapacious bar- 
barians. It was against those barbarians, he declared, that he 
intended to point the first effort of their arn18. Tetricus might 
reign for a while over the \Vest, and e,-en Zenobia might 
preserve the dominion of the East.l o These usurpers were 
his personal adversaries; nor could he think of indulging any 
private resentment till he had saved an empire, whose im- 
pending ruin would, unless it was timely prevented, crush 
both the army and the people. 
The various nations of Germany and Sarmatia, who fought 
under the Gothic standard, had already collected an arma- 
111ent more formidable than any which had yet issued from the 
Euxine. On the banks of the Niester, one of the great rivers 
that discharge themselves into that sea, they constructed a 
fleet of two thousand, or even of six thousand vessels; 11 num- 
bers which, however incredible they 111ay seem, would have 
been insufficient to transport their pretended army of three 
hundred and twenty thousand barbarians. \Vhatever might 
be the real strength of the Goths, the vigor and sùccess of the 
expedition were not adequate to the greatness of the prepara- 
tions. In their passage through the Bosphorus, the unskilful 
pilots were overpowered by the violence of the current; and 
while the multitude of their ships were crowded in a narrow 
channel, many were dashed against each other, or against the 
shore. The barbarians made several descents on the coasts 
both of Europe and Asia; but the open country was already 
plundered, and they were repulsed with shame and loss fr0111 
the fortified cities which they assaulted. A spirit of disc our- 


10 Zonaras on this occasion mentions Posthumuc;; but the registers 
of the senate (IIist. August. p. 203) prove that Tetricus was already 
emperor of the western provinces. 
11 The Augustan History mentions the smaller, Zonaras the larger. 
number; the liycly funcy of 
lontesquieu induci.'d him to prefer the 
latter. 
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agement and division arose in the fleet, and some of thet.t 
chiefs sailed a way towarùs the islands of Crete and Cyprus; 
but the main body, pursuing a 1110re steady course, anchored 
at lcngth near the foot of 110unt Athos, and assaulted the city 
of Thessalonica, the wealthy capital of all the l\lacedonian 
provinces. Their attacks, in which they displayed a fierce but 
artless bravery, were soon interrupted by the rapid approach 
of Claudius, hastening to a scene of action that deserved the 
presence of a warlike prince at the head of the remaining 
powers of the empire. Impatient for battle, the Goths imme- 
diately broke up their carnp, relinquished the siege of Thessa- 
lonica, left their navy at the foot of :Mount Athos, traversed 
the hills of l\iacedonia, and pressçd forwards to engage the 
last defence of Italy. 
'Ve still possess an original lettcr addressed by Claudius to 
the senate and people on this mcmorable occasion. " Con- 
script fathcrs," says the emperor," know that three hundred 
and twenty thousand Goths have invaded the Roman territory. 
If I vanquish them, your gratitude will reward my services. 
Should I fall, remel11ber that I am the successor of Gallienus. 
'rhe whole republic is fatigued and exhausted. 'Ve shall fight 
after Valerian, after Ingenuus, Regillianus, Lollianus, Posthu- 
lnus, Celsus, and a thousand others, whom a just contempt for 
Gallienus pro\'oked into rebellion. '\Ve are in want of darts, 
of spears, and of shields. The strength of the empire, Gaul, 
and Spain, are usurped by Tetricus, and we blush to acknowl- 
edge that the archers of the East serve under the banners of 
Zer:obia. .'\Vhatever we shall perform will be sufficiently 
great." 12 The melancholy firmness of this epistle announces 
a hero careless of his fate, conscious of his danger, but still 
deriving a well-grounded hope frorn the resources of his own 
111ind. . 
The event surpassed his own expectations and those of the 
world. By the 1110st signal victories he delivered the empire 
frOll1 this host of barbarians, and was distinguished by poster- 
ity under the glorious appellation of the Gothic Claudius. 
The imperfect historians of an irregular war 13 do not enable 
us to describe the order and circumstances of his exploits 


12 Trebell. Pollio in Hist. August. p. 204. 
13 Hist. August. in Claud. Aurelian. et Prob. Zosimus, _. i. p. 
38-42. Zouaras, 1. xii. p. 638. Aure!. Victor in Epitom. VictOJ 
Junior in CæsElr. Eutrøp. ix. 11. Euscb. in Chron. 
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but.. if we could be indulged in the aUusion, we might dis- 
tribute into three acts this memorable tragedy. I. The ll
- 
cisive battle was fought n.ear Naissus, a city of Dardaniu 
The legions at first gave way, oppressed by numbers, and dis- 
Inayed by misfortunes. Their ruin was inevitable, had not 
the abilities of their en1peror prepared a sensonable relief. A 
large detachrnent, rising out of the secret and difficult passes 
of the mountains, which, by his order, they had occupied, 
suddenly assailed the rear of the victorious Goths. The favor- 
able instant was improved by. the activity of Claudius. He 
revived the courage of his !roops, restored their ranks, and 
pressed the barbarians on every side. Fifty thousand men 
are reported to have been slain in the battle of Naissus. Sev- 
eraí large bodies of barbarians, covering their retreat with a 
lnovable fortificutiol1 of wagons, retired, or rather escaped, 
f1'0111 the fi.eld of slaughter. II. ,,, e may presume that some 
insurmountable difficulty, the fatigue, perhaps, or the disobe- 
dience, of the conquerors, preventeJ Claudius from completing 
in one day the destruction of the Goths. The war was dif- 
fused over the provinces of l\Iæsia, Thrace, and l\1:acedonia, 
and its operations drawn out into a variety of marches, sur- 
prise8, and tmnultuary engagements, as well by sea as by 
lal1J. \Yhen the ROll1anS sutTered any loss, it was commonly 
occasioned by their own cowardice or rashness; but the supe- 
rior talents of the emperor, his perfect kno\vleJge of the 
country, and his judicious choice of Ineasures as well as 
officers, assured on most occasions the success of his arms. 
The immense booty, the fruit of so many victories, consisted 
for the greater part of cattle and slaves. A select body of 
the Gothic youth was received mnong the Imperial troops; 
the remainder was sold into servitude; and so considerable 
was the nmnber of female captives, that every soldier obtained 
to his share two or three women. A circumstance from which 
we IDay conclude, that the invaders entertained SOlTIe designs 
of settlement as well as of plunder; since even in a naval 
expedition, they were accOlnpanied by their families. III. The 
loss of their fleet, which was either taken or sunl{, had inter- 
cepted the retreat of the Goths. A vast circle of Roman 
posts, distributed with skill, supported with firmness, and grad- 
ually closing towards a comlnon centre, forced the barbarians 
into the most inaccessible parts of l\Iount HælTIUS, where they 
found a safe refuge, but a very scanty subsistence. During 
the course of a rigorous winter, in which they were besieged 
VOL. I. 29 
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by dIe emperor's troops, famine and pestilence, desertion b.ud 
the sword, continually dilf}inished thç imprisoned multitude. 
On the return of spring, nothing appeared in arms except a 
hardy and desperate band, the relnnant of that mighty host 
which had embarked at the nlo11th of the Niester. 
The pestilence which swept away such numbers of the 
barbarians, at length proycd fatal to their conqueror. After a 
short but glorious reign of two years, Claudius expired at 
Sirmium, amidst the tears and acclalTIations of his subjects. 
In his last illness, he convened the principal officers of the 
state and army, and in their presence recommended Aure- 
lian,14 one of his gencrals, as the most deserving of the throne, 
and the best qualified to execute the great design which he 
himself had been permitted only to lmdertake. The virtues 
of Claudius, his valor, affability, justice, and temperance, his 
love of fame and of his country, place him in that short list 
of emperors who added lustre to the Roman purple. Those 
virtues, however, were celebrated with peculiar zeal and com- 
placency by the courtly writers of the age of Constantine, who 
,vas the great grandson of Crispus, t11e elder brother of C)au. 
dius. The voice of :flattery was soon taught to repeat, that 
the gods, who so hastily had snatched Claudius from the earth, 
rewarded his merit and piety by the perpetual establishment 
of the empire in his family.l5 
Notwithstanding these oracles, the greatness of tbe Flavian 
family (a name which it had pleased them to assume) was 
òeferred above twenty years, and the elevation of Claudius 
occasioned the immediate ruin of his brother Quintilius, who 
possessed not sufficient nloderation or courage to descend into 
the private station to which the patriotism of the late emperor 
had condemned him. \Vithout delay or reflection, he assumed 
the purple at Aquilcia, where he c"cnnmanded a considerable 
force; and though his reign lasted only seventeen days,:Iit he 


14 According to Zonaras, (1. xii. p. 638,) Claudius, before his death. 
Invested him" with the purple; but this singular fact is l.ather contl"a.. 
dictcd than confirmed by other writers. 
1:; See the Life of Claudius by Pollio, and the Orations of :Mamer- 
tinus, Eumenius, and Julian. See likewi
e the Cæsars of Julian, p. 
313. In Julian it ,vas not adulation, but superstition and vanity. 


· Such is the narrative of the greater part of the older historians; but 
the number and the varj(>ty of his medals seem to require more time, and 
gjye proba1)ility to the report of Zosimus, who mal\.E's him reign SOIDt' 
months.- G. 
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had tÌlne to obtain the sanction of the senate, and to experience 
a mutiny of the troops. As soon as he was informed that the 
great army of the Danube had invested the well-known valor 
of Aurelian with Il11perial po\ver, he sunk under the fame and 
Inerit of his rival; and ordering his veins to be opened, pru.. 
dently withdrew himself fron1 the unequal contest.l 6 
The general design of this work will not permit us l11inutely 
to relate the actions of every 8l11pe'ror after he ascended the 
throne, n1uch less to deduce the various fortunes of his private 
life. 'Ve shall only observe, that the father of Aurelian was a 
peasant of the territory of SirmiUll1, who occupied a small 
ÜlJ"m, the property of Aurelius, a rich senator. His \\ arlike 
son enlisted in the troops as a common soldier, successively 
rose to the rank of a centurion, a h"ibune, the præfect of 3 
legion, the inspector of the camp, the general, or, as it was 
then called, the duke, of a frontier; and at length, during the 
Gothic war, exercised the important office of commander-in.. 
chief'of the cavalry. In every station he distinguished him- 
self by 111atchless valor,17 rigid discipline, and successful con.. 
duct. He was invested with the consulship by the emperol 
Valerian, who styles him, in the pompous language of that 
age, the deliverer of Illyricum, the restorer of Gaul, and the 
rival of the Scipios. At the recommendation of Valm'ian, a 
senator of the highest rank and 111erit, Ulpius Crinitus, whose 
blood was derived fr0111 the same source as that of Trajau, 
adopted the Pannonian peasant, gave him his daughter in lnar.. 
riage, and relieved with his ample fortune the honorable pov- 
C).ty which .i\...urelinn had preserved inviolate.l 8 
The reign of .i\...urelian lasted only four years and about 
nine 11100ths; but every instant of that short period was filled 
by SOlne memorable achievement. He put an end to the 
Gothic war, chastised the Germans \\ ho invaded Italy, recov- 
ered Gaul, Spain, and Britain out of the hands of Tetricus, 


16 Z03imus, 1. i. p. 4-2. Pollio (lIist. August. p. 107) allows him. 
virtues, and says, that, like Pertinax, he was killed by the licelltiOl:'
 
8oldiers. According to Dcxippus, he died of a disease. 
17 'l'heoclius (as quoted in the Augustan History, p. 211) afflrms 
that in one day he killed with his own hand forty-eight Sarmatian
, 
and in several subsequent engagements nine hundred and fi;ty, This 
neroic valor 'vms admired by the soldiers, and celebrated in their rude 
songs, the burd<.'n of which was, mille, 'mille, mille, occidit. 
18 Acholius (ap. Hist. August. p. 213) describes the ceremony of 
the adoption, as it was performed at Byzantium, in the presence of 
the emperor and his grent officer3. 
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and destroyed the proud nlonarchy which Zenobia had ere( J 
ed in the East on the ruins of the affiicted empire. 
It was the rigid attention of Aurelian, even to the minutest 
articles of discip1ine, which bestowed such uninterrupted suc- 
cess on his arms. His 111ilitary regulations are contained in 
a very concise epistle to one of his inferior officers, who is 
commanded to enforce them, as he wishes to become a trib- 
une, or as he is desirous to live. Garning, drinking, and the 
arts of divination, were severely prohibited. Aurelian ex- 
pected that his soldiers should be modest, frugal, and labori- 
ous; that their armor should be constantly kept bright, their 
weapons sharp, their clothing and horses ff'ady for immediate 
service; that they should live in their quarters with chastity 
and sobriety, without dan
aging the cornfields, without steal- 
ing even a sheep, a fo'wl, or a bunch of grapes, without exact- 
ing from their landlords either salt, or oil, or wood. "The 
public allowance," continues the mnperor," is sufficient for 
their support; their wealth should be collected from the spoils 
of the enen1 y, not from the tears of the provincials." 19 A 
single instance will serve to display the rigor, and even cruel- 
ty, of Aure1ian. One of the soldiers had seduced the wife 
of his host. The guilty wretch was fastened to two trees 
forcibly drawn towards each other, and his limbs were torn 
asunder by their sudden separation. A few such examples 
impressed a salutary consternation. The punishments of 
AllfeIian were terrible; but he had selùom occasion to punish 
I110fe than once the san1e offence. I--lis own conduct gave a 
sanction to his laws, and the seditious legions dreaded a chief 
who had learned to obey, and who was worthy to command. 
The death of Claudius had revived the fainting spirit of 
the Goths. The troops whieh guaròed the passes of l\lount 
I-Iæmus, and the banks of the Danube, had been drawn away 
by the apprehension of a civil war; and it seems probable 
that the feI11aining body of the Gothic and Vandalic tribes 
embraced the favorable opportunity, abandoned their settle- 
ments of the Ukraine, traverseù the rivers, and swelled with 
new 111ultitudes the destroying host of their countrymen. 


19 lIist. August. p. 211. This laconic epistle is truly the 'Work of a 
soldicr; it abounds with military phrases and "words, somc of which 
cannot be understood without difficulty. .Fm'ra,nwnta samiata is well 
explained by Salmasius. The former of the words means all weapûns 
of offence, and is eontrastcd with A1.ma, defcnsive armor. The latter 
signifies keen and well sharpened. 
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Their united nurnbers were at length encountered by Aure- 
lian, and the bloody and doubtful conflict ended only with the 
approach of night. 2o Exhausted by so many calalllities, 
which they had mutually endured and inflicted during a twen- 
ty years' war, the Goths and the Romans consented to a last- 
ing and beneficial treaty. It was earne::;tly solicited by the 
barbarians, and cheerfully ratified by the legions, to whose 
suffrage the prudence of Aurelian referred the decision of 
that important question. The Gothic nation engaged to sup- 
ply the armies of Rome with a body of two thousand auxil- 
iaries, consisting entirely of cavalry, and stipulated in return 
an undisturbed retreat, with a regular market as far as tho 
Danube, provided by the ClllperOr's care, but at their own ex- 
pense. The treaty was observed with such religious fidelity, 
that when a party of five hundred rnen straggled from the 
camp in quest of plunder, the king or general of the barba- 
rÍans.cOlnmanded that the guilty leader should bo apprehended 
and shot to death with darts, as a victim d
voted to the sanc- 
tity of their engagen1en.ts.* It is, however, not unlikely, that 
the precaution of Aurelian, who had exacted as hostages the 
sons and daughters of the Gothic chiefs, contributed sorne- 
thing to this pacific temper. rI'he youths he trained in the 
exercise of arms, and near his own person: to the damsels 
he gave a liberal and Roman education, and by bestowing 
them in marriage on some of his principal officers, gradually 
introduced between the two nations the closest and most 
endearing conncctions. 21 
But the most important condition of peace was understood 
rather than expressed in the treaty. Aurclian withdrew the 
Roman forces from Dacia, and tacitly relinquished that great 
province to the Goths and Vandals. 22 I-lis manly judgment 
convinced hÜn of the solid advantaO"es , and taufTht hiln to de 
o 0 
spise the sef'ming disgrace, of thus contracting the frontier
 
of the monarchy. The Dacian suhjects, removed from thoso 


20 Zosimu:;, 1. i. p. 4.5. 
21 Dexippus Cap. Excerpta Legat. p. 12) relate's the whole transac- 
tion under the name of Vandals. 
\.urclian married one of the Gothic 
ladies to his general Bonosus, who was able to drink with the Goths 
and discover their secrets. lEst. August. p. 24 ï. 
22 lIist. August. p. 222. Eutrûp. ix. 1.5. Sextus Rufus, c. 9. Lac- 
tantius de 
lOl.tibus Pcrsecutorum, c. 9. 


· The fiye hundred stragglers were all slain -
r. 
29* 
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distant possessions which they were unable to cultivate ot 
defend, added strength and populousness to the southern side 
of the Danube.' A fertile territory, ,vhich the repetition of 
Darbarous inroads had changed into a desert, was yieldeù to 
..heir industry, and a new province of Dacia still preserved 
the memory of Trajan's conquests. "The old country of that 
name detained, however, a considerable number of its inhabit- 
ants, who dreaded exile 1110ro than a Gothic master. 23 These 
degenerate R0111anS continued to serve the empire, whose 
allegiance they had r-enounceù, oy introù ucing among thei
' 
conquerors the first notions of agriculture, the useful arts, and - 
the conveniences of civilized life. An intercourse of con1- 
111erCe and language was gradually established between the 
opposite banks of the Danube; and after Dacia became an 
independent state, it often proved the firmest barrier of the 
empire against the invasions of the savages of the North. A 
sense of interest attached these more scttled barbarians to the 
alliance of Rome, and a permanent interest very frequently 
ripens into sincere and useful friendship. This various col- 
ony, which filled the ancient province, and was insensibly 
blended into one great people, stiU ackno\vledged the superior 
renown and authority of the Gothic tribe, and claimed the 
fancied honor of a Scandinavian origin. At the same time, 
the lucky though accidental rescmblance of the name of 
Getæ,* infused among the credulous Goths a vain persuasion, 
that, in a remote age, their own ancestors, already seated in 
the Dacian provinces, had received the instructions of Za- 
Inolxis, al!d checked the yictorious anns of Sesostris and 
Darius. 24 
\Vhile the vigorous and modÐrate comluct of Aurelian 
l"C'stored the Illyrian frontier, the nation of the Alemanni 2j 


23 The ".. alachiaus still preserve many traces of the Latin language. 
and have boasted, in every age, of their Homan descent. They are 
surrounded by, Lut not mixed with, the barbarians. See a :Memoir 
of 1\1. d' AnviÌle on ancient Dacia, in the Academy of Inscriptions, 
tom. xxx. 
24 See the first chapter of J ornandes. The Vandals, however, (c. 
22,) maintained a short independence between the Rivcrs :r.lari5ia and 
Crissia, CHaros and Keres,) which fell into the Toiss. 
25 Dexippus, p. 7-12. Zo-;imus, 1. i. p. 43. V opiscus in Aurelian. 
in IIist. August. 11owe'\"or these historians diffor in names,) .Alcmanlli, 


· The connection between the Gctæ and the Goths is still. in m)r opinion, 
incorrectly maintained by some lp.arned ,'uiters. -1\1. 
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violated the conditions of peace, which either Gallicl1us had 
purchased., or Claudius had imposed, and, inflarned by their 
impatient youth, suddenly flew to arms. Forty thousand 
hor
e appeared in the field,26 and the numbers of the infantry 
doubled those of the cavalry.27 The first objects of their 
avarice were a few cities of the Rhælian frontier; but their 
hopes soon rising with success, the rapid march of the Ale- 
n1anni traced a line of devastation from the Danube to the 
PO.28 
The emperor was almost at the same time informed of the 
irruption, and of the retreat, of the barbarians. Collecting 
an active body of troops, he 111arched with silence and celerity 
along the skirts of the Hercynian forest; and the Alemanni, 
laden with the spoils of Italy, arrived at the Danube, without 
suspecting, that on the opposite bank., and in an advantageous 
post, a ROlDan army lay concealed and prepared to intercept 
their retm"n. Aurelian indulf,red the fatal security of the bar- 
barians, and permitted about half their forces to pass the river 
without disturbance and without precaution. Their situation 
and astonishment gave hitTI an easy victory; his skilful con- 
duct imprQved the advantage. Disposing the legions in a 
semicircular form, he advanced the two horns of the crescent 
across the Da
ube., and wheeling then1 on a sudden towards 
the centre, enclosed the rear of the German host. The di::;.. 
roayed barbarians, on whatsoever side they cast their eyes, 
beheld, with despair., a wasted countl.y, a deep and rapid 
strennl, a victorious and implacable enemy. 
Reduced to tbis distressed condition., the Alemanni no 
longer disdained to sue for peace. Aurelian received their 
ambassadors at the head of his camp, and with every circum. 
stance of ll1artial pon1p that could display the greatness and 
discipline of Rome. The legions stood to their arms in well- 
ordered ranks and awful silence. The principal commanders, 


Juthungi t and 
iarcolUallni,) it is evident that they mean the aame 
people. and the same war; but it requires some care to conciliate and 
eXElain them. 
26 Cantoclarus, with his usual accuracy, chooses to translate three 
hundred thousand: his version is equally repugnant to sense and 
to grammar. 
27 "r e may remark. as an instance of bad taste, that Dexippus 
applies to the light i.nfa.ntry of the Alemanni the technical terms prGper 
only to the Grec18.n phalan.x. 
28 In Dexippus, we at present read Rhodanus: ],1. de Valois very 
jvdiciously alters thc word to Eridanus. - 
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distinguished by toe ensigns or theil'" rank, appeared on J1Orse- 
back on either side of the Imperial throne. Behind the t.hroDo 
the consecrated irnages ùf the emperor, and his predeces- 
801's,29 the golden eagles, and the various titles of the legions, 
engraved in letters of gold, were exalted in the nil' on lofty 
pikes covered with silver. -"Vhen Aurelian assumed his seat, 
his manly grace and majestic figure 30 taught the barbarians 
to revere the person as ,veIl as the purple of their c-onquercr. 
The ambassadors fell prostrate on the ground in silenc.,. 
-They were commanded to rise, and permitted to speak. I' '{ 
the assistance of interpreters they extenuated their perfil (, 
magnified their exploits, expatiated on the vicissitudes of f
r- 
tune and tbe advantages of peace, and, with an ill-timed 
confidence, demanded a large subsidy, as the price of the 
al1iance which they offered to the Romans. The answer of 
the emperor was stern and imperious. He treated their off
r 
with contempt, and their demand with indignation, reproached 
the barbarians, that they wete as ignorant of the arts of war 
fiS of the laws of peace, aÐd final1y dismissed them \'fÏth the 
choice only of submitting to his unconditioned mercy, or 
awaiting the utm'08t severity of his resentment. 31 AureJian 
bad resigned a distant provin
e to the Goths; but it was 
dangerous to trust or to pardon these perfidious barbarians, 
wnose formidable power kept Italy itself in perpetnal alarms. 
Imnlediately after this conference, it should seem that so-me 
unexpected emergency required the emperor's p1"eSenCè Ïn 
Pannonia. fIe devolved on his lieutenants the care of fini"shing 
the destruc-tion of the AJeroannÏ, either by the sword, or by 
the surer operation of fmnine. But an acti,,'e despair has often 
triumphed over tae indolent assurance of success. The 
barbarians, finding it impossible to traverse the Danube and 
the Roman camp, broke through the posts in their real", which 
,vere more feebly or less carefully guarded; and with incred- 
jble diligence, but by a different road, returned towards the 
ulOuntains of Italy.:>2 AureIian, who considered the war as 


. 


1!!) The emperor Claudius was certainly of tbc numher; but we fire 
ignorant how fa.r this. mark of respect was extended; if to Cresar an(l 
Augustus, it must hayc produccd a very awful spectaclc; 3 lOJlg 
..ine of the masters of the world. 
au Vopiseus in lIist. August. p. 210" 
31 Dexippus gives them a subtle and p::rolix C'Ji"atiøn,. wartb.y of . 
Grecian sophist. 

 Hi&t. Au
ust. p. 215. 
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totally ex.tinguished, l'cceived the mortifying mtelligence of 
the escape of the Alemanni, and of the mxage which they 
already committcd in the territory of l\1ilan. The legions 
were commanded to follow, with as much expedition as those 
heavy bodies -were capable of exerting, the rapid flight of an 
enemy whose infantry and cayalry Inoved with almost equal 
::;wiftncss. A few lIayS afterwards, the emperor himself 
n1arched to the relief of Italy, at the head of a chosen body of 
auxiliaries, (among whom were the hostages and cavalry of 
the \
andals,) and of all the Prætol'ian guards who had served 
in the wars on the Danube. 33 
As the light troops of the Alemanni had spread themselves 
from the Alps to the Apennine, the incessant vigilance of 
Aurf'lian and his officers ,vas exercised in the discovery, the 
attack, and the pursuit of the numerous detachments. Not- 
withstanding this desultory war, three considerable battles are 
mentioned, in which the principal force of both armies was 
obstinately engaged. 31 The success was various. In the first, 
fought near Placentia, the Romans received so severe a blow, 
that, according to the expression of a writer extremely partial 
to Aurelian, the imn1ediate dissolution of the en1pire was 
apprchendcd. 35 The crafty barbarians, ,vho had lined the 
woods, suddenly attacked the lpgions in the dusk of the even- 
ing, and, it is most probable, after the fatigue and disorder of 
a long march. The fury 
f their charge was irresistible; but, 
at length, after a dreadful slaughter, the patient firmness of 
t!le emperor rallied his troops, and restored, in some degree, 
the honor of his arms. The second battle was fought near 
Fana in Umbria; on the spot which, fiye hundred years before, 
had been fatal to the brother of I-Ianniba1. 36 Thus far the 
successful Germans had advanced along the Æmilian and 
Flaminian way, with a design of sacking the defenceless 
D1istress of the world. But Aurc1ian, '" ho, watchful for the 
safety of Rome, still hung on their rear, found in this place 
the decisive moment of giving them a total and irretrievable 
de feat.. 37 The fiying rernnant of their host was exterminated 


33 Dcxippus, p. 12. 
34 Vict.or Junior in Aurelian. 
3:; V opiscus in lIist. August. p. 216. 
36 The little dyer, or rather torrent, of ::\Ietaurus, near FallO, has 
beon immortalized, by finding such an historian as Livy, and Buch a 
popt as Horace. 
37 It is recorded by an inscription found at Pesa:ro. See Grutcr. 
Cþ ly

vi. 3. 
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In a third and last battle near Pavia; and Italy was delivered 
fron1 the inroads of the Alemanni. 
Fear has been the original parent of 5uperstition, and every 
new calamity urges trenlbling mortals to deprecate the wrath 
of their invisible enemies. Though the best hope of the repub- 
lic was in the valor and conduct of Aurelian, vet such was the 
public consternation, ,,,,hen the barbarians 
vere hourly ex- 
pected at the gates of Rome, that, by a decree of the senate, 
the Sibylline books were consulted. Even the emperor hinl- 
self, from a'motive either of religion or of policy, recommended 
this salutary measure, chided the tardiness of the scnate,38 and 
offered to supply ,vhatever expense, whatever anima.ls, ,,,,hat- 
ever captives of any nation, the gods should require. Notwith- 
standing this liberal offer, it does not appear, that any humal} 
victims expiated with their blood the sins of the Roman people. 
The Sibylline books enjoined ceremonies of a n101'e harmless 
nature, processions of priests in white robes, attended by a 
chorus of youths and virgins; lustrations of the city and adja.; 
cent country; and sacrifices, whose powerful influence disabled 
the barbarians from passing the mystic ground on which they 
had been celebrated. However puerile in themselves, these 
superstitious arts were subservient to the success of the war j 
and if, in the decisive battle of Fano, the Alenlanni fhncied 
they saw an army of spectres combating on the side of AUl
e. 
lian, he received a real and effectual aid from this imaginary 
reënforcement. 3 !J 
But whatever confidence nlight be placed in ideal ramparts, 
the experience of the past, and the dread of the future, induced 
the Romans t
 construct fortifications of a grosser and 1110re 
substantial kind. The seven hills of ROlne had been surround- 
ed, by the successors of Romulus, with an ancient wall of 
more than thirteen miles. 4o The vast enclosure may seem 


3S One should imagine, he said, that you were assembled in a Chris- 
tian church, not in the temple of a11 the gods. 
39 Vopiscus, in lEst. August. p. 215, 216, gives a long account of 
these ceremonies from the Itegistcrs of the senate. 
4U Plin. JIist. N atur. iii. 5. To confirm our idea, we may observe, 
that for a long time J\fount Cælius was a groye of oaks, a
d i\'Iount 
Yiminal was overrun with osiers; that, in the fourth centurv, the 
Aventine was a vacant and solitary retirement; that till the tiÍne of 
Augustus, the Esquiline was an unwholesome burying-ground; and 
that the numerous inequalities, remarked by the ancients in the Qui- 
l'ina1, sufficiently prove that it was not covered with buildings. Of 
the 8eve
 hills, the Capitoline and l'alatine only, with the adjacent 
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disproportioned to thc strength and numbers of the infan 
state. But it was necessary to secure an ample extent ot 
pasture and arahle land, against the frequent and sudden 
incursions of the tribes of Latium, the perpetual enemies of 
the republic. 'Vith the progress of Roman greatness, the city 
nnd its inhabitants gradually increased, filled up the vacant 
space, pierced through the useless walls, covered the field of 
l\lars, and, on every side, fol1owed the public highways in 
long aud beautiful suburbs. 41 The extent of the new wa])s, 
erected by Aurelian, and finished in the reign of Probus, was 
rnagnificd by popular estimation to near fifty,42 but is reduced 
by accurate m
asurcment to about twenty-one milcs. 43 It was 
a great but a melancholy labor, since the defence of the capi.. 
tal betrayed the decline of the monarchy.. The Romans of a 
lTIOre prosperous age, who trusted to the anTIS of the legions 
the safety of the frontier camps,44 were very far fron1 entcf a 
faining a suspicion, that it would ever beCOlTIe necessary to 
fortify the seat of empire against the inroads of the barba- 
rians. 45 
The victory of Claudius over the Goths, and the success of 
Aurelian against the Alernanni, had already restored to the 
arms of Rome their ancient superiority over the barbarous 
nations of the North.. To chastise domestic tyrants, and to 
reunite the dismembered parts of the empire, was a task 
reserved for the second of those warlike emperors. 1'hough 
he was acknowledged by the senate and people, the frontiers 
of Italy, Africa, Illyricum, and Thrace, confined the limits of 
his reign. Gaul, Spain, and Britain, Egypt, Syria, and Asia 
l\linor, were still possessed by two rebels, who alone, out of 
so numerous a list, had hitherto escaped the dangers of their 


valleys, were the primitÌ'Yc habitation of the Roman people. But this 
tmbjcct ,vould require a dissertation. 
.(1 Exspatiantia tecta. multas addidere urbes, is the expression of 
Pliny. 
.(2 Rist. Au.gust. p. 222. Both Lipsius and Isaac V o'isius have 
eagerly embraced this mcasure. 
43 See Nardini, Rama Anti
 1. i. c. 8.. 
44 Tacit. Hist.. iv. 23. 
45 }'or Aurclian's walls, see Vospiscus in Hist. August. p. 216, 222. 
Zosimus, 1. i. p. 43. Eutropius, ix. 15. Au.rcl. Victor in Aurelian. 
Victor JWlÌ01' in Aurelian. Eusch. Hieronym. et ldatius.in Chronic. 


· But compare Gibbon, ch. xli. note 77. - M. 
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situatian; and to cumplefe fhe ignornirry of ROlne, tnese nvli1 
thrones had been u8u}
cd by women. 
A rapid succession of rnomHchs had arisen and fallen ;n 

3 provinces of Gaul. The rigid vÏrtues of Posthumus served 
Ily to h
sten bis destruction. After suppressiHg a compe-t.. 
}r, who had as:mmed the purple at l\Icntz, he refused to 
'ltify his troops with tho plunder of the rebellious city; and, 
. the se
{'nth year of hi5 Teign,. became tho victim of their 
3öppointed avarice. 46 The death of Vietorinu
, his- friend 
.lnd asso
jate, .,."{as occaÐioned by a less worthy cause. The 
Hhining acco111plishmcnts 41 of tbat prince were s:taincd by a 
licentious paS5ion, which he indulged in acts of violence, with 
too little Tegard to OJe Jaws of socie
y, or even t(} those of 
10;-e. 48 He was slain at Co1ogne, by a conspi}'acy of jealous 
husbands, whose revenge \vordd" have appeared more justifi.. 
ahle, had they :3parcd the innocence of his son. After the 
111urder of so many valiant princes, it is somewhat remarkable, 
that a fema\e for a long time controlled the fierce legions of 
Gaul, and stil1 more singular, that she was the mother of the 
unfortunate Victorinu
. The arts and fremmres of Victoria 
enabled her successively to place lVIarius and Tetricus on the . 
throne, and to reign with a manly v
gor under the name of 
those dependent emperors. l\Ioney of copper, of silver, and 
of gold, \vas coined in her Hatne; she assumed the titles of 
Augusta and Mother of the Camps: her power endcd-on}y 
with her life; but her life was perhaps shortened by the in- 
gratitude of I'rctricus: 19 


46 IIis competitor was LolHanus,"" or .iElianus, if, indeed, th
e 
names mean the same pe-rson. 
ee Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 1177. 
47 The character of this prince by Julius Aterianu8 Cap. lIist. Au- 
ßust. p. 187) is worth transcrihing, as it seems fair and ímp:utial. 
Victorino qui Post Junium Posthumium Gallias rexit ncminem exis- 
ti
o præferendum ; non in virtute Trajanum; non Antoninum in clé- 
.Jncl1tia; non in gravitate N C'rvam; non in gubclïumdo æmrio Vespa- 
Eianum; nOll in Censura totius vitæ ac severitaté militari Pertinaccm 
vel SeycruI1l. Sed omnia hæc libido et cupiditas voluptatis Inlùiera- 
riæ sic perdidit, ut nemo audeat virtutes ejus in litcras :nÜttcrc quem 
constat omnium judicio mcrui:-:
c puniri. 
48 He ravished the wife of Attitianus, an actu.ary, or anny agent. 
JIist. August. p. 11)6. Aurcl. Victor in Aurdian. 
49 J}ollio assigns her an article amol1g the thirty tyrants. IIis-t. 
August. p. 200. 


· The medals which bear the name of Lollianus are conshlcrcd forgeries, 
except one in the museum. of the l>l"ince of \Valùcck: thCl"C are many 
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\Vhen, at the instigation of his ambitious patroness, TetflcuS 
hssu.mcd the ensigns of royalty, he was governor of the peace- 
ful province of Aquitaine, an employment suited to his char- 
acter and education. I-Ie reigned four or five years over Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, the slave and sovereign of a 1icentious 
arn.lY, whOln he dreaded, and by who111 he was despised. 'l'he 
valor and fortune of Aurelian at length opened the prospect of 
a deliverance. lIe ventured to disclose his lnclancho1y situa- 
tion, and conjured the emperor to hasten to the relief of his 
unhappy rival. I-lad this secret cone!'pondence reached the 
pars of the soldiers, it would most probably have cost Tetricus 
his life; nor could he resign the sceptre of the \V cst without 
committing an act of treason against himself. lIe af1ècted the 
appClHances of a civil war, led his forces into the field against 
.l.\urelian, postell them in the most disadvantageous manller, 
betrayed his own counsels to his enemy, and with a few chosen 
friends desertml in the beginning of the action. The rehC'l 
legions, though disordered and c1isll1ay(:d by the unexpected 
treachery of their chief, defended themselves with desperate 
valor, till they were cut in picces altnost to a man, ill this 
bloody anù 111emorabte battle, which was fought near Chalons 
in Champagne.5 o The retreat of the irregular auxiliaries, 
Franks anù Datavians.pl whoB1 the conqueror soon compellc(l 
or persuaded !o repass the Rhine, restorcd the general tranquil- 
lity, and the power of .A_urelian w(}
 acknowkdged from tho 
wall of Antonilìus to the columns of Hercules. . 
l'J..s early as the reign of Claudius, the city of Autun, alone 
Dud unassisted, had ventured to dec1arc Dgainst the legions of 
Gaul. -After a ::;iege of seven rnonths, they stormed and plun- 
dered that unfortunate city, already wasted by famine.j
 Lyon:;, 



o rollio in lEst. Auçust. p. 196. Y opiscus in Hi,t. August. p. 
220. Thc two Yicton''1, in thc livcs of Gallicnus allll Aurclian. Eu- 
trop. ix. 13. EU"5cb. in Chron. Of all thesc '\vriters, only the two 
last (but with strong probability) place the fall of Tctricus before that 
of Zenobia. :ßr. de Roze (in the Academy of Inscriptions, tom. xxx.) 
cloes not wish, and Tillemont (tom. iii. p. 1189) does not dare to fol- 
low them. I have been fairer than the one, and boldcr than the 
oth er. 
51 Victor Junior in Aure1ian. EumeIi.ius mentions 13ata-vicæ; some 
critics, without any rca
on, would fain alter the word to ßa!J((;udicæ. 
;)2 Eumen. ill V ct. 11
mcgyr. iv. 8. 



 
extant bearing the name of Lælianus, which appears to haye becn that 01 
thr competitor of rosthumus. )<
('khc1. Doct. Num. t. vii. 41C1. -G. 
VOL. J. 3Q 
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on the contrary, had resisted with obstina te disaffe
tion the 
arms of I\urelian. 'Ve read of the punishment of Lyons,53 
but there is not any Inention of the rewards of Autun. Such, 
indeed, is the policy of civil war: severely to remenlber in- 
juries, and to forget the most important services. Revenge is 
profitable, gratitude is expensive. 
Aurelian had no sooner secured the person and provinces 
of Tetl'icus, than he turned his arms against Zenobia, the 
celebrated queen of Palmyra and the East. l\Iodern Europe 
has produced several illustrious women who have sustained 
with glory the weight of empire; nor is our own age destitute 
of such distinguished characters. But if we except the doubt- 
ful achievements of Semiramis, Zenobia is perhaps the only 
female whose superior genius broke through the servile indo- 
lence imposed on her sex by the climate and manners of 
Asia. 54 She claimed her descent from the l\lacedonian kings 
of Egypt,* equalled in beauty her ancestor Cleopatra, and far 
surpassed that princess in chastity 55 and valor. Zenobia was 
esteemed the most lovely as well as the most heroic of her 
sex. She was of a dark complexion, (for in speaking of a lady 
these trifles becorne important.) Her teeth were of a pearly . 
whiteness, and her large black eyes sparkled with uncommOh 
fire, tempered by the 1110st attractive sweetness. 1-Ier yoic{ 
was strong and harmonious. lIeI' ll1anly understanding wa
 
strengthened and adorned by study. She was not ignorant of 
the Latin tongue, but possessed in equal perfection the Greek, 
the Syriac, and the Egyptian languages. She had drawn up for 
her own use an epitome of oriental history, and familiarly com- 
pared the beauties of Homer and Plato under the tuition of the 
sublime Longinus. 
This accomplished woman gave her hand to Odenathus,t 


53 Yopiscus in Rist. August. p. 246. Autun 'was not restored tilt 
the reign of Diocletian. See Eumenius de restaurandis schalis. 
M Almost every thing that i<; said of the manners of Odenathus and 
Zenobia is taken from their lives in the Augustan History, by Trebel- 
litB Pollio; see p. 192, 198. 
55 She nevcr admitted her husband's embraces but for the sake of 
1)P)stcrity. If her hopes were baffiec1, in the ensuing 11Wnlll, she reit.. 
era 
ed the eXl)p-riment. 


. AccordtL.g t
 some Christian writer3, Zenobia was a J e"ess. (Jost. 
Gcschichtt: der Israel. iv. 166. JIist. of Jews, iii. 17.5.) -1\1. 
1 Accolding to Zosimus, Odenathus was of a noùle family in Palmyra; 
and, according to Procopius, he was prince of the Saracens, "ho inhabit 
the banks of the Euphrates. Eckhel. Doct. N um. vii. 48!). - G. 
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who, from a private station, l':11scd himself to the dominion of 
the Bast. She soon became the friend and companion of a 
hert1. In the intervals of war, Odeuathus passionately de- 
lighteJ in the exercise of hunting; he pursued with ardor the 
wild bbAsts of the desert, lions, panthers, and bears; and the 
ardor of Zenobia in that dangerous amusen1ent was not inferior 
to his own. She had inured her constitution to fatigue, dis- 
(lained the use of a covered carriage, generally appeared on 
horseback itl a rnilitary habit, and sometin1es marched several 
I1lilcs on foot at the head of the troops. 'The success of Ode- 
nathus was in &. great measure ascribed to her incomparable 
prmknce and fortitude. Their splendid victories over the 
Ureat King, whorn they twice pursued as far as the gates of 
Ctesiphon, laid the foundations of their united faIne and power. 
The armies which they commanrled, and the provinces which 
they ha
) saved, acknowledged not any other sovereigns than 
their invincible chiefs. The senate and people of Rome 
revered a stranger who had avenged their captive emperor, 
and even the insensible son of Valerian accepted Odenathus 
for his legitimate colleague. . 
After a sllccessful expedition against the Gothic plunderers 
of Asia, the Palmyrenian prince returned to the city of 
Emesa in Syria. Invincible in ,val', he was there cut off 
by domestic treason, and his favorite amusement of hunting 
was the calise, or at least the occasion, of his death. 56 I-lis 
nephew 1\Iæonius presuDlCd to dart his javelin before that of 
his uncle; and though admonished of his error, repeateù the 
Saine insolence. As a n10narcb, and as a sportsmall, Odena- 
thus was provoked, took away his horse, a 111ark of ignominy 
among the barbarians, and chastised the rash youth by a short 
confinement. The offence was soon forgot, but the punish- 
ment was remembered; and l\Iæonius, with a few daring 
associates, assassinated his uncIe in the n1idst of a great enter- 
tainment. I-Ierod, the son of OLlenathus, though not of Zeno- 
bia, a young man of a soft and effeminate tcmper,57 was killed 
with his father. But Mæonius obtained only the pleasure of 
revenge by this bloody deed. lIe had scarcely tirne to assume 


56 Rist. Augu
t. p. 192, 193. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 36. Zonaras, 1. xii. 
p. 633. The last is clear and probable, the others confused and incon- 
sistent. The text of Syncellus, if not corrupt, is absolute nonsense. 
67 Odcnathus and Zenobia often sent him, from the spoils of the 
enemy, presents of gems and tors, which he l'ccciveù with infinite 
delight. 
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the title of Augustus, before he was sacrificed by Zenobia t
 
the memory of hci' húsband.5 8 
'\Vith the assistance of his Inost faithful friends, she imme- 
diately filled the vacant throne, and governed with nlanly 
counsels Palmyra, Syria, and the East, above five years. By 
the death of Odenathus, that authority was at an end ,vhich 
the senate had granted hin1 only as a personal distinction; but 
his 111artial widow, disdaining Loth the senate and Gallienus, 
obliged oue of the ROl11an generals, who was sent against her, 
to retreat into Europe, with the loss of his army and his repu- 
tation. 59 lnstead of the little passions which so frequently 
perplex a female reign, the steady administration of Zenobia 
was guided by the n10st judicious Inaxims of policy. If it was 
expedient to pardon, she could cahn hcr resenttnent; if it was _ 
necessary to punish, she could impose silence on the voice of 
pity. 1-Jer strict economy was accused of avarice; yet on 
every proper occasion she appearcd magnificcnt and liberal. 
The neighboring states of .Arabia, Armenia, and Persia, dread- 
ed her enmity, and solicited her alliance. To the dominions 
of Odenathus, which extended from the Euphrates to the fron- 
tiers of Bithynia, his widow added the inheritancc of her 
ancestors, the populous and fertile kingdo111 of Egypt. 60 * 
The emperor Claudius acknowledged her nlcrit, and was 
content, that, while he pur
u
d the Gothic ,\"tU, she should 
assert the di
nity ùf the cmpire in the East. G1 Thc conduct, 
ho\vever, of Zenobia, was attended with son1e an1biguity; nor 
is it unlikely that she had conceived the dcsign of erecting an 
independent and hostile 1110narchy. She blended with the 
popular manners of Roman princC5 the stately p01l1p of the 
courts of Asia} anù exacted from her subjects the same adora- 
tion that was paid to the successors of Cyrus. She bestowed 
on her three sons 61 a Latin ed ucation, and often showed them 


58 Some yery Uhjust suspicions have been cast on Zenobia, as if she 
\Va'! accessory to her husband's death. 
59 IIist. August. p. 180, 18!. 
eo See, in Hist. August. p. 198, Aurdian's testimony to her merit; 
and for the conquest of Egypt, Zosimus, 1. i. p. 3
), 40. 
61 Timolaus, Herennianus, and Yaballathus. It is supposed that 
the two former were already dead before the -war. On the last, Aure- 
lian bc..,towed a small pr-o
ince of Armenia, with the title cf Kin
; 
several of his medals are still extant. See Tillemollt, tom. 3, p. 1190. 


* This seems very doubtful. Claudius, during all his reign, is rcpre- 
sC'ntcd as emperor on the medal
 of Alc},.a.uùria, which arc vcry numerous. 
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to the troops adorned with the Imperial purple. For herself 

he reserved the diadem, with the splendid but doubtful title 
of Queen of the East. 
'Vhen Aurelian passed over into A.sia, against an adversary 
whose se-x alone could render her an object of contempt, his 
presence restored obedience to the province of Bithynia, al- 
ready shaken by the arms and intrigues of Zenobia. 62 Advan- 
cing at the head of his legions, he accepted the submission of 
Ancyra, and was admitted into Tyana, after an obstinate siege, 
by the help of a perfidious citJzen. The generous though 
fierce temper of l\urelian abandoned the traitor to the rage of 
the soldiers; a superstitious reverence induced him to treat 
with lenity the countrymen of Apollonius the philosopher. 63 
Antioch was deserted on his approach, tin the emperor, by his 
salutary edicts, recalled the fugitives, and granted a general 
pardon to all, who, frOln necessity rather than choice, had 
been engaged in the service of the Palmyrenian Queen. 
The _unexpected mildness of such a conduct reconciled the 
minds of the Syrians, and as far as the gates of Emesa, the 
wishes of the people seconded the terror of his arms. 64 
Zenobia would h'l.ve in deserved her reputation, had she 
indolently permitted the emperor of the 'Vest to approach 
\vithin a hundred miles of her capital. The fate of the East 
was decided in two great battles; so similar in almost every 
circumstance, that we can scarcely distinguish them fron1 
each otho1', except by observing that the first was fought near 
Antioch,65 and the second near Eme
a.66 In both the qUEten 
of Palmyra animated the armies by her presence, and devolved 
the execution of her orders on Zabdas, who had already 


62 Zosimus, 1. i. p. 44. 
63 V opisrus (in lEst. Au
ust. p. 217) 
iYes us an authentic letter. 
and a doubtful vision, of Aurelian. _\.pollonius of Tyana was bon 

bout the .f.:ame time as Jesus Christ. His life (that of the former) 
IS relatc
 In so fabulous a manner hy his disciples, that ,.e are at a 
loss to dlscover whether he was a sage, an impostor, or a fanatic. 
64 Zosimus, 1. i. p. 46. 
63 At a place called Immæ. Eutropius, ScxtU'l Rufus, and Jerome 
mention only this first battle. 
ò6 Vopiscus (in lIist. August. p. 217) mentions only the second. 


If Zenobia possessed any power in. Egypt, it could only have been at the 
beginning of the reign of Aurelian. The same circumstance throws o-reat 
improbability on hcr conquests in Galatia. Perhaps Zenobia administel ed 
Egypt in the name of Claudius, and, emboldened by the Leath of that 
t'
i.nce, subjected it to her own power. - G. 
30:Jl& 
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signalized his n1ilitary talents by the conquest of Egypt. '"The 
numerous forces of Zenobia consisted for the Inost part of 
light archers, and of heavy cavalry clothed in complete steel. 
'"fhc l\Ioorish and Illyrian horse of Aurelian were unable to 
sustain the ponderous charge of their antagonists. They fled 
in real or affected disorùcr, engaged the Pahnyrcnians in a 
laborious pursuit, harassed them by a desultory combat, and 
at length discomfited this impenetrable but unwieldy body of 
cavalry. The light infantry, in the mean time, when they 
had exhausted their quivers, remaining without protection 
against a closer onset, exposed their naked sides to the swords 
of the legions. Aurelian had chosen these veteran troops, 
who were usually stationed on the Upper Danube, and whose 
valor had been severely tried in the Alemannic war.6 7 After 
the defeat of Elnpsa, Zenobia found it impossible to collect a 
third army. As far as the frontier of Egypt, the nations sub. 
jf'ct to her empire had joined the standard of the conqueror, 
who detached Probus, the bravest of his generals, to possess 
himself of the Egyptian provinces. Palmyra was. the last 
resource of the widow of Odenathus. She retired within the 
walls of her capital, made every preparation for a vigorous 
resistance, and declared, with the intrepidity of a heroine, that 
the last moment of her reign and of her life should be the 
same. 
Amid the bancn dcserts of Arabia, a few cultivated spots 
rise like islands out of the sandy ocean. Even the nan1e of 
Taclmor, or Palmyra, by its signlfication in the Syriac as well 
as in the Latin language, denoted the n1ultitude of palm-trees 
which afforded shade and verdure to that temperate region. 
'"fhe air was pure, and the soil, watered by some invaluable 
springs, was capable of producing fruits as well as corn. A 
place possessed of such singular advantages, and situated at 
a convenient distance 68 between the Gulf of Persia and the 


67 Zosimus, 1. i. p. 4-1--18. His account of the two battles is clear 
and circumstantial. 
68 It was th-e hunùred and thirty-scven miles from Selçucia, and 
two hundrcd anù threc from thc ncarcst coast of Syria, according to 
the reckoning of l)lillY, who, in a fcw words, (Rist. K atur. v. 21,) 
gives an excellent dC5criptioil of I)almyra.. 


. Tadmor, or Palmyra, was probably at a very early period the conne('tin
 
link between the commerce of Tyre and Babylon. Heeren, Ideen, v: 1. 
p. ii. p. 12:j. Tadmor was probably built by Solomon as a commercIal 
6tation. lIi:st. of Jews, v. i. p. 27] - M. 
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l\fediterrancan, was soon frequented by the caravans which 
conveyed to the nations of Europe a considerable part of the 
rich commodities of India. Palmyra insensibly increased into 
an opulent and independent city, and connecting the Roman 
Rnr] the Parthian monarchies by the mutual benefits of com- 
merce, was suffered to observe an humble neutrality, till at 
length, after the victories of Trajan, the little republic sunk 
1nto the bosom of Rome, and flourished more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years in the subordinate though honorable rank 
of a colony. It was during that peaceful period, if we Inay 
judge from a few remaining inscriptions, that tll(
 wea1thy 
Palmyrenians constructed those temples, palaces, and porticos 
of Grecian architecture, whose ruins, scattered over an extent 
of several n1Íles, have deserved the curiosity of our travellers. 
rrhe elevation of Oùenathus and Zenobia appeared to reflect 
new splendor on their country, and Palmyra, for a while, 
stood forth the l'Íval of Rome: but the competition was filtal, 
and ages of prosperity were sacrificed to a moment of glory.6!) . 
In his march over the sandy desert between Emesa and 
Palmyra, the emperor Aurelian was perpetually harassed by 
the Arabs; nor could he always defend his army, and espe- 
cially his baggage, from those flying troops of active and 
daring robbers, who watched the moment of surprise, and 
eluded the slow pursuit of the legions. The siege of Palmyra 
was an object far more difficult and important, and the em- 
peror, who, with incessant vigor, pressed the attacks in person, 
was himself wounded ,vith a dart. " The Roman people," 
says Aurelian, in an original letter," speak with contempt of 
the war \V hich I arn waging against a woman. They are 
ignorant both of the character and of the power of Zenobia. 
It is impossible to enumerate her warlike preparations, of 
stones, of arrows, and of every species of missile weapons. 
Every part of the walls is provided with two or three balistæ, 
and artificial fires are thrown from her military engines. 
The fear of puni
hment has armed her with a desperate conr- 
age. Yet still I trust in the protecting deities of Rome, who 


69 Some English travellers from Aleppo discovered the ruins of Pal- 
myra about the end of the last century. Our curiosity has since 
been gratified in a more splel1clìcl manner by :l\Iessieurs \V ood and 
Dawkins. For the history of Palmyra, we may consult the masterly 
disserta.tion of Dr. Halley in the Philosophical Transactions: Low- 
thorr)'S Abridgment, vol. iü. p. 618. 
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have hitherto been favorable to all my und
rtakings." 70 
Doubtful, howe\'E'1', of the protection of the gods, and of the 
event of the siege, Aurclian juJged it more prudent to offer 
terms of an advantageous capitulation; to the queen, a splen- 
did retreat; to the citizens, their ancient privileges. I-lis 
proposals were obstinately rejected, and the refusal was 
accOlllpanied with ins.ult. 
The firmness of ZeI?-obia was supported èJy the hope, that 
in a very short tin1e famine would compel the Roman army 
to repass the desert; and by the reasonable expectation that 
the kings of the East, and particularly the Persian monarch, 
would arm in the defence of their 1110st natural ally. But for- 
tune, and the perseverance pf Aurelian, overcame everyobsta- 
cle. The death of Sapor, which happened about this tilne,71 
distracted the councils of Persia, and the inconsiderable succors 
that attempted to relieve Palmyra, were easily intercepted 
either by the arms or the liberality of the emperor. From every 
., part of Syria, a regular succession of convoys safely arrived in 
the camp, which was increased by the return of Probus with his 
victorious troops from the conquest of Egypt. It was then that 
Zenobia resolved to fly. She n10unted the fleetest of her drom- 
cdarics,72 and had already reached the banks of the Euphrates, 
about sixty miles from Palmyra, when she was overtaken by 
the pursuit of Aurelian's light horse, seized, and brought back 
a captive to the feet of the emperor. Her capital soon after- 
wards surrendered, and was treated with unexpected lenity. 
'fhe arms, horses, and camels, with an immense treasure of 
golJ, silver, silk, and precious stones, were all delivered to the 
conqueror, who, leaving only a garrison of six hundred archers, 
returned to Emesa, and employed some time in the distribution 
of rewards and punishments at the end of so memorable a 
war, which restored to the obedience of ROllle those provinces 
that had renounced their allegiance since the captivity of 
Valerian. 


70 V opiscus in Hist. August. p. 218. 
71 From a very doubtful chronology I have endeavored to extract 
the most probable date. 
72 Hi::;t. August. p. 218.' Zosimus, 1. i. p. 50. Though the camel 
is. a heavy beast of burden, the dromedary, which is either of the 
same or of a kindred species, is used by the natives of Asia and Africa 
on all occasions which I'equire celerity. The Arabs affirm, that ho 
will I'un over as much ground in one day as thcir fleetest horses can 
perfDrm in eight or ten. See Duffon, IIist. N aturclle, tom. xi. 
p. 222, and Shaw's Travels, p. IG7. 
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\Vhen the Syrian queen wa
 brought into the presence of 
Aurelian, he sternly asked her, Flow she had presnmed to rise 
in anTIS against the emperors of Rome! The answer 0.... . 
Zenobia was a prudent mixture of respect and firmness. 
(" Because I disdained to consider as ROJl1an emperors an 
.Aureolus or a Gal1ienus. ì
 ou alone I acknowledge as my 
conqueror and my sovereign." 73 But as female fortitude is 
commonly artificial, so it i
 seldom steady" or consistent. The 
courage of Zenobia deserted Ìler in the hour of trial; she 
trembled at the angry clamors of the soldiers, who called aloud 
for her immediate execution, forgot the generous despair of 
Cleopatra, which she had proposed as her model, and ignOll1in- 
iously purchased life by the sacrifice of her fame and her 
friends. It was to thcir counsels, which governed the weak. 
ness of her sex, that she imputed the guilt of her obstinate 
resistance; it was on their heads that she directed the ven- 
geance of the cruel Aurelian. The ftulle of Longinus, who 
was incIude"d <J.lnong the numerous and perhaps innocent 
victims of her fear, v. ill survive that of the queen who betrayed, 
or the tyrant who condenmed him. Genius and learning wero 
incapable of lTIoving a fierce unlettered soldier, but they had 
served to elevate and harmonize the soul of Longinus. \Vith- 
out utt
ring a complaint, he calmly followed tbe execntioner, 
pitying hIS unhappy mistress, and bestowing comfort on his 
afllicted friends. 74 
Returning from the conq nest of the East, l\ure1ian had 
nlready crossed the Straits which divided Europe fro111 .Asia, 
when he was provoked by the intelIigence that the Palmy- 
}'enians had massacred the go\'ernor and garrison which he 
had left among them, and again erected the standard of revolt. 
'Vithont a moment's deliberation, he once more tnrned his 
face towards Syria. .Antioch was alanned by his rapid 
approach, and the helpless city of Palmyra felt the irresistible 
weight of his resentment. \Ve have a letter of 
\.ure1ian him- 
self, in which he acknowledges,7.) that old men, W0111en, chil- 
dren, and peasants, had been involved in that dreadful execu- 
tion, which should hase been confined to armed rebellion; and 
although his principal concern seems directc-d to the Tcë.3tab- 
lishmellt of a temple of the Sun, he discovers some pity for 


73 Pollo in lIist. August. p. 199. 
74 Y opiscus in lIi:;t. August. p. 219. Zosimus, 1. i. p. õl. 
r J lli
t. August. p. 219. 
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the remnant of the Palmyrenians, to whOln he grants the p
ý' 
Inission of rebuilding and inhabiting their city. But it is easic! 
to destroy than to restore. The seat of commerce, of arts, 
and of Zenobia, grallually sunk into an obscure town, a tri.. 
fling fortress, and at length a miserable village. The present 
citizens of Palnlyra, consisting of thirty or forty falnilies, have 
e
ected thcir lTIud cottages within the spacious court of a ruag.. 
mficen! temple. 
Another and a last labor still awaited the indefatigable 
Aurelian; to supprm:s a dangerous though obscure rebel, who, 
during the revolt of Palmyra, had arisen on the banks of the 
Nile. Firmus, the friend and ally, as he proudly styled him.. 
self, of Odenathus and Zenobia, was no more than a wealthy 
nlerchant of Egypt. In the course of his trade to India, he 
had forn1ed very intimate connections with the Sara.cens and 
the Blen1myes, whose situation on either coast of the Red Sea 
gave them an easy introduction into the Upper Egypt. The 
Egyptians he inflamed with the hope of freedom, and, at the 
head of their furious multitude, broke into the city of Alexan.. 
clria, where he assumed the Irnperial purple, coined money, 
published edicts, and raised an army, which, as he vainly 
Loastcd, he was capable of maintaining from the sole profits 
of his paper trade. Such troops were a feeble defence against 
the approach of Aurclian; anù it seems almost unnecessary 
to relate, that Firmus was routed, taken, tortured, and put to 
death.7 6 Aurelian might now congratulate the senate, the 
people, and hin1self, that in little more than three years, he 
had restored universal peace and order to the Roman world. 
Since the foundation of Rome, no general had more nobly 
deserved a triumph than Aurelian; nor was a triumph ever 
celebrated with superior pride and magnificcnce. 77 The pomp 
was opened by twenty elephants, fonr royal tigers, and above 
two hundred of the 1110St curious animals from every climate 
of the North, the East, and the South. They were, followed 
by sixteen hundred gladiators, devoted to the cruel amusement 


711 See V opiscus in lIist. August. p. 220, 242. As an instance of 
luxury, it is observed, that he had glass windows. lie was remúrka- 
hIe for his strength and appetite, his courage and dexterity. From 
the letter of Aurelian, we may justly infer, that }'irmus was the last 
of the rebels, and consequently that Tctricus was already suppressed. 
17 See the triumph of Aurclian, describ('d by V opìseu::;. lIe relates 
the particulars with his u;;ual minuteness; and, On this occasion, they 
br:lpppn to be interesting. JEst. Augu
.t. p. 220. 
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of the amphitheatre. The wealth of Asia, the arms and en- 
signs of so 111any conquered nations, and the magnificent plate 
and wardrobe of the Syrian queen, were disposed in exact sym- 
metry or artful disorder. The ambassadors of the most re- 
mote parts of the earth, of Æthiopia, .Arabia, Persia, Dactri- 
ana, India, and China, all remarkable by their rich or singular 
dresses, displayed the fame and power of the Roman emperor, 
who exposed likewise to the public view the presents that he 
had received, and particularly a great number of crowns of 
gold, the oflerings of grateful cities. The victories of Aure- 
lian were attested by the long train of captives who reluc- 
tantly attended his triumph, Goths, Vandals, Sarmatians, 
Alemanni, Franks, Gauls, Syrians, and Egyptians. Each 
people was distinguished by its peculiar inscription, and the 
title of Amazons was bestowed on ten martial heroines of the 
Gothic nation who had been taken in arms. 78 But every eye, 
disregarding the crowd of captives, was fixed on the emperor 
'fetricl1s anù the queen of the East. The former, as well 
as his son, whom he had created Augustus, was dressed in 
Gallic trousers,i9 a saffron tunic, and a robe of purple. The 
beauteous figure of Zenobia was confined by fetters of gold; 
a slave supported the gold chain which encircJed her neck, 
and she ::thnost fainted under the intolerable weight of jewels. 
She preceded on foot the magnificent chariot, in which she 
once hoped to enter the gates of ROlTIe. It was followed by 
two other chariots, still more sumptuous, of Odenathus and 
of the Persian Inonarch. The triumphal car of Aurelian (it 


78 Among barbarous nations, WGmen have often combated by the 
side of their husbands. But it is almost impossible that a society of 
Amazons should evcr have existed either in the old or new world. '* 
79 The use of braccæ, breeches, or trousprB, was still considered in 
Italy as a Gallic and barbarian fa,.,hion. The Homans, however, had 
made great advances towards it. To encircle the legs and thighs with 
fasciæ, or bands, was understood, in the time of Pompey and Horace, 
to be a proof of ill health or effeminacy. In the age of Trajan, tho 
custom was confined to the rich and luxurious. It gradually was 
adopted by the mean cst of the people. See a very curious note of 
Casaubon, ad Sueton. in August. c. 82. 


· Klaproth's theory on the origin of such traditions is at least l'E'com- 
mended by its ingenuity. The males of a tribe having gone out on a 
marauding expedition, and having been cut off to a man, the females may 
have endeavored, for a time, to maintain their independence in their camp 
01' village, till their children grew up. Travels, eh. xxx. Eng. Trans. 
-1\1. 
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had formcr]y b'cen used by a Gothic king) was drawn, on thJ8 
111emorable occasion, either by four stags or by four ele- 
phants.8 0 The most illustrious of the senate, the people, and 
the army, closed the solernn procession. Unfeigned joy, won- 
dcr, and gratitude, swelled the acclamations of the u1ultitude ; 
but the satisfaction of the senate was clouded by the appear- 
ance of Tetricus; nor could they suppress a rising rnurmur, 
that the haughty emperor should thus expose to public igno- 
rniny the person of a Roman and a 111agistrate.8 1 
But ho\-"ever, in the treatment of his unfortunate rivals, 
.Aurelian might indulge his pride, he behaved to,vards theIll 
with a generous clen1ency, which was seldom exercÍsed by the 
ancient conquerors. Princes who, without success, had de- 
fended their throne or freedom, were freq uendy strangled in 
prison, as soon as the triumphal pomp ascenùed the Capitol. 
'rhese usurpers, whom their defeat had convicted of the crÏn1e 
of treason, were permitted to spend their lives in affluence and 
honorable repose. The emperor presented Zenobia with an 
elegant villa at Tibur, or 'I'ivoli, about twenty miles from the 
capital; the Syrian queen insensibly sunk into a R0l11an 
1natron, her daughters married into noble falnilies, and her 
race was not yet extinct in the fifth century.82 Tetricus and 
his son were reinstated in their rank and fortunes. They 
erected on the Cælian hill a magnificent palace, and as soon 
as it was finished, invited Aurelian to supper. On his en- 
trance, he was agreeably surprised with a picture which repre- 
sented their singular history. They ,vere delineated offering 
to the emperor a civic crown and the sceptre of Gaul, and 
again receiving at his hands the ornarnents of the senatorial 
dignity. The father was afterwards invested with the govern- 
Inent of Lucania,83 and A_urelian, who soon admitted the abdi- 
cated monarch to his friendship and conversation, familiarly 


t)u 
Io!'t probably the former; the latter, seen on the medals of 
Aurelian, only denote (according to the lcarned Cardinal .Norris) an 
crip-ntal victory. 
8
 The expression of Calphurnius, (Eclog. i. 50.) Nullos ducet 
captiva triumphos, as applied to Rome, contains a very manifest allu- 

ion and censurc. 
82 Yapiscus in Hist. August. p. 199. lIieronym. in Chron. I>rosper 
in Chroll. Baronius suppðses that Zcnobius, bishop of Florencc in 
the time of St. Ambrose, was of her family. 
83 V opi:-;c. iu Rist. August. p. 222. Eutropius, ix. 13. Victor 
Junior. nut l)ollio, in Rist. August. p. 196, Sa)-S, that Tctricus was 
made corrcctor of all Ital)'. 
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asked him, 'Yhethel' it were not more desirabl-e to administer 
n province of Italy, than to reign beyond the Alps. The son 
. long continued a respectable member of the senate; nor was 
there anyone of the Roman nobility more esteemed by 
Aurelian, as well as by his successors.8 4 
So long and so various was the pornp of Aurelian's triumph, 
that although it opened with the dawn of day, the slow majesty 
of the procession ascended not the Capitol before the ninth 
hour; and it was already dark when the emperor returned to 
the palace. The festival was protracted by theatri
al repre- 
sentations, the games of the circus, the hunting of wild beasts, 
combats of gladiators, and naval engagements. Liberal d0na- 
tives were distributed to the army and people, and several 
institutions" agreeable or beneficial to the city, contributed to 
perpetuate the glory of Aurelian. A considerable portion of 
his oriental spoils was consecrated to the gods of Rome; the 
Capitol, and every other temple, glittered with the offerings 
of his ostentatious piety; and the temple of the Sun alone 
received above fifteen thousand pounds of gold. 85 This last 
was a magnificent structure, erected by the emperor on the 
side of the Quirina1 hill, and dedicated, soon after the triurnph, 
to that deity whorn Aurelian adored as the parent of his life 
and fortunes. His mother had been an inferior priestess in a 
chapel of the Sun; a peculiar devotion to the god of Light 
was a sentiment which the fortunate peasant imbibed in his 
infancy; and every step of his elevation, every victory of his 
reign, fortified superstition Ly gratitude. 8G 
The arms of Aurelian had vanquished the foreign and 
dOll1cstic foes of the republic. 'Ve are assured, that, by his 
salutary rigor, crimes and factions, mischievous arts and per- 
nicious connivance, the luxuriant growth of a feeble and 
oppressive government, were eradica.ted throughout the Roman 
world.8 7 But if we attentively reflect how much swifter is the 
progress of corruption than its cure, and if we remell1ber that 
8-1 lIist. August. p. 197. 
- 85 V opiscus in lIist. August. 222. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 56. lIe placed 
in it the images of Belus and of the Sun, which he had brought from 
1).1.lmyra. It was dedicated in the fourth year of his reign, (Euscb. 
in Chron.,) but was most a
suredly begun immediately on his accession. 
86 See. in the Augustan. History, p. 210, the omens of his f0rtunc. 
His devotion to the sun appears in his letters, on his medals, and is 
mentioned in the Cæ3ars of Julian. Commentairc de Spanheim, p. 
109. 
1i7 V opiscus in Hist. August. p. 221- 
VOL. I. 31 
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the years abandoned to public disorders exceeded the Dlonths 
allotted to the martial reign of Aurelian, we must confess that 
a few short intervals of peace were insufficient for the arduous 
,vol.k of reformation. Even his attclnpt to restore the integ. 
rity of the coin was opposed by a forn1idable insuITeci ion. 
The emperor's vexation breaks out in one of his private let- 
ters. "Surely," says he, "the gods have decreed that my 
life should be a perpetual warfare. A sedition within the 
walls has just now given birth to a very serious civil war. 
The workmen of the mint, at the instigation of Felicissimus, a 
slave to whom I had intrusted an employment in the financ
s, 
have risen in rebellion. They are at length suppressed; but 
seven thousand of my so]die:rs have been sJain in the contest, 
of those troops whose ordinary station is in Dacia, and the 
camps along the Danube." 88 Other writcrs, who confirm the 
same fact, add likewise, that it happened soon after Aurelian's 
triumph; that tbe decisive engagement was fought on the 
Cæ1ian hill ; that the workmen of the mint had adulterated the 
coin; an
 that the emperor restored the public credit, by 
òeiivering out good money in exchange for the bad, which the 
IJeople was commanded to bring into the treasury.89 
"\Ve might content ourselves with relating this extraordinary 
transaction, but we cannot dissemble how much in its present 
form it appears to us inconsistent and incredible. The debase- 
ment of the coin is indeed well suited to the administration of 
Gallienus; nor is it unlikely that the instruments of the cor- 
ruption might dread the inflexible justice of AureJian. But 
the guilt, as well as the profit, llllist have been confined to a 
very few; nor is it easy to conceive by what arts they could 
arm a people whom they had injured, against a monarch whom 
they had betrayed. \Ve might naturally expect, that such 
tniscreants should have shared the public detestation with the 
informers and the other ministcrs of oppression; and that the 
reformation of the coin should have been an action equally 
popular with the destruction of those obsolete accounts, which 
by the emperor's order wcre burnt in the forum of Trajan. 9 () 
In an age when the principles of commerce were so imper- 
fectly understood, the most desirable end might perhaps b
 


88 Rist. August. p. 222. Aurclian calls these soldiers lIibe1'i Ripa 
riences, Castriani, and Dacisci. 
89 Zosimus, 1. i. p. 56. Eutropius, ix. 14. .A.urcl. Victor. 
 
10 Hi'3t. August. p. 222. Aurcl. Victor. 
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effected by harsh and injudicious 111cans; but a temporary 
grievance of such a nature can scarcely excite and support a 
serious civil war. The repetition of intolerable taxcs, imposed 
either on the land or on the necessaries of iife, may at last 
provoke those who will not, or who cannot, relinquish their 
country. But the case is far otherwise in every operation 
which, by whatsoever expedients
 restores the just value of 
nlOney. The transient evil is soon obliterated by the perma- 
nent benefit, the loss is divided an10ng multitudes; and if a 
few wealthy individuals experience a sensible diminution of 
treasure, with their riches, they at the saB1C tinle lose the 
degree of weight anù importance which they derived from the 
possession of them. However Aurelian Blight choose to 
disguise the real cause of the insurrection, his reformation of 
the coin could furnish only a faint pretence to a party already 
powerful and discontented. Rorne, though deprived of free- 
dom, was distracted by faction. The people, towards whom 
the emperor, himself a plebeian, always expressed a peculiar 
fondness, lived in perpetual dissension with the senate, the 
equestrian order, and the Prætorian guards. 91 Nothing less 
than the fi rm though secret conspiracy of those orders, of the 
authority of the first, the wealth of the second, and the arms 
of the third, could have displayed a strength capable of con- 
tending in battle with the veteran legions of the Danube, which, 
unùer the conduct of a martial sovereign, had achieved the 
conquest of the \Vest and of the East. 
'Vhatever was the cause or the object of this rebellion, 
imputed with so little probability to the workmen of the mint, 
AUl"elian used his victory with unrelenting rigor. 92 He was 
naturally of a severe disposition. A peasant and a soldier, his 
nerves yielded not easily to the impressions of sympathy, and 
he could sustain without e111otion the sight of tortures and death. 
Trained from his earliest youth in the exercise of arms, he set 
too small a value on the life of a citizen, chagtis('d by military 
execution the slightest offences, and transferred the stern dis- 
cipline of the camp into the civil administration of the laws. 
IIis love of justice often bccame a bJind and furious passion; 


91 It already raged before Aurclian.'s return from Egypt. See 
Vopiscu:i, "ho quotes an. original letter. Rist. August. p. 214. 
92 Y opiscus in JIist. August. p. 222. The two Victors. Eutropius, 
IX. 14. Zosimus (1. i. p. 43) mentiol1
 only three senators, and plact;s 
their dCl'th before the ef\'3tern war. 
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and whenever he deemed his own or the public safety endRß 
gered, he disregarded the rules of evidence, and the proportion 
of punishments. The unprovoked rebellion with which the 
Romans rewarded his services, exasperated his haughty spirit. 
The noblest families of the capital were involved in the guilt 
or suspicion of this dark conspiracy. A hasty spirit of revenge 
urged the bloody prosecution, and it proved fatal to one of the 
nephews of the emperor. The executioners (if we may use 
the expression of a contemporary poet) were fatigued, the 
prisons were crowded, and the unhappy senate lamented the 
death or absence of its most illustrious members. 93 Nor was 
the pride of Aurclian less offensive to that assembly than his 
cruelty. Ignorant or impatient of the restraints of cÌvil insti. 
tutions, he disdained to hold his power by any other title than 
that of the sword, and governed by right of conquest an 
empire which he had saved and subdued. 94 
It was observed by one of the most sagacious of the Roman 
princes, that the talents of his predecessor Aurelian were 
better suited to the command of an army, than to the govern- 
nlent of an empire. 95 Conscious of the character in which 
nature and experience had enabled hiln to excel, he again took 
the field a few months after his triumph. It was expedient to 
exercise the restless temper of the legions in some foreign 
war" and the Persian monarch, exulting in the shmne of 
Valerian, stiIl braved with impunity the ofl(:mded majesty of 
Rome. At the head of an army, less formidable by its num- 
bers than by its discipline and valor, the emperor advanced as 
far as the Straits which divide Europe from .l-\sia. He there 
experienced that the most absolute power is a weak defence 
against the effects of despair. He had threatened one of his 
secretaries who was accused of extortion; and it was known 
that he seldon1 threatened in vain. The last hope which 
remained for the criminal, was to involve some of th
 principal 
officers of the army in his danger, or at least in his fcars. 
Artfully counterfeiting his master's hand, he showed them, in 


93 Nulla catenati fcralis pompa senatûs 
Carnificum lassabit opus; nee carcere pleno 
Infelix raros numerabit curia Patrcs. 
Calphurn. Eclog. i. 60. 
8-1 According to the youngcr Victor, he sometimes wore the diadem. 
Dcus and D01ninus appear 011 his medals. 
8:>> It WfiB the observation of Diocletian. See V opiscus in Risto 
August. p. 224. 
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R long and bloody Itst, their o,,,-r names devoted to death. 
\Vithout suspecting or examining the fraud, they l
esolved to 
secure their lives by the murder of the emperór. On his 
In arch, between Byzantium and Heraclea, Aurelian was sud- 
denly attacked by the conspirators, whose stations gave them 
a fight to surround his person, and after a short resistance, 
tèll by the hand of l\Iucapor, a general whom he had always 
loved and trusted. He died regr
tted by the army, detested 
by the senate, but universally acknowledged as a wadike and 
fortunate prince, the useful though severe refornler of a 
degenerate state. 96 


96 Vopiscus in JIist. August, p. 221. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 67. Eutrop 
ix. 16. The twc Victors. 
31- 
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CIIAPTER XII. 


CONDUCT OF THE ARMY AND SENATE AFTER THE DEA'IH 01' 
AURELIAN. - REIGNS OP' TACITUS, PROBUS, CARUS, AND IllS 
SONS. 


SUCH was l
le unhappy condition of the Roman emperors, 
that, whatevor mìght be their conduct, their fate was com- 
l110nly the sarno. A life of pleasure or virtue, of severity or 
rrtildness, of indolence or glory, alike led to an untimely grave; 
and almost every reign is closed by the SaIl1e disgusting repe- 
tition of treason and n1urder. The death of Aurelian, however, 
is remarkable by its extraordinary consequences. The legions 
admired, lamented, and revenged their victorious chief. The 
artifice of his perfidious secretary was discovered and punished. 
The deluded conspirators attended the funeral of their inj ured 
sovereign, with sincere or well-feigned contrition, and submit- 
ted to the unanimous resolution of the military order, which 
was signified by the following epistle: "The brave and fortu- 
nare armies to the senate and people of Rome. - The crime 
of one man, and the error of 111:1ny, have deprived us of the 
Jatp. emperor Aurelian. l\Iay it please you, venerable lords 
and fathers! to place hill1 in the number of the gods, and to 
ap'1oint a successor whom your judgment shall declare worthy 
of the Imperial purple! None of those, whose guilt or misfoI'- 
tu
 have contributed to our loss, shall ever reign over us." 1 
The Roman senators heard, without surprise, that anothe1' 
cmoeror had been assassinated in his camp; they secretly 
r
]()iced in the fall of Aurelian; but the modest and dutiful 
address of the legions, when it \vas communicated in full 
a
el11bly by the consul, diffused the most pleasing astonish- 
m,;mt. Such honors as fear and perhaps esteen1 could 
extort, they liberally poured forth on the memory of their 
dpceased sovereign. Such acknowledgments as gratitude 
could inspire, they returned to the faithful armies of the 
rApublic, who entertained so just a sense of the legal authority 


1 Y opisc1.ls in Hist. August. p. 222. A urclius Victor mentions a 

rmal dCI)utation from th
 troops to the senate. 
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of the senate in the choice of an emperor. Yet, nohvithstanà- 
ing this flattering appeal, th
 most prudent of the assembly 
(Jeclin
d c.\ posing their safety and dignity to the caprice of an 
armed multituae. The strength of the legions was, indeed, 
a pleùge of their sincerity, since those who may command 
arc seldom reduced to the necessity of dissembling; but could 
it naturally be expected, that a hasty repentance would correct 
the inveterate habits of fourscore years? Should the soldiers 
relapse into their accuston1cd seditions, their insolence might 
disgrace thc majesty of the senate, and prove fatal to the object 
of it>:; choice. l\lotives like these dictated a decree, by which 
the election of a new emperor was referred to the suffrage 
of the nlilitary order. 
The contention that ensued is one of the best attested, but 
nlost improbable events in the history of mankind. 2 The 
troops, as if satiated with the exercise of power, again con- 
jured the senate to invest one of its own body with the Impe- 
rial pUfI)le. The senate still persisted in its refusal; the army 
in its request. The reciprocal ofter was pressed and rejected 
at least three tilncs, and, whilst the obstinate modesty of either 
party was resolved to receive a master from the hands of the 
other, eight months insensibly elapsed; an arnazing period of 
tranquil anarchy, during which the Roman world remained 
without a sovereign, without a usurper, and without a sedi- 
tion. * The generals and magistrates appointed by Aurelian 
continued to execute their ordinary functions; and it is ob- 
served, that a proconsul of Asia was the only considerable 
person removed frOln his office in the whole course of the 
interregnum. 
An event somewhat similar, but much less authentic, is sup- 
posed to have happened after the death of Romulus, who, in 
his life and character, bore sonIe affinity with Aurelian. The 
throne was vacant during twelve months, till the election of a 


2 V opiscus, our principal a.uthority, wrote at Rome, sixteen years 
only after the death of Aurelian; and, besides the recent notoriety 
of the facts, constantly draws his materials from the Journals of the 
Senate, and the original papers of the Ulpian library. Zosimus and 
Zonaras appear as ignora.nt of tills transaction as they were in general 
of the Roman constitution. 


· The interregnum could not be more than seven mouths; AureHan was 
assassinated in the middle of March, the year of Rome 1028. Tacitus was 
elected the 
t.h September in the same year. - G. 
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Saòine pIlifosopner, and the public peace wa5 guarded in the 
same manner, by the union or the severn] orders of the state 
But, in the tinle of Nurna and Rom'ulus, the arms of the peo- 
ple were controlled by the authority of the Patricians; and 
the balance of fi'eedonJ was easily presetved in a small and 
virtuous community.3 The decline of the Rom'an state, far 
different from its inthncy, was attcnded with eycry circum- 
stance that could banish from an intern:'gnum the prospect of 
()bedience and harmony: an in1mense and tumultuous capita}, 
a wide extent or empire, the servile equality of despotism, an 
arnlY of four hU.1dred thousand mercenaries, and the experT- 
ence of frequent revolutÏollS. Yet, notwithstanding aH these 
temptations, the discipline and memory of Aurelinn stia 
restrained the seditious temper of the troops, as wen as ,he 
fatal ambition of their leaders. The flower of the legions 
maintained their stations on the banks of the Bosphorus, and 
the Imperial standard awed the less powerful camps of Rome 
and of the provinces. A generous though transient enthu- 
siasm seemed to animate the Inilitary order; and we may 
bope that a few real patriots cultivated the returning friend- 
ship of the anny nnd the senate, as the only expedient capa- 
I>]e of restoring the republic to its ancient beauty and vigor. 
On the twenty-fifth of September, near eight months after 
the n1urder of Aurel.ian, the consul con\-oked an assembly of 
tlre senate, and reported the doubtful and dangerous situation 
of tbe empire. He slightly insinuated, that the precarious. 
loyalty of the soldiers depended on the chance of every hour, 
and of every accident; bITt he represented, with the most con- 
vincing eloquence, the various dangers that might attend any 
further delay in the choice of an emperor. Intelligence, be 
said, was already received, that the Germans had pnsscd the 
Rhine, and occupied some of the strongest and most opulent 
cities of Gaul. The arnbition of the Persian king }{l-
rt the 
East in pe-rpetual alartllS; E
ypt, Africa, and Hlyrieurn, \\ ere 
exposed to foreign. and domestic arms, and the lev;ty of 
Syria would prefer even a female secptre to the sanctity of 
the Roman laws. The consul, then addre:,;sing himself to 
Tacitus, toe first of the senators,.4' required' l1Ìs opinion on 


3 Liv. i. 17. Dionys. Halicarn. 1. Ü. p. 115. Plutarch in Xuma" 
p. 60. The first of these writers relates the story like an orat(\r, the 
second like a la\t-yer, and the third like a moralist, and !lonc of them 
probably without some intermixture of fable. 
4 V oP!.scw; (in llist. ....-\.u.g.ust. p. 227) cw him.. :primæ 5C'ntentIc.
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the important subject of a proper candidate for the vacant 
throne. 
If we can prefer personal merit to accidental greatr,e
,s, we 
shall esteem the birth of l'acitus more truly noble than that 
of kings. He claimed his descent from the philosophic his- 
torian, whose writings will instruct the last generations of 
munkind.5 The senator Tacitus was then seventy-five years 
of age.6 The long period of his innocent life was adorned 
with wealth and honors. He had twice been invested with 
the consulm dignity,7 anù enjoyed with elegance and sobriety 
his ample patrimony of between two and three millions ster- 
ling.8 The experience of so many princes, whom he had 
esteemed or endured, fl'om the vain fotties of Elagabalus to 
the useful rigor of Aureliall, taught him to form a just estimate 
of the duties, the dangers, and the temptations uf their sublime 
station. From the assiduous study of his immortal ancestor, 
he derived the knowledge of the Roman constitution, and of 
human naturG. 9 The voice of the people had already named 
Tacitus as the citizen the most worthy of empire. The un- 
grateful rumor reached his ears, and induced him to seek the 
retirement of one of his vinas in Campania. He had passed 
two months in the delightful privacy of Baiæ, when he re- 
luctantly obeyed the summons of the consul to resume his 
honoraLle plaee in the senate, and to assist the republic with 
his counsels on this in1portant occasion. 


cousularis ;" and soon afterwards Princeps senat'lÎs. It is nat::.ral to 
suppose, that the monarchs of Rome, disdaining that humble title, 
resigned it to the most ancient of the senators. 
Õ The only objection to this gen<,alogy is, that the historian was 
named Corneli-J.s, the emperor, Claudius. llut under the lower em- 
pire, surnamcs wcre extremely various and uncertain. 
6 Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 637. The Alexanclrian Chronicle, by an obvi- 
ous-mistake, transfers that age to Aurclian. 
7 In the ycar 273, he was ordinary consul. But he must have been 
Suffectus niany years before, anù mòst prohably under Valerian. 
/:! ilis millies octingenties. Y opbcus in Hist. August. p. 2
9. This 
Bum, according to the old standard, was equivalent to eight hundrr-d 
and forty thousand Roman pounds of silver, each of the value of 
three pounds sterling. nut in the age of Tacitus, the coin had lost 
mü --. h of its weight aud purity. 
9 After his ac:cr-s!iioll, he gave orders that tcn copies of the hiRto- 
riah 
houl(l he aanually transcribeù and pIaeed in the puhlic libraries. 
The H.oman librdries have long since peri
hcd, and the most yaluable 
pal t of Tacitus was preserved in a single )lS., and discovered in a 
ffi(lllastcry of 'Vestphalia. See Bayle, Dictionnairt.', Al,t. TaciÚJ. and 
LipBiu:3 ad Annal. ü. f). 
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fIe arose to speak, when fron1 every quarter of the house 
he was saluted with the names of Augustus anù emperor. 
, Tacitus .A.ugustus, the gods preserve thee! we choose thee 
for our sovereign; to thy care we intrust the republic and the 
world. Accept the empire fron1 the authority of the senate. 
It is due to thy rank, to thy conduct, to thy manners." .As 
soon as the tumult of acclarnations subsided, Tacitus attempted 
to decline the dangerous honor, and to express his wonder, 
that they should elect his age and infinnities to succeed the 
martial vigor of Aurelian. "Are these limbs, conscript 
fathers! fitted to sustain the weight of annor, or to practise 
the exercises of the camp? The variety of climates, and the 
hardships of a n1Ïlitary life, woulÇJ soon oppress a feeble con.. 
stitution, which subsists only by the Inost tender management. 
:rvly exhausted strength scarcely enables Inc to discharge the 
duty of a senator; how insufficient would it prove to the 
arduous labors of war and government! Can you hope, that 
the lcgions \\' ill respect a "eak old man, whose days have 
becn spent in the shade of pcace and retirement? Can you 
desire that I should ever find reason to regret the favorable 
opinion of the senate? " 10 
The reluctance of Tacitus (and it might possibly be sincere) 
was encountered by the affectionate obstinacy of the senate. 
Five hundred voices repeated at once, in eloquent confusion, 
that the greatest of the Roman princes, N uma, Traj:ln, 
I-Iadrian, and the Antonines, had ascended the throne in a 
very advanc('d season of life; that the Inind, not the body, a 
sovereign, not a soldier, was the object of their choice; and 
that they expected fr0111 him no rnore than to guide by his 
wisdom the valor of the legions. These pressing though 
tumultuary instances ,vere seconded by a 11lore regular oration 
of l\Ietius Falconius, the next 011 the consular bench to '-racitus 
himself. He reminded the assembly of the evils which Rome 
had endured from the vices of headstrong and capricious 
youths, congratulated thern on the election of a virtuous and 
experienced senator, and, with a Inanly, though perhaps a 
selfish, freedom, exhorted Tacitus to relnember the reasons 
of his elevation, and to seek a successor, not in his own 
family, but in the republic. The speech of :Falconius was 
enforced by a general acclamation. The emperor elect sub- 
mitted to the authority of his country, and received the voJun- 


10 V opiscus in llist. Auóust. p. 221. 
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tlry homage of his equals.. The judgment of the senate was 
confirmed by the consent of the Roman people, and of the 
Prætorian guards}1 
The administration of Tacitus was not unworthy of his life 
and principles. A grateful servant of the senate., he consid.. 
ered that national council a.s the author, and himself as the 
subject, of the Iaws,.l2 He studied to hea.l the wounds which 
Imperial pride, civil discord, and rnilitary violence, had in- 
flicted on the constItu tion., and to restore, at least, the image 
of the ancient republic., as it had been preserved by the policy 
of Augustus, and the virtues of Trajan and the Antonines. 
It may not be useless to recapitulate some of the most im- 
portant prerogatives which the senate appeared to have re- 
gained by the election of Tacitus.l 3 1. To invest one of 
their body., under the title of emperor, with the general com- 
uland of the armies, and the governmcnt of the frontier 
provinces. 2. To determine the list, or, as it was then styled, 
the College Qf Consuls. 'rhey were twelve. in number, who 
in successive pairs, each., during the Bpace of two months 
filled the year, and represented the dignity of that ancient 
office. 'I'he authority of the senate, in the nomination of the 
consuls, was eXel'cised with such independent freedom, that no 
regard was paid to an irregular request of the emperor in 
favor of his brother Florianus.. '" The senate," exclailned 
rracitus, with the honest transport of a patriot, "understand 
the character of a prince whOln they have chosen." 3. To 
appoint the proconsuls and presidents of the provinces, and 
to confer on all the n1agistrates their civil jurisdiction. 4. To 
receive appeals through the internlediate office of the præfcct 
of the city from all the tribunals of the empire. 5. To give 
force and validity, by theil" òccree
, to such as they should 
approve of the emperor's edicts. 6. To these several branches 
of authority we lnay add some inspection over the finances, 


11 Rist. August. p. 228
 T3.citus addressed the Prætorians by the 
appellation of sa.ndissimi miUtcs, and the people by that of sacl.atissimi 
Quirites. 
12 In his manumissions he never exceeded the number of 8 hun- 
dred, as limited by the Caninian law, which was enacted under 
Augustus, and at length repealed by Justinian. See Casaubon ad 
locum V opisci. 
13 See the lives of Tacitus, Florianus, and Probus, in the Augustan 
History; we may be well assured, that whatever the soldier gave, the 
senator had already giv
n. 
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Eince, even irI the stern reigTI of Aureliao, it W3.
 in thò1r 
pn\\"er to divert a p
1r.t of the 
evenl1
 from the public service.l 4 
Circular epistles were sent, without delay, to- an the prin- 

ipa.l cities of the empire, T)'eves, l\lilafl, Aflllileia, The
salo- 
nica, Corinth, Ath
ns
 Antioch, Alexandria, apd Ca}.thag-e, 
o 
claim their obedience, and to i
form them of the happy'-cevÐ- 
1rition, which had }'estÐ-red the ROq)an senate to its ancie
lt 
dignity. Two of these 
pi'stles are still extant.. \Ve lil{cwi3e 
f'osses
 two very gingular fr\1grnents of the priyate correspond- 
ence of th
 senators on this occasion.- They discover the most 
excessive joy, and the mÐst unbounded Dopes. "Cast awny 
your indolcnce," it is- thus that one of the s
nator3. addresses 
}1Ís friend, "emerge frOln your reti,'cn1ents of Baiæ and 
Putcoli. Give yourself to Üle city, to the s
n
te. RonÞe 
flourishes, d1e whole t'epubEc flou}'ishcs-. Thank8 to the Roman 
army, to an ai'my truly Romaq; at length we hl1ve recovered 
our just authority,. the end of an our desin
'S. ,y c hear ap- 
peals, we appoint proconsul-s, we create empe}'o}'s; perhaps 
too we may restrain them - to the wise a '''Ðt'd is- sufficient." 15 
rThese lofty exp
ctation9 were, however, SÐon disappointed; 
nor, indeed, was it po
ible that the armies- and the provinces 
shoulù long obey the luxuriov
 and uDwarlike Bobles of Rome. 
On the slightest t0l
ch, the unsupported fabric of Ü)eir pride 
ilnd power fell to the ground. The expiring senate displayed 
n sudden lust}'e, hlazed fot a moment, and wa
 e}itinguished 
forev
 . 
AI\ rlmt had yet passed at Rome was no rnore tnan a thea
- 
rical representation, unless it was ratified by the more sub- 
stantiaT power of the legions.. Lcaving the senators to enjoy 
their dream of freBdom and an1bition, Tacitus- proceeded to 
the Thracian can1p, ßnd was there, by the Prætorian præfcc1, 
presented to the m;sembled _troops, as the prince wholn they 
themselves had dernanòed 1 and whom the senate had bestowed. 
As soon as the præfect was sil('nt
 the emperor addrc
sed him- 
self to the soldiers with eloquence and propriety. He gratified 
tlJ<:ir avarice by a liberal distribution of trea:-.nrc, unáer the 
names ùf pay and donative. He engDged their esteem by a 
spirited declaratio)'\, that although his age might di
ab
e him 


14 Yopiscus in IIist. Au:;ust. p. 216. The p[ls
a
e is pCIfectly 
clear. yet both Ca
auban and Salmasius wi
h to cor:rl'ct it. 
15 V opiscus ill lIist. Angust. p. 
30, 2:3
, 2:)3. The SClH!_tors cele- 
brated the hapl'Y restoration with heca.tombs and Imblic rejoicings. 
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from the performance of military exploits, his 
ounsels should 
never be unworthy of a Roman general, the successor of the 
brave Aurelian.l 6 
\Yhilst the deceased emperor was making prepnrations for 
a second ex pedition into the East, he had negotiated with tho 
Alani,. a Scythian people, who pitched their tents in the 
neighborhood of the Lake l\læotis. . Those barbarians, allured 
by presents and sub5idies, had promised to invade Pergia wit.h 
a numerous body of light cavalry. T!wy were faithful to 
their 'engagements; but when they arrived on the Roman 
frontier, Aurelian was already dead, the design of the Persian 
war was at least suspended, and the generals, "vim, during the 
interregnum, exercised a doubtful authority, were unprepared 
either to receive or to oppose them. Provoked by such treat- 
ment, which they considered as trifling and perfidious, the 
Alani had recou rse to their own valor for their payment and 
revenge; and as they rnoved with the usual swiftness of Tar- 
tars, they had soon spread themselves over the provinces of 
Pontl1s, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Galatia. The legions, who 
from the opposite shores of the Bosphol"us could almost dis- 
tinguish the flames of the cities and villages, impatiently urged 
their general to lead them against the invaders. The conduct 
of Tacitus was suitable to his age and statioll. He convinced 
the barbarians of the faith, as \\ ell as the po\\'or, of the em- 
pire. Great lJumbers of the Alani, appeased by the punctual 
discharge of the engagements which Aurclian had 'contracted 
with them, relinq uished their booty and captives, and quietly 
retreated to their own deserts, beyond the Phasis. Against 
the remainder, who refused peace, the Roman emperor waged, 
in person, a successful wa.r. Seconded by an army of brave 
and experienced veterans, in a few weeks he delivered the 
provinces of Asia from the terror of the Scythian invasion. 11 
But the glory aUf} life of Tacitus were of short òuration. 
Tran
purled, in the depth of winter, from the soft retirement 


16 Hist. August. p. 228. 
7 Yopisrus in Rist. August. p. 230. Zo
imus, 1. Î. p. 57. ZonaraR. 
.... xii. p. (-:i37. Two pa:-;sa
c..; in the life of Probus (p. ì;)S, 23B) can. 
YiHCe 111e', th",t thps(-' 
cythian iUV(lrlC::i of Pont!.},;; ,,"pre 
\.I:1'li. If we 
maybdif'vc Zo..imu,;, (i. i. p. f)8,) _Fl..riam]", ru:'sued theIll u" far aq 
the Cimmerian Hosphoru
. lint he þaJ "'l'arcclv tlIU
 10r ::.0 
oll'''l\nd 
dHliclllt an c:qJcùitioa. . 
 


VOL. I. 


. On the .Alani, see ch. xÄvi. note õ5. -1\1. 
3 0) - 
'oJ 
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of Campania to the foot of l\Iount Caucasus, he sunk under 
the unaccustOlTIed hardships of a military life. The fatigues 
of the body were aggravated by the cares of the mind. For 
a while, the angry and selfish passions of the soldiers had 
been suspended by the enthusiasm of public virtue. They 
soon broke out with redoubled violence, and raged in the 
camp, and even in the tent of the aged emperor. His l1
ild 
find amiable character served only to inspire contempt, [lnd 
he was incessantly tormented with factions which he could 
not assuage, and by demands which it was impossible to satis- 
fy. 'Vhatcver flattering expectations he had conceived of 
reconciling the public disorders, Tacitus soon was convinced 
that the licentiousness of the army disdained the feeble re- 
straint of laws, and his last hour was hastened by anguish 
and disappointment. It may be doubtful whether the soldiers 
im brued their hands in the blood of this innocent princc.1 8 It 
is certain that their insolence was the cause of his death. lIe 
expired at Tyana in Cappadocia, after a reign of only SIX 
n10nths and about twenty days.1 9 
The eyes of Tacitus were scarcely closed, before his 
brother FJorianus showed himself unworthy to reign, by the 
hasty usurpation of the purple, without expecting the appro- 
bation of the senate. The reverence for the Roman constitu- 
tion, which yet influenced the camp and the provinces, was 
sufficiently strong to dispose them to censure, but not to pro- 
voke them to oppose, the precipitate ambition of Florianus. 
The discontent would have evaporated in idle murmurs, had 
not the general of the East, the heroic ProbuS', boldly decJan'd 
himself the avenger of the senate. 'l'he contest, however, 
was still unequal; nor could the most able leader, at the head 
of the effeminate troops of Egypt and Syria, encounter, with 
any hopes of victory, the legions of Europe, whose irresist. 
ible strength appeared to support the brother of Tacitus. But 
the fortune and activity of Probus triumphed over every ob- 
stacle. The hardy veterans of his rival, accustomed to cold 
climates, sickened and consumed a way in the sultry heats of 


18 Eutropius and AurelIus Victor only say that he died; Victor 
Junior adds, that it was of a fever. Zosimus and Zonaras affirm, that 
he was killed by the soldiers. V opisC'us mentions both accounts, and 
seems to hesitate. Yet surely these jarring opinions are easily recon- 
ciled. 
19 AccOlcling to the two YictOl"S, he reigned exactly two hunùred 
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Cilicia, where the summer proved remarkably unwholesome 
'Their numbers were diu1inished by frequent desertion; the 
passes of the lllountains were feebly defended; Tarsus 
opened its gates; and the soldiers of Florianus, when they 
had permitted him to enjoy the Imperial title about three 
months, delivered the empire from civil war by the easy 
sacrifice of a prince wholn they despised. 20 
The perpetual revolutions of the throne had so perfectly 
erased every notion of hereditary right, that the family of an 
unfortunate emperor was incapable of exciting the j('alousy 
of his successors. The children of Tacitus and Florianus 
were permitted to descend into a private station, and to min. 
glc with- the general rnass of the people. Their poverty 
indeeù became an additional safeguard to their innocence 
1Vhen Tacitus was elected by the senate, he resigned hi5 
nmple patrimony to the public service; 21 an act of generosity 
specious in appearance, but which evideutly disclosed his in. 
telltion of transmitting the empire to his descendants. The 
only consolation of their fallen state was the remembrance of 
transient greatness, and a distant hope, the child of a flatter- 
ing prophecy, that at the end of a thousand years, a monarch 
of the race of Tacitus should arise, the protector of the sen 
ate, the restorer of Rome, and the conqueror of the whole 
earth. 22 . 
The peasants of Illyricun1, who had already given Claudiu!:1 
and Aurelian to the sinking empire, had an equal right to 
glory in the elevation of Probus. 23 Above twenty years 
before, the emperor Valerian, with his usual penetration, had 
discovered the rising 111erit of the young soldier, on whom he 
conferred the Tank of tribune, long before the age prescribed 
by the nÚlitary regulations. The tribune soon justified his 
choice, by a victory over a great body of Sarmatians, in 


20 lIist. August. p. 231. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 58, 59. Zonaras, 1. xii. 
p. 637. Aurelius Victor says, that l>rolms assumed the empire in 
Illyricum; an opinion which (though adopted by a very learned man) 
"ould throw that period of history into inextricable confusion. 
21 Hist. August. p. 229. 
22 He was to send judges to the Parthians, Persians, and Sarma. 
tians, a president to Taprobani, and a proconsul to the Roman island, 
(supposed by Ca<;aubon and Salmasius to mean Britain.) Such a 
history as mine (says Vopiscus with proper modesty) will not subsist 
a thousand years, to expo
e or justify the prediction. 
23 For the private life of Probus, see V opiscus in lIist. Au o-m:t. n. 
234-237. ..., - 
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which he saved the life of a near relation ùf Valerian; and 
deserved to receive from the emperor's hand the collars 
bracelets, spears, and banners, the mural and the civic crown, 
and all the honorable rewards reserved by ancient Rome for 
successful valor. The third, and afterwards the tenth, legion 
were intrusted to the command of Probus, who, in every _ 
step of his promotion, showed himself superior to the station 
which he filled. Africa and Pontus, the Rhine, the Danube, 
the Euphrates, and the Nile, by turns afforded him the most 
splendid occasions of displaying his personal prowess and his 
conduct in war. Aurelian was indebted to hilTI for the con- 
quest of Egypt, and still more indebted for the honest courage 
with which he often checked the cruelty of his master. Taci. 
tus, \vho desired by the abilities of his generals to supply 
his own deficiency of military talents, named him command- 
er-in-chief of all the eastern provinces, with five times tho 
usual salary, the promise of the consulship, and the hope of 
a triumph. \Vhen Probus ascended the Imperial throne, he 
was about forty-four years of age; 24 in the full possession of 
his fame, of the love of the army, and of a mature vigor of 
mind and body. 
His acknowledged' merit, and the success of his arms 
a
ainst Florianus, left him without an enemy or a competitor. 
Yet, if we may credit his own professions, very far from 
being desirous of the empire, lie had accepted it with the 
most sincere reluctance. "But it is no longer in my power," 
says Probus, in a private letter," to lay down a title so full 
of cnyy and of danger. I must continue to personate the 
character" hich the soldiers have impo
ed upon me." 25 I-lis 
dutiful address to the senate displayed the sentiments, or at 
least the language, of a Roman patriot: "'Yhen you elected 
one of your order, conscript fathers! to succeed the emperor 
Aurelian, you acted in a manner suitable to your justice and 
wisdom. For you are the legal sovereigns of the \\ arid, and 
the power which you derive from your ancestors will de
cend 
o your posterity. Happy would it have been, if FloriEillus, 
instead of usurping the purple of his brother, like a private 



t According to the Alexanùriaù. chronicle, he was fifty at the time 
of his death. 
2á Th(' letter was addres
e(l t.o the Trætorian Pfæfect, ,,,horn (on 
conilition of hi., g;ood behavior) he promised to continue in his 
great office. Scn Hist. Augu::;t. p. 2:]7. 
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Inheritance, had expected what your majesty might determine, 
either in his favor, or in that of any other person. The pru- 
dent soldiers have punished his rashness. To me they have 
offered the title of Augustus. But I submit to your clemency 
my pretensions and my merits." 25 \Vhen this respectful 
epistle was read by the consul, the senators were unable to 
disguise their satisfaction, that Probus should condescend thus 
humbly to solicit a sceptre which he already possessed. They 
celebrated with the warmest gratitude his virtues, his exploits, 
and above all his moderation. A decree immediately passed, 
without a dissenting voice, to ratify the election of the eastern 
armies, and to confer on their chief all the several branches 
of the Imperial dignity: the names of Cresar and Augustus, 
the title of Father of his eountry, the right of rnaking in the 
same day three ll1otion
 in the senate,:l7 the otOce of Pontifex 
Maximus, the tribunitian power, and the proeonsular COIn- 
Ihand; à mod
 of investiture, which, thoügh it seemed to 
multiply the authority of the emperor, expressed the constitu- 
tion of the ancient republic. The reign of Probus correspond- 
ed with this fair beginning. 'rhe senate was pennitted to 
direct the civil administration of the empire. Their faithful 
general asserted the honor of the Roman arms, and often laid 
at their feet erowns of gold and barbaric trophies, the fruits 
of his numerous victories. 28 Yet, whilst he gratifieù their 
vanity, he must secretly have despised their indolence and 
weakness. Though it was every moment in their power to 
repeal the disgraeeful edict of Ga l1ienus, the proud successors 
of the Scipios patiently acquiesced in their exelusion from all 
military employments. They soon experienced, that thðse 
\\,ho refuse the sword must relJlH1l1ce the sceptre. 
The streng
h of l\urelian had crushed on every side the 
enem:es of Rume After his death they seemed to revive 
with an increase of fury and of number:::;. They were again 
vanq nish-eJ by the active vigor of Probus, who, in a short 


26 V opi"icUS in IIi
t. Augu.4. p. 237. The date of the letter is 
8.c;sun>..lly fa.u
ty. h
::,teaù of Son. .F'ï:h'ruur. we may I'cad Xon. 
..d Illllt,st. 
-17 lli
t. August. p. 238. It is odd that the senate should treat 
Probus lcss favorahly than )la..:cu..; Alltoninus. That prince had 
receiveù, evcn belore the ùeath. of Piu:j, Jlt::; qaintæ 'relat WIl is. See 
Ca.pitolin.. in IE-it. AU,-{ust. p. 
-1. 
2fi Hee thc dutiful letter of .Probu'5 to the senate, after hia German 
victories. Rist. August. p. 
39. 
32 "* 
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reign of about six year::;,23 eq uulled the fame of ancient 
heroes, and restored peace and order to every province of the 
:Roman \vorld. The dangerous frontier of Rhætia he so 
firmly secured, that he lê'ft it without the suspicion of an 
enemy. fIe broke the wandering power of the Sarmatian 
tribes, and by the terror of his arms compelled those barbari- 
ans to relinquish their spoil. The Gothic nation courteù tno 
alliance of so warlike an emperor. 30 He attacked the Isauri- 
ans in their rnountains, besieged and took several of their 
strongest castles,31 and flattered himself that he had forever 
suppressed a domestic foe, whose independenee so deeply 
wounded the majesty of the empire. The troubles excited 
by the usurper Firmus in the Upper Egypt had never been 
perfectly appeased, and the eities of Ptolemais and Coptos, 
fortified by the alliallee of the Blenu11yes, still maintained an 
obscure rebellion. The chastisement of those eities, and of 
their auxiliaries the savages of the South, is said to have 
alarmed the court of Persia,32 and the Great King sued in 
vain for the friendship of Probus. 1\lost of the exploits which 
distinguished his reign were achieved by the personal valor 
and conduct of the elnperor, insomuch that the writer of his 
life expresses some an1azement how, in so short a time, a 
single n1an could be present in so many distant wars. The 
remaining actions he intrusted to the care of his lieutenants, 
the judicious choice of whom forms no inconsiderable part 
of his glory. Carus, Diocletian, l\1aximian, Constantius, Gale- 
rius, Asclepiodätus, Annibalianus, and a crowd of other chiefs, 
who afterwards ascended or supported the throne, were trained 
t
 arms in the severe school of Aurelian and Probus. 33 
But the most important service which Probus rendered to 
the republic was the deliverance of Gaul, and the recovery of 


29 The date and duration of the reign of Pl"obus are vef)" correctly 
ascortained by Cardinal K oris in his learned work, De Epochis Syro- 
1\Iacedonum, p. 96-105. .A. passage of Eusebius connects the second 
year of Probus with the æras of several of the Syrian citics. 
3U V opiscus in Hi::;t. August. p. 239. 
31 Zosimus (1. i. p. 62-(5) tells us a vcry long and trifling story 
of Lycius, the Isaurian robber. 
32 Zosim. 1. i. p. 65. V opi"cus in IIist. August. p. 239, 240. :But 
it seems incredible that the defcat of thc savages of Æthiopia could 
nffect the Persian monarch. 
33 Besides these well-known chiefs, scveral others are named by 
V opiscus, (Hi;:;t. August. p. 2-1-1,) whosc actions hayc not reached our 
knowledge. 
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;eventy nourishing cit.ies oppressed by the barbarians of Ger- 
many, who, since the death of Aurelian, had ravaged that grc:1t 
province with impunity.34 Arnong the various multitude ofth080 
fierce invaders we ulay distinguish, with some degree of clear 
ness, three great armies, or rather nations, success
ve]y van 
quished by the valor of Probus. He drove back the Frank
 
ink their morasses; a descriptive circumstance from whence 
we rnay infer, that the confederacy known by the 111anly 
appellation of Free, already oceupied the flat mLlritirne 
country, intersected and almost overflown by the stagnating 
,\ aters of the Rhine, and that several tribes of the Frisians 
and Batavians had acceded to their alliance. lIe vanquished 
the Burgundians, a considerable people of the Vandalic racc.* 
They had wandered in quest of booty from the Lanks of the 
Oder to those of the Seine. They esteerned themselves suf- 
ficiently fortunate to purchase, by the restitution of all their 
booty, the permission of an undisturbed retreat. They at- 
tempted to elude that article of the treaty. Their punishment 
was immediate and tcrrible. 35 But of all the invaders of Gaul, 
the most formidable were the Lygians, a distant people, who 
reigned over a wide domain on the frontiers of Poland and 
Silesia. 36 In the Lygian nation, the Arii held the first rank 


34 See the Cæsars of Julian, and lIist. August. p. 238, 240, 
4I. 
35 Zosimus, 1. i. p. 62. HÜ,t. August. p. 240. )Jut the latter sup- 
poses the punishment inflicted with the consent of their kings: if 
so, it was partial, like the offence. 
36 See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, 1. iii. l')tolemy places in thcir 
country the city of Calisia, probably Calish in Silcsia. t 


* It was only under the emperors Diocletian and Maximian, that the 
TIurgundians, in concert with the Alcmanni, invaded the interior of Gaul: 
under the reign of Probus, they did no more than pass the river which 
separated them from the Roman Empire: they were repelled. Gatterer 
presumes that this river was the Danube; a passage ill Zosimus appears 
to me rather to indicate the Rhine. Z05. 1. i. p. 37, edit. H. Etienne, 1,1,81. 
-G. 
On the ori
in of the TIurgundians may be consulted Malte Emn, Geo
r. 
,'i. p. 306, (edit. 1831,) who observes that all the n
mains of the Burgun- 
dian language indicate that they spoke a Gothic dialect. - 
f. 
t Luden (yol. ii. õOl) supposes that these A()yiwvaL have been erroneously 
identified with the Lygii of Tacitus. Perhaps one fertile source of mis- 
takes has been, that the Romans have turned appellations into national 
names. Malte Bruu observes of the Lygii, "that their name appears Scla.- 
,'onian, and signifies' inhabitants of plains;' they are probabl}" the Lii'ches 
of the micldle a
es, and the ancestors of the Poles. 'Ve fiud amOl}lT the 
Arii the worship 
f the two t,
in R,ods kn
wn in the Sclavian mythol
gy." 
J\Ialte Brun, yol. 1. p. 278, (edIt. 1831.) - ,,-\I. 
. But compare 
chafarik, Slawische Alterthomer, 1, p. 406. They were DC 
German or KeltJsh descent, occupyinO" the 'Vendish (or Slaviall) ùistl'ict 
Luh)'. -!II. 184
. 0 .. 
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by dIPir numbers and fierceness. "The Arii" (it IS thus 
that thf'Y are described by the energy of Tacitus) "study to 
improve by art and circmllstances the innate terrors of theil 
barbarism. Their shields are black, their bodies are painted 
black. They choose for the combat the darkest hour of the 
night. Their host advances, covered as it were with a funeral 
shade; 37 nor do they often find an enemy capable of sustain- 
ing so strange and infernal an aspect. Of all our senses, the 
eyes are the first vanquished in battle." 38 Yet the arms and 
discipline of the Romans easily discOlnfited these horrid phan- 
toms. The Lygii were defeated in a general engagement 
and Semno, the Inost renowned of their chiefs, fell alive into 
the 1m uds of Probus. That prudp.nt emperor, unwilling tc 
reduce a brave people to despair, granted them an honorable- 
capitulation, and permitted theln to return in safety to theit 
native country. But the losses which they suffered in the 
Inarch, the battle, find the retreat, broke the power of thE 
nation: nor is the Lygian name ever repeated in the history 
either of Germany or of the empire. The deliverance of 
Gaul is reported to have cost the lives of four hundred thou- 
sand of the invaders; a work of labor to the Romans, and of 
expense to the emperor., who gave a piece of gold for the 
head of every barbarian. 39 But as the fame of warriors is 
built on the destruction of human kind, we may natural1y 
suspect, that the sanguinary account was multiplied by the 
avarice of the soldiers, and accepted without any very severe 
examination by the liberal vanity of Probus. 
Since the expedition of l\laximin., the Roman generals had 
confined their ambition to a Jefensive war against the nations 
of Germany., who perpetua Ily pressed on the frontiers of the 
empire. The more daring Probus pursuerl his Gallic victoriefo:, 
pa
sed the Rhine, and Jisplayed his invincible eagles on the 
banks of the Elbe and the Necker. He was fully con,.inced 
that norhing could reconcile the minds of the barbarians to 
peace, unless they experienced, in thf'ir own country, the 
calamities of war. Genl)any, exhausted by the ill succe
s of 
the last emigration., \vas astonished by his presence. Nine 
of the most considerable princes l'cpaired to his camp, and fell 


37 Feralis umbra, is the expression of Tacitus: it is surely a "ery 
hold one. 
3
 l'acit. Germania, (c. 43.) 
39 Vopiscus in lIist. August. p. 238. 
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trate at his feet. Such a treaty was humbly received by 
the Germans, as it pleased the conqueror to dictate. He ex- 
acted a strict restitution of the etlècts and captives which they 
had carriéd away from the provinces; and obliged their own 
magis:rates to punish the more obstinate robbers ,vho pre- 
sumed to detain any part of the spoil. A considerable tribute 
of corn, cattle, and horses, the only wcalth of barbarians, was 
reserved for the use of the garrisons which Probus established 
on the limits of their territory. He even entertained ,:;ome 
thoughts of compelling the Germans to relinquish the cÀercise 
of arms, and to trust their diflèrences to the justice, their safe- 
ty to the power, of Rome. To accomp\jsh these salutary 
ends, the constant residence of an Imperial governor, sup- 
ported by a numerous anny, was indispensably requisite. 
Probus therefore judged it more expedient to defer the exe- 
cution of so great a design; which was indeed rather of 
specious than solid utility.4u Had Germany been reduced 
into the state of a province, the Romans, with immense labor 
and expense, wou!tl have acquired only a more extensi".c 
bounda.'y to defend against the fiercer and 1110re active barba- 
rians of Scythia. 
Instead o'f reducing the warlike natives of Germany to the 
condition of subjects, Probus contented himself with the hum- 
ble expedient of raising a bulwark against their inroads. The 
country which now forHls the circle of Swabia had been left 
desert in the age of Augustus by the emigration of its ancient 
inhabitants. 41 The fertility of the soil soon attracted a ncw 
colony from the adjacent pmvinccs of Gaul. Crowds of ad- 
venturers, of a roving temper and of desperate fortÜnes, 
occupied the doubtful possession, and acknowledged, by the 
paymcnt of' tithes, the majesty of the empire:t:J To protect 
these new subjects, a line of frontier garrisons was gradually 
extended from the. Rhine to the Danube. About the reign of 
Hadrian, when that rnode õf defence began to be pra
tised, 
these garrisons were connected and covered by a strong 


4U lIist. August. p. 238, 239. V opiscus quotes a lettl;f from the 
Jmperor to the senate, in which he mentions his ùesigH of reducing 
Germany into a province, 
41 Strabo, I. vii. According to VelleiU';; Paterculus, 0 1 . 108,) 
Iar- 
oboduus ìed hid 
Iarcomanni into Bohemia; Cluverius (German. 
Alltiq. iii. 8) proves that it was from Swabia. 
42 These settlers, from the payment of tithes, wer
 denominated 
Decuma(es. Tacit. Gcrmania, c. 29. 
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intrenchment of trees and palisades. In the plaee of so 
de 
a bulwark, tne emperor Probus eonstructed a stone wall J a 
considerable height, and strengthened it by towers at C(hiVe- 
ment distances. From the neighborhood of Newstadt and 
Rutisbon on the Danube, it stretched across hills, vaEeys, 
-hoers, and morasses, as far as \Vimpfen on the Necker
 and 
at length tern1inated on the banks of the Rhine, after a wind- 
ing course of near two hundred miles. 43 This important 
barrier, uniting the two mighty streams that protected the 
provinces of Europe, seemed to fill up the vacant f'lpace 
through which the barbarians, and particularly the Alemanni, 
could penetrate with the greatest facility into the heart c,f the 
empire. But the experience of the world, from China to 
Britain, has exposed the vain attempt of fortifying a'lY exten- 
sive tract of country.44 An active enemy, who Cun select 
and vary his points of attack, must, in the end, discover 
some feeble spot, or some unguarded mOlnent. The strength, 
as well as the attention, of the defenders is divided; and such 
are the blind effects of terror on the firmest troops, that a 
line broken in a single place is ahnost instantly deserted. 
The fate of the wall which Probus erected may confirm the 
general observation. \Vithin a few years after his death, it 
was overthrown by the Alemanni. Its scattered ruins, uni- 
versaIJy aseriLed to the power of the Dæmon, now serve 
only to excite the wonder of the Swabian peasant. 


43 See notes de 'IAbbé de ]a Bleteric à la Germanie de Tacite, p. 
133. His account of the ,,'all is chiefly borrowed (as he says himself) 
from the Al-satia lllustrata of Schæpfiin. 
44 See Recherches sur les Chinois et les Egyptiens, tom. ii. p. 81 
-102. Thc anonymous author is well acquainted with the globe in 
general, and with Germany in particular: with regard to the latter, 
he quotes a work of 1\1. Hanselman; but he seems to confound the 
wall of Probus, designed against the Alemanni, with the fortifica- 
tion of the !\Iattiaci, constructed in the ncighborhood of Frankfort 
against the Catti." 


* De Pauw is well known to haye been the author of this work, as of 
the llecherches sur les Amerieains before quoted. The judgment of 111. 
Remusat on this writer is in a very different, I fear a juster tone. Qual1ù 
au lieu de rechercheI', d'examiner, d'étudier, on se borne, comme cet ('crÌ. 
vain, à juger, à pronollcer, à decider, sans connoìtre ni l'histoire, ni les 
langues, sans recourir aux sources, sans même se doutcr de leur exi
tence, 
on peut en imposer pendant quelque temps à des lecteurs pr('yenus ou peu 
. instruits; mais Ie mepris qui ne manque guère de succéder à cet engouement 
fait bientôt justice de ces assertions hazardées, et eUes retombent dan
 
l'oubli d'autant l)lus promptement, qu'elles ont été posées ,1\ee plus de 
-::onfiance ou de témérité. Sur les I.a.ngu.es Tarta.res, p. 231. - )1. 
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Al110ng the useful conditions of peace imposed by Probus 
on the vanquished nations of Germany, was the obligation of 
supplying the Roman army with sixteen thousand recruits, the 
bravest and rnost robust of their youth. The emperor dis- 
persed them thrfmgh alJ the provinces, and distribu:ed this 
dangerous reënforccment, in small bands of fifty or sixty each, 
among the national troops; judiciously observing, that the aid 
which the republic derived from the barbarians should be felt 
but not seen. 45 Their aid was now becOIne necessary. The 
feeble elegance of Italy and the internal provinces could no 
longer support the weight of arn1S. The hardy frontiers of 
the Rhine and Danube still produçed minds and bodies equal 
to the labors of the cmnp; but a perpetual series of wars 
had gradually diminished their numbers. The infrequency of 
marriage, and the ruin of agriculture, affected the principles 
of population, and not only destroyed the strength of the 
present, but intercepted the hope of future, generations. Tho 
wisdom of Probus embraced a great and beneficial plan of 
replenishing the exhausted frontiers, by new colonies of 
captive or fugitive barbarians, on whom he bestowed lands, 
cattle, instruments of husbandry, and every encouragen1ent 
that might engage them to educate a race of soldiers for the 
service of the reþublic. Into Britain, and most probably into 
Cambridgeshire,46 he transported a considerable body of Van- 
daIs. The impossibility of an escape reconciled them to their 
situation, and in the subsequent troubles of that island, they 
approved themselves the most faithful servants of the state. 47 
Great numbers of Franks and Gepidæ were settled on the 
banks of the Danube and the Rhine. A hundred thousand 
.Bastarnæ, expelled from their own country, cheerfuIJy accepted 
an establishment in Thrace, and soon imbibed the Inanners 
and sentiments of Roman subjects. 413 But the expectations of 
Probus were too often disappointed. The impatience and idle- 
ness of the barbarians could ill brook the slow labors of 


45 lIe distributed about fifty or sixty barbarians to a Numerus, a3 
it ,vas thcn calleel, a col"1>s with whose established numbcl' we are not 
exactly acquainted. 
46 Camden's Britannia, Intl'oc1uction, p. 136; but he speaks from a 
very doubtful conjecture. 
47 Zosimus, 1. i. p. 62. ..\.ccording to Y opiscus, another body of 
Vandals was less fa.ithful. 
48 lEst. August. p. 240. They were probably ('xpellecl by tho 
Goths. Zosim. 1. i. p. 66. 
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agricultur
. Their unconquerable love of freedom, rising 
against despotism, provoked them into hasty rebellions, alike 
fata I to themselves and to the provinces; 49 nor could these 
artificial supplies, however repeated by succeeding emperors, 
restore the important limit of Gaul and Illyriculll to its ancient 
and native vigol'. 
('f all the barbarians who abandoned their new settlempnts, 
and disturbed the public tranquillity, a very small number 
returned to their own country. For a short season they might 
wandel' in arms through the empire; but in the end they were 
surely destroyed by the power of a warlike emperor. The 
successful rashness of a party of Franks was attended, how- 
ever, with such memorable consequences, that it ought not to 
be passed unnoticed. They had been established, by Probus, 
on the sea-coast of Pontus, with a view of strengthening the 
frontier against the inroaùs of the Alani. A fleet stationed in 
one of tl
e harbors of the Euxine fell into the hands of the 
Franks; and they resolved, through unknown seas, to explore 
their way from the mouth of the Phasis to that of the Rhine. 
rrhey easily escaped through the Bosphorus and the I-IcIles.. 
pont, and cruising along the l\lediterranean, indulged their 
appetite for revenge and plunder by frequent descents on the 
unsuspecting shores of Asia, Greece, and Africa. The opu- 
lent city of Syracuse, in whose port the navies of Athens and 
Carthage had formerly been sunk, was sacked by a handful 
of barbarians, who Inassacred the greatest part of the trembling 
inhabitants. From the Island of Sicily, the Franks proceeded 
to the columns of Hercules, trusted themsel:ves to the ocean, 
coastcd round Spain and Gaul, and steering their triumphant 
course through the British Channel, at length finished their 
surprising voyage, by landing in safety on the Batavian or 
Frisian shores. 5o The example of their success, instructing 
their countrymen to conceive the advantages and to despise 
the dangers of the sea, pointed out to their enterprising spirit 
a new road to wealth and glory. 
Notwithstanding the vigilance and activity of Probus, it was 
almost impossible that he could at once contain in obedience 
every part of his wide-extended dominions. The barbarians, 
who broke their chains, had seized the favorable opportunity 
':)f a domestic war. \Yhen the ernperor marched to the re- 


49 lEst. August. p. 2.10. 
60 Pancgp'. Vet. Y. 18. Zosimus,1. i. p. 66. 
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lief of Gaul, he devolved the command of the East on Ratúf e 
ninus. That general, a InDl1 of merit and experience, W:lS 
driven into rebellion by the absence of his sovereign. fh
 
levity of the Alexandrian people, the pressing instances ot \Ii 
fnends, and his own fears; but from the moment of his 
( 
vation, he never entertDined a hope of empire, or even of 
life. '" Alas!" he said, " the republic has lost a useful 
(: 1. 
vant, and the rashness of an hour has destroyed the servicm:' ( 
Hlany years. You know not," continued he, "the misery uf 
sovereign power; a sword is perpetually suspended over c... 
head. \\Te dread our very guards, \ve distrust our companion: 
The choice of action or of repose is no longer in our dif:l 
position, nor is there any age, or character, or conduct, that 
can protect us from the censure of envy. In thus exalting me 
to the throne, you have doomed me to a life of cares, and to 
an untimely fate. . The only consolation which remains is, the 
assurance that I shall not fall a]one." 51 But as the former 
part of his prediction was verified by the victor'y, so the latter 
was disappointed by the clemency, of Probus. That anliable 
prince" attempted even to save the unhappy Saturninus from 
tbe fury of the soldiers. He had more than once solicited the 
usurper himself to place some confidence in the mercy of a 
sovereign who so highly esteemed his character, that he had 
puni
hed, as a malicious informer, the first who related the 
improbable news of his defection. 52 Saturninus might, per- 
haps, have embraced the generous offer, had he not been re- 
strained by the obstinate distrust of his adherents. Their guilt 
was deepel., and their hopes rnore sanguine, than those of their 
experienced leader. 
The revolt of Saturninus was scarcely extinguished in the 
East, before new troubles were excited in the 'Vest, by the 
rebellion of Bonoslls and Proculus, in Gaul. The most dis- 
tinguished merit of those two officers was their respective 
prowess, of the one in the combats of Bacchus, of the other 
in those of Y cuus, 53 yet neither of them was destitute of 


6J Y opiscus in JIist. August. p. 2.15, 246. The unfortunate orator 
had studied rhetoric at Carthage; and was therefore more probably a 
:Moor (Zosim. 1. i. p. GO) than. a Gaul, as Y opiscus calls him. 
62 Zonoras, 1. xii. p. 638. 
63 A. very surprising instance is recorded of the prowess of Procue 
Ius. He had taken one hundred Sarmatian virgins. The rest of the 
story he must relate in his own language: "Ex his unâ nocte de. 
YOLo I. 33 
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courage and capacity, and both sustained, with honor, the au. 
gust character which the fear of punishment had engaged 
thenl to assume, tiU they sunk at length beneath the superior 
genius of Probus. He used the victory with his accustorned 
Inodcration, and spared the fortunes as well as the lives of 
their innocent famil.ies. 54 
The arms of Probus had now suppressed aU the foreign and 
domestic enemies of the state. !lis mild but steady ad mini". 
tration confinned the reëstablishment of the public tranquil- 
Jity; nor ,vas there left in the provinces a hostile barbarian, a 
tyrant, or even a robber to revive the memory of past disor- 
ders. It was time that the emperor should revisit Rome, and 
celebrate his own glory and the general happiness. The tri- 
umph due to the valor of Probus. was conducted with a mag- 
nificence suitable to his fortune, and the people who had so 
lately admired the trophies of Aurelian, gazed with equal 
pleasure on those of his heroic successor. 55 vVe cannot, on 
this occasion, forget the desperate courage of about fourscore 
gladiators, reserved, with near six hundred others, for the 
inhuman sports of the amphitheatre. Disdaining to shed their 
blood for the amuseInent of the populace, they kiUed their 
keepers, bt'oke from the place of their confinement, and filled 
the streets of Rome with blood and confusion. After an ob. 
stinate resistance, they were overpowered and cut in pieces by 
the regular forces; but they obtained at least an honorable 
death, and the satisfaction of a just revenge. 56 - 
The Inilitary discipline which reigned in the earors of Pro. 
bus was less cruel than that of Aurelian, but it was equally 
}.igid find exact. The latter had punished the irregularities of 
the soldiers with unrelenting severity, the former prevented 
them by employing the legions in constant and useful labors. 
vVhen Probus commanded in Egypt, he executed many con. 
siderable works for the splendor and benefit of that rich coun. 
try. '1'he navigation of the Nile, so important to Rome itself, 
was improved; and tmnples, buildings, porticos, and palaces, 
cern inivi; omncs tamen, quod in me erat, mulieres intra dies quin- 
decim reddidi." V opiscus in IIist. August. p. 246. 
M Proeulus, who was a native of Albengue, on the Genoese coast, 
armed two thousand of his own slav('s. IIis riches were great, but 
they were acquired by robbery. It was afterwards a saying of his 
family, sibi nOll placere esse vel principes vel lakonea. Y OI)iscus 
in Rist. August. p. 247. 
65 IIist. August. p. 240. 
118 Zo
im. 1. i. p. 66. 
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were constructed by the hands of the soldiers, who acted by 
turns as architects, as engineers, and as husbanùmen.5 7 It 
was reporteù of I-Iannibal, that, in order to preserve his troops 
fl'0111 the dangerous te1I1Ptations of idleness, he had obliged 
them to fonn largo plantations of olive-trees along the coast 
of 1\frica. 58 From a similar principle, Probus exerci
eù his 
legions in covering with rich vineyards the hills of Gaul and 
Pannonia, and two considerable spots are llescribed, which 
were entirely dug and planted by 111ilitary labor/)9 One of 
these, known under the name of i\Iount Almo, was situated 
near Sirmium, the country where Probus was born, for which 
he ever retained a partial affection, anù whose gratitude he 
endeavored to secure, by converting into tillage a large and 
unhealthy tract of lnarshy ground. An army thus employed 
constituted perhaps the most useful, as well as the bravest, 
portion of Roman subjccts. 
But in the prosecution òf a favorite scheme, the best of 
Inen, satisfied with the rectitude of their intentions, are sub- 
ject to forget the bounds of J110deration; nor did Probus him- 
self sufli.ciently consult the patience and disposition of his 
fierce legionaries. 6o The dangers of the military profession 
Rcem only to be compensated by a life of pleasure and idle- 
ness; hut if the duties of the soldier are incessantly aggra- 
vatcd by the labors of the peasant, he will at last sink under 
the int01erable burden, or shake it off with indignation. The 
imprudence of Probus is said to have inflamed the discontent 
of his troops. l\Iore attentive to the interests of mankind 
than to those of the army, he expressed the vain hope, that, 
by the establishment of universal peace, he should soon abol- 
ish the necessity of a standing and 111erCcnary force. 61 The 


57 lIist. August. p. 236. 
58 
\.urel. Victor. in Probe nut the policy of IIannibal, unnoticed 
by any more ancient writer, is irreconcilable with the histary of hig 
life. He left Africa whea he was nine years old, returnC'd to it when 
he was forty-five, and immediately lost "hi;:; army Ül the decisive bat- 
tle of Zamn.. Livius, xxx. 
7. 
i9 Hist. August. p. 24:0. Eutrop. ix. 17. Aurel. Yictor. in Probe 
Victor Junior. lIe revoked the prohibition of Domitian, and granted 
a general permission of planting vines to the Gauls, the Britons, and 
the Pannonian:;. 
GO Julian bestows a severe, and indeed excessive, censure on the 
rigor of Probus, who, ag he thinks, almost dc.;;erved his fate. 
(,1 Y opiscus in Hi:5t. August. p. 241. ]Ie lavi<:hcs on thi3 idle hope 
n large stock of very foolish elocluenee. 
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unguarded e.xpression provC'd fatal to hin). In one of the 
hottest days of summer, as he sererely urged the unwhole 
some labor of draining the marshes of SirmiUlTI, the soldiers 
impatient of fatigue, on a sudden threw down thcir tools 
grasped their arms, anù broke out into a furious m:utiny. The 
emperor, conscious of his danger, took refuge in a lofty tower, 
constructed for the purpose of surveying the progress of the 
work. li2 rThe tower was instantly forced, and a thousand 
swords were plunged at once into the bosom of the unfor- 
tunate Probus. 'fhe ragc of the troops subsided as soon as 
it had been gratifieù. 'They then lamented their fatal rash- 
ncss, forgot the severity of thc emperor, whom they had mas- 
sacrcd, and hastened to perpetuate, by an honorable 1110nu- 
Inent, the memory of his virtues and victories.63 
'Vhen the legions had indulged their grief and repentance 
for the death of Probus, their unanimous consent declared 
Carus, his Prætorian præfect, the most deserving of the Impe- 
rial throne. Every circumstance that relates to this prince 
appears of a mixed and doubtful nature. He gloried in the 
title of Roman Citizen; and affected to compare the purity of 
!tis blood with the foreign and even barbarous origin of the 
preceding emperors; yet the most inquisitive of his contem- 
ponlries, very far from admitting his claim, have variously 
deduced his own birth, or that of his parents, from Illyricum, 
from Gaul, or from Africa.6 4 Though a soldier, he had re- 
ceived a learncd education; though a senator, he was invcsted 
with the first dignity of the army; and in an age when the 
civil and military professions began to be irrecoverably sep- 
arated from eaeh other, they were united in the person of 
Caruso Notwithstanding the severe justice which he excr- 
ci'3ed against the assassins of Probus, to whose favOl and 
esteem he was highly indebted, he could not eseape the sus- 
picion of being accessory to a deed from whence he derived 
the principal advantage. He enjoyed, at least, before his ele- 


62 Turds ferrata. It seems to have been a movable tower, and 
cased with iron. 
63 Probus, et vere probus situs est; Victor omnium. gentium Ear- 
bararum; victor etiam tyrannorum. . 
6-1 Yet all this may be conciliated. lIe was born at N' arbonne in 
Illyricum, confounded by Eutropius with the more famous city of 
that name in Gaul. His father might be an African, and his mother 
a noble Rom an. Carus himself 'was educated in the calJîtal. 
C() 
Scaliger, Animacl version. ad Euseb. Chron. p. 241. 
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vation, an acknowledged character or virtue anù abilities; 65 
but his austere temper insensibly degenerated into lTIOrOSeness 
and cruelty; anù the imperfect writers of his life almost 
hesitate whether they shall not rank him in the number of 
Roman tyrants. Gû \Vhen Carns assmned the purple, he was 
about sixty years of age, and his two sons, Cal'inus and N u- 
merian, had already attaineù the season of manhoodß7 
The authority of the senate expired with Probus; nor was 
the repentance of the soldiers displayed by the same dutiful 
regard for the civil power, which they had testified after the 
unfortunate death of Aurelian. The election of Carns was 
decided without expecting the approbation of the senate, and 
the new emperor contented hinlself with announcing, in a 
cold and stately epistle, that he had ascended the vacant 
throne.6 8 A behavior so very opposite to that of his amiable 
predecessor afforded no favorable presage of the new reign: 
and tbe Romans, deprived of power and freeùom, asserted 
their privilege of licentious murmurs.ö 9 The voice of con- 
gratulation and flattery ,vas not, however, silent; and we may 
stiU peruse, with pleasure and contempt, an eclogue, which 
was composed an the accession of the emperor Caruso Two 
shepherds, avoiding the noontiùe heat, retire into the cave of 
Faunus. On a spreading beech they discover some recent 
characters. The rural deity had descrihed, in prophetic 
verses, the felicity promised to the empire under the reign of 
so great a prince. Faul1us hails the approach of that hero, 
who, receiving on his shoulders the sinking weight of the 
Roman world, shall eÀtinguish war and faction, and' once 
again restore the innocence and security of the golden agc. 70 
It is lnore than probable, that these elegant trifles never 


65 Probus had requested of the senate an equestrian statue ancl a 
marble palace, at the public expenie, as a just recompense of the sin- 
gular merit of Carns. V opiscus in JIist. August. p. 249. 
GG VOI;iscus in JIist. August. p. 212, 249. Julian excluJes the 
emperor Carus and both his srms from the banquet of the Cæsars. 
G7 John 
Ialala, tom. i. p. <101. But the authority of that ignorant 
Greek i.s very sli
ht. lIe ridiculously derives from Carus the city 
of Carrhæ, and the province of Caria, the latter of which is men- 
tioned bv llomer. 
G9 JIist. August. p. 24!). Carus congratulated the senate, that one 
of their own order '\-vas made emperor. 
69 JIist. August. p. 242. 
";0 See the first eclogue of Calphurnius. The design of it is pre- 
('.n'Nl hv Fontenelle to that of Virgil's l}ollio. See tom. iü. p. 118. 
33* 
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rellch
tl the cars of a veteran general, who, with the conscut 
of the legions, was preparing to execute the long-sllspcndf'd 
(ksign of the Persian war. Before his departure for this dis- 
tant e:.:pedition, Carus conferred on his two sons, Carinus and 
Numcrian, the title of Cæsar, and investing the former with 
almost an equal share of the Imperial power, directed the 
young prince, first to suppress some trou bIes which had arisen 
in Gaul, and afterwarùs to fix the seat of his residence at 
Rome, and to assume the govermnent of the 'Vestern prov- 
incps.Îl The safety of lìlyricum was confirmed by a nwmo- 
rable defeat of the Sarmatians; sixteen thousand of tliose 
barbarians remained on the field of battle, and the number of 
captives amounted to twenty thousand. The old emperor, 
animated with the fan1e and prospect of victory, pursued his 
111arch, in the 111idst of winter, through the eOl1ntriC's of Thrace 
and Asia :Minor, and at length, with his younger son, Nmne- 
rian, arrived on the confines of the Persian lTlOnarchy. There, 
encamping on the sun1mit of a lofty mountain, he pointed out 
to his troops the opulence and luxury of the enemy whom they 
were about to invade. 
The successor of Artaxerxes,* .Varanes, or Bahram, though 
he had subdued the Segestans, one of the most warlike natiuns 
of Upper Asia?
 was alarmed at the approach of the Romans, 
and endeavored to retard their progress by a negotiation of 


71 IIist. August. p. 333. Eutropius, ix. 18. Pagi, Annal. 
72 Agathias, 1. iv. p. 135. 'Ve find one of his sayings in the Bib- 
liothèquc Orientale of 
1. d'I-Icrbelot. "The definitioll of humanity 
includes all other virtues." t 


.. 


*' Three monarchs h
d intervened, Sapor, (Shahpour,) Hormisdas, (Hor- 
mooz,) Y m'anes or Baharam the l"irst. -.1\l. 
t The manner in which his life was sayed by the Chief Pontiff from a 
conspiracy of his nobles, is as remarkable as his saying. "By the adyice 
(of the Pontitf) all the nobles absented themselves from court. The king 
wandered through his palace alone. He saw no one; all was silencü 
around. He became alarmed and distressed. At last the Chief Pontitl" 

ppeared, and bowed his head in apparent mis{'rr, but spoke not a word. 
The king entreated him to declare what had happened. The ,-irtuous man 
boldly r
lated all that had passed, and conjured. Bahram, in the name of 
his glorious ancestors, to chan
e his conduct and save him
elf from 
destruction. The king was much moved, professed himself mo
t penitent, 
arid said he was resolved his future life should prove his sincerity. The 
overioved High Priest, delighted at this success, made a signal, at "hich 
all tbè nobles and attendants were in an instant, as if by magic, in their 
usual places. The monarch now perceived that only one opinion pre' ailed 
on his past conduct, lIe repeaf:ed therefore to his nobles all he had said 
tn the Chief Pontiff, and his future l'eign was unstained by cruelty or 
oppression." l\hlcolm. s rersia, i. 79. -l\1. 
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peace. His ambassadors entered tho camp about sunset, at 
the time when the troops were satisfying th4"
lr hunger with a 
frugal repast. The Persians expressed theiT desire of being 
introduced to the presence of the Roman empercr. They 
were at length conducted to a soldier, who was 8:Jated on the 
grass. A piece of stale bacon and a few harJ pl= d
 composed 
his supper. A coarse wooHen garment of ptlrple was the only 
circumstance that announced his dignity. Tha conference 
was conducted with the same disregard of courtly elegance. 
Carus, taking off a cap which he wore to cO.lceal his baldness, 
assured the ambassadors, that, unless their master acknowl- 
edged the superiority of Rome, he woulJ speedily render 
Persia as naked of trees as his own head was destitute of 
hair. 73 Notwithstanding some traces of art and preparation, 
we may discover in this scene the Inanners of Carus, and the 
severe simplicity which the martial princes, who succeeded 
Gallienus, had al ready restored in the Roman camps. Tho 
rninisters of the Great King trembled and retired. 
The threats of Carus were not without effect. He ravaged 
l\Iesopotamia, cut in pieces whatever opposed his rassase, 
made himself master of the great cities of Seleu
ia and 
Ctesiphon, (which seemed to have surrendered without resist- 
ance,) and carried his victorious arms beyond the Tigris.7 4 
lie had seized the fa \Torablc moment for an invasie,n. The 
Persian councils were distracted by domestic factions, and the 
greater part of their forces were detained on the frontiers of 
India. Rome and the East received with transport the news 
of such in1portant advantages. Flattery and hope painted, in 
the 1110st lively colors, the fall of Persia, the conquest of 
.t..1\rabia, the submission of Egypt, and a lasting deliverance 
from the inroads of the Scythian nations. 75 But the reign of 


73 Syncsius tells this story of Carinus; and it is much more natural 
to understand it of Carus, than (as Petavius and Tillemont choose to 
do) of Pro bus. 
74 V opiscus in Rist. August. p. 250. Eutropius, ix. 18. The two 
Victors. 
75 To the Persian. -.rictory of Carus I refer the dialogue of the 
rldlopatris, which has so long been an object of dispute among the 
learned. But to expl
in an(l justify my opinion, would require a 
di::5sertation. · 


· Niebuhr, in the new edition of the Byzantine Historians, (vol. xi.,) has 
boldly assigned the Philopatris to the tenth century, and to the reign of 
Nic('phoru5 Phocas. An opinion 60 decisively pronounced by Niebuhr 
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f arus was destined to expose the vanity of preòictions. They 
'\\ el
e s
arceJy uttered before they were contradicted by his 
Jeath; an event attended with such ambiguous circumstances, 
t 1 !(lt it may be reIated in a letter from his own secretary to the 
IJræfect of the city. " Carus," says he, "our dearest empew 
ror, was confined by sickness to his bed, when a furious tern 
pest arose in the camp. The darkness which overspread the 
sky was so thick, that we could no longer distinguish each 
other; and the incessant flashes of lightning took from us the 
knowledge of all that passed in the general confusion. home- 
Jiately after the lllost violent clap of thunder, we heard a 
sudden cry that the ernperor was dead; and it soon appeared, 
that his chamberlains, in a J'age of grief, had set fire to the 
royal pavilion; a circumstance which gave }'ise to the report 
that Carus was killed by lightning. But, as far as \ve have 
been able to investigate the truth, his death was the natural 
effect of his disorder." 76 
The vacancy of the throne was not productive of any dis- 
turbance. The ambition of the aspiring generals was checked 
by their natural fears, and young N un1erian, with his absent 
brother Carinus, were unanimously acknowledged as Roman 
emperors. The public expected that the successor of Carus 
,,,"ould pursue his father's footsteps, and, without allowing the 
Persians to recover frOln their consternation, would advance 
sword in hand to the palaces of Susa and Ecbatana. 77 But 
the legions, however strong in numbers and disciplin
, were 


76 lEst. August. p. 250. Yat Eutropius, Fcstlls, Rufus, the t" 0 
Victors, J erOffif', Sidonius Apollinaris, SYIlccllus, a.nd Zonaras, all 
ascribe the death of Carns to lightning. 
77 See N cmcsian. Cynegeticon, v. 71, &c. 


and favorably received by Hase, the learned editor of r,eo Dhconus, COlIl- 
mands respectful consiùeration. Ðut the whole tone of the work appears 
to mc altogether inconsistent with any period in which philosophy did not 
stand, as it were, on some ground of equality with Christianity. The 
doctrine of the Trinity is sarcasticaUy introduccd mther as thp strange 
(loctrine of a new religion, than the established tenet of a faith universally 
prevalcnt. The argument, adopted from Sohmus, concerning the formula 
of the procession of the Holy Ghost, is uttcr1y w01'thless, as it is a mere 
quotation in the words of th<;> Gospel of St. John, xv. 2G. The only argu- 
ment of any value is the historic one, from the allusion to the recent 
\-iolation of many virgins in the Island of CrE'tc. But neither is the lan- 
guage of Xiebuhr quite accurate, nor }1Ís refercnce to the Acroases of 
Theodosius satisfactory. 'Vhen, then, could this occurrence take place? 
\Vhy not in the devastation of the island by the Gothic pirates, during 
the reign of Claudius. lIist. Aug. in Claud 1). 8U. edit. Yar. Lugd. Eat. 
1661. - M. 
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dismayed by the most abject superstition. Notwithstanding 
all the ar
s that were practised to disguise the manner of the 
late emperor's death, it was found impossible to remove the 
opinion of'the multitude, anù the power of opinion is irresisti- 
ble. Places or persons struck with lightning were considered 
by the anci8nts \\ ith pions horror, as singularly devoted to the 
\\i1'ath of Heaven. 78 An oracle was remembered, which 
marked the River Tigris as the fatal boundary of the Roman 
arms. The troops, ten'ifiec] with the fate of Carns and with 
their own danger, called aloud on young N umerian to obey 
the will of the gods, and to lead thel11 away from this inaus- 
picious scene of war. The feeble en1peror was unable to 
subdue their obstinate prejudice, anù the Persians wondered 
at the unexpected retreat of a victorious enenly.Î9 
The intellif!ence of the mysterious fate of the late emperor 
was soon carried from the frontiers of Persia to Rome; anù 
tlw senate, as well as the provinces, congratulated the acces- 
sion of the sons of Caruso These fortunate youths were 
strangei's, however, to that conscious superiOl'ity, either of birth 
or of merit, which can alone render the possession of a throne 
easy, anù as it were natural. Born and educated in a private 
station, the eJection of their father raised them. at once to the 
rank of princes; and his death, which happened about six- 
teen months afterwards, left them the unexpected If'gacy of a 
vast empire. To sustain with temper this rapid elevation, an 
uncomrnou share of virtue and prudence was requisite; and 
'''m.inus, the elder of the brothers, was more than commonly 
deficient in those qualities. In the Gallic war he discovcred 
some degrec of personal courage; 80 but from the !DOnlcnt of 
his ani val at Rome, he abandoned himself to the luxury of tho 
capital, and to the abusc of his fortune. lIe was soft, yet 
erud; devoted to pleasurc, but destitute of taste; and though 
exquisitely susceptible of vanity, indifferent to the public 
esteem. In the course of a fcw months, he successively married 
and Jivorced nine wives, most of whom he left pregnant; and 
notwithstanding this legal inconstancy, found time to indulge 


j:) Spe Festus and his commcntators on the 'Word SL
1"ib(mian1lm 
Places struck by lightning wcrc surroundcd with a wall; things were 
buried with mysterious ceremony. 
79 Y opiscus in lIist. August. p. 250. Aurelius Victor seems to 
beli('vc the prediction, and to approve the retreat. 
bfJ K clllcsÜm Cynf'gcticon, v. 69. }Ic was a contC'mporarr, but a 
l)oct. 
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snch a variety uf irregular appetites, as broug1.t di;:;honor on 
himself and on the noblest houses of Rome. lIe beheld with 
in\'ete
'atc hatred all those who might remember his former 
obscurity, or censnre his present conduct. lIe banished, or 
pnt to death, the friends and counsellors WhOlTI his !tither had 
placed about him, to guide his inexperienced youfh; and he 
pers('cutcd with the meanest revenge his school-fellows and 
companions, who had not sufliciently respected the latent 
rnajf'sty of the emperor. \\lith the senators, Carinus affected 
a lofty and regal dcmeanor, frequently declaring, that - he 
designed to di
tJ"ibute their estates among the populace of 
Home. From the dregs of that populace he selected his 
fi.lvoritcs, and even his ministers. The palace, and even the 
Imperial table, were filled with singers, dancer
, prostitutes, 
nnd all th(' various retinue of vice and folly. One of his door- 
keepers 81 he intrusted with the government of the city. In 
the room of the Prætorian yræfect, whom he put to death, 
Carious substitutcr} one of the ministers of his looser pleasures. 
Another, who possessf'd the BalTIC, or even a more infamous, 
title to favor. was invested with the consulship. A confidential 
secretary, \\ ho had acquired uncommon skill in the art of for- 
gery, delivered the indolent emperor, with his own consent, 
from the irksome duty of signing his naITIe. 
'Vh('n the f'mperor Carus undertook the Persian war, he 
was induced, by motives of affection as well as policy, to 
Sf'cure the fortunes of his family, by leaving in the hands of 
his eldest son the armies and provinces of the \Vest. The 
intelligence which he soon received of the conduct of Cari- 
nus filled hi111 with shame and regret; nor had he concealed 
his resolution of satisfying the repubJic by a severe act of jus- 
tice, and of adopting, in the place of an unworthy son, the 
brave [lnd virtuous Constantiu
, who at that time was gov- 
ernor of Dalmatia. But the elevation of Constantius was for 
a while deferred; and as soon as the father's death had 
released Carinus from tbe control of fear or decency, he dis- 
playcd to the ltomans the cxtranlgancies of Elugabalus, 
nggravated by the cruelty of Domitian.8 2 


èl Cancellarius. This worù, so humhl.e in its origin, ha;::;, by a sin- 
gular fortune, risen into the title of the first great ofHce of state in 
the monarchies of Europe. See Casaubon and Salmasius, ad Hist. 
Augu:;t. p. 2J3. 
ð:l Yopiscus in IIi st. Angm: .. p. 2.53, 2.54. Eutropius, ix. 10. Vic- 
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1.'he only Inerit of the adrninistration of Carinns that history 
could record, or poetry celebrate, was the uncommon splen.. 
rIor with which, in his own and his brother's name, he exhib- 
ited tho. Homan games of the theatre, the circus, and the 
amphitheatre. l\lore than twenty years afterwards, when the 
courtiers of Diocletian represented to their frugal sovereign 
1he fanle and popularity of his munificent predecessor, he 
acknowledged that the reign of Carinus had indeed been a 
reign of pleasure.8 3 But this vain prodigality, which the pru.. 
dence of Diocletian might justly despise, was enjoyed with 
surprise and transport by the Roman people. The oldest of 
the citizens, recollecting the spectacles of former days, the 
triumphal pomp of Probus or Aurelian, and the secular games 
of the emperor Philip, acknowledged that they were all sur.. 
passed by the superior magnificence of Carinus.8 4 
The spectacles of Carinus may therefore be best illustrated 
by the observation of some particulars, which history has con.. 
descended to relate concerning those of his predecessors. If 
we confine ourselves solely to the hunting of wild beasts, how- 
ever we Inay censure the vanity of the design or the cruelty 
of the execution, we arc obliged to confess that neither before 
nor since the time of the Romans so much art and expense 
have ever been lavished for the amusement of the people.8 J 
By the order of Probus, a great quantity of large trees, torn 
up by the roots, were transplanted into the midst of the circus 
,!'he spacious and shady ferest was immediately fined with a 
thousand ostriches, a thousand stags, a thousand fallow deer 
anù a thousand wild boars; and all this variety of game was 
abandoned to the riotous in1petuosity of the multitude. The 
tragedy of tho succeeding day.consisted in the massacre of 
a hundred lions, an equal nU111ber of lionesses, two hundred 
leopards, and three hundred bears.8 G The collection prepared 


tor Junior. The reign of Diocletian indeccl was sO' long and prosper- 
ous, that it must have been very unfavorable to the reputation of 
Carinus. - 
93 V opiscus in lIist. August. p. 254. lIe calls him Carus, but the 
sense is sufficiently obvious, and. the words were often confounded. 
b4 See Calphurnius, Eclo
. vii. 43. 'Ve may observe, that the 
spectacles of l-'robus were still recent, and that the poet L<; seconded 
by the historian. 
85 The philosopher 
Iolltaigne (Essais, 1. iii. 6) gives a very just 
tl.11d lively ,,'iew of Roman magnificence in these spectacles. 
tni V o.i-'iscus in Rist. August. p. 240. 
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}'v 1h.. younger Gordian for his triunlph, and which his sue- 
"" Ir exhibited in the secular games, was less remarkable by 
. y' n'Jmber than by the singularity of the animals. Twenty 
. bras dispfayed their elegant forms and variegated beauty to 
tIll eyes of the Rmnan people.8 7 Ten eU{s, and as many 
1 11clopards, the loftiest and most har111less creatures ilmt 
! nder over the plains of Sarmatia and Æthiopia, were con- 
.. .ted with thirty African hyænas and ten Indian tigers, the 
, -st ilnplacable savages of the ton'id zone. The unotTending 
'1'Y}gth with which Nature has endowed the greater quadru- 
pI H ,,,as admired in the rhinoceros, thc hippopotamus of the 

'lie,8'
 and a majestic troop of thirty-hvo elephants.8f) '\VhiIe 
{wo.' tJopulace gazed with stupid wonder on the splendid show, 
.1 'naturalist might indeed observe the figure and properties 
If so many different species, transported from eycry part of 
tho ancient world into the amphitheatre of Rome. But this 
ae
idental benefit, which science 1night derive from folly, is 
surely insufIiciellt to j l1stify such a wanton abuse of tbe public 
riches. There occurs, however, a single instance in the first 
Punic war, in which the senate wisely connccted this arnuse- 
ment of the multitude with the. interest of the statc. A con- 
siderable number of elephants, taken in the defeat of tIle Car- 
that;inian alïny, were driven through the circus by it few 
slaves, anned only with blunt javelins. Do The useful spectacle 
served to impress the Roman soldier with a just contempt for 
those unwieldy animals; and he no longer dreaded to en- 
counter the111 in the ran]{s of ,var. 
The hunting or exhibition of wild beasts was conùucted with 
a magnificence suitable to a people \" ho styled themselves the 
masters of the world; nor was the edifice appropriated to that 
entertainment less expressive of Roman greatness. Postf'rity 


87 Thev are caned Onar;ri; but the number is too inconsiderable 
for mere w wild asses. Cuper (de Elcphantis Exercitat. ii. 7) has 
l)rovcd ii'om Oppian, Dion, and an anonymous Greek, that zebras 
had been 8een at Home. They were brought from some island of the 
ocean, perhapR 
Iadagascar. 
S
 Carinus gave a hippopotamus, (s('o CaIphurn. Eclog. vi. 6G.) 
In the latter spectacles, I do not l'ecollcct any crocodiles, of which 
Augustus once exhibiteù thirty-six. nion Ca.;sius, I. Iv. 
'). 78i. 
89 Capitolin. in Hist. August. p. 164, 16.3. 'Ye .arc n"t acquainted 
with the animals which he calls ardwleontcs; some r('
fld ('-j:70ie01
cr:fJ, 
others agdoleontcs: both corrections are very nugatory. 
90 Plin. lIist. N atur. viii. 6, from the annals of !>is(). 
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admires, and will long admire, the awful remains of the 
an1phitheatre of Titus, which so well deSefyeÙ the epithet of 
Colossal.Ð 1 It was a building of an elliptic tìç:ure, five han- 
dred and sixty-four fcct in length, and four hundrcd and sixty- 
se\ cn in hreadth, founded on fourscore arches, and ri5in
, with 
four successive orders of architecture, to the hcight of one 
hundred and forty fcet.a:! The ont
ide of the edifice was 
encrustcd with marble, an(1 decorated with statues. The 
slopes of the vast concave, which formed the inside', were filled 
and Rurrounded with sixty or eighty rows of se'ats of marble 
1ikewise, covered with cushion
, and capahle of feceivin 6 with 
case about fourscore thousand spectators. 93 Si\.ty-füur 'l"omi- 
[ories (for by that nüllle the doors werc \'cry nptly distin- 
guished) poureù forth thc immense Inu1titlldc; and the 
entrances, passages, and staircascs we're contrived with such 
exquisite ski1], that each person, whethcr of the senatorial, the 
equestrian, or the plebeian ordér, arriycd at his destined phce 
without trouble or confusion. Ð -! Nothing was omitt(.d, which, 
in any respect, could be subservient to the convpnience and 
pleasure of the spectators. They werc protected from tl1(' s
m 
and rain liy an ample canopy, occasioua]]y dra WB over their 
heads. 'rhe air was continually refrcshed by the playing of 
fountains, and profusely impt'cgnated by the grateful scent of 
aromatics. In the centre of thc e'dificc, the arena, or stage', 
was stl"c\ved with the fincst sand, and succc

ively assumed the 
most (liflèrent forms. A.t OIlC momcnt it scen;ed to rise out 
of the ear
:t, like the ganlcn of the He
perides, nnd was 
afterwards broken into tba rocks and caverns of Thrace. The 
subterraneous pipes conveyed an inexhaustible supply of 
water; and what had just before appeared a level plain, might 
be suddenly converted into a widc lake, covered with armed 


- 


91 See 
Iaffei. V crOlla Illustrata, p. iv. 1. i. c. 2. 
92 _Maffci, 1. ii. c. 2. Thc hcight was ycry much exaçgerated by 
the ancicnt<;;. It reached almost to the heavcn
, according to Cal- 
phurnius, (Eclo 6 . vii. 23t) and surpa-::-;cd the ken of human 5ight, 
accorùing to Ammi:u111S l\Iarcellinus (xvi. 10.) Yet how trifling to 
the great pyramid of Egypt, which riscs 600 fcet perpcndicular ! 
93 According to different copics of Yictor t we l'cad 77 tOOO, or 
87,000 spectators; but )Iaffei (1. ii. c. 12) fìn<l:i room on the open 
seats for no more than 31,000. The remainder were contained in the 
upper covered galleries. 
9,1 See l\Iaffei, 1. ii. c. 1]-12. He trea-f;s the ,"ery diHìcult subjcC't 
with all possible clearness, anù like an architect, as well as an l\llti- 
q udrian. 
VOi.. I. 3,1 
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vessels, and replenished ,vith the monsters of the deep.95 In 
the decoration of these scenes, the Roman emperors displayed 
their wealth and liberality; and we read on yarious occasions 
that the whole furmtnre of the ampbitheatre consisted either · 
of silver, or of gold, or of amber. 9G The poet who describes 
the games of Carinus, in the character of a shepherd, attracted 
to the capital by the fame of their 111agnificence, affirms that 
the nets designed as a defence against the wild beasts, were 
of gold wire; that the porticos were gilded; and that the belt 
or circle which diviJed the several ranks of spectators frOlTI 
each other was studded with a precious 1110saic of beautiful 
stones. 97 
In the lTIidst of this glittering pageantry, the emperor Carinus, 
secure of his fortune, enjoyeà the acclmTIations of the people, 
the flattery of his courtiers, and the songs of the poets, who, 
for lrant of a Inore essential merit, were reduced to celebrate 
the divine graces of his person. 98 · In the same hour, but at 
the distance of nine hundred lTlÎles from Rome, his brother 
expired; and a sudden revolution transferred into the hands of 
a stranger the sceptre of the house of Carus.g
 
The sons of Carns never saw each other after their father's 
death. The arrangements which their new situation required 
were probably deferred till the return of the younger brother 
to Rome, where a triumph was decreed to the young emperor1 
for the glorious success of the Persian wa1'.1 oo It is uncertaiv 
whether they intended to divide between them the 11l1minis. 
tration, or the provinces, of the empire; but it is very unlikely 
that their union would have proved of any long duration. 


9:> Calphurn. Eclog. vii. B-1, 73. These lines are curious, and the 
whole ecl03ue has .been of infinite use to 1\Iaffei. Calphurnius, us 
well as :l\lartial, (see his first book,) was a poet; but when they de- 
scribeù the amphitheatre, they both wrote from their own senses, ann. 
to those of the Romans. 
96 Consult Plin. Rist. Natllr. xxxiii. 16, xxxvii. II. 
97 J3alteus en gemmis, en in1ita porticus auro 
Certatim radiant. &c. Calphurn. vii. 


 Et :Martis VU!tU3 et Apollinis esse putayi, says Calphurnius; but 
J Jhn l\lalala, VdlO haù perhaps seen pictures of Carinus, describeg 
l'.im as thick, short, and white, tom. i. p. 403. 
99 'Vith regard to the time when these Iloman games were celebrat- 
ed, Scaliger, Salmasius, aml Cuper haye given themselves a great 
dpalof trouble to perplex a very clear subject. 
1IIU N cmesianus (in the Cynegeticon) seems to anticipate in his 
(",ncy that auspicious day. 
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The jealousy of power must have been inflamed by the oppo- 
sition of characters. In the most" corrupt of tÍlnes, Carinus 
was unworthy to li\'e: N umerian deserved to reign in a 
happier period. His afIhble Inanners and gentle virtues 
secured him, as soon as they became known, the regard and 

ffections of the public. lIe possessed the elegant accom- 
plishments of a poet and orator, which dignify as well as 
ndorn the hmnblest and the Inost exaìted station. IIis elo- 
quence, however it was applauded by the senate, was formed 
not so much on the Inodel of Cicero, as on that of the 1110dern 
declaimers; but in an age '"ery far frOlll being destitute of 
poetical merit, he contended for the prize with the 11108t ceÏe- 
brated of his conten1por
ì"Íes, and still remainell the friend of 
his rivals; a circumstance which evinces either the goodness 
of his heart, or the superiority of his genius.I Ol But tþe 
talents of N umerian were rather of the contemplative than 
of the active kind. \Vhcn his father's elevation reluctantly 
forced him frOl11 the shade of retiren1ent, neither his temper 
nor his pursuits hat! qualified him for the COlnmand of armies. 
IIis 
onstitution was destroyed by the hardships of the Persian 
war; . and he had contracted, frOln the heat of the climate,lO;J 
such a weakness in his eyes, as obliged hiln, in the course of 
a long retreat, to confine himself to the solitude and darkness 
of a tent or litter. 1:'he at1ministration of all afl
lirs, civil as 
well as Inilitary, was devolved on Arrius ApeI', the Prætorian 
præfect, who to the po\\'er of his important office added the 
honor of being father-in-taw to N urncrian. The Imperial 
pavilion was strictly guarded by his most trusty adherents; 
and during Inany day
, A.per delivered to the army the sup- 
posed Inandates of their invisible sovereign.1 03 
It was not till eight months after the death of Carus, that 
the ROlnan army, rcturniug by slow n1arches from the banks 
of the Tigris, arrived on those of the Thracian Bosphorus. 
The legions halted \it Chalccdon in Asia, while the court 
passed over to Heraclea, on the European side of the Pro- 


101 He won all the crowns from Xcmesiallus, with whom he vied 
iu didactic poptry. The senate erected a statue to the son of Carus, 
with a very ambi 6 uou.;; inscription, "To the most powcrftÙ of orators." 
See V OpiSCllS ill lEst. August. p. 2.51. 
102 A li10re natural cause, at kast, than that assigned by Y opiscu
, 
(Hist. August. p. 251,) incessantly '\YC
pin;; for his father's death. 
103 In the Persian war, Apcr was suspected of a design to betray 
Caruso Rist. August. r. 250. 
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pontis.l O ' 1 But a report soon circulated through the canlp, at 
first in 
ccn:.'t whi
p('rs, and at length in loud clamors, of the 
emperor's death, and of the presunlption of his ambitious 
minister, who still exercised thc. sovereign power in the narne 
of a prince who was no morc. The in1patience of the soldiers 
could not tong support a state of suspense. ,yith rude curi- 
osity they broke into the Ilnperial tent, and discovered only 
the corpse of N mnerian.l o5 The gradual decline of his 
health might have induced them to believe that his death was 
natural; but the concealment was interpreted as an evidence 
of guilt, anù the measures ,,"hich A p
r had taken to secure 
his election became the imincdiate occasion of his ruin. 
1'" et, even in the transport of their rage and grief, the troops 
observcd a regular proceeding, which proves how firn11y disci- 
pline had been reëstablished by the martial 
ucccssors of 
Gallicnus. it general assC'mbly of the army was appointed to 
be held at Cha1eeJon, whither ApeI' was transported in chains, 
as a prisoner and a crin1inal. A \'acant tribunal was erected 
in the midst of the camp, and the generals and tribunes formed 
a great military council. ThC'y soon announced to the D1ldti- 
tude that their choice had fallen on Diocletian, cOlnmander of 
the domestics or body-guards, as the person the lTIOst capable 
of revenging and succeeding their beloved emperor. The 
future fortunes of the candidate depended on the chance or 
c011(1uct of the present hour. Conscious that the station which 
he had filled exposed him to some suspicions, Diocletian 
ascenJed the tribunal, and raising his eyes towards the Sun, 
made a solernn profession of his 0\\ n innocence, in the 
presence of that all-seeing Deity.lo6 Then, assuming the 
tone oî a sovereign and a judge, he commanded that Aper 
should be brought in chains to the foot of the tribunal. " This 
man," s:1id he,L-

 is the murderer of Numerian;" and without 
giving him time to enter on a dangerous justification, drew his 
sword, and buried it in the breast of the unfortunate pncfect. 
A. charge supporteù by such decisivë proof was admitted 


10-1 "TO are obliged to the Alexandrian Chronic1e, p. 274, for the 
knowledge of the time and place where Diocletian was elected 
emperor. 
10,) IIi:ìt. -August. p. 251. Eutrop. ix. 88. lIieronym. in Chron. 
Accorùing to these judicious writers, the death of N umerian was dis- 
covcred by the stench cf his dead bodr. Could no aromatics be found 
III thc Imncrial household? 
106 ...\ur
l. Victor. Eutropiu-;, ix. 
O. lIioronym. in Chron. 
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without contradiction, and the legions, with repeated acclama- 
tions, acknowleJged the justice and Duthority of the el1lperùr 
Diocletian)07 
Before we enter upon the memorable reign of that prince, 
it will be proper to punish and dismiss the unworthy brother 
of N umerian. Carinus possessed ar111S and treasures sufficient 
to support his legal title to the empire. But his personal vices 
overbalanced every advantage of birth and situation. The 
most faithfu
 servants of the father despised the incapacity, 
and dreaded the cruel arrogance, of the SOIl. The hearts of 
the people w'ere engaged in favor of his rival, and even the 
senate was inclined to prefer a u
urper to a tyrant. The arts 
of Diocletian inflamed the general ùiscontent; and the winter 
was employed in secret intrigues, and. open preparations for a 
civil war. In the spring, the forces of the East anJ of the 
'Vest encountered each other in the plains of l\largus, a small 
cit
 Jf l\læsia, in the neighborhood of the Danube)OS The 
troof
, so lately returned fron1 the Persian war, had acquired 
their glory at the expense of health anù numbers; nor were 
they in a condition to contend with the une
hausted strength 
of the legions of Europe. Their ranks were broken, and, for 
a moment, Diocletian despaired of the purple and of life. 
But the advantage which Carinus had obtained by the valor 
of his soldiers, he quickly lost by the infidelity of his officers. 
A tribune, whose wife he had seduced, seized the opportunity 
of revenge, and, by a single blow, extinguished civil discord 
in the blood of the adulterer.l o9 


107 Vopiscus in lIist. AugUF;t. p. 2.')2. The reason why Dioeletian 
killed Aper, (a wild boar,) was founded on a prophecy and a pun, as 
foolish as they are well known. 
108 Eutropius marks its situation very accurately; it was between 
the :\lons Aureus and Viminiacum. 
I. d' Anville (Geographie Au- 
cienne, tom. i. p. 304:) places 
Iargus at Kastolatz * in Servia, a little 
below 13el;;rade ancl Scmcndria. 
109 lIist. August. p. 2J4. Eutropius, ix. 20. Aü.rclius Yic
or 
Yictor et Epitome. 


. Kullicza. - Eton Atlas. - 1\1 
34* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


rHE REIGN OF DIOCLETIAN AND InS THREE ASSOCIATES, 
IAX. 
Il\IIAX, GALERJUS, AND CONSTANTIUS. - G
NERAL REËS- 
TABLISHl\IENT OF ORDER AND TRANQUILLITY. - THE PERSIAN 
'\TAR, VICTORY, AND TRIUl\1PH. - THE NE\V FORl\I OF AD- 
l\IINISTRATION. - AEDICATIO
 AND RETIRE
IENT OF DIOCLE- 
TIAN A
D l\IAXIl\lIAN. 


As the lopign of Diocletian \, as more illustrious than that 
of any of his L predecessors, so was his birth more abject and 
ob.3cure. The strong claims of 111erit and of yiolence had 
frequently superseded the ideal prerogatives of nobility; but 
a distinct line of separation was hitherto preserved between 
. the free and the servile part of mankind. The parents of 
Diocletian had been slaves in the house of Anulinus, a 
Roman senator; nor was he himself distinguished by any 
other HatTIC than that which he derived from a small town in 
Dalmatia, from wll('nce his mother deduced her origin.! It is, 
however, probable that his father obtained the freedom of the 
family, and that he soon acquired an office of scribe, which 
was cOlTImonly exercised by persons of his condition. 2 Fa- 
"orable oracles, or rather the consciousness of superior merit, 
prompted his aspiring son to pursue thc profession of arms and 
the hopes of fortune; and it would be extremely curious to 
obsen"c thc gradation of arts and accidents which enabled 
him in the end to fulfil those oracles, and to display that merit 
to the world. Diocletian was successively promoted to the 
government of l\læsia, the honors of the consulship, and the 
:mportant comlTIand of the guards of the palace. He distin- 


· Eutrop. ix. 19. Yictor in Epitome. The town s('('ms to have 
;,tip-en properly called Doclia, from a small tribe of lllyrians, (see Cel- 
l'l1"Íus, Geograph. Antiqua, tom. i. p. 393;) and the original name of 
the fortunate slave was probably Docles; he first lengthened it to the 
Grecian harmony of Diocle3, and at length to the Roman majcst): of 
J>ioeletianus. He likewise assumed the Patrician name of Valenus, 
ßnrl it is u5ually given him by Aurelius Victor. 
.. See Dacier on the sixth Ratirc of the second book of Horace. 
f
om('l Nppo;;;, in Vito 1:;:U111 on. ('. 1. 
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guished hi
 abilities in the Persian war; and aner the death 
of Numerian, the slave, by the confession and judgment of his 
rivals, \HtS declared the most worthy of the Imperial throne. 
The malice of religious zeal, whilst it arraigns the savage 
fierccness of his colleague l\laximian, has afIècted to cast sus- 
picions on the personal couragt
 of the emperor Diocletian. 3 
it would not be easy to persuade us of the cowardice of a 
soldier of fortune, who acquired and preserved the esteern of 
the legions, as well as the Ü1YOr of so Inany warlike princes. 
Yet e\en calumny is sagacious enough to discover and to 
attack the most vulnerable part. The valor of Diocletian 
was never found inadequate to his duty, 01' to the oCCUSiOll; 
but he appears not to have possessed the daring and generous 
spirit of a he1'o, who courts J::mgcr anù fame, disl..1ains artifice, 
and boldly challenges the allegiance of his equals. Ilis alili- 
ties were Llseful rather than splendid; a yigoroll::; mind, im- 
proved by the experience and study of rnankind; dexteriiy 
and application in business; a judicious mixture of liberality 
and economy, of mildness and rigor; profound dissimulatiun, 
under the disguise of military frankness; steadiness to pursue 
his ends; flexibility to vary his Hwans; and, above all, the 
great art of submitting his own p:lssions, as well as those of 
others, to the interest of his ambition, and of coloring his 
anlbition with the most specious pretences of justice and pub- 
lic utility. Like Augu
tus, Diocletian may be considered as 
the founder of u. new empire. Like the a'dopted son of 
Cæsar, he was distingu
shed as a statesman rather than as a 
warrior; nor did either of those princes employ force, when- 
ever their purpose could be cfÌected by policy. 
The victory of Dioclctian was remarkable for its singular 
mildness. A people accustomed to applaud the clemency of 
the conqueror, if the usual punishments of death, exile, and 
confiscation, were inflicted \\ ith any degree ùf temper aad 
equity, beheld, with the most pleasing astonishment, a civil 
war, the flames of which were e
tingui::;lwd in the fielù of 
Lattle. Diocletian received into his confidellce i\.ristobulu::;, 
the principal miuister of the house of Carus, respected the 
lives, 
he fortunes, anù the dignity, of his adversaries, and 


3 I..actantius (or whocycr was t!lC author of the little treatise De 
Mortibus l'crsecutorum) accuses Dioch.tian of timidity in two places, 
c. 7, 8. In chap. 9 he say" of him, " ç rat in omni tumultu l1wtic..uìo- 
tiUS ct animi disjcctu'3. " 
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even continucd in their respective stations the greater llumb("[ 
of the servants of Carinus. 4 It is not improbable that motive: 
of pruùcnce might assist the humanity of the artful Dulma- 
tian: of these sen'ants, many had purchased his favor by 
secret treachery; in others, he esteemed their grateful fidelity 
to an unfortunate master. The discerning judgment of Aure- 
}ian, of Prohus, and of Carus, had filled the several depart- 
ments of the state and army with officers of approved merit, 
\\ hose removal would have injured the public service, with- 
out promoting the interest of the sllccessor. Such a conduct, 
ho\\ ever, displayed to tlw Roman ',,"orId the faircs;t prospect 
of the new reign, and the emperor affected to confirm this 
L1.vorablc prepos::;cssion, by declaring, that, among aU the vir- 
tues of his predecessors, he was the most ambitious of imi- 
tating the humane philosophy of l\larcus Antoninus.5 
The first considerable action of his reign seemed to evince 
his sincerity as well as his nloderation. After the example of 
l\Iarcus, he gave himself a colleague in the person of Maxim- 
ian, on whom he bestowed at first the title of Cæsnr, and after- 
wards that of Augustus.6 But the motives of his conduct, as 
well as the o
ject of his choice, were of a very different 
nature from those of his admired predecessor. By investing 
a lllxurious youth with the honors of the purple, :Marcus had 
ùischarged a debt of private gratitude, at t1.e expense, indeed, 
of the happiness of the state. By associating a friend and a 
fellow-soldier. to the labors of governrnent, Diocletian, in a 
time of public danger, provided for the defence both of the 
East and of the \Vest. l\Iaxilnian was born a peasant, aud, 
lil{c Aurelian, in the territory of Sirmimn. Ignorant of letters,7 


4 In this encomium, 
\.urclius Victor seems to convey a just, though 
indirect, censure of the cruelty of Constantius. It appears from the 
Fa
ti, that Aristobulus remained præfect of the city, and that- he 
ended with Diocletian the cOIHmlship which he had commenced with 
earin us. 
õ Aurelius Yictor styles Diocletian, "Parentell1 potius quam Dom- 
inum." See Hist. August. p. 30. 
6 The question of the time when 
Iaximian received the 
.onors of 
Cæsar and, Augustus has divid('d modern critics, nnd given occasion 
to a great deal of learned wrangling. I have followed :U. de Tille- 
mont, (lIistoire des l
mpereun;, tom. iv. p. 500-505,) who has weighed 
the several reasons and difiiculties with his scrupulous accuracy.. 
7 In an oration dcliyered before him, (Panegyr. Vet. ii. 8,) J\Iamer- 
tinus exrres"cs a doubt, whether his hero, in imitating the conduct of 


· Eckhel concurs in this 'View, Tiü. p. 13. -1\1. 
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carel
ss of laws, the rusticity of his appearance anà manners 
still betrayed in the most elevated fortune the meanness of his 
extraction. \Var was the only art which he professed. In a 
10ng course of service, he had distingui::;hed himself on every 
früÍltier of the empire; and though his Inilitary talents were 
formed to obey rather than to command, though, perhaps, he 
never attained the skill of a consummate general, he was ca- 
pable, by his valor, constancy, and experience, of executing 
the 1110St arduous undertakings. Nor were the vices of l\Iax- 
imian less useful to his benefactor. Insensible to pity, and 
fearless of consequences, he was the ready instnnl1ent of 
every act of cruelty which the policy of that artful prince 
might at once suggest and disclaim. As soon as a bloody 
sacrifice had been offered to prudence or to revenge, Dioclc- 
tian, by his seasonable intercession, saved the remaining few 
whom he had never designed to punish, gently censured the 
severity of his stern colleague, and enjoyerl the comparison 
of a golden and an iron age, which was universally applied to 
their opposite maxims of government. :Notwithstanrling the dif- 
ference of their characters, the two emperors ll1aintained, on the 
throne, that frienùship which they had contracted in a private 
station. The haughty, turbulent spirit of l\1axirnian, so fatal, 
afterwards, to himself and to the public peace, was accustomed 
to respect the genius of Dioclctian, and confessed the ascend- 
ant of reason over brutal violence.8 From a rnotive either of 
pride or superstition, the two emperors assumed the titles, the 
one of Jovius, the other of Herculius. \Vhilst the motion of 
the world (such was the language of their venal orators) was 
Inaintained by the alløseeing wisdom of Jupiter, the invincible 
arm of Hercules purged the earth frorn monsters and tyrants.!) 


Jlannibal and Scipio, had ever heard of their names. From thence 
'we may fairly infer, that 
Iaximian was mom desirous of being 
consiùered a9 a soldier than as a man of letters: and it is in this 
manner that we ca:l often tran:;late thê language of flattery into that 
of truth. . 
8 Lactantius de 1\1. P. c. 8. Aurelius Victor. As, among the Pane- 
gyrics, we find orations pronounced in praise of )laximian, and others 
which flatter his adversaries at his expense, we derive some knowledge 
ii"om the contrast. 
9 
ee the second and third PanC'gyrics, particularly iii. 3, 10, 14; 
but it would be tedious to (,opY the diffuse and affected cxpre:->sions 
<if their false eloquence. 'Vith regard to the titles, consult Aurel. 
-Victor, Lactantius de 
1. P. c. 52. ßpanhe.im de Usu :Numismatum, 
&c. I>issertat. xii. 8. 
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n Jt even the omnipotence of Jovius and IIerculius was 
insutncient to sLlstain the weIght of the public administration. 
The prudence of Diocletian discovered that the elnpire, as 
sailed on every side by the barbarians, required on every siùe 
the presence of a great army, and of an emperor. 'Vith this 
"iew, he resolved once more to divide his unwieldy po\\'er, 
and with the inferior title of Cæsars,* to confer on two gen- 
nrals of approved merit an equal share of the sovereign au- 
thority.lo Galerius, surnamed Armentarius, frorn his originat 
profession of a herdsman, a.nd Constantius, who frOlTI his pale 
complexion had acquired the dcnomimllion of Chlorus,ll were 
the two persons inycsted with the seconù honors of the Impe- 
rial purple. In describing the country, extraction, and man- 
ners of I-Ierculius, we have already delineated those of Gale- 
rius, who was often, and not improperly, styled the younger 
l\Iaximian, though, in many instances both of virtue and abil- 
ity, he appears to have possessed a n1anifest superiority over 
the ehJer. The birth of Constantius was less obscure than 
that of his colleagues. Eutropius, his father, was one of the 
1110St considerable nobles of Dardania, and his mother was the 
niece of the emperor Claudius.I 2 AlthoLlgh the youth of 
Constantius had been spent in arms, he was endowed with a 
n1ild and amiable disposition, and the popular voice had long 
since acknowledged him worthy of the rank which he at last 
attained. 'ro strengthen the bonòs of political, by those of 
domestic, union, each of the emperors assumed the character 
of a father to one of the Cæsars, Diocletian to Galerius, and 
1\1aximian to Constant ius ; and each, obliging them to repudi- 
ate their former wives, bestowed his ònughter in nlalTiage on 
his adopted son.1 3 These four princes distributed among then1- 


Ht Aurelius Yictor. Victor in Epitome. Entrap. ix. 2:t Lactallt. 
ùe ::\1. P. c. 8. IIieronym. in Chron. 
11 It is only among the modern Greeks that Tillemont can discoycr 
his appellation of Chlorus. Any rcm3.rkable degree of paleness seems 
inconsistent with the 'rubor mentioned in Panegyric, v. 19. 
12 Julian, the grandson of Constantius, boasts that his family was 
derived from the warlike l\Iæsians. 1Iisopogol1, p. 348. The Darda- 
nians dwelt on the edge of 
læsia. 
13 Gakrius married Yaleria, the dauzhter of Diocletian; if wo 
speak with strictness, Theodora, the wife of Constant ius, was daugh- 
tel" only to the "..ife of J\Iaximiall. Sl1anhçim, Dissertat. xi. 2. 


. On the relative power of the Augusti and the Cæsars, consult a dis 
sertation at the end of Manso's Leben Constantius des Grossen. -:M. 
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selve::; the wide extent of the Roman empire. The defenee of 
Gaul, Spain,H and Britain, was intrusted to Constaotiu5: Gale- 
rius was stationed on the banks of the Danube, as the safeguard 
of the Illyrian provinces. Italy and Africa were considered 
as the departnlCnt of l\laximian; and for his peculiar portion, 
TJiùc.ctÏ-1n reserved Thrace, Egypt, and the rich countries of 
Asia. Evcry one \vas sovereign within his own jurisdiction; 
but their united authority extended over the whole monarchy, 
and each of them was prepared to assist his colleagues with 
his counsels or presence. The Cæsars, in their exalted rank, 
Tevered the majesty of the emperors, and the three younger 
princes invariably acknowledged, by their gratitude and obe- 
dience, the common parent of their fortunes. The suspicious 
jealousy of power found not any place among them; and the 
singular happin8ss of their union has Lecn compared to a 
chorus of music, whose harmony was regulated and lllain- 
tained by the skilful hand of the first artist.l 5 
This important llleasure was not carried into execution till 
about six years after the association of l\laximian, and that 
interval of time had not been destitute of memorable incidents. 
But ,\-e have preferred, for the sake of perspicuity, tirst to 
describe the more perf(
ct form of Diocletian's guvernment, 
and afterwards to rdate the actions of his reign, following 
rather the natural order of the events, than the dates of a very 
doubtful chronology. 
'fhe first exploit of l\Iaximian, though it is lllentioned in a 
few words by our imperfect writers, deserves, from its singu- 
larity, to be recorded in a history of human manners. lIe 
suppressed the peasants of Gaul, who, under the appellation of 
Bagaudæ,16 had risen in a general insurrection; very similar 
to those which in the fourteenth century successively afflicted 


14 This division agrees with that of the four præfectures ; yet there 
is some reason to doubt whether Spain was not a province of )Iax- 
imian. See Tillemont, tom. iv. p. 517. *' 
15 Julian in Cæsarib. p. 315. Spallheim's notes to the French 
translation, p. 12
. I 
If.! The general name of Bagaudæ (in the signification of rebel:;) 
continued till the fifth century in Gaul. Some critics derive it from a 
Celtic word Bagad, a tumtùtuous aasembly. Sca1iger ad Euscb. Du 
Cange Glossal'. [Compare S. Turner, Anglo-Sax.. IIi;:)tory, i. 214. - l-.l.J 


. 
.. According to Aurelius Victor and other authorities, Thrace belong-oJ 
to the division of Galerius. See TillcllloIlt, iv. 36. But the laws of Dio
 
cletian arc in general dated in Ill)"ria or Thrace. -:M. 
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both France and England.l 7 It should seenl that very many 
of those institutions, referred by an easy solution to the feudal 
system, are derive'd from the Celtic barbarians. '\Yhen Cæsar 
s
bdued the Gauls, that great nation was already divided into 
three orders ofnlcn; the clergy, the nobility, and the common 
people. The first governed by superstition, the second by 
arm=" but the third and last was not of any weight or account 
in their pu blic councils. It was very natural for the plebeians, 
oppressed by debt, or apprehensive of injuries, to implore the 
protection of some powerful chief, who acquired over their 
persons and property the same absolute right as, among the 
Greeks and Romans, a rnaster exercised over his slaves.l 8 
The greatest part of the nation was gradually reduced into a 
state of servitude; c0111pelled to perpetual labor on the estates 
of the Gallic nobles, and confined to the soil, either by the 
real weight of fetters, or by the no less cruel and forcible 
restraints of the laws. During the long series of troubles 
which agitated Gaul, fi'm'll the reign of Gallienus to that of 
Diocletian, the cm
dition of these servile peasants was pecu- 
liarly l'lliserable; and they experienced at once the conlplicatecl 
tyranny of their nlasters, of the barbarians, of the soldiers, 
and of the officers of the revenue)!} 
Their patience was at last proyokcd into despair. On every 
'3ide they rose in 111ultitudes, armed with rustic weapons, and 
with irresistible fury. The plouglu11un becmne u foot soldier, 
the shepherd mounted on horseback, the deserted villages and 
open towns were abanòoncd to the flames, and the ravages of 
the peasants equalled those of the fiercest barbarians. 20 They 
asserted the natural rights of men, hut they asserted those 
rights with the 1110st savage cruelty. The Gallic noble
, justly 
dreading their revenge, either took refuge in the fortified cities, 
or fled frOln the wild scc>ne of anarchy. The peasants reigned 
without control; and two of their Inost daring leaders had the 
folly and rashness to assume the Inlperialornaments. 21 Their 


17 Chronique de Froissart, yolo i. c. 182, ii. 73, 7D. The na'tveté of 

i
 story is lost in our best modern writers. 
HI Cæsar de Bell. Gallic. vi. 13. Orgetorix, the IIclvctian, could 
årm for his defcnce a
body of ten thow.;and slaves. 
19 Thcir oppression and miscry arc acknowledged by Eumcnius, 
(Panegyr. vi. S,) Gallia3 efferatas injuriis. 
20 }>allegp". V ct. ii. 4. Aureliu3 Victor. 
21 .Æ:lianus and Amandus. \Ve have medals coined by them. 
Goltzius in 'Illes. R. A. p. 117, 121. 
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power soon expired at the approach of the legions. The 
s;;trength of union and discipline obtained an easy victory over 
q licentious and divided, rnultitude. 22 A severe retaliation was 
mflictcd on the peasants who were found in arms; the affrighted 
rClllnant returned to their respective habitations, and their 
unsuccessful effort for freedon1 served only to confirm their 
sla very. So strong and unifonn is the current of popular pas.. 
sions, that we Inight almost venture, from very scanty n1aterials.. 
to relate the particulars of this war; but we are not disposea 
to believe that the principal leaders, .lElianus and Anlandus, 
were Cl
ristiansp3 or to insinuate, that the rebellion, as it hap. 
pened in the time of Luther, was occasioned by the abuse of 
those benevolent principles of Christianity, which inculcate 
the natural freedOlll of Inankind: 
l\iaxilnian had no sooner recovered Gaul froB1 the hands of 
the peasants, than he lost Britain by the usurpation of Carau. 
sius. Ever since the rash but successful enterprise of the 
Franks under the reign of Probus, theIr daring countrymen 
had constructed squadrons of light brigantines, in which they 
incessa.ntly ravaged the provinces adjacent to the ocean. 24 To 
I'epel their desultory incursions, it was found necessary to create 
a naval power;. and the judicious measure was prosecuted with 
prudence and vigor. Gessoriacum, or Boulogne, in the straits 
of the British Channel, was chosen by the emperor for the sta.. 
tlOn of the R0111an fleet; and the command of it was intrusted 
to Carausius, a l\Icnapian of the meanest origin,25 but who had 
long signalized his skill as a pilot, and his valor as a soldier. 
The integrity of the new adlniral corresponded not with his 


22 Lcyibus prælii::'! c1omuit. Eutrop. ix. 20. 
23 The fact rests indeed on very slight authority, a life of St. Babo- 
Jinus, which is probably of the seventh century. See Duchesne 
ScriptOl"CS Rer. Franciear. tom. i. p, GG2. 
21 Aurelius Yicf,nl" calls them Germans. Eutropius (ix. 21) gives 
them the name of Saxons. But Eutropius lived in the ensuing cen. 
tury, and seems to use the lan
uage of his own times. 
2ã The three expressions of Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, and Eume. 
Dius, "vilissime natu"," "Bataviæ alumnus," and" )Ienapiæ civis,'Þ 

ive us a very doubtful account of the birth of Carausius. Dr. 
St.ukely, howevcr, (Hist, of Carau.sius, p. 62,) chooses to make him a 
native of St. David's and a prince of the blood royal of Britain. The 
former idea he had found ill Uichard of Cirence:;ter, p. 44.. 


· 1'he J\Ienapians were settled between the Scheldt and the Meuse, in 
tIle northern part of Braùant. D' Anville, Geogr. Ane. i. 93. - G . 
VOL. I. 35 
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abilities. 'Vhen the German pirates sailed from their own 
harbors, he connived at their passage, but he diligently inter- 
cepted their return, and appropriated to his own use an ample 
share of the spoil n-hich they had acquired. The wealth of 
Carausius was, on this occasion, very justly considered as an 
evidence of his guilt; and l\Iaximian had already given orders 
for his death. But the crafty l\Ienapian foresaw and prevented 
the severity of..the emperor. By his liberality he had attached 
to his fortunes the fleet whieh he commanded, and secured the 
barbari:1ns in his interest. From the port of Boulogne he sailed 
over to Britain, persuaded the legion, and the auxiliaries which 
guarded that island, to embrace his party, and boldlyassum- 
ing, with the Imperial purple, the title of l\ugustus, defied the 
justice and the arms of his injured sovereign. 26 
'Vhen Britain was thus dis111embered from the empire, its 
importance was sensibly felt, and its loss sincerely lamented. 
The Romans celebrated, and perhåps magnified, the extent of 
that noble island, proviàed on every side with convenient 
harbors; the temperature of the climate, and the fertility of 
the soil, alike adapted for the production of corn or of vines; 
the valuable minerals with which it abounded; its rich pastures 
covered with innumerable flocks, and its woods free fron1 wild 
beasts or venomous serpents. Above all, they regretted the 
large amount of the revenue of Britain, whilst they confessed, 
that such a provÍnce well deserved to become the seat of an 
independent monarchy.'21 During the space of seven years it 
was possesseù by Carausius; and fortune continued propitious 
to a rebellion supported with courage and ability. The Hritish 
emperor defendeJ the frontiers of his dominions against the 
CaledonIans of the North, invited, f1'0111 the continent, a great 
number of skilful artists, and displayed, on a variety of coins 
that are still extant, his taste and opulence. Born on the 
confines of the Franks, he courted the friendship of that for- 
midab)e people, by the flattering imitation of their dress and 
manners. The bra vest of their youth he enlisted among his 


26 Pnnegyr. v. 12. Britain at this time was secure, and slightJy 
guarded. 
27 Panegyr. Vet. v. 11, vii. 9. The orator Eumcnius wished to exalt 
the glory of the hero (Constantius) with the importance of the con- 
quest. Notwithstanding our laudable partiality for our native country, 
it is difficult to conceiye, that, in the beginning of the fourth century, 
England deserved all these commendations. A century and a half 
before, it hardly paid its own establishment. See Appian in Pl'OcrID. 
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Jand or sea forces; 
nd, 
n return Îor their useful alliance, he 
communicated to the barbarians the dangerous knowledge of 
Inilita
- and naval arts. Carausius still preserved the posses- 
sion üf Boulogne apd the adjacent country. His flects rode 

riuUlphant in the ("tlannel, commanded the mouths of the 
',cine and of the Rh;'1e, ravaged the coasts of the ocean, and 
rlifrused beyond the 
olumns of IIercules the terror uf his 
name. Under his cnmmand, Britain, destined in a future age 
to obtain the empirf' of the sea, already assumed its natural 
and respectable statifm of a maritime powcr. 28 
By seizing the fl :et of Boulogne, Carausius had deprived 
bis master of the mEans of pursuit and revenge. And when, 
$J.fter a vast expecrc of time and labor, a new armament was 
]aun
hed into the Ylater,29 the Imperial troops, unaccusto111ed 
to th.
t cle
ent, w?re easily baBied and defeated by the veteran 
sailors of the tl'JUrper. 'I'his disappointed effort was soon 
!)foductive of u 
reaty of peace. Diocletian and his colleague, 
who jns 1 Jy (l rev dßd the enterprising spirit of Carausius, resigned 
"0 him the s
vereignty of Britain, and reluctantly admitted 
heir pe-Lfìdi_ous ser\Tunt to a participation of the Imperial 
"4ono1's. 30 But the adoption of the two Cæsars rcstoæd new 
'ligor to the Roman arms; and while the Rhine wa:s guarded 
')y the presence of l\laximian, his brave a
sociate Constantius 
ilssumeù the conJuct of the British war. IIis first enterprise 
was against the important place of Bonlogne. A stupendous 
'mole, raised across the entrance of thc harbor, intercepted all 

opes of relief. The town surrendered after an obstinate 
defence; and a considerable part of the naval strength of 
CaraLlsius fell into the hands of the besiegers. During the 
three years which Constantius empIoyed in preparing a fleet 



s As a great nUlllb
l" of medals of Carausius are still preserved, he 
is become a very fu.yorite object of úntiquarian curiosity, and every 
cjrcumst
mce of his life and actions has been investigated with saga- 
cious accuracy. Dr. Stukely, in particular, has dl
Yoted a large vol- 
ume to the British emperor. I have llsed his materials, and I'ej ect<.>d 
..nast of his fanciful conjectures. 
2J ,\\'hen 
lamertinus pronounced his first panegyric, the naval 
preparations of 1Iaximian were completed; and the orator presaged 
an assured victory. IIis silcnce ill the second panegyric might alone 
..nform us that the expedition had not succeedeù. 
30 Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and the medals, (Pax. Augg.,) inform 
IS of this temporary reconciliation; though I will not presume (as 
Or. Stukely has done, 
Iedallic History of Carausius, p. 86, &c.) to 
'fusert the identic
l articles of the treaty. 
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adequate to toe conquest of Britain, he secured the coast of 
Ganl, invaded the country of the Pranks, and dep;ived the 
usurper of the assistance of those powerful aBies. 
Before the preparations were finished, Constantius receiveå 
the intelligence of the tyrant's death, and it wa
 considered 38 
a "1'1re presage of the approaching victory. The servants of 
Carausius iInitated the example of treason which he had 

iven. lIe was murdered by his first 111inister, Allectus, and 
the assassin succeeded to his power and to his danger. But 
he possessed not equal abilitiC's either to exercise the one or 
to repel the other. He beheld, with anxious terror, the oppo- 
site shores of the continent already filled with arms, 'with 
troops, and with vessels; for Constantius had very prudently 
divided his forces, that he nlight likewise divide the attention 
and resistance of the enemy. The attack was at length made 
by the principal squadron, which, under the command of the 
præfect Asclepiodatus, an officer of distinguished merit, had 
been assembled in the mouth of the Seine. So imperfect in 
those times was the art of navigation, that orators have cele- 
brated the daring courage of the Romans, who ventured to set 
sail with a side-wind, and on a stormy day. 'rhe weather 
proved favorable to their enterprise. Under the cover of a 
thIck fog, they escaped the fleet of Allcctus, which had been 
stationed off the Isle of \Vight to receive them, bnded in 
safety on some part of the western coast, and convinced the 
Britons, that a superiority of naval strength -will not always 
protect their country from a foreign invasion. Asclcpiodatus 
had no sooner disembarked the imperial troops, tfmn he set 
fire to his ships; and, as the expedition proved fortunate, his 
heroic conduct was univ(,l'sally admired. The usurper had 
posted hirnself near London, to expect the formidable attaG:k 
of Constantius, who commanded in person the fleet of Bou- 
logne; but the descent of a new enemy required his immedi- 
ate presence in the 'Vest. He performed this long march in 
so precipitate a manner, that he encountered the whole force 
of the præfect with a small body of harasseJ and disheartened 
troops. The engagement was soon terminated by the total 
dcfeat and death of Allectns; a single battle, as it has often 
happened, decided the fate of this great island; and when 
Constantius landed on the shores of Kent, he found them cov- 
ered with obedient subjects. Their acclamations were loud 
and unanimous; and the virtues of the conqueror may induce 
us to believe, tbat they sincerely réjoiced in a re
oluf )n, 
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which, after a separation of ten years, restof('d Britain to the 
body of the Roman empire. 31 
Britain had none but dOlnestic enemies to dread; and as 
ong-as the governors prc;:;erved their fidelity, and the troops 
their discipline, the .incursions of the naked savages of Scot.. 
laud or Ireland conld never materially aficct the safety of the 
province. The peace of the continent, and the defence of the 
principal rivers which bounded tbe empire, were objects of 
far great
r difficulty and importance. The policy of Diocle.. 
tian, which inspiréd the councils of his associates, provided 
for the public tranquillity, by encouraging a spirit of disser.. 
sion among the barbarians, and by strengthening the fortifica- 
tions of the ROlnan I imit. In the East he fixed a line of earn ps 
from Ep;ypt to the Persian dominions, and for every camp, he 
instituted an adequate nmnbcr of s
ationary troops, commanded 
by their respective officers, and supplied with every kind of 
arms, from the new ar
cnals which he had formed at Antioch, 
Emesa, and Damascus. 32 Nor was the precaution of the em- 
peror less watchful against tl
e well-known valor of the barba.. 
rians of Europe. From the mouth of the Rhine to that of the 
Danube, the ancient camps, towns, anù citadels, wl;rc dili- 
gently reëstablished, nnd, in the most exposed piaets, new 
ones were skilfully constructed: the strictest vigilance was 
introduced atnong the garrisons of the frontier, and every 
expedient was practised that could render the long chain of 
fortifications finn and impenetrable. 33 A barrier so resnect- 
able was seldom violated, and the barbarians often turned 
against each other their disappointed rage. The Goths, the 
Vandals, the Gcpidæ, the Burgundians, the AIClnanni, wasted 
each other's strength by destructive hostilities: and whoso- 
ever vanquished, they vanquished the enemies of ROlne. The 
suLjects of Diocletian enjoyed the bloody spectacle, and con- 
gratulated each other, that the rnischiefs of civil war were 
now experienced only by the barbarians. 34 


3] '\Vith regard to the recovery of Britain, we obtain a few hints 
from Aurelius Victor and Eutropius. 
32 John 
Ialala, in Chron. ..\ntiochen. tom. i. p. 408, 409. 
33 Zosim. 1. i. p. 3. That part.ial hi
torian seem,; to eelebrate the 
vigilance of Diocletian, with a design of exposing the ne6li
ence of 
Constantine; we mav, however, listen to an orator: ":
am quiù e"'o 
alarum ct cohortium .eastra pereenseam, toto Rhelli ct I
tri et Euplll
- 
tis limite re<;tituta." Panegyr. Vet. iv. 18. 
34 J{uunt omnes in sanguinem suum populi, quibus non contigit 
35* 
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Notwithstanding the policy of Dioc1etian, it W1S impossible 
to maintain an equal and undisturbed tranqu;'{[ity durin
 a 
reign of twenty years, and along a frontier of many hundred 
miles. Sometimes the barbarians suspended their domestic 
animosities, and the relaxed vigilance of th'
 garrisons SOlnc- 
times gave a passage to their strength or dexterity. \Vhen- 
('vcr the provinces were invaded, Diocletian conducted himself 
with tnat calm dignity which he always affectcd or possessed; 
reserved his presence for such occasions as were worthy of 
his interpositioll, never e2\:posed his person or reputation to 
any unnecessary danger, insured his success by every nlpans 
that prudence could suggest, and displayed, vÚth ostentation, 
the consequences of his victory. In wars of a morç difficult 
nature, and more douhtful event, he cmployed the rough valOI 
of l\laximian; and that faithful soldier was content to ascribe 
his own victories to the wise counsels and au=-òpicious influenct 
of his bencfactor. But after the adoption of the two Cæsars, 
the emperors themselves, retiring to a less laborious scene of 
action, devolved on thcir adopted sons the defence of the Dan- 
ube and of the Rhine. The vigilant Galerius was neVCI 
reduced to the necessity of vanquishing an army of barbari. 
ans on the Roman territory.35 The brave and active Constan- 
tins delivered Gaul from a very fUl'ious inroad of the Ale- 
manni; and his victories of Langres and Vindonissa appent 
to have been actions of considerable danger and merit. As 
he traversed the open country with a feeble guard, he was 
encompasseù on a sudden by the superior mult
tude of the 
enemy. lIe retreated with difficulty towards Langl'es ; Lut, 
in the general consternation, the citizens refu
ecl to open their 
gates, and the wounded princc \\ias drawn up the v.all by 
the means of a rope. But, on the news of his distress, the 
Roman troops hastened from all siùes to his relief, and before 
the evening he had satislied his honor and revenge by the 
slaughter of six thousand Allemani. 3G From the monwoents 


r Ese Romanis, ohstinatæquc f('ritatis pænas nunc sponte persolvunt. 
Panegyr. Y ct. iii. 16. l\Iamertinus illu:-òtrates the fact by the exam- 
pl9 of almost a11 the nations of the worlel. 
35 He complained. th0UJh not with the strictest truth, "Jam flux- 
isse annos quindecim ill quibu;;;, in Illyrico, ad ripam Danubii rclcga- 
tus cum gentibus barbari
 luctarct." I.Jactant. de :\1. P. c. 18. 
36 In the Greek text of Euc;;ebius, we read si"{ thousand, a num- 
ber which I have preferred to the sixty thousand of Jerome, únsl- 
us Eutropiu3, and his Greek translator Pæanius. 
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of' those times, the obscure traces of several other victories 
over the barbarians of Sarmatia and Germany might possibly 
be coUected; but the tedious search would not be rewarded 
either with amusement or with instruction. 
The conduct which the emperor Probus had adopted in the 
di
posal of the vanquished, was imitateù by Diocletian and his 
a:;;sociates. The captive barbarians, exchanging death for 
s1avery, were distributed among the provincials, and assigned 
tu those districts (in Gaul, the territories of Amiens, Beauvais, 
Cmnbray, Treves, Langres, and Troyes, are particularly 
specified 37) which had been depopulated by the calamities of 
war. They were usefully employed as shepherds and hus- 
bandmen, but were denied the exercise of arms, except when 
it was found expedient to enroll them in the military service. 
Nor did the emperors refuse the property of lands, with a less 
servile tenure, to such of the barbarians as solicited the pro- 
tection of Rome. They granted a settlement to several colo- 
nies of the Carpi, the Bastarnæ, and the Sarmatians; and, by 
a dangerous indulgence, permitted them in some measure to 
retain their national manners anò independence. 38 All10ng 
the provincials, it was a subject of flatte'ring exultation, that 
the barbarian, so lately an object of terror, now cultivated 
their lands, drove their cattle to the neighboring fair, and 
contributed by his labor to the public plenty. They congrat- 
ulated their masters on the powerful accession of subjects and 
soldiers; but they forgot to observe, that multitudes of secret 
enemies, insolent from favor, or desperate from oppression, 
were introduced into the heart of the empire.3
 
\Vhile the Cæsars exercised their valor on the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube, the presence of the emperors was re- 
quired on the southern confines of the Roman world. From 
the Nile to l\Iount Atlas, Africa was in arms. A confederacy 
of five 
Ioorish nations issued from their deserts to invade the 


37 Panegyr. V ct. vii. 21. 
35 There was a settlemcnt of the Sarmatians in the ncighborhood of 
'l'rc.yc:;;, which seems to have becn deserted by those 1azr barbarians; 
Ausonius spcaks of them in his l\Iosclla: - 
"Unde iter ingrediens nemorosa per avia solum, 
Et nulla humalli spectans vestigia cuUus ; 
Anraque Sauromatûm nuper metata colon is. 
There was a town of the Carpi in the Lower 
!æsia. 
39 See the rhctorical exultation of Eumenius. Panegyr. vü. 9 
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) 't1ceful provinces. 4o JuLÏan had assumed the purple at Car- 
tl .:.
e.41 Achilleus at Alexandria, and even the ßlemmyes, 
n ('wed, or rather continued, their incursions ioto the Upper 

 ;j pt. Scarcely any circumstances have been preserved of 
')-'.
 exploits of l\laximian in the western parts of Africa; but 
: 
ppears, by the event, that the progress of his arms was 
arid and decisive, that he vanquished the fiercest barbarians 
Jf Mauritania, önd that he removed them from the mountains, 
d Jse inaccessible strength had inspired their inhabitants \vith 
'1 1a -vless confidence, and habituated them to a life of rnpine 
wd violence. 42 Diocletian, on his side, opened the campaign 
in Egypt by the siege of Alexandria, cut off the aqueducts 
which conveyed the waters of the Nile into every quarter of 
that immeose city,43 and rendering his camp impregnable to 
the sallies of the besieged lTIultitude, he pushed his reiterated 
attacks with caution and vigor. After a siege of eight months, 
Ale
andria, wasted by the sword and by fire, implored the 
clemency of the conqueror, but it experienced the full extent 
of his severity. l\Iany thousands of the citizens perished in 

 promiscuous slaughter, and there were few obnoxious per- 
sons in Egypt who. escaped n sentence either of death or at 
least öf exile. 44 The fate of Busiris and of Coptos was still 
Inore melancholy than that of Alexandria: those proud cities, 
the former distinguished by its antiquity, the latter enriched 
by the passage of the Indian trade, were utterly destroyed by 
the arn1S and bv the severe order of Diocletian. 4 .3 The char- 
ncter of the Egyptian nation, insensible to kindness, but 
extremely susceptible of fear, could alone justify this exces. 


40 Scaliger (Animadvers. ad Euseb. p. 243) decides, in his usual 
mmmer, that the Quinque gentiani, or fh
e AfrirM nations, were tho 
five great cities, the Pentapolis of the inoffensiye province of 
Cyrene. 
41 Mter his defeat, Julian stabbed himself with a dagger, and im- 
mediately leaped into the flames. Yietor in Epitome. 
42! Tu ferocissimos :Uauritaniæ populos inaccessis montium jugis et 
naturnli munitione fidentcs, cxpugllasti, recepisti, transtulisti. Pan- 
eg:rr. V ct. vi. 8. 
43 See the descliption of Alexandria, in IIirtius de Bel. Alexandrin. 
c.5. 
44 Eutrop. ix. 2:1. Orosiw
, vii. 25. John l\lalala in Chron. An- 
tioch. p. 409, 410. Yet Eumenim; assures us,. that EJypt was paci- 
tied by the clemency of Diocletian. 
4
 Eusebius (in Chmn.) places their destruction seve-ral 

cars soon. 
er, and at a time when Egypt itself was in a state of rebellion against 
tte Romans. 
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':>ive rifJ'ol'. The seditions of Alexandria had ofien affected 
o 
the tranquillity and subsistenee of Rome itscJf. Since the 
usurpation of Firmus, the province of Upper Egypt, i[}(
es- 
santly relapsing into rebeilion, haJ embraced the alliance of 
the savages of .IEthiopia. The number of the Blemmyes, 
Ecattered between the Island of :Meroe and the Red Sea, was 
very inconsiderable, theil" disposition was unwar.like, their 
,\'eapons rude and inoffensivc. 4li Yet in the public disorders, 
these barbarians, whom antiquity, shocked with the deformity 
of their figure, had almost excluded from the human species, 
presumed to rank themselves alTIong the enmTIies of Rome. 47 
Such had been the unworthy allies of the Egyptians; anù while 
the attention of the state was engaged in lTIOI"e serious wars, 
their vCÀatious inroads might again harass the repose of the 
province. \Vith a view of opposing to the Blcmmyes a suita- 
ble adversary, Diocletian persuaded the Nobatæ, or people of 
N l1bia, to remove from their ancient habitations in the def-:crts 
of Libya, and resigned to them an extensive but unprofitable 
territory above Syene and the cataracts of the Nile, with the 
stipulation, that they should ever respect and guard the fron- 
tier of the empire. The treaty long subsisted; and till the 
establishment of Christianity introduced stricter notions of 
rcJigious worship, it was annually ratified by a solemn sacri- 
fiée in the Isle of Elephantine, in which the Romans, as well 
as the barbarians, adored the same visib1e or invisible powers 
of the universe. 48 
At the same time that Diocletian chastised the past crimes 
of lite Egyptians, he provided fOl" their future safety and hap- 
piness by many wise regulations, which were confirmed and 
enforced under the succeeding reigns. 49 One very remarka- 


46 Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 1, 172. Pomponius l\lela, 1. i. c. 4. His 
words are cm'iou:;;: "Intra, 8i credere libct, vix homines magisq ue 
Bemiferi j .1'Egipanes, et Blemrnyes, et Satyri." 
4i Ausu::! sese inserere fortunæ et nrovacarc arm a Romana. 
48 See Procopius de 13ell. Per::òic. î. i. c. 19.. 
49 IIe iixeJ the public allowance of corn, for the people of Alex- 
..ndria, at two millions of 'J1wdimni; about four hundred thousaml 
qu.arter. Chro.I.l.. raschal. p. 276. I)rocop. JIist, Arcan. c. 26. 


tit Compare, on the epoch of the final extirpation of the rites of Pagan- 
Ism from the Isle of Philæ, (Elephantine,) which subsisted till the edict 
of Thcodosius, in the sixth century, a dissertation of:M. Letronnc, on 
certaiI: Greek inscriptions. The dissertation contains some 'Very intercst- 
i;J
 ob
f'rYation
 on the conduct and policy of Dioclctian in Egypt. :Mater. 
pùur l'Hist, du Christianisme en Egypte, Nubie, et Abyssinie, Paris, lcl32. 
-i.\J 
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ble edict which he published, instead of being condemned a
 
the effect of jealous tyranny, deserves to be applauded as an 
act of prudence and humanity. lIe caused a diligent inquiry 
to be made "fo:. all the ancient bool{s which treated of the 
admirable art of making gold and silver, and without pity, 
committed them to the flames; apprehensive, as we are 
assured, lest the opulence of the Egyptians shouhl inspire 
thCln with confidence to re bp,I against the empire." 50 But 
if Diocletian had been convinced of the reality of that valua- 
ble art, far from extinguishing the memory, he would have 
converted the operation of it to the benefit of the pu bliê 
revenue. It is much n10re ]ikely, that his good sense discov- 
ered to him the folly of sUGh magnificent pretensions, llIid 
that he was desirous of preserving the reason and fortunes 
of his subjects fron1 the mischievous pursuit. It may be 
remarked, that these ancient books, so liberally ascribed to 
Pythagoras, to Solomon, or to l-Iermes, were the pious frauds 
of more recent adepts. The Greeks were inattentive either 
to the use or to the abuse of chemistry. In that immense 
registt'r, where Pliny has deposited the discoveries, the arts, 
and the errors of mankind, there is not the least mention of 
the transmutation of metals; and the persecution of Diode- 
tian is the first authentic event in the history of alchemy. 
The conquest of Egypt by the Arabs diffused that vain sci- 
ence over the globe. Congenial to the avarice of the human 
heart, it was studied in China as in Europe, with equal eager- 
ness, and with equal success. The darkness of the middle 
ages insured a favorable reception to every tale of wonder, 
and the revival of learning gave new vigor to hope, and 
suggested more specious arts of deception. Philosophy, with 
the aid of experienco, has at length banished the study of 
alchemy; and the present age, however desirous of riches, is 
content to seek them by the hUlTIbler means of commerce 
and industrv.5 1 
The red
lCtion of Egypt was imlnediately followed by the 
Persian war. It was reserved for the reign of Diocletian to 
vanquish that powerful nation, and to extort a confession from 


bO John .Antioch. in Excerp. Valesian. p. 831. Suidas in Diode- 
tian. 
51 See a short history and confutation of Alchemy, in the works 
pf that philosophical compiler, La Mothe Ie Vaycr, t0ID i. p. 32 
-363. 
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tbe S.lccessors of Artaxerxes, of the superior majesty of the 
Roman empire. 
\Ve have observed, under the reign of ValerIan, that Ar- 
tnenia was subdued by the perfidy and the arms of the 
PersiLlns, and that, after the assassination of Chosroes, his son 
Tiridates, the infant heir of the monarchy, was saved by the 
fidelity of his friend
, and educated under the protection of the 
emperors. Tiridates derived from his exile such advantages 
as he could never have obtained on the throne of Armenia; 
the early knowledge of adversity, of mankind, and of the 
Roman discipline. He signalized his youth by deeds of valor, 
and displayed a matchless dexterity, as weU as strength, in 
every martial exercise, and even in the less honorable contests 
of the Olympian games. 52 Those quaiities were more nobly 
exerted in the defence of his benefactor Licinius.5 3 That 
officer, in the sedition which occasioned the death of Probus, 
was exposed to the most imminent danger, and the enraged 
soldiers were forcing their way into his tent, when they were 
checked by the single arm of the Armenian prince. The 
gratitude of Tiridates contributed soon aftenvDrds to his res- 
toration. Licinius was in every station the friend and com- 
panion of Galerius, and the merit of Galer ius, long before he was 
raised to the dignity of Cæsar, had been known and esteemed 
by Diocletian. In the third year of that emperor's reign Tiridates 
was invested with the kingdom of Armenia. The justice of the 
measure was not less evident than its expediency. It was time 
to rescue from the usurpation of the Persian monarch an Ì1npor- 
tant territory, which since the reign of Nero, had been always 
granted under the protection of the empire to a younger branch 
of the house of Arsaccs. 54 
'Vhen Tiriùates appeared on the frontiers of Al"menia, he 
was received with an unfeigned transport of joy and loyalty. 


52 See the education and strength of Tiridates in the Armenian 
history of !\loses of Chorene, I. ii. c. 76. He could seize two wild 
bulls by the horns, and break them off with his hands. 
ó3 If we give credit to the younger Victor, who supposes that it:. 
the year 323 Licinius was only sixty years of age, he could scarcely 
be the same person as the patron. of Tiridatcs; but -we know from 
much better au.thority, (Euseh. IIi.st. Ecclesiast. 1. x. c. 8,) that 
l.Aicinius was at that time in the last period of old age: sixteen year:i 
before, he is represcnted with gray hairs, and as thc contemporary 
of Galerius. See Lactant. c. 32. Licinins was probably born about 
thp year 250. 
I' See the si::d.)'-second and sixty-third books of Dion Cassius 
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1 )uring twenty
six years, the country }lad experienced the real 
anJ imaginary hardships of a foreign yoke. The Persian 
moparchs adorned thcir new conqu
st \vith magnificent build- 
ings; but those monuments Jmd been erected at the expense 
of the people, and were abhorred as badges of slavery. The 
apprehension of a revolt had 
)spired the most rigorous pre- 
cautions: oppression had been nggravated by insult, and the 
consciousness of the public hatred had been productive of every 
measure that could render it still more implacable. 'Ve have 
already remarked the intolerant spirit of the l\lagian religion. 
The statues of the deified kings of Armenia, and the sacred 
images of the sun and moon, were broke in pieces by the zeal 
of the conqueror; and the perpetual fire of Ormuzd was kin.. 
died and preserved upon an altar erected on the summit of 
l\lo11nt Bagavan. 55 It was natural, that a people exasperated 
by so many injuries, should arm with zeal in the cause of their 
independence, their religion, and their hereditary sovereign. 
The torrent bore clown every obstacle, and the Persian gar- 
ri
ons retreated before its fury. 'fhe nobles of Armenia flew 
to the standard of Tiridates, all alleging their past merit, offer.. 
ing their future service, and soliciting from the new king those 
honors and rewards from which they had been excluded with 
disdain under the foreign government. 56 'The command of 
the army was bestowed on Artavasdcs, whose father had saved 
the infhncy of Ti}
idatcs, and n hose farnily had been mas- 
sacred for that generous action. The brother öf Artavasdes 
obtained the government of a province. One of the first mili- 
tary dignities was conferred on the satrap. Otas, a man of 
singular temperance and fortitude, who presented to the king 
his sister 57 and a considerable treasure, both of which, in 
a sequestered fortress, Otas had preserved frOll1 violation. 
An10ng the Armenian nobles appeared an ally, whose fortunes 


"55 'Moses of Chorene. IIist. Armen. 1. ii. c. 74. The 
tatues had 
been el"C'ctcd by Valarsaces, who reigned in Armenia about 130 years 
before Christ, and was the first king of the family of Arsaces, (see 
:}',loses, Hist. Armen. 1. ii. 2, 3.) The deificativn of the Ar"!aciclcs is 
mentioned by Justin, (xli. 5,) and by Ammianud 
larccllillu8, 
(xxxiii. 6.) 
'. 56 The Armenian nobility was numerous and powerful. 
Ioses 
DlPnt:ons many families which were distinguished under the reign 
of Yal
rsaces, (1. ii. 7.) and whirh Rtill suhsisted in his o,vn time, 
about the middle of the fifth century. See the preface of his 
Editor
. 
ë7 She was named Chosroicluchta, and had not the OJ patulant lIke 
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aì:'e too renlJ.rkable to pass unnoticed. His name was l\I:ungo;
 
his origin was Scythian, and the horde which acknowledged 
his authority haù encamped a very few years before on the 
skirts of the Chinese empire,58 which at that time extended as 
far as the neighborhood of Sogdiana. 59 IIaving incurred the 
displeasure of his master, l\Iamgo, with his fol1()\\ ers, retired 
to the banks of the Oxus, and implored the protection of 
Sapar. The emperor of China claimed the fugitive, and 
alleged the rights of sovereignty. The Persian monarch 
pleaded the laws of hospitality, and wlth some rlif1icul1y 
avoided a \\i.lI', by the promise that he would banish l\.Iamgo 
to the uttermost parts of the ,V cst, a punishment, as he de- 

.cribcd it, not less dreadful than death itself. Armenia was 


other W0111('11. (lIist. _\.nncn. 1. ii. c. 79.) I do not understand the 
cxpre
si()n. · 
.,S In the .Armenian JIi.:;tory, (1. ii. 78,) as well as in the Geography, 
(p. :W7,) China is callcd Zenia, or Zenastan. It is charactC'rizcd by 
the pro(.lucÜOll of silk, by the opulence of the natives) and by their 
10YC of peaee, abovc all the other nations of the carth.t 

9 Y on-ti, the first emperor of the 
eYenth dynasty, '\vho then 
rcigned in China, had political tra.nsactions '\\ ith }"crgana, a pro,-ince 
of Sogdiana, and is 
mid to haye l"C'ccivec1 a !toman emhas.:;y, (IIis- 
toire des IIun
, tom. i. p. 38.) In t11o::,c a2;es the Chine;;e kept a 
garrison at Ka
Òg:lf, and one of their gC!lci"als, about the time of 
'l'rajan, marched as far as th(' Ca
piéìn Sea. \Vith regard to the inter- 
coursc hetween China and the we.,tern countries, a curious memoir 
of )[. de Guignes may bc consulted, in the 
\.cac.lcmie ùes Inscrip- 
tion
, tom. xxii. p. 355.
 


. Os patulnm si
nifies merely a I.lT
e ann. widel
' openin
 mouth. Ond 
(Metam. xv. 513) says, speaking- of the monster 1\'ho attacked HipI'olvtns, 
IHÜulo partem maris c\'"olOit ore. Probably a wide mouth was a cunlmon 
defect among the Armenia'1 WOl
len. - o. 
t Mamgo l\Cl'ordin
 to M. St. )Iartin, note to Le Bcau, ii. 213) belonged 
to the imperial race o"f Hon, who had filled the throne of Chi:m for four 
hundred year'ì. Dethroned by the usurpirg race of '\Vei, l\Llmg-o fonnd a. 
hospitable reception in Persi:t in the fpign of Ardeschir. The emperor of 
China llaving- denJanded the surrender (>f the fugitive and hi
 p:lrti
an'
, 
Sapor, then king, threatened with war both hy Rome and China, coun- 
selled Manu
o to retire into Armenia. ., I ha'\e exrdled him from my 
dominions, (he an<;wered the Chinese amhassador;) I have banished hit;l 
to the extremity of the earth, where the sun set:-:; I ha,c dismis
ed him 
to ccrtam dNlth." Comp<ue )I:'m. sur l'Anncnie, ii. 2.j. - M. 
-r See 81. :
.\Iartin, l\Ií'm. !'our I' Armeni p , i. 30.1. 
t The Chinese .Annal'> menti()Il, under the n
nth )'e=1.f of Yan-hi, which 
rorresponds with the )"ear 166 J. C., an emba
::;y wh:eh arrivE-a from '1'a- 
ths:n, and was sent 
'Y a prince calle(l An-thun, who can be no o'!:hf'r than 
:Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, who then rnled oypr the Homans. St. Martin, 
'''r'm. sur l' Arr.H'IÍ1e, ii. 3(). Sec also Khproth, Tahleaux Ilist.oriquci de 
l'A
ic, p. ß:). The cmù.ls:;y cahle by J)
ll:.m, TlJl1(lUin.-:
Ü. 
VOL. L 3G 
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chosen for the place of exile, and a large district was assigned 
to the Scythian horde, on which they might feed their flocks 
and hertis, and remove their encampment from one place to 
another, according to the different seasons of the year. They 
were employed to repel the invasion of Tiridates; but their 
leader, after weighing the obligations and injuries which he 
had received from the Persian monarch, resolved to abandon 
his party. The Armenian prince, who was well acquainted 
with the merit as well as power of l\famgo, treated him with 
distinguished respect; and, by adn1itting hilTI into his confi- 
dence, acquired a brave and faithful sernult, who contributed 
very effectually to his r('
toration.6o 
F'or a whiie, fortune appeared to favor the enterprising 
valor of Tiridates. I-Ie not only expelled the enemies of his 
family and country from the whole extent of Armenia, but in 
the prosccution of his rc\.cnge he carried his arms, or at least 
his incursions, into the heart of Assyria. The historian, who 
has preservcd the name of Tiridates from oblivion, celebrates, 
with a degree of national enthusiasm, his personal pro\vess; 
and, in the true spirit of eastern romance, describes the giants 
and tho elephants that fell beneath his invincible arm. It is 
from other information that we discover the distracted state 
of the Persian monarchy, to which the king of Armenia was 
indebted for some part of his advantages. The throne was 
disputed by the ambition of contending brothers; and Hormuz, 
after exerting without success the strength of his own party, 
had recourse to the dangerous assistance of the barbarians 
who inhabited the banks 
f the Caspian Sea})l The civil war 
was, however, soon terminated, either by a victory or by a 
reconciliation; and N arses, who was universally acknowledged 
as king of Persia, directed his whole force against the foreign 
enemy. The contest then became too unequal; nor was the 
valor of the hero able to withstand the power of the monarch. 
Tiridates, a second time expelled from the throne of Armenia, 


60 See lIist. Annen. 1. ii. c. 81. 
61 Ipsus Persas ipsumque llegem ascitis Sac cis, et Russi
, et Gell
s 
petit frater Ormies. Panegyric. Yet. iii. 1. The Saccæ were a nati01: 
of wandering Scythians, who cncampecl toward:; the sources of the 
Oxus and the J axartes. The Gelli were the inhabitants of Ghilan, along 
tne Caspian Sea, and who so long, under the nvrne of Dilernites, 
lllfestfHl the l}ersian monarchy. See d'Herbelot, Biliothèque Ori- 
entale. W 
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once more took refuge in the court of the emperors.- Narses 
soon reëstablished his authority over the revolted province; 
and loudly complaining of the protection afforded by the 
Romans to rebels and fugitives, aspired to the conquest of the 
East.6 2 
Neither prudence nor honor could permit the emperors to 
forsake the cause of the Armenian king, and it was resolved 
to exert the force of the empire in the Persian war. Diocletian, 
with the calm dignity which he constantly assumed, fi\.ed his 
own station,in the city of Antioch, from whence he prepared 
and directed the military operations. G3 The conduct of the 
legions was intrusted to the intrepid valor of Calerius, who, 
for that irnportant purpose, was removed from the banks of the 
Danube to those of the Euphrates. rrhe armies soon encoun- 
tcred each other in the plains of l\Iesopotamia, and two battles 
were fought with various and doubtful success; but the third 
engagernent was of a more decisive nature; and the Roman 
army received a total overthrow, which is attributed to the 
rashness of GaICl'ius, who, with an inconsiderable boJy of 
troops, attacked the innumerable host of the Persians.{).1 But 
the consideration of the country that was the scene of action, 
may suggest another reason for his defeat. The same ground 
on which Galerius was vanquished, had been rendered lllem- 
Ol'able by the death of Crassl1s, and the slaughter of ten 
legions. It was a plain of more than sixty miles, which 
extended from the hills of Carrhæ to the Euphrates; a smooth 
and barren surface of sandy desert, without a hillock, without 


62 1.1oses of Chorene takes no notice of this second revolution, 
which I have been obli6ed to collect from a passage of Ammianus 
l\larccllinus, (1. xxiii. c. 5.) Lactantius speaks of the ambition of 
N arses : " Concitatus domestich; exemplis avi sui Sapori.'i ad occupan- 
dum oricntem magnis copiis inhiabat." De :Mort. I)ersecut. c. 9. 
63 ",.. e may readily believe, that Lactalltiu8 ascribes to cowardice 
the conduct of Dioclctian. Julian, in his oration, says, that he 
remained with all the forces of the empire; a very hyperbolicë\L 
expression. 
64 Our five abbreviators, Eutropius, Festus, the two Victors, and 
Orosius, all relate the last and b'Tcat battle; but Orosius is the only 
one who speaks of the two former. 


· 1\1. St. :Martin represents this differently. Le roi de Perse .... .. profite 
d'un voyage que Tiridate avoit fait à Rume ponr attaquer ce royaume. 
1'his reads like the evasion of the national historians to disguise the fact 
discreditable to their hero. See .M
rn. sur l'Armenie, i. 304, - :!\.t. 
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a tree, and without a spring of fresh water.6 5 The steady 
Infantry of the Romans, fainting with heat and thirst, could 
neither hope for victory if they prcsern'd their ranks, nor 
break their ranks without exposing thcmselves to the most 
imminent danger. In this situation they were gradually 
encompassed by the superior numbers, harassed by the rapid 
{'volutions, and destroyed by the arrows of thE' barbarian cav- 
alry. The king of l\rrnenia had signalized his valor in the 
battle, and acquired pensonal glory by the public misfortune. 
lIe was pursued as fm as the Euphrates; his horse was 
wounded, and it appeared impossible for him to escape the 
victorious enemy. In this extremity, Tiridates embraced the 
only }'efuge which he saw before him: he dismounted and 
plunged into the stream. His armor was heavy, the river 
very deep, and at those parts at least half a mile in breadth; 66 
yet such was his strength and dexterity, that he reached in 
safety the opposite bank. G7 'Vith regarJ to .the Roman gen- 
em 1, we are ignorant of the cirCUlTIstances of his escape; but 
when he returned to Antioch, Diocletian received him, not 
with the tenderness of a friend and coUeague, but with the 
indignation of an offended sovereign. The haughtiest of mel}, 
c10thcJ in his purple, but humbled by the sensc of his fault and 
111i::;fortune, was obliged to follow the emperor's chariot above 
a nIile on foot, and to c:\hibit, before the whole court, the 
spectacle of his disgrace.G 8 
As soon as Dioclctian had indulged his private resentment, 
Rnd asserted the ll1ajesty of supreme power, he yielded to 
the submissive entreaties of the Cæsar, and permittcd hinl to 
retrieve his own honor, as well as that of the Roman anTIs. 
In the roan} of the unwarlike troops of Asia, which had most 
probably served in the first expedition, a second army "ras 
drawn from the veterans and new levi{'s of the IJlyrian fron- 
tier, anù a considerable Lady of Gothic auxiliaries were taken 



5 The nature of the country is finely described by Plutarch, in tho 
life of Crass us ; a
ld by-Xenophon, in the first book of the Anabasis. 
66 See Foster's Dissertation in the f;econd volumc of the translation 
of the Anabasi,:; by Spelman; which I vrill venture to l'ccomrnenù as 
one of the best versions extant. 
67 JIist. Armen. 1. ü. c. 76. I have transferred this exploit of Tiri- 
dates from an imaginary defeat to the real one of Galerius. 
68 Ammian. l\iarcellin. 1. xiv. The mile, in the hands of Eutro- 
pius, (ix. 21-,) of };('stus, (c. 
.5,) allà of Orosius, (Üi. 25,) easily 
incrcased to set't1al miles. 
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into the Imperial pay.6 9 At the head of a c.hose] army of 
twenty-fivc thousand 111en, GaleriÚs again passed the Eu- 
phrates; but, instead of cxposing his legions in the open 
plains of :i\Iesopotamia, he advanced through the mountains of 
Armenia, where he found the inhabitants devoted to his cause 
and thc country "as favorable to the operations of infantry as it 
was inconvenient for the motions of cavalry.7o Adversity had 
confirlllC'd the Roman discipline, while the barbarians, elated 
by succeRs, were becorne so negligent and remiss, that in the 
moment when they least expected it, they were surprised by 
the active conduct of Galerius, who, attended on1y by two 
horsemen, had with his own eyes secretly examined the state 
and position of their camp. A surprise, especially in the 
night time, was for the most part fatal to a Persian army. 
"Their horses were tied, and generally shackled, to prevent 
their running away; and if an alarrn happened, a Persian had 
his housing to fix, his horse to bridle, and his corselet to put on, 
before he could mount." 71 On this occasion, the impetuous 
attack of Galerius spread disorder and dismay over the camp 
of the barbarians. A slight resistance was followed by a 
dreadful carnage, and, in the general confusion, the wounded 
monarch (for Narses COlTlmandcd his armies in person) fled 
towards the deserts of l\Iedia. His sumptuous tents, and those 
of his satraps, afforded an immense booty to the conqueror; 
and an incident is mentioned, which proves the rl1stic but 
nlartial ignorance of the legions in the degant superfluiti<:s of 
]ife. A bag of shining leather, filled with pearls, fell in
ú the 
hands of a private soldier; he carefully preserved the bag.. 
but he thre\v away its' contents, judging that whatever was of 
no use could not possibly be of auy \'U:I'Jc.7'
 The principal 
Joss of Narses was of a l11uch more affectin rr nature. Several 
<=> 
of his wives, his sisters, and children, who had attendeel the 
army, were made captivcs in the defeat. But though the 
character of Galerius had in general very little affinity with 
that of Alexander, he imitated, after his victory, the amiable 


69 Aurelius Victor. Jornandcs de Rebus Gcticis, c. 2l. 
70 Aurelius Victor sayg, "Per Armeniam in hostcs contendit, quæ 
ferme !';oIa, seu facilior yincendi via est." lIe followed the conduct 
of Trajan, anà the idea of Julius C
csar. 
71 Xenophon's Anabasi'3, 1. iii. :For that reason the l'}ersian cavalry 
encampcd sixty staùia from the enemy. 
72 The story is told by Ammiallus, 1. xxii. Instead of 8aCl'llm, some 
read SCl/tlt/n. . 
36* 
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behavior of 
he l\Iacedonian towards the family of DariuG. 
The wives and chilrlren of Narses were protected from vio- 
\ence and rapine, conyeyed to a place of safety, and treated 
with every mark of respect and tenderness, that was due from 
\l generous enemy to their age, their sex, and their royül 
ùignity.i 3 
\Yhile the East nnxiously expected the decision of this 

reat contest, the emperor Diocletinn, ha,"ing assernbled in 
Syria a strong army of obsel'vation, displayed from a distance 
the resources of the Roman power, and reserved himself for 
tiny future emergency of the war. On the intelligence of the 
victorv, he condescended to advance towards the frontier, with 
a vie\
 of moderating, by his presence and counsels, the pride 
of Galerius. The interview of the Roman princes at NisiiJ!s 
was accompanied with eyery expression of respect on one 
gide, and of esteem on the other. It was in that city that they 
soon afterwards gave audience to the ambassador of the 
Great King. 74 The powel', or at least the spirit, of Narses, 
had been broken by his last defeat; and he considered an im- 
Inediate peace as the only means that could stop the progress 
of the Roman arms. 1-Ie despatched Apharban, a servant 
who possessed his favor and confidence, with a commission to 
negotiate a treaty, or rather to receive whatever conditions 

he conqueror should impose. Apharban opened the confer- 
ence by expressing his ma
ter's gratitude for the generous 
treatment of his family, and by soliciting the liberty of those 
illustrious captives. He celebrated the valor of Galerius, 
without degrading the reputation of Narscs, and thought it no 
dishonor to confess the superiority of the victorious Cæsar, 
over a monarch who had sutpasscd in glory all the princes of 
Jlis racc. Notwithstanding the justice of the Persian cause, 
he was cmpowerc.d to subrnit the present differences to the 
decision of the emperors themselves; convinced as he was, 
that, in the 111idst of prosperity, they would not be unmindful 
of the vicissitudes of fortune. Apharban concluded his djs- 


73 The Persians confes5ed the Roman superiority in morals as well 
as in arms. Eutrop. i.
. 24:. :But this respect and gratitude of ene- 
mies is very seldom to be found in their own accounts. 
74 The account of the negotiation is taken from the fragments of 
Peter the Patrician, in the Excerpta Legation urn, publishecl in the 
Byzantine Collection. }')etcr lived under Justinian; but it is very 
evident, by the nature of his materials, that they are drawn from the 
most authentic and respectable writers. 
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course in the style of eastern allegory, by observing that the 
Roman and Persian monarchies were the two eyes of the 
wodd, which would remain imperfect and mutilated if either 
of them should be put out. 
"It well becomes the Per
ians," replied Galerius, with a 
transport of fury, which seelDed to convulse his whole frame, 
" it well becomes the Persians to expatiate on the vicissitudes 
of fortune, and calmly to read us lectures on the virtues of 
IDoderation. Let them remember their own moderation to- 
wards the unhappy Valerian. They vanquishetl him by 
fraud, they treated him with indignity. They detaired hin1 
till the last moment of his life in shameful captivity, and after 
his death they exposed his body to perpetual ignominy." 
Softening, however, his tone, Calerius insinuated to tlJe am- 
bassador, that it had never been the practice of the Romans 
to trample on a prostrate enemy; and that, on this occasion, 
they should consult their own dignity rather than the Persian 
111erit. I-Ie dismissed Apharban with a hope that N arses 
would soon be informed on what conditions he might obtain, 
from the clemency of the empcrors, a lasting peace, and the 
l'cstoration of his wives and children. In this conference we 
IDiJY discover the fierce passiolls of Galerius, as well as his 
defercnce to the superior wisdom and authority of Dioclctian. 
The ambition of the former grasped at the conquest of the' 
East, and ha(l propof-'ed to red uce Persia into the state of a 
province. The prudence of thc latter, who adhered to the 
moderate policy of Angustus and the Antonines, embraced 
the favorable opportunity of terminating a successful war by 
an honorable and advantag('ous peace. 75 
In pursuance of their promise, th
 emperors soon afterward.;; 
appointed Sicorins Probus, one of their sec;:etaries, to acq\l'uint 
the Persian court with their final resolution. As the minister 
of peace, he was received with every mark of politeness and 
friendship; but, under the pretence of allowing him the 
necessary repose after so long a journey, the audience of 
Probus was deferred frOlll day to day; and he attended the 
slow motions of the king, till at length he was admitted to his 
presenee, near the River Asprudns in :Meclia. The secret 
motive of Narses, in this delay, had been to coHeet such a 


73 Ac1eo victor (says Aurelius) ut ni Valcrius, cujus nutu omnia 
gcrcbantur, abnuissct, Romani fas(;cs in provinciam novarn ferrcntm:. 
V ('rum pars tcrrarum tamcn nobis uti1ior quæ::,ita. 
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military force as might enable him, though sincerely de3irolls of 
reace, to negotiate with the greater weight and dignity. Three 
per
ons only assisted at this important conference, the minister 
.A-p!mrban, the præfcct of the guards, and an officer who had 
commanrled on the Armenian frol1tier. Î6 The first condition 
proposed by the ambas
ador is not at present of a very intel- 
ligio!e nature; that the city of Nisibis might be established for 
the place of mutual cxchünge, or, as we should formerly have 
tCl'lned it, fOl' thß stalJle of trade, between the two empires. 
There is no difficulty in conceiving the intention of the Roman 
princes to irnprúve their revenue by some restraints upon 
commerce; but as Nisibis was situat('d within their own 
dominions, and as they were masters both of the in1ports and 
exports, it should seem that such restn1Ïnts were the objects 
of an internal law, rather than of a foreign treaty. To render 
then1 more effi
ctual, some stipulations were probably required 
ou the side of the king of Persia, which appeared so very 
repugnant either to his interest or to his dignity, that Narses 
could not be persuaded to subscribe them. As this was the 
only article to which he refused his consent, it was no longer 
insisted on; and the emperors either suffered the trade to Bow 
in its natural channels, or contented themselves with such 
restrictions, as it depended 011 their own authority to establish. 
As soon ns this difficulty was relp.o\Ted, a solemn peace was 
concluded and ratified between the two nations. The condi- 
tions of a treaty so glorious to the empire, and so necessary 
to Persia, may deserve a more peculiar attention, as the history 
of Rome presents very few transactions of a similar nature; 
lnost of 11f'r wars having either been tefll1inated by absolute 
conquest, or wnged against barbarians ignorant of the use of 
letters. 1. The Aboras, or, as it is called by Xenophon, the 
Aråxes, \\ as fixeù as the boundary between the two mon- 
archies. 77 That river, wltich rose Ileal' the Tigris, was 


76 He had been governor of Sumimn, * (Pet. Patricius in E
cerpt. 
Legat. p. 30.) This province seems to be mentioned by ::\10ses of 
Chorcne, (Géograph. p. 3GO,) and lay to the ea::-;t of :MOUllt Ararat. 
77 By an error of the geographer Ptolemy, the position of Singara 
is r('moved from the Aboras to the Tigris, which may have proùuced 
the mistake of Peter, in assigning the latter river for the boundary, 


· The Sioumkh of the Armenian 'writers. St. 
tlartin, :Mém. sur l' Ar 
rocnie, i. 112. - M. 
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increasej, a few nliles below Kisibis, by the little stream of 
the l\lygdonius, passed under the walls of Singara, and feI) 
into the Euphrates at Circesium, a frontier town, which, by 
the care of Diocletian, was very strongly fortifietl.7 8 I\Ieso 
potamia, the object of so 11lany wars, was ceded to the empire, 
and the Per
iilns, by this treaty, renounceJ all pretensions to 
that great province. II. They relinquished to the Romans 
fi ve provinces beyond the Tigris):J 'fheir situation formed a 
very useful barrier, and their natural strength was soon 
improved by art and military skill. Four of these, to the 
north of the river, were'districts of obscure fame and incon- 
siderable extent; Intiline, ZaLdicene, Arzanenc
 and I\lox- 
oene ; t but on the east of the Tigris, the empire acquired the 
large and lllountainous territory of Carduene, the ancip.nt seat 


instead of the former. The line of the Roman frontier traversecl. but 
neyer followeù, the course of the Tigris. * 
79 rrocopiu8 ùe Edificiis, 1. ii. c. 6. 
79 Three of the prmrinces, Zabdiccne, Arzanenc, and Carcluene, arc 
allowed. on all sides. IJut instead of the other two, Peter (in Excerpt. 
Ilcg. p. 30) inserts Rehimene and 80phene. I have preferred Am- 
mimms, (1. xxv. 7,) because it might be proved that Sophene was 
never in the hand;; of the Persians, either before the reiJI1 of Diocle- 
tian, or after that of Jovian. l.'or -want of correct maps, like those of 

.I. d' A.nville, alm05t all the moderns, with Tillemont and Vale:-;iu", at 
their head, have imagined, that it wa;; in re:,;pe
t to Persia, and not' 
to }{,ome, that the five proyinces were situate beyoncl the Tigris. 


* There are here several (,Trors. Gibbon has confounded the streams, 
and tbe towns which they pass. The ALoras, or rather the chahoras, the 
Araxes of Xcnopholl, has its source above !tas-Ain or Re-Saina, (Theoùo- 
siopolis,) aùout twenty-seven leagues from the Tigris; it recch es the 
waters of the J\IygdOllius, or Saocoras, about thirty-three leag-ues ùelow 
:Kisibis, at a town now called Al 
ahrailll; it docs not pass under the walls 
of Singara; it is the Saocoras that washes the walls of that town: the 
latter river has its source near :Xisihis, at five leagues from the Tigris. 

ec D'Anv. l'Eurhrate et Ie Tigre, 46, 49, 50, and the map. 
To the east of the Tigris is another le
s considerable river, named also 
the chaLoras, which D'An"ille calls the Centrites, Khabour, lS'icephoriu"" 
without quoting the authorities on which he gives those names. GibLon 
did not mean to speak of this Ú,-er, whirh does not pass ùy Singara, and 
does not fall into the Euphrates. 
ec Michaelis, Supp. ad Lex. llebraica, 
3d part, p. 664, 66-3. - Ct. 
t See St. Martin, note on Le Beau, i. 380. He would read, for IntilinE', 
Ingelem(', the name of a small province of Armenia, near the sources of 
the Tigris, mentioned by St. Epiphanius, (Ilæres, 6!);) for the unknown 
name Arzacene, ,Üth Gibbon, Arzanene. These provinces do not appear 
to have made an integral part of the Itom.lll empire; Roman garrisons 
replaced those of Persia, but the sovereignty remained in the hands of the 
feudatory princes of ArmenÏ:t. A prince of Carduene, ally or dependent 
on the empire, with the Rom.an name of Jovia.uus, occurs in the reign of 
Julian. - l\1. 
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of the Carduchians, who preserved for many ages their man.) 
freedom in the heart of the de
potic monarchies of Asia. 
'I'he ten thousand Greeks traversed thcir country, after a. 
painful march, or rather eng3.gement, of seven days; and it 

s confessed by their leader, in his incomparable relation of 
tile retreat, that they suffered 1110re f1'01n the arrows of the 
CarJuchians, than from tbe power of the Great King.8 0 Their 
posterity, the Curd
, with very little aIteration either of name or 
manners,* acknowledged the nominal sovereignty of the Turk- 
ish s.ultan. III. It is almost needless to observe, that Tirillates, 
the faithful ally of Rome, was restored to the throne of his 
fathel.s, and that the rights of the Imperial supremacy were 
fully asserted and secured. The limits of Armenia were 
extended as far as the fortress of Siutha in :Media, and this 
increase of dominion was not so much an act of liberality as 
of justice. Of the provinces already mentioned beyond the 
Tigris, the four first had been dismembered by the Parthians 
from the crown of Annenia; 81 and when the Romans acquired 
the possession of them, they stipulated, at the expense of the 
usurpers, an ample compensation, which invested their ally 
with the extensive and fertile country of Atropatene. Its 
principal city, in the same situation perhaps as the modern 
Tauris, was frequently honored by the residence of Tiridates; 
and as it sometimes bore the name of E
batana, he imitated, 
in the buildings and fortification
, the splendid capital of the 
!\Iedes.8 2 IV. The country of Iberia was barren, its inhabit- 
ants rude and sa.vage. nut they were accustomed to the use 
of arms, and they separated from the empire barbarians much 
fiercer and Inure formidable than themselves. The narrow 
dcfiles of l\fount Caucasus were in their hands, and it ,vas in 
their choice, either to admit or to exclude the wandering tribes 


!)() Xenophon's Anabasis,!. iv. Their bows were three cubits in 
length, their arrows two; they rolled down stones that were each a 
wagon load. The Greeks found a great many villages in that rude 
country. 
1;1 According to Eutropiu
, (vi. 9, as the text is represented by the 
best )188.,) the city of Tigranoeerta was in Arzanene. The nameil 
and situation of the other three may be faintly traced. 

:! Compare Herodotus, 1. i. c. .9ï, with 
Io::;es Choronens. Hist. 
Annen. I. ii. c. 84, and the map of Armenia given by his editors. 


· I tran
llec1 through this country in 1810, and should judge, from what 
I ha,.-.:: read and secn of its inhabitants, that they have remained unchan
ea 
] 1 'h
;- appearance and character for more than twenty centuries. l\ld 
.o"'U, note to Hist. of Persia, vol. i. p. 82.-:M. 
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of Sarmatia, whenever a rapaciolls spirit urged thern to pene- 
trate into the richer climes of the South.8 3 The nomination 
of the kings of Iberia, which was resigned by the Persian 
lllonarch to the emperors, contributed to the strength and 
security of the Roman power in Ãsia.8 4 The East enjoyed a 
profound tranquillity during forty years; and the treaty between 
the rival monarchies was strictlv observed till the òcath of 
Tiridates; when a new gener
tion, animated with different 
views and different passions, succeeded to the government of 
the world; and the grandson of N :lfses undertook a long and 
memorable war against the princes of the house of Con
 
stantine. 
The arduous work of rescuing the distressed empire fr0111 
tyrants and barbarians had now been com }Jletcly achieved by 
a succession of Illyrian peasants. As soon as Diocletian 
entered into the twentieth year of his reign, he celebrated that 
memorable æra, as well as the success of his arms, by the 
pomp of a Ron1an triumph.8 5 l\laximian, the equal partner 
of his power, was his only companion in the glory of that 
day. The two Cæsars had fought and conquered, but the 
111erit of their exploits was ascribed, according to the rigor of 
ancient maxims, to the auspicious influence of their fathers 
and emperors.8 6 The triumph of Diocletian and l\Iaximiall 
was less magnificent, perhaps, than those of Aurelian and 
Probus, but it was dignified by several circumstances of supe- 
rior fame and good fortune. Africa and Britain, the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the Nile, furnished their respective trophies; 
but the most distinguished ornament ,vas of a more singular 
nature, a Persian victory followed by an important conquest. 
The representations of rivers, mountains, and provinces, were 
carried before the Imperial car. The images of the captive 
wives, the sisters, and the children of the Great King, aflòrded 
1. new and grateful spectacle to the vanity of the people.8 7 


83 Hiberi, locorum potcntes, Caspia viâ Sarmatam in Armcnios 
rnptim effundunt. Tacit. Annal. vi. 31. See Strahon. Geograph. 1. 
xi. p. 7ô!, [edit. Casaub.] 
H4 Peter Patricius (in Excerpt. Leg. p. 30) is the only ""riter -who 
mentions the Iberian article of the treaty. 
8'; Euseb. in Chron. l'}agi ad annum. Till the discovery of tho 
treati
e De 
Iortibus Persecutorum, it was not certain that the 
triumph and the Yicennalia were celebrated at the same time. 
86 At the time of the Vicennalia, Galeriu
 seem" to have kept his 
station on the Danube. See Lactant. de 
1. 1'). c. 38. 
67 Eutropius (ix. 27) mentions them as a part of the triumph. As 
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In the eyes of posterity, this triumph is remarkable, by a 
distinction of a less honurable kind. It was the last that 
Home ever beheld. Soon after this period, the emperors 
ceas?d tÇ> vanquish, and Rome ceased to be the capital of the 
empIre. 
The spot on ,,'hich Rome was founded had been conse- 
crated by ancient cerc1110uies and imaginary miracles. The 
presence of some god, or tbe men10ry of some hero, seemed 
to animate every part of the city, and the empire of the world 
had been promised to the Capitol.8 8 The native Romans felt 
and confe
sed the power of this agreeable illusion. It ,,,as 
derived from their ancestors, had grown up with their earliest 
habits of life, and was protected, in some measure, by the 
opinion of political utility. The form and the seat of govern- 
ment were intimately blended together, nOlO was it esteemed 
possible to transport the one without destroying the other.8!} 
Hut the sovereignty of the capital was gradually annihilated in 
the extent of conquest; the provinces rose to the same level, 
and the vanquished nations acquired the name and privileges, 
without imbibing the partial affections, of Romans. Duriug 
a loug period, however, the remains of the ancient constitu- 
tion, and the influence of custom, preserved the dignity of 
11ome. 'fhe emperors, though perhaps of African or Illyriun 
extraction, respected their adopted country, as the seat of their 
power, and the centre of their extensive dominions. The 
emergencies of war very frequently required their presence 
on the frontif'rs; but Dioclf'tian and l\Iuxirnian were the first 
Roman princes who fixed, in time of peace, their ordinary 
residence in the provinces; and their conduct, however i
 
Illight be suggested by private motives, was justified by very 
specious considerations of policy. The court of the emperor 
of the '\Vest was, f(Jr the most part, established at l\Iilan, whose 
situation, at the foot of the Alps, appeared far more conve- 


the persons had been reqtored to X arses, nothing more than their 
imagFs could be ('xhihited. 

ö Livy gives ue; a speech of Camillus on that subject, (v. 51-5.3,) 
fall of eloquence and sensibility, in opposition to a design of remov- 
ing the seat of government from Rome to the neighboring city of 
. Yeii. 
fj9 Julius C"esar was reproached with the intcntion of removing the 
clnpirc to Ilium or Alexandria. See Sueton. in Cæsar. c. 71). Ac- 
cordi
lg to the ingenious conjecture of Le Fcvre and Dacier, the 
third odc of the third. book of IIorace was intcnded to divcrt Augus- 
tus from the cxecution of a similar dcsign. . 
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n1(>nt than that of Rome, for the important purpose of watch- 
ing the 1110tions of the barbarians of Germany. I\Iilan soon 
assumed the splendor of an Ilnperial city. The houses are 
described as numerous and well built; the manners of the 
people as polished and liberal. A circus, a theatre, a mint, a 
palace, baths, which bore the name of their founder l\laxirn- 
iaB ; porticos adorned with statues, and a double circumfer- 
ence of walls, cOlltribut('ù to the beauty of the new capital; 
nor did it seem oppressed even by the proximity of Rome. 90 
To rival the majesty of Rome was the ambition likewise of 
Diocletian, who employed his leisure, and the wealth of the 
East, in the embellishment of Nicomedia, a city placed on 
the verge of Europe and Asia, almost at an equal distance 
between the Danube and the Euphrates. By the taste of the 
monarch, and at the expense of the people, Nicomedia 
acquired, in the space of a few years, a degree of magnifi- 
cence which might appear to have required the labor of ages, 
and became inferior only to Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, 
in extent of populousness. 91 The life of Diocletian and :Max- 
iMian was a life of action, and a considerable portion of it was 
spent in camps, or in their long and frequent 111arches; but 
whenever the public business allowed then1 any relaxation, 
they seemed to have retired with pleasure to their favorite 
residences of Nicomcdia and Milan. Till Diocletian, in the 
twentieth year of his reign, celebrated his Roman triumph, it 
is extremely doubtful whether he ever visited the ancient 
capital of the empire. Even on that memorable occasion his 
stay did not exceed two months. Disgusted with the licentious 
familiarity of the people, he quitted Rome with precipitation 
thirteen days before it was expected that he should have 


90 See Aurelius Yictor, who likewise mentions the buildings erect- 
ed by :\Iaximian at Carthage, probably during the 
Ioori'Sh war. We 
shall insert some vcrses of Ausonius dc Claro Urb. v. 


Et l\Iediolani mira omnia: copia rerum; 
Innumeræ cult;{'que dumus; faclJnda virorum 
Ingenia, et more::; læti: turn duplice I11l1rO 
Arnpliticata loci species; populifJue volnptas 
Circus; t't inc1n.;j moles cunpata Theatri; 
Tt'.lIpl.l, Palatinæl]u
 arces, oputcn!"ql1e Moneta, 
Et rerrio Ilerclllei cclebris sub honore lavacri. 
CunctafJue marrnoreis ornata Peri,.tyla si
lIis; 
';\Iælliaqlle in '-alii formam circllmdata lahro 
Omnia qnæ magllis operum \'clut æmula ton
1Î9 
E:..ccllullt: nec juncta premit vicinia Romæ. 


r. I,actant. de 
1. r. c. 17. 
VOL. 1. 


Libaniu9, Grat. viii. 11. 203. 
37 
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appeared in the senate, invested with the ensigns of the con 
sular dignity.92 
The dislike expressed by Diodetian towards Uome and 
Roman freedom, was not the effect of momentary caprice, but 
the result of the most artful policy. 1'hat crafty prince had 
framed a new system of Imperial government, which was 
aftenvards completed by the family of Constantine; and as 
the image of the old constitution was religiously preserved ill 
the senate, he resolved to deprive that order of its small 
remains of power and consideration. '\tVe may recollect, 
about eight years before the elevation of Diocletian, the tran- 
sient greatness, and the ambitious hopes, of the Roman sen- 
ate. As long as that enthusiaslTI prevailed, many of thp 
nobles imprudently displayed their zeal in the cause of free- 
dom; and after the successors of Probus had withdrawn thei, 
countenance from the republican party, the senators werf 
unable to disguise their impotent resentment. As the sover. 
eign of Italy, l\laximian was intrusted with the care of extin- 
guishing this troublesome, rather than dangerous spirit, and 
the task was perfectly suited to his cruel temper. The most 
lllustrious members of the senate, whom Dioc1etian always 
affected to esteel11, were involved, by his colleague, in the 
accusation of imaginary plots; and the possession of an ele- 
gant vinn, or a well-cultivated estate, was interpreted as a 
convincing evidence of guiJt.93 The camp of the Prætorians, 
which had so long oppressed, began to protect, the majesty of 
Rome; and as those haughty troops were conscious of the 
decline of their power, they were naturally disposed to unite 
their strength with the authority of the senate. By the pru- 
dent measures of Diocletian, the numbers of the Prætorians 
were insensibly reduced, their privileges abolished,94 and their 
place supplied by two faithful legions of lllyricum, who, under 
the new titles of Jovians and Iferculians, were appointed to 
perform the service of the Imperial guards. 95 But the most 


92 Lactant. de 
1. P. c. 17. On a similar occasion, Ammianus 
mentions the dicac-itas plebis, as not very agreeable to an Imperial car. 
(See 1. xvi. c. 10.) 
93 Lactantius accuses )laximian of d
stroying fictis criminationihu8 
lumina senatùs, (Dc 1\1. P. c. 8.) Aurelius Yictor speaks very doubt- 
fully of the faith of Diocletian towards hi:. friends. 
94 W Truncatæ vires urbis, imminuto prætoriarum cohortium atque in 
armis vulgi numcro. Aurelius Yictor. Lactantius attributes to Gale- 
rius thu prosecution of the same plan, (c. 2G.) 
86 They were old corps stationed in Illyricum; and according to 
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fatal though secret wound, which the senate received from the 
hands of Diocletian and l\faximian, was inflicted by the inev- 
itable operation of their absence. .As long as the emperors 
resided at Rome, that assembly might be oppressed, but it 
could scarcely be neglected. The successors of Augustus 
exercised the power of dictating whatever laws their wisdom 
or caprice might sugg(;'st; but those laws were ratified by the 
sanction of the senate. The model of ancient freedom was 
preserved in its deliberations and decrees; and wise princes, 
who re
pected the prejudices of the Roman people, were in 
some measure obliged to assume the language and behavior 
suitable to the general and first magistrate of the republic. In 
the armies and in the provinces, they displayed the dignity of 
monarchs; and when they fixed thcir residence at a distance 
frOlTI the capital, they forever laid aside the dissimulation 
which Auaustus had recommended to his successors. In the 
o 
exercise of the legislative as well as the executive power, the 
sovereign advised with his ministers, instcad of consulting the 
great council of the nation. The name of the senate was 
mentioned with honor till the last period of the empire; the 
vanity of its rnembers was still flattcl'eù with honorary distinc- 
tions ; 96 but the assembly which had so lonJ been the source, 
and so long the instrument of power, was respectfully suflèred 
to sink into oblivion. The senate of Rome, losing all connec- 
tion with the Imperial court and the actual constitution, was 
ieft a venerable but useless monurnent of antiquity on the Cap- 
itoline hill. 
'Vhen the Roman Pl.inces had lost sight of the senate and 
of their ancient capital, they easily forgot the origin and 
nature of their legal power. The civil offices of consul, of 
proconsul, of censor, and of tribune, by the union of which it 
11ad been formed, betrayed to the people its republican ex- 
traction. Those modest titles were laid aside; 97 anù if they 


the ancient e
tabli<;hment, they e:\ch consisted of six thousand men. 
They had acquired much reputation by tho use of the pluUl.,atæ, or 
darts loaded with lead. Each soldier carried fh.o of th03(" which he 
darted from a considerable distance, with great strcngth and dexteri- 
tr. See Ypgetius, i. 17. 
96 See the Thcodosi&ll Codo,1. vi. tit. ii. with Godcfrov's com
r..cn- 
tarv. . 
97 See the 12th dissertation ill Spanheim's excellent work de Usu 
Numismatum. From medals, inscriptions, and hi
torians, he examin(.s 
every title separately, and trace" it from Augustus to the moment of 
i.ts disappearing. 
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still iistinguished their high station by the - appellation of 
Emperor, or hIPERATOR, that word 'was understood in a new 
and more dignified ,sense, and no longer denoted the general 
of the Roman armies, but the sovel'eign of the Roman world. 
T'he name of Emperor, which was at first of a rnilitary nature, 
was associated with another of a more servile kind. The 
epithct of DomINus, or Lord, in its primitive signification, was 
expressive, not of the authority of a prince over his subjects, 
or of a commander over his soldiers, hut of the despotic power 
of a master over his domestic slavés. 98 Viewing it in that 
odious light, it had bC'en rE'jectcd with abhorrence by the first 
Cæsars. Their resistance insensibly became more feeble, 
and the nmne less odio
s; till at length the style of our Lord 
and Emperor was not only bestowed by flattery, but was 
regularly admitted into the laws and public monuments. Such 
lofty epithets were sufIìcient to e1ate and satisfy the most 
cÅcessive vanity; and if the successors of Diocletian still 
declined the title of King, it seems to have been the effect not 
so 1T1uch of their moderation as of their delicacy. \Vherever 
the Latin tongue was in use
 (and it was the language of gov. 
erl11nent throughout the empire,) the Imperial title, as it was 
peculiar to themselves, conveyed a more respectable idea than 
the name of king, which they must have shared with a hun. 
dred barbarian chieftains; or which, at the best
 they could 
derive only from Romulus, or from Tarquin. But the senti. 
111ent8 of the East were very diDcrent from those of the 'Vest. 
From the c:Ùliest period of history, the sovereigns of Asia 
had been celebrated in the Greek language by the title of 
BASILEUS, or King; and since it was considered as the first 
distinction among men, it was soon emþloycd by the s(;'1'\'ilo 
provincials of the East, in their humble addresses to the 
Roman throne. 99 Even the attributes, or at least the titles, of 
the DIVINITY, were usurped by Diocletian and l\laximian, who 
transmitted them to a succession of Christian emperors. lOO 


99 Pliny (in Panegyr. c. 3, 55, &c.) 
peak
 of D:nnillus with expcra- 
tion, as synonymous to Tyrant, and oppo':iite to l>rincc. And the 
same I>liny regularly giyes that title (in the tpnth book of the epistles) 
to his friend rather than master, the virtuous Trajall. Thiq strange 
contradiction puzzle::i the commentators, who think, and the transla- 
t')rR, who can write. 
911 SVllesius de Regno, edit. Peta'\'. p. ] J. I am indehted for this 
qu-otat{oll to the Abb6 de In :Uleterie. 
}Oo f)f'e V 
ndalp de çonseC'ratione; p. 354, &(', Tt. -was customary for 
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Such extravagant complin1ents, however, soon lose their 
impiety by losing their meaning; and when the ear is once 
accustomed to the sound, they are heard with indifference, as 
vague though excessive professions of respect. 
1"1'0111 the time of Augustus to that of Dioc1etian, the Roman 
princes, conversing in a fan1iliar manner among their fellow- 
citizens, were saluted QuIy ,....ith the same respect that was 
1;sually paid to senators and magistrates. Their princ
pal 
distinction was the Imperial or military robe of purple; whi!st 
the senatorial garment was marked by a broad, aud the eq ues- 
trian by a narrow, band or stri pc of the same honorable color. 
The pride, or rather the policy, of Diocletian, engaged that 
artful prince to introduce the stately magnificence of the court 
of Persia.l OI He ventured to assume the diadem, an ornament 
detested by the Romans as the odious ensign of royalty, and 
the use of which had been considered as the most desperate 
act of the madness of Caligula. It was no more than a brood 
\\.hite fillet set with pearls, which encircled the emperor's 


the emperors to mention (in the preamble of laws) their numen, saerell 
majesty. divine oracles, &c. Accorùing to TiUemont, Gregory N aziall- 
zen co:nplains most bitterly of the profanation, especially when it "as 
pradiscù by an ..Arian emperor.. 
WI 
ec 
panhcim de U 8U N muismat. Dissert. xii. 


.. In the time of the republic, S3YS Hegewi'3ch, when the consuls, the 
prætars, and the other magistrates appeared in public, to perform the 
functions of their office, their dignity was announcea both by the sJmbols 
which use hild consecrated, and the brilliant cort
ge by which they were 
aceompanied. But this dignity belonged to the oHice, not to the incli- 
vidual; this pomp bclonl;ed to the magistrate, not to the man. . *' The 
consul, followed, in the comitia, by all the senate, the pra:tors, the qUl
S- 
-tors, the ædlles, the lictors, the apparitors, and the heralds, on ret'ntcril!g' 
his honse, was served only by freedmen and by his slayes. The fir"t 
emperors went no further. Tiberius had, for his personal attendance, od... 
a moder,lte number of slaves, and a few freedmen. (TaC'it. Ann. iv. 7:) 
TIut in proportion as the republican forms disappeared, one after another, 
the inclination of the emperors to environ themselves \\1th person,.l pom
, 
displayed itself more and more. '* * The magnificence and the ccremoni ,1 
of the East were entirely introduced by Diocleti,lU, and ,n:'re com'(,C'f:-tt('(l 
oy Constantine to the Imperial usc. ;fhenceforth the palace, the court, 
the hble, all the pelsonal attcnnancC', distinguished the emperor from his 
sllhjC'ct<;, still more than his superior dignity. The organization "hi,'h 
Diodetian gaye to his new court, attached less honor and distinction to 
rank than to services performcd towards the lllember:;; of the Imperial 
family. lrf'gewisch, Es
ai, Hist. sur les Finances Romains. 
Yew historians haye characterized, in a mOle I)hilo
ophic manner, the 
!nflu('TIcc of a new institution. - G. 
It is singular that the son of a slave reduced the haughty aristocracy of 
RonlC to the offices of servitude. -
II. 
37* 
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-head. The sumptuous robes of Diocletian and his successors 
were of silk and gold; and it is remarked with indignation, 
that even their shoes were studded with the most precious 
genls. The access to their sacrel! person \vas every day ren- 
dered more c1iflicult by the institution of new forms and cere- 
monies. The avenucs of thc palace were strictly guarded by 
the various schools, as they began to be called, of domestic 
officers. The interior (1 partments were intrusted to the jealom. 
vigilance of the eunuchs, the increase of whose numbers and 
influcnce was the most infallible symptom of the progress of" 
despotism. \Vhen a sul
ect was at length admitted to the 
Imperial presence, he was obliged, ,vhatever 111ight Le his 
rank, to fall prostrate on the ground, and to adore, according 
to the eastern fashion, the divinity of his lord and rnaster. 102 
Diocletian was a man of sense, 
vho, in the course of pri\Tato 
as well as public life, had formed a just estimate both of him- 
self and of mankind: nor is it easy to conceive, that in 
substituting the manners of Persia to those of Rome, he was 
seriously actuated by so mean a principle as that of vanity. 
He flattered himself, that an ostentation of splendor and 
luxury would subdue the imagination of the multitude; that 
the monarch would be less exposed to the rude license of the 
people and the soldiers, as his person was secluded from the 
public view; and that habits of submission \vould insensibly 
be productive of sentiments of veneration. Like the modesty 
aflected by Augustus, the state maintained by Diocletian ,vas 
a theatrical representation; but it must be confessed, that of 
the 1\vo comedies, the former was of a much more liberal and 
111anly charlictcl' than the latter. It was the aim of the one to 
disguise, and the object of the other to display, the unbounòed 
power which the emperors possessed over the Roman world. 
Ostentation was the first principle of the new system insti- 
tuted by Diocletian. The second was division. He divided 
the empire, the provinces, and every branch of the civil as 
well as military adll1inistration. lIe 111ultiplied the wheels uf 
the n1achine of governn1ent, and rendered its operations less 
rapid, but nlore securc. \Yhatcycr advantages and whatever 
defects n1ight attcnd these innovations, they Hlllst be ascribed 
in a very great degree to the first inventor; but as the new 


10
 Aurelius Yictor. Eutropius, ix. 2G. It appears by the Panegy- 
rists, that the Romans 'were soon reconciled to t'I-J.e name and c
rcmony 
\.If adoration. 
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frame of policy was gradually improved and cOl1lpleted by 
succeeding princes, it will be more satisfactory to delay the 
consideration of it till the season of its full maturity and per- 
fection.1 03 Reserving, therefore" for the reign of Constantine 
a more exact picture of the new empire, we shaH content our- 
selves with describing the principal and decisive outline, as it 
was traced by the hand of Diocletian. He had associated 
three colleagues in the exercise of the suprerne power; and 
as he was convinced that the abilities of a single man were 
inadequate to the public defence, he considered the joint ad- 
ministration of four princes not as a temporary expedient, but 
as a fundamental law of the constitution. It was his intention, 
that the two elder princes should be distinguished by the use 
of the diadem, and the title of Augusti; that, as aflèction or 
esteem n1ight direct their choice, they should regularly call 
to their assistance two subordinate colleagues; and that the 
Cæsars, rising in their turn to the first rank, should supply an 
uninterrupted succession of emperors. The empire was 
divided into four parts. The East and Italy were the most 
honorable, the Danube and the Rhine the most laborious sta- 
tions. The foroler claimed the presence of the Augusti, the 
latter were intrusted to the adlninistration of the Cæsars. 
The strength of the legions was in the hands of the four part- 
ners of sovereignty, and the despair of successively vanquish- 
ing four formidable rivals might intimidate the ambition of 
an aspiring general. In their civil govermnent, the emperors 
were supposed to exercise the undivided power of the mon- 
arch, and their edicts, inscribed with their joint names, were 
received in all the provinces, as promulgated by their mutual 
councils and authority. Notwithstanding these precautions, 
the political union of the Roman world was gradually dis.. 
solved, and a principle of division was introduced, which, in 
the course of a few years, occasioned the perpetual separation 
of the Eastern and \Vestern Empires. 
The system of Diocletian was accompanied with another 
very material disadvantage, which cannot even at present be 
totally overlooked; a more expensive establishment, and con- 
seq uently a.n increase of taxes, and the oppression of the 


DJ The innovations introduced 1y Diocletian are chiefly deduced, 
1st, from some very strong passages in Lactantius; and, 2dly, from 
the new and various offices which, in the Theodosian code, appear 
ulread!J established in the beginning of the reigll of Constantine. 
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ptc. Instead of a modest fhmily of slaves and freedmen 
1 as had contented the simple greatness of Augustns and 
jan, three or four magnificent. courts were established in 
various p<uts of the empire, and as many Roman kings 
utended with each other and with the Persian monarch for 
( ie vain superiority of pomp and luxury. The nUlnber of 
ul ,ìistcrs, of magistrates, of officers, and of servants, who 
tl 11 ,d the different departments of the state, ,vas multi pEed 
i ond the example of former times; and (if we may borrow 
t J warm expression of a contemporary) "when the propor- 
tluu of those who received, exceeded the prop0l1ion of those 
>. .10 contributed, the provinces were oppressed by the weight 
,.A' tributes." 104 From this period to the extinction of the 

mpire, it would be easy to deduce an uninterrupted spries of 
damal's and complaints. According to his religion and situa 
tion, each writer chooses either DiocIetian, or Constantine, 01 
'Valens, or Theodosius, for the object of his invectives; but 
they unanimously agree in representing the burden of the 
public impositions, and particularly the land tax and capita- 
tion, as the intoleraòle and increasing grievance of their own 
times. From such a concurrence, an impartial historian, who 
is obliged to extract truth fro01 satire, as well as fron1 pane- 
gyric, will be inclined to divide the Llame among the princes 
whom they accuse, and to ascribe their exactions much less 
to their personal vices, than to the uniforrn system of their 
administration. if 'rhe emperor Diocletian was indeed the 


104 Lactant. de 11. P. c. 7. 


.. Thc most curious document which has come to light since the publi- 

ation of Gi1:Jbon's His tory, is the edict of Diocletian, published from an 
inscription found at Eskihis.sàr, (Stratoniccia,) by Col. Leake. This 
inscription was fir
t copied by Sherard, aftenvards much more completely 
by Mr. Bankes. It is confirmed and illustrated by-a more imperfect copy 
(If the same edict, found in thc Leyant by a gcntleman of Aix, and brought 
to this country by l\I. Ve.seoyali. This edict was issued in the name of the 
four Cæsars, Diocletian, Maximian, Constantius, and G.llerins. It fix('d a 
maximum of prices, throughout the empire. for all the nccess'lries and 
commodities of life. The pream.ble insists, with p:1"eat vehemence, 011 the 
e
tortion and inhumanity of the venders and merchants. Quis enil1l adeo 
obtunisi (obtusi) pcctores (is) et a senSl} inhumanitatis exton"is PSt qui 
ignorare potest immo non sCl1serit in vcnalibus rebus quæ vel in mercimoniis 
aguntur ,-el diurnà urbium convcrsatiollc tractalltur, in tantnm se licen- 
tiam dcfusisse, ut efirccnata libido rapicn- rum copia nee annorum uber- 
tatihus mitigaretur. The edict, as Co1. Leake dearly shows, was issued 
A. C. 303. Among the articles of which the ma
imum value is assesse.ù, 
are oil, salt, honey, butchers' meat, poultry, game, fish, vegetables, frUlt
 
the wages of laborers and arti::mns, schoolmasters and Ol.ato]'s
 clotnes, 
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nuthor of that system; bt.w du ring his reign, the growing evil 
was confincJ within the bounds of moùestv anù discretion, 
and he deserves the reproach of establi
hillg pernicious pre
 
cedents, rather than of exercising actual oppression.1 05 II 
may be added, that his revenues were managed \vith pruden1 
economy; and that after all the current ex penses were dis. 
charged, there still remained in the Imperial treasury au 
ample provision either for judicious liberality 01' for any emer 
gency of the state. 
It was in the twenty-first veal' of his reign that Diocletian 
executed his memorabre res
lution of abdic
ting the empire; 
an action n10re naturally to have been expected from the 
elder or the younger Antoninus, than from a prince who had 
lle\'Cr practised the lessons of philosophy either in the attain- 
ment or in the use of supreme power. Dioc1etian acquired 
1he glory of giving to the world the first exao1ple of a resig- 
nation,lUG which has not been very frequently imitated by suc- 
ceeding monarchs. The parallel of Charles tho Fifth, how- 
e\er, will naturally offer itself to our mind, not only since the 
clùq uence of a modern historian has rendered that name so 
familiar to an English reader, but from the very striking 1'0- 
semhlance between the characters of the two emperors, whose 
political abilities were superior to their military genius, and 
'" hose specious virtues were much less the effect of nature 
than of art. The abdication of Charles appears to have been 


105 Inc1icta lex nova quæ sane illorull1 temporum modestÏil tolerab- 
ilis, in peraiciem processit. Aure!. Victor., who has treated the 
character of Diocletian with good sense, though in bad Latin. 
106 Solus omnium, post conditull1 l{omælum Imperium, qui ex 
tanto fastigio sponte ad privatæ vit:c st:1.tum civilitatemquc remearet 
Eutrop. ix. 28. 


sldns, boots and shoes, harness, timber, corn, wine, and beer, (zythus.) 
The depreciaticn in the value of money, or the rise in the price of com- 
modities, had been so great during the last century, that butc!lers' meat, 
which, in the second century of thc empire, was in l{,ome about two dcnarii 
the pound, was now fixed at a maximum of eight. CoI. Leake supposes 
the ayerage pricc could not bc less than four: at the same time the maxi- 
mum of the wages of the agricultural laborers was twenty-five. The whole 
edict is, perhaps, the most gigantic e1ii.>rt of a blind though well-inten- 
tioned despotism, to control th<lt which is, and ought to be, beyond tht 
regulation of the government. See an Edict of Diocletian, by Col. Leake, 
l.ondon, 1826. 
CoL Leake has not observed that this EJict is expressly named in the 
treatise de :\lort. Persecut. ch. 'vii. Idem cum variis iniquitatibus immcn. 
sam facerct caritatcm, legem prctiis rerum vcnalium statune conatlls est 
-M. 
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hastened by the vicissitude of fortune; and the disapj)()int- 
ment of his favorite schemes urged him to relinquish a power 
which he found inadequate to his ambition. But the reign of 
PioclC'tian had flowed with a tide of uninterrupted success; 
DOl' was it till after he had vanquished all his enemies, and 
accomplished all his designs, that he seems to have entertained 
any serious thoughts of resigning the el11pire. Neither Charles 
nor Diocletian were arrived at a very advanced period of life 
since the one was only fifty-five, and the other was no more 
than fifty-nine years of age; ...but the active life of those 
princes, their wars and journeys, the cares of royalty, and 
their application to business, had already impaired their con- 
stitution, and brought on the infirmities of a premature old 
nge.1 07 
Notwithstanding the severity of a very cold and rainy 
wintel', Diocletian left Italy soon after the ceremony of his 
triumph, and began his progress towards the East round the 
circuit of the Illyrian provinces. FrOl11 the inclemency of 
the weather, and the fatigue of the journey, he soon contract- 
ed a slow illness; and though he made easy marches, and 
was general1y carried in a close litter, his disorder, before he 
arrived at Nicornedia, about the end of the snmmer, was 
become very serious and alanning. During the whole winter 
he 'was confined to his palace: his danger inspired a general 
and unafTected concern; but the people could only judge of 
the various alterations of his health, from the joy or conster- 
nation which they discovered in the countenances and beha- 
vior of his attendants. The rmnor of his death was for some 
time universally believed, and it was supposed to be concealed 
with a view to prevent the troubles that might have happened 
during the absence of the Cæsar Galerius. At length, how- 
ever, on the first of l\Iarch, Diocletian once morE appeared in 
public, but so pale and elnaciated, that he could scarcely have 
been 1 
cognized by those to whOln his person was the most 
famihar. It was time to put an end to the painful struggIe 5 
which he had sustained during more than a year, between the 
care of his health and that of his dignity. The former re- 
quired indulgence and relaxation, the latter compelled him to 
direct, from the bed of sickness, the administration of a great 


107 The particulars of the journey and illness are taken from Lac- 
tantius, (c. 17,) who may sometimes be admitted as an pyidcncc of 
public facts, f"ough y ry sclù .IL of private anecdotes. 
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empire. lIe resolved to pass the remainder of his days in 
honorable repose, to place his glory beyond the n
ach of for- 
tune, anù to relinquish the theatre of the world to his younger 
and I1101'e active associates.l o8 
The ceremony of his ahdication was performed in a 
spacious pIain, about three miles from Nicomedia. The em- 
peror ascended a lofty throne, and in a speech, full of reason 
and dignity, declared his intention, both to the people and to 
the soldiers who were assBlnbleù on this extraordinary occa. 
sion. As soon as he had divested himself of his purpIe, he 
withdrew from the gazing multitude; and traversing the city 
in a covered chariot, proceeded, without delay, to the favorite 
retirement which he had chosen in his native country of Dal. 
lTIatia. On the sarne day, which was the first of !\1ay,109 
I\Iaximìan, as it had been previously conccrted, made his 
resignation of the Imperial dignity at l\lilan. Even in the 
splendor of the I-toman triUlllph, Diocletian hp.d nleditated hi
 
design of abd icating the government. As he wished to secun:. 
the obedience of ì\faximian, he exactccl fronl hinl either a 
. general assurance that he would submit his actions to the au. 
thorityof his benefactor, or a particular prOlllise that he would 
ðcsccnd from the throne, whenever he should receive the ad. 
vice nnd the example. This engagement, though it .was con. 
finned by the solemnity of an oath before the altar of the 
Capitolinc Jupiter,110 would have proved a feeble restraint on 
the fierce temper of l\Iaximian, whose passion was the love of 
power, and who neither desired present tranquillity nor future 
. 
108 Aurelius Victor ascribes the abdication, which had been so 
variously accounted for, to two causes: 1st, Diocletian's contempt of 
ambition; and 
dly, His appl'cllCnsion of impending troubles. One 
of the panegyrists (vi. 9) mentions the age and infirmities of Diocle- 
tian as a yery natural reason for his l'etirement.. 
1.1.19 The difficulties as well as mistakes attending the dates both of 
the year and of thE' da.y of Dioclctian's a.bdication, are perfectly 
cleared up by Tillemont, Rist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. õ'2;), note 
19, and by Pagi ad annum. 
nit See Panegyr. Vet-er. vi. 9. The oration was pronounced After 
:Max.imian had reassumed the purple. 


· Constantine (Grat, ad S.mct. c. 401) mOTe than insinuated that de- 
rangement of mind, connect
d with the confiap;ration of the palace at 
Nicomedia. by lightning, was the c.LUse of his -abdication. But IIcinichen, 
in a very s{'usible note on this passage in Euscbius,.whilc he admits that 
his long illness might produce a temporary depression of spirits, trium- 
phantly appeals to the philosophical conduct of Diocletian in his retreat
 
.aud the influence which he still retained on public 
ffairs. - M. 
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reputation. But he yielded, however reluctantly, to the as- 
I nàant which bis wiser colleague had acquired over hiln, and 
. 
iired, inllnediately after his abdication, to a villa in Lucania, 
,\rhere it was ahnost inlpo
sible that such an in1patient spiJ..i" 
cuuld find any lasting tranquillity. 
Diocletiau, who, from a servile origin, had raised himself to 

1 t; throne, passed the nine last years of his life in a private 
ondition. Reason had dictated, and content 
eems to have 
, companied, his retreat, in which he enjoyed, for a long time, 
10 respect of those princes to whom he had resigned the pos- 
':1'
-3ion of the world.l lJ It is seldOlTI that mind:::; long exer- 
: ed in business have formed the habits of conver:sing \\ ith 
'u11selves, and in the loss of power they principally regret the 
\-vant of occupation. "rhe mnusements of letters and of de- 
-, otioa, which af1òrd so nmny resources in solitude, were inca- 
"''lble of fixing the attention of DiocIetian; but he had prc- 
'veù, aI' at least he soon recovered, a taste for the most 
, IHocent as well as natural pleasures, and his leisure hours 
'-'ere sufficiently e111ployed in building, planting, and gardcn- 
ng. His answer to l\laximian is dcscn'edly celebrated. lIe 
\\ a
 solicited by that restless old D1an to reassume the reins 
of government, and the Imperial purple. lIe rejected the 
temptation with a smile of pity, calmly ohserving, that if he 
coulJ show l\laximian the cabbages which he had planted with 
his o\\- n hands at Salona, he should no longer be urged to 
relinquish the enjoyment of happiness for the pursuit of 
power.1 12 In his convcr
ations with his friends, he frcquently 
acknowledged, that of all arts, the most dif1icult was the art 
of reigning; and he expressed himself on that fayorite topic 
with a degree of warmth which could he the result only of 
experience. "How often," was he accllstomed to say, "is it 
the interest of four or five ministers to combine tog('ther to 
deceive their sovereign! Secluded from mankind by his ex- 
alted dignity, the truth is concealed from his knowledge; he 
can see only with their eyes, he hears nothing but their mis- 
representations. lIe confers the most important offices upon 


111 Eumenius pays him a very fine compliment: "At enim c1iyi- 
14u.m iUum virum, qui primus imperium et participavit et posuìt, 
cúnsilii et facti sui non pænitet; nee nmisissc se putat quod sponte 
transerip...it. Felix beatusque vere quem yestra., tant01"Um prineipum, 
colunt obsequia priyatum." Panf'g') r. Y ct. vii. It3, 
112 \Y care obligC'fl to the younger Vidor fur thi:=; celcbxated bon 
mot. Eutropil1s mentions the thing in a mo
"c general maI'''ler. 
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vice and weakness, and disgraces the most yirtuous anJ de- 
scrving among his subjects. By such infamous arts," addeJ 
Diocletian, "the Lest and wisest priuces are sold to the ycnal 
corruption of their courtiers." 113 A just estimate of great- 
l1e::;8, anù the assumnce of immortal fame, improve our n
lish 
for the pleasures of retirement; but the Roman emperor had 
1ìl1cd too important a character in the worlù, to enjoy without 
allay the comforts and security of a privatE' condition. It was 
impossible that he could remain ignorant of the troub1es which 
aillicted the empire after his abdication. It was impossìble 
that he could be inùifferent to their consequences. Fear, 
sorrow, anù discontent, sometimes pursueù him into the soli- 
tuùe of Salona. I-lis tendefI1Ps<,:, or at least his priùe, was 
deeply wounded by the misfortunes of his \\:ife and daughter; 
ilnd the last moments of Diocletian were imbittered by some 
llfrront
, which Liciuius anù Constantine might haYe spared 
the fathf
r of so many crnperors, ancl the first author of their 
own fortune. A. report, though of a very douLtful l!ature, has 
Tcached our times, that he prudently withdrew hiuISelf frOGI 
their power by a voluntary death.l 14 
Before \vc dismiss the consideration of the life nnd clJarac- 
tel' of Diocletian, we mav, for a 1110ment, direct OUf view to 
the place of hi:s retirem
nt. Salona, a principal city of his 
native province of Dalmatia, was near two hundred Roman 
rnilcs (according to the rneasurement of the public highways) 
from ACl'1Ïlçia anJ the confines of Italy, and about two hun- 
dred and seventy from Sirmium, the usual residence of the 
enlperors \Vhene
er they visited the ìllYfian frontlcr. 115 A 
n1Ï::;erablc village still preserves the name of Salona; but so 
late as the six.teenth century, the rpmains of a theatre, and a 
confused prospect of Lroken arches and 111i.1l'ule columno;;, con- 
tinued to attest its ancient splenclor. llG A.bout six or seven 


113 lEst. 
\lt3ust. p. 223, 224. V opiscus hac! lcarne:1 this conycr- 
satioll from hi-; father. 
114 The youn
el' Victor 
lightly mcntions the report. But as Dio- 
clctian h3.1 di
obli
cd a powerful and successful part.y, hi3 memory 
ha3 been loaded with eycrv crime anù misfortune. It has been 
affirmed that he died raying 
lad, that he was condemned as a crim- 
inal by the Roman senate, &c. 
Hã See the Itiner. p. :WÐ, 272, edit. '\Ve:5scl. 
116 The 
\..bate Fortis, in his Yiaggio in Dalmazia, p. 43, (printed 
at Ycnií'0 in the year 177J, ill two small volumes in quarto,) quotes 
a 
IS. account of the antiquities of Salona, composed hy Giambattista 
Giustiniani about the midillv of the xvith. century. 
\", .. I. 3.3 - 
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mi
es [rom the city, Diocletian constructed a magnificent 
palace, and we may infcr, fronl the greatness of the work, 
how long he had meditated his design of abdicating the 
empire. The choice of a spot which united all that could 
contribute either to health or to luxury, did not require the 
partiality of a native. " The 
oil was dry and fertile, the air 
is pure and wholesome, and though extremely hot during the 
summer months, this country seldom feels those sultry and 
noximlS winds, to which the coasts of Istria and some parts 
of Italy are exposed. The views from the palace are no less 
beautiful than the soil and climate were inviting. Towards 
the wcst lies the fertile shore that stretches along the Adriatic, 
In \vhich a number of small islands arc scattered in such a 
nlanner, as to give this part of the sea the appearance of a 
great lake. On the north side lies the bay, which led to the 
ancient city of Salona; and the country beyond it, appearing 
in sight, forms a proper contrast to that more extensive pros- 
pect of water, which the Ad riatic presents both to the south 
and to the east. 'Towards the north, the view is terminated 
by high and irregular mountains, situated at a proper distance, 
and in nlany places covered with villages, woods, and vine- 
yards. 117 
Though Constantine, frOlTI a very obvious prejudice, affects 
to mention the palace of DiocJtetian with contcmpt,118 yet one 
of their successors, who could only see it in a neglected and 
lTIutilatcd state, celebrates its nlagnificence in terms of the 
highest adlniratioll. 119 It covered an extent of ground consist- 
ing of between ninê and tcn English acres. The form was 
quadrangular, flanked with sixteen towers. Two of the sides 
were near six hundred, and the other two near se\Ten hundred 
feet in length. The whole was constructed of a beautiful 


117 Adam's Antiquities of Dioeletiall's Palace at Spalatro, p. 6. 
\Ve may add a circumstance or two from the Abate Fortis: the littlo 
F-tream of the IIyader, mentioned by Lucan, produces most exquisite 
trout, which a 
a
acious writer, perhaps a monk, supposes to have 
been one of the principal reasons that determined Diocletian in the 
choice of his retirement. Fortis, p. 45. The same aùthor (p. 38) 
observf's, that a taste for agriculture is re,'i YÏug at Spalatro; and 
that an experimental farm has lately been established near the cit)", 
DY a society of gentlemen. 
118 Constantin. Orat. ad Cætum Sand. c. 25. In this sermon, the 
emperor, or the bishop who composed it for him, affects to relate the 
miserable end of all the persecutors of the church. 
119 Con::!tantin. Porph)'l'. dt:' Statu Impel'. p. 86. 
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freestone, extracted fl'om the neighboring quarries of Trau, 
or Tragutium, anù very little inferior to marble itself. Four 
streets, intersecting each other at right ang
es, di,-ided the 
several parts of this great eùifice, and the approach to the 
principal apartment was from a very stately entrance, which 
is still denominated the Golden Gate. The approach was 
tern1ÏnateJ by a peristyliwn of granite cohm1l1s, on one side 
of which we discover the square temple of lEsculapius, on 
the other the octagon temple of Jupiter. The latter of those 
deities Diocletian revered as the patron of his fortunes, the 
former as the protector of his health. By comparing the 
present remains with the precepts of Vitruvius, the several 
parts of the building, the baths, bcd-chamber, the atrium, the 
basilica, and the Cyzicene, Corinthian, and Egyptian hans 
have been described with some degree of precision, or at least 
of probability. Their forms were various, their proportions 
just; but they all were attended with two imperfections, very 
repugnant to our modern notions of taste and conveniency. 
These stately rooms had neither windows nor chimneys. 
They were lighted from the top, (for the building seems to 
ha \'e consisted of no m
re than one story,) and they rec('i veel 
their heat by the help of pipes that were conveyed along the 
wall:;. The range of principal apartments was protected 
towards the south-west by a portico five hundred and seven- 
teen feet long, which must have formed a very noble and 
delightful walk, when the beauties of painting and sculpture 
were adùed to those of the prospect. 
Had this magnificent edifice remained in a solitary country, 
It would have been exposed to the ravages of time; but it 
might, perhaps, have escaped the rapacious industry of man. 
'fhe village of Aspalathus,l:!o and, long afterwards, the provin- 
cial town of Spalatro, have grown out of its ruins. The 
Golùen Gate now opens into the market-place. S1. John the 
Baptist has usurped the honors of Æsculapius; and the temple 
of Jupiter, under the protection of the Virgin, is converted into 
the cathedral church. For this account of Uiocletian's palace 
we are principally indebted to an ingeniåus artist of our own 
time and country, whom a very liberal c
triosity carried into 
the heart of Dalmatiay:n But there is room to suspect that 


120 D'Anvillc, Geographie Ancienne, tom. i. r. lG2. 
I'll J\fcssicurs Adam and Clcrisscau, attended by two d1"a
löhtsme&J 
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the elegance of his dcsign
 and engraving has somewhat flat 
tered the oLjects \\:]llch it was their purpose to represent. 'V ð 
are informed by a more receut and very judicious travel1er, 
that the a\yful ruins of Spalatro are not less expressive of the 
decline of the arts than of the greatness of the Roman empire 
III the time of Dioc1etian.I 22 If such was indeed the state of 
architecture, we must naturally believe that painting and 
sculpture had experienced a still more sensible decay. The 
practice of architecture is directed Ly a few general and even 
lllechanical ruIcs. nut sculpture, and, above all, painting, 
propose to themselves the imitation not only of the forms of 
nature, but of the characters and passions of the hUlnan soul. 
In those sublime arts, the dexterity of the hand is of little 
avail, unless it is animated by fancy, and guided by the 1110st 
correct taste and obsernltion. 
It is almost ullllecessary to remark, th:.tt the civil distrac- 
tJ0113 of the empire, the license of the so1Lliers, the inroads of 
the Larharians, and the progress of despotism, had proved 
yery unfavorable to genius, and even to learning. The suc 
cession of IlIY1'ian princes restored the empire without restor. 
ing the scicnc('f{. Their rnilitary education was not calculat- 
ed to inspire them \vith the love of letters; and even the 
rnind of Diocletian, hO\H
\-er actiye and capacious in business, 
was tota1Jy uninformed by study or speculation. The profes- 
sions of law and physic are of such common use and certain 
profit, that they will always secure a sufficient number of 
practitioners, enùowed with a reasonable degree of abilities 
and knon-ledge; but it does not appear that the students in 
those two faculties appeal to any celebrated masters who have 
flourished within that period. The voice of poetry was silC'nt. 
IIistory was reduccd to ùry and confu3cd abridgments, alike 
destitute of amusempnt and instruction. A languid and affect- 
ed e10<} uence was still retained ill the pay anù service of th > 


visited Spalatro in the month of July, 17.57. The magnificent work 
which their journey produced was published in London seven years 
afterwards. 
122 I shall quote the words of the Abate Fortis. "E'bastevolmente 
nota agli amatori dei!' Architcttura, edell' Antichita, l'opera del 
Signor AUA)[S, chc a donato molto a que' superbi vestigi eoll' abituale 
cleganza del suo toccalal'is è del bulino. In generale la rozzezza del 
scalp clIo, e.l cattivo gusto del secolo vi gareggiano colla magnificen.aa 
del fabricato." See Yiaggio ill Dalmazia, r. 40. 
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en1perors, who 
ncollraged not any arts excC'pt those which 
contributed to the gratitìcation of their pride, or the defence 
of their power. J ::23 
The declining age of karning and of mankinù is marked, 
however, by the rise alld rapid progress of the new Platonist::;. 
The school of A Icxandria silenced those of A_thens; and the 
ancient sects enrolled themselves under the bunners of the 
more fashionable teachers, who rceommended their system "by 
the novelty of their method, and the austerity of their lm
n- 
ners. Several of these masters, AmlllOnius, Plotinus, .A.me- 
liU3, and Porphyry,l:]4 "vere men of profound thought and 
intense application; but by mistaking the true object of philos- 
ophy, their labors contributed much less to improve than to 
corrupt the human understanding. The knowledge that is 
suited to our situation and powers, the whole compass of moral, 
natural, and mathematical science, was m"gll?cted by the new 
Platonists; whilst they exhausted their strength in the verbal 
disputes of metaphysics, attempted to explore the secrets of 
the invisible world, and studied to reconcile Aristotle with 
Plato, on subjects of which both these philosophers were as 
ignorant as the rest of mankind. Consuming their reason in 
these deep but unsubstantial meditations, their minds were 
exposed to illusions of hll1CY. They flattered themselves that 
they possessed the secret of disengaging the soul from its cor- 
poreal prison; claimed a familiar intercourse with demoHs 
and spirits; and, by a very singu!ar revolution, converted the 
study of philosophy into that of magic. The ancient sages 
had derided the popular superstition; after disguising its ex- 
travagance by the thin pretence of allegory, the disciples of 
Plotinus and Porphyry became its most zealous defenders. 


123 The orator Eumenius was secretary to the emperors 
Iaximian 
and.Constantius, and Professor of lthetoric in the co11e 6 e of Autun. 
His salary was six hundred thousand sesterces, which, according to 
the lowe8t computation of that age, must have exceeded three thou- 
sand pounds a year. IT (' generou
ly reque:-ìted the p
rmissioll of em- 
ploying it in rebuilding the college. See his Oration De J{e
tauranclið 
Scholis; which, though not exempt from vanity, may atone for his 
panpgyrics. 
121 Porphyry died about the time of Dioclctian'
 abdication. The 
life of his ma:;ter Plotinus, which he comf)osed, will giye us the m()
t 
complete idea of the genius of the sect, and the manners of it:;; pro. 
fessors. This very curious piece is in:;ertecl in Fabricius, :Dibliotheca 
Græca, tom. iv. p. 88-148. 
38* 
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As they agreed -'vith the Christians in a few mysterious points 
of faith, they attacked the remainder of their theological sys- 
tem 'with all the furv of civil war. - The new Platonists would 
scarcely deserve a 01 place in the history of science, but in 
that of the church the mention of the111 will very frequently 
occur. 


. 
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CII.A.PTER .XIV. 


TROUBLES AFTER THE ABDICATION OF DIOCLETIA
. - DEATH OF 
CONSTANTIUS. - ELEVATION OF CONSTANTINE AND I\lAXEN- 
'flUS. - SIX EDIPERORS AT THE SAME TIl\IE. - DI:ATH OF 
lYIAXIl\IL\.
 AND GALERIUS. - VICTORIES OF CONSTANTINE 
OVER l\IAXEfiTIUS AI\D LICI:'\IUS. - REUNION OF THE El\IPIRE 
UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF CONSTANTINE. 


THE balance of power established by Diocletian subsisted no 
longer than while it was sustained by the firm and dexterous 
hand of the founder. It required such a fortunate 111ixturc of 
dilferent tempers and abilities, as could scarcely be found or 
even expected a second time; two emperors without jealousy, 
two Cæsars without ambition, and the sanle general interest 
invariably pursued by four independent princes. The abdica- 
tion of Dioc1etian and lUaximian was succeeded by eightecn 
years of discord and confusion. The empire was atBicte(} by 
five civil wars; and the remainder of the tirne was not so much 
a state of tranquillity as a suspension of arms between several 
hostile monarchs, who, viewing each other with an eye of 
fear and hatred, strove to increase their respective forces at 
the expense of their subjects. 
As soon as Dioc1etian and lVlaximian had resigned the pur- 
ple, their station, according to the rules of the new constitu- 
tion, was filled by the two Cæs
rs, Constantius and Galerius, 
who imnlediately assumed the titlf' of Augustus.! 
The honors of scniority and precedence Wf're allowed to 
the former of those princes, and he continued under a new 
appellation to administer his ancient departrnent of Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain. The government of those ample prov- 
inces was. sufficient to exercise his talents and to satisfy his 
ambitic,n. Clemency, temperance, and moderation, distin. 


1 1\1. de 
Iontesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur ct la Deca- 
dence des Romains, c. 17) supposes, on the authority of Orosius and. 
Eusebius, that, on this occasion, the empire, for the first time, was 
'really divided into two parts. It is difficult, however, to discover in 
what respect the plan of Galcrius differed from that of Dioc1etian. 
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gl1ished the amiable character of Constantius, and his fortu- 
nate suLjcct.:; had frcquently occasion to compare the virtues of 
their sovereign with the passions of l\[aximian, and even with 
the arts of Dioclctian. 2 Instead of imitatinrr their eastern 
l:) 
pride and m
gnificcnce, Constantius preserved the modesty of 
a Roman prince. He declared, with unaflècted sincerity, that 
his most yalucd treasure was in the hearts of his people, and 
that, whencn'r the digni.ty of the throne, or the danger of the 
state, refluired any extraordinary supply, he could depend with 
confidence on their gratitudc und libcrality.3 The provincials 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, scn
ible of his worth, nnd of their 
o
nl happiness, ret1ected ,,,,ith anxiety on the declining health 
of the emperor Constantius, and the tender abe of his numer- 
ous fumily, the issue of his second marriage with the daugh- 
leI' of l\Iaximian. 
. The stern tcmper of Galerius was cast in a very different 
mould; and while he commanded the esteem of his subjects, 
he seldom condescended to solicit their afièctions. His fame 
in arms, and, above all, the success of the Persian war, had 
elated his haughty mind, which was naturally impatient of a 
superior, or even of an equal. If it werc possible to rely on 
the partial testimony of an injudicious writer, we might ascribe 
the abdication of Diocletian to the nlcnaces of Galerius, and 
relate the particulars of a priL'nfe conversation bctween the 
two princE's, in which the formcr disco\'crcd as much pusilla- 
nimity as the latter disr1ayed 
ngratitude and arrogance. 4 But 


2 Hie non modo amabilis, seJ etiam Yenerabili
 Gallis fuit; præ- 
C'ipue qnòd Diocletiani suspectam prudpntiam, et 
laximiani sm:guinä- 
I"iam yiolentiam imperio ejus evaserant. Entrop. Breviar. x. i. 
3 Divitiis Provincia Ii urn (mcl. ]JJ"Ovincianun) ae privatorum studens, 
fisci commoda non admodum aifectans; duccnsque molius nublicas 
opes a privatis haberi, quam intra U,llum clau
trum reservari. Id. ibid. 
lIe crrrriecl this maxim so far, that whenever he gave an e
tcitaill- 
ment
 he was obliged to borrow a sel'yice of plate. 
4 Lactantius de 
Iort. l)enecutor. c. 18. 'Yere the rarticlùars of 
thi
 conference morc consistent" ith truth and clel'ency, we might 
f:till ask how thcy came to the knowlcdðc of an obscure l:hetori:ian.. 
TIut there a:!'C many historians who put u
 in minc! of the admlrable 
f;aying of the great Conclé to Cardinal de Hetz: "Ces eoquins nons 
font parler et agir, comme ils auroicllt fait eux-mêmcs 
l llotre place." 


* This. attack upon L
ctantius ig unfounded. Lactantius was. so far 
from haying been an obscure rhetorician, tha.t he h
ù taught r
etonc pu!,. 
licly, a:.d with the greatest success, fir
t m AfrIca, and alten
ards m 

icome.d.ia. His reputation obtained him the esteem of Constantme, who 
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tnese obscure anecdotes are sufriciently refuted by an impar- 
tial view of the character and conùuct of Diocletian. \Vhat- 
ever might otherwise have been his intentions, if he had 
apprehended any danger from the violence of Galerius, his 
good sense would have instructed hilu to prevent the ignomin- 
ious contest; and as he had held the sceptre with glory, he 
would have resj(Tned it without di
grace. 
Aftet the ele
ation of Constantius anù Galeril1s to the rank 
of Augur;ti, 1\vo new C({
sars \Vetc required to supply tl
eil: 
place, and to complete tlJC systen1 of the Imperi:ll government. 
Diocletian was sincerely desirous of withdrawing himself from 
the world; he considered Galerius, who had 111iJ.nieù his 
daughtet, as the firmest support of his family and of the em- 
pire; and he consented, without reluctance, that his successor 
should as
ume the llcrit as well as the envy of the important 
nomination. It was fixed without consulting the in1erest 01 1 
inclination of the princes of the 'Vest. Each of them had a 
son who was arrived at the age of manhood, and who miglIt 
have been deemed the most natural candidates for the vacant 
honor. But the impo
ent resentment of Alaximian was no 
longer to be dreaded; and the moderate Constantius, though 
he might despise the dangers, was humanely apprehensive of 
the calamities, of civil war. The two persons whom Gaierius 
promoted to the rank of Cresar, were much bettcr suited to 
serve the views of his ambition; and their principal recom- 
111endation seems to have consisted in the want of n1erit or 
personal consequence. The first of these was Daza, or, as 
he was afterwards called, _Maximin, whose mother wits_the 
sister of Galerius. The unexperienced youth still betraycd, 
by his manners and language, his rustic education, when, to 
his own ustonishment, as well as that of the world, he was 


invited him to his court, and intrusted to him the education of his son 
Crispus. The facts which he relates took place during his own time; he 
cannot be accused of dishonesty or imposture. Satis me vixisse arbitrabor 
et officium homiues implesse si bbor mens aliquos homines, ab crroribus 
liberatos, ad iter cæleste direxerit. De Opif. Dei, cap. 20. The eloquence 
of Lactantius has caused him to be called the Christian Cicero. Anon. 
Gent. -G. 
Yet no un[rej udired person can read this coarse and particular private 
conversation of tÌle two emperors, without assenting to the justice of Gib- 
bon's severe sentence. But the authorship of the treatise is by no means 
certain. The f<tlne of Lactantins for eloquence, as well as for truth, would 
suÍfer no loss if it should be adjudged to some more" obscure rhetorician." 
Manso, in his Leben Constantins des Gross('n, concurs on this point with 
Git 90J' E<'ylagc>, iv. -;- i\l. 
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vested by Diocletian with the purple, exalted to the digmty 
of Cæsar, and intrusted with the sovereign command of Egypt 
and Syria.5 At the same time, Severus, a faithful servant, 

ddicted to pleasure, but not incapable of business, was sent 
to l\lilan, to receive, from the reluctant hands of l\laximian, 
1he Cæsarian ornaments, and the possession of Italy and 
Africa.6 According to the forms of the constitution, Sf'verus 
acknowledged the suprenlacy of the western emperor; but he 
was absolutely devoted to the commands of his benefactor 
Galerius, who, reserving to himself the intermediate countries 
from the confines of Italy to those of Syria, firmly established 
his power over three fourths of the monarchy. In the full 
corlfidence; that the approaching death of Constantius would 
leave him sole 111aster of the Roman world, we arc assured 
that he had arranged in his mind a long succession of future 
princes, and that he 111editated his own retreat from public 
life, after he should have accomplished a glorious reign of 
about twenty years.7 
nut within less than eighteen months, two unexpected revo- 
lutions overturned the ambitious schemes of Galerius. The 
hopes of uniting the western provinces to his enlpire were dis- 
nppointed by the elevation of Constantine, whilst Italy and 
Africa were lost by the successful revolt of l\Iaxentius. 
I. The faBle of Constantine has rendered posterity attentive 
to the 1110st minute circumstances of his life and actions. The 
place of his birth, as \\'eU as the condition of his mother Hel- 
ena, have been the subject not only of literary but of national 
disputes. Notwithstanding the recent tradition, which assigns 
for her father a British king,8 we are obliged to confess, that 


á Sublatus nuper a pecoribus ct silvis (says Lactantius de 
I. P. 
c. 19) statim Scutariu
, continuo Protector, mox Tribunus, postriùio 
Cæsar, accepit Orientcm. Aurelius Yictor is too liberal in giving him 
thc whole portion of Diocletian. 
6 His diligence and tidelity are acknowledged cvcn by Lactantius, 
de ),1. P. c. 18. 
7 These schemes, howeyer, rest only 011 the '
ery doubtful authority 
of Lactantius de 
I. P. c. 20. 
8 This tradition, unknown to the contemporaries of Constantine, 
was invented in the darkness of monasteries, 'was embellished by 
Jeffrey of )Ionmouth, and the -writers of the xiith ccntury, has becn 
defended by our antiquarians of the last age, and is seriously related 
in the ponderous lIistory of England, compiled by )!r. Carte, (vol. ï.. 
p. 147.) He transports, howcyer, the kingdom of Coil, the imaginary 
faf;her of IIelella, from Essex to the wall of Antollinus. 
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I-Iclena was the daughter of an innkeeper; but at the same 
time, we may defend the legality of her marriage, against 
those who have represented her as the concubine of Constan- 
tius. 9 The great Constantine was most probably born at 
Naissu
, in Dacia; 10 and it is not surprising that, in a family 
(Iud pro\'ince distinguished only by the profession of arms, the 
youth should discover very little inclination to improve his 
mind by the acquisition of knowledge. ll lIe was about 
eighteen years of age ,,,,hen his father \vas promoted to the 
rank of Cæsar; but that fortunate event was attended with his 
1110ther's dIvorce; and the splendor of an Imperial alliance 
reduced the son of l1elena to a state of disgrace and humili- 
ation. Instead of following Constantius in the \Vest, he 
l'E'l113.ined in the service of DiocleÜan, signalized his valor in 
the wars of Egypt and Persia, and gradua l1 y rose to the hon- 
m'able station of a tribune of the first ol'lkr. The figure of 
Constantine was tall and majestic; he was dexterous in all his 


9 Eutropius (x. 2) expresses, in a fe",,," words, the real truth, and the 
occasion of the error, "e.'l; obscuriori matrimonio 
jus filius." Zosimus 
(1. ii. p. 78) eagerly seized the most unfavorable report, and is followed 
by Orosius, (vii. 25,) 'whose authority is oddly enough oyerlooked by 
the indefatigable, but partial Tillemollt. liy insisting on the divorce 
of Helena, Diocletian acknowledged her marriage. 
10 There are three opinions with regard to the place of Constan- 
tine's birth. 1. Our English antiquarians were used to dwell with 
rapture on the words of his panegyrist, "Britannias illic oriendo 
nobiles feci8ti." liut this celebrated pa-,sage may he referred with as 
much. propriety to the accession as to the nativity of Constantine. 
2. Some of the modern Greeks have ascribed the honor of his birth 
to Drepanum, a town on the Gulf of Nicomedia, (Cellarins, t )ffi. ii. 
p. 174,) which Constantine dignified with the name of Helen polis, 
anù Justinian adorned with many splendid buildings, (Procop. d I Edi- 
ficiis, v. 2.) It is indeed probable enough, that Helena's fa-the kept 
an inn at Drepallum, and that Constantius might lodge therE when 
he returned from a Persian embassy, in the rei
n of Aurelian. But 
in the waIhlering life of a solùier, the place of his marriage, ax 1 the 
places where his children are born, have "ery little connectiOl with 
each other. 3. The claim of N aissus is supported by the anon: 'nous 
writer, publi:ihecl at the end of Ammianus, p. 710, anù who Í11 gen- 
eral copied very good materials; and it is confirmed by Julius] trmi- 
eus, (de Astrologia, 1. i. c. 4,) who flourished uncler the reign 01 Con- 
stantine himself. Some oQ,lections have been raised a6ain
. the 
integrity of the text: and the application of th(. paS:ia;;c of Firrr. ims ; 
but the former is established by the best 
ISS., and the latter is very 
ably defended by Lipsiu8 de 
fagnitudille Romal1a, 1. iv. c. 11, 0' 'Pop. 
p] ement. 
11 Literis minus instructus. Anonym. ad Ammian. p. 710. 
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exercises, intrepid in war, affilbJe in peace; in his whole con. 
duct, tJ
e active spirit of youth was tcmpered by habitual pru- 
dence; anò ,vhile his .mind was engrossed by ambition, he 
api)eLlrcd colJ and insensible to the allurements of pleasure. 
The t:lvor of the peorle and soldiers, \vho had named }jim as 
a worthy canJiJate fur the rank of Cæsar, served only to ex- 
asperate the jealousy of GaJerius ; and tlJOugh prudence might 
rcstrain him from exercising any open viulence, an absolute 
rnonarch is seldom at a loss how to execute a sure and 
ecret 
reYenge.l
 Every hour increased the danger of Constantine, 
and the anxiety of his father, who, Ly repeated lctiers, 
expresseJ tl
e warmest desire of emuracing his son. Fa I' 
some time the policy of Galerius supplied him with delays and 
excuses; but it was impossible long to refuse so natural a 
request of his associate, witlJOut maintaining his refu
al by arms. 
'The permission of the journey was reluctantly granted, and 
whatever precautions the emperor might have taken to intercept 
a J'eturn, the con
cqucnces of which he, Wiih so much renson, 
apprt'hended, they were effectually disappointed by the incred- 
ible diligence of Constantine)3 Leaving the palace of Nico- 
P1Cdia in the night, he travelled post through Uythinia, Thrace 
Dacia, Pannonia, Italy, und Gaul, and, an1idst the joyful 
acclamations of the peõplc, reached the port of Boulognc in 
the very in0111cl1t when his father \'{;
lS preparing .to embark for 
Britain.!:! · 


12 Galeriu;;;, or pm.hap<; his .own courage, exposed him to single 
combat with a Sarmatian, (.\.uonym. p. 710.) and with a mon1"trous 
lion. See Praxagora<; apud Photium, p. 6:
. Praxagorac;:, an Athe- 
nian philosopher, IHHI written a life of Constantine in two books, 
which are now lost. lIe wa__\..(l contemporary. 
13 .zo....:imuf.:, 1. ii. p. 7H, 7lJ. Lactantiu
 de :JI. P. c. 
 L The former 
tells a very foolish story, that Constantine cau
ed all the post-horses 
which he had used to ue hamstrung. Such a bloody execution, with- 
out preYentin
 a pursuit, ,,"ould have scattered sU'3picions, and might 
have stopped hi;:; journey.. 
14 Anonym. p. 710. l)anogyr. Yeter. vii. 4. TIut Zosimu;:;, 1. ii. p. 
79, EU'3obms de Vito COll
tant. 1. i. c. 21, and Lnctantius de 
L P. c. 
21, suppo:;o, with lc;:,s accunlcy, that he found his father on his death- 
bell. 
:r: Zosil1lll
 is not the only writer 'who tcll
 thi" story. the younger 
Yictor conli_flll.. it. Ad frustrandos in&cquentcs, puLlica jUlllcnta, quaqua 
itcr agcrct, intrrficicn-.;. Anrdills Yif'tor de Crcsar. says the satue thing, 
G. as also the AnOllY1l1U" Y alesii. -:M. 
:Manso, (Leben COllstantins,) p. 18, obscrYE's that the story has been 
cxaggcrate,l; he took this prc('aution during the íirt3t st1
ie of hi" journey. 
-..\1. 
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'rhe British expedition, and an easy victory over the barba- 
rians of Caledonia, were the last exploits of the reign of Con- 
stantius. He pnded his life in the Imperial palace of York, 
fifteen months after he had received the title of Augustus, and 
nhnost fourteen years and a half after he had been prOlTIoted 
to the rank of Cæsar. I-lis death was immediately succeeded 
bv the e1cvation of Constantine. The ideas of inheritance 
n
(l succession are so very familiar, that the generality of 
mankind consider then1 as founded, not only in reason, but in 
nature itself. Our imagin
tion readily transfers the same 
principles from private property to public dominion: and 
whenever a virtuous father leaves behind hin1 a son whose 
lTIerit seems to justify the csteern, or even the hopes, of the 
people, the joint influence of prejudice and of affection operates 
with irresistible weight. The flower of the western armies 
had followed Constantius into Britain, and the national troops 
were reënforced by a numerous body of Alemanni, who obeyed 
the orders of CrocLls, one of their hereditary chicftains.I 5 The 
opinion of their own importance, and the assurance that 
Britain, Gaul, ::tnù Spain would acquiesce in their nomination, 
were diligently inculcated to the legions by the adherents of 
Constantine. The soldiers were asked, whether they could 
hesitate a moment between the honor of placing at their head 
the worthy son of their beloved emperor, and the ignominy of 
tamely expecting the arrival of some obscure stranger, on 
whom it lTIight please the sovereign of Asia to bestow the 
nrmies and provinces of the \Vest. It was insinuated to them, 
that gratitude and liberality helù a distinguished place among 
the virtues of Constantine; nor did that artful prince show 
himself to the troops, till they were prepared to salute hinl 
with the names of Augustus and Emperor. The throne was 
the object of his desires; and had he been less actuated by 
ambition, it was hÍs only means of safety. fIe was well 
acquainted with the character and sentiments of Galerius, and 
sufficiently apprised, that'if he wished to live he must deter- 
lnine to reign. The decent and even obstinate resistance 


15 Cunctis qui aderant annitentibus, sed præcipue Croco (alii Eroeo) 
[Erich?] Alamannorum Rege, auxilii gratiâ Constantium comitato, 
imperium capito Victor Junior, c. 41. This is perhaps the first in- 
stance of a barbarian king, who assisted the Roman arms with an 
independent body of his own subjects. The practice grew familiar. 
and at last became fatal. 
VOL. I. 3D 
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which he chose to affect,16 was contrived to justify his usurpa- 
tion; nor did he yield to the acclamations of the army, till 
he had provided the proper materials for a letter, which he 
immediately despatched to the emperor of the East. Constan. 
tine informed him of the melancholy event of his father's 
death, modestly asserted his natural claim to the succession, 
and respectfully lamented, that the affectionate violence of his 
troops had not permitted him to solicit the Imperial purple in 
the regular and constitutional Inanner. The first elnotions of 
Galerius were those of surprise, disappoint111ent, and rage; 
and as he could seldom restrain his passions, he loudly threat. 
eued, that he would cornmit to the flames both t})e letter and 
the messenger. But his resentment insensibly subsided; and 
when he recollected the doubtful chance of war, when he had 
weighed the character and strength of his adversary, he coq- 
sented to embrace the honorable accon11TI0clation which the 
prudence of Constantine had left open to him. \Vithout either 
condemning or ratifying the choice of the British army, Gale- 
rius accepted the son of his deceased col1eague as the sover- 
eign of the provinces beyond the _Alps; but he gave him only 
the title of Cæsar, anù the fourth rank among the Roman 
princes, whilst he conferred the vacant place of Augustus on 
his favorite Severus. The apparent harmony of the empire 
was still preserved, and Constantine, who already possessed 
the substance, expected, without impatience, an opportunity 
of obtaining the honors, of supreme power.l 7 
The children of Constantius by his second marriage '''ere 
six in number, three of either sex, and whose Imperial descent 
D1ight have solicited a preference over the meaner extraction of 
the son of Helena. But Constantine was in the thirty-second 
year of his age, in the full vigor both of mind and boòy, at 
the time when the eldest of his brothers could not possibly be 
more than thirteen years old.. I-lis claim of superior merit 
had been allowed and ratified by the dying emperor.l 8 In his 


16 His panegyrist Eumenius (vii. 8) ventures to affirm, in the pres- 
ence of Constantine, that he put spurs to his horse, and tried, but in 
vain, to escape from the hanùs of his soldiers. 
17 Lactantiu!;ì de)1. P. c. 25. Eumcnius (vii. 8) gives a rhetorical 
turn to the whole transaction. 
18 The choice of Constantine, by his dying father, which is war- 
ranted by reason, and insinuated by Eumenius, Rccms to be confirmcd 
by the most unexceptionable authority, the concurring evidence of 
Lactantius (de 1\1. P. c. 24) and of Libnnius, (Gratio i.,) of Eusebiuø 
(in Vito Constantin.!. i. c. 18, 21) and of Julian, (Gratio i.) 
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last moments Cúnstantius bequeathed to his eldest son the care 
of the safety as well as .greatness of the fami1y; conjuring 
him to assume both the authority and the sentiments of a 
father with reaard to the childl'en of Theodora. Their liberal 
o 
education, advantageous marriages, the secure dignity of 
thpir lives, and the first honors of the state with which they 
were invested, attest the fraternal affection of Constantine; 
and as those princes possessed a mild and grateful disposition, 
they submitted without reluctance to the superiority of his 
genius and fortune. 19 
II. The ambitious spirit of Galerius was scarcely reconciled 
to the disappointment of his views upon the Gallic provinces, 
before the unexpected loss of Italy wounded his pride as well 
as power in a still more sensible part. The long absence of 
the emperors had filled Rome with discontent and indigna- 
tion; and the people gradually discovered, that the preference 
given to Nicomedia and Milan was not to be ascribed to the 
particular inclination of Diocletian, but to the permanent form 
of government v.rhich he had instituted. It was in vain that, a 
few months after his abdication, his successors dedicated, 
under his name, those magnificent baths, whose ruins still 
supply the ground as well as the materials for so many 
churches and convents. 20 The tranquillity of those elegant 
recesses of ease and luxury was disturbed by the impatient 
nlurmurs of the Romans, and a report was insensibly circulat.. 
C'd, that the sums expended in erecting those buildings would 
soon be required at theîr hands. About that time the avarice 
of Galerius, or perhaps the exigencies of the state, had in.. 
duced hin1 to make a very strict and rigorous inquisition into 
the property of his subjects, for the purpose .of a general 


19 Of the three sisters of Constantine, Constantia married the 
:nporor Licinius, Anastasia the Cæsar Bassianus, and Eutropia the 
onsul :N opotianuc;. The three brothers were, Dalmatius, Julius Con- 
.tantius, and Aunibalianu;:;, of whom ,YO shall have occasion to speak 
j.leroafter. 
20 See Gruter Inscrip. p. 178. The six princes arc all mentioned, 
Dioclctian and 
Iaximian as the senior Augusti, and fathers of the 
emperors. They jointly dedicate, for the use of theÙ' own H.omans, 
this magnificent edifice. The architects have delineated the ruins of 
these '1ïwnnæ, and the antiquarians, particularly Donatus and N ar- 
dilli, havo ascertained the ground which they covered. One of the 
great rooms is now the Carthusian church; and even ouo of the 
porter's lodges iH sufficient to form another church, which belongs to 
the Feuillans. 
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taxation, both on their lands and on their persons. .A very 
minute survey appears 0 have been tàken of their real estates; 
and wherever there was the slightest suspicion of conceal- 
111ent, torture was vcry freely employed to obtain a sincere 
rleclaration of their personal wealth. 21 The privileges which 
had exalteù Italy above the rank of the provinces were no 
longer regarded: * and the officers of the revenue already 
began to number the Roman people, and to settle the propor- 
tion of the new taxes. Even when the spirit of freedom had 
been utterly extinguished, the tamest subjects have sometimes 
yentured to resist an unprecedented invasion of their property; 
but on this occ3.sion the injury ,vas aggravated by the insult, 
and the sense of private interest was quickened by that of 
national honor. The conquest of l\Iacedonia, as we have 
already observed, had delivered the Roman people from the 
weight of personal taxes. Though they had experienced 
every form of despotism, they had now enjoyed that exemp- 
tion near five hundred years; nor could they patiently brook 
the insolence of an Illyrian peasant, who, from his distant 
residence in Asia, presumed to number Rome among the trib- 
utary cities of his empire. The rising fury of the people ,vas 
encouraged by the authority, or at least the connivance, of 
the senate; and the feeble remains of the Prætorian guards, 
\..,.ho had reason to apprehend their own dissolution, embraced 
so honorable a pretence, and declared their readiness to draw 
thcir swords in the service of their oppressed country. It was 
the wish, and it soon became the hope, of evcry citizen, that 
after expelling from Italy their foreign tyrants, they should 
elcct a prince who, by the place of his residence, and by his 
rnaxims of government, lnight once more descrve the title 
of Roman emperor. The name, as well as the situation, 
o.f l\laxentius determined in his favor the popular enthu- 
siasm. 
Maxentius was the son of the emperor l\inximian, and he 


21 See Lactantius de :.\1. P. e. 26, 31. 


. Savign)", in his memoir on Roman taxation, (l\Iem. Ber1. Acadcm. 
1822, 1823, p. 5,) dates from this period the abolition of the Jus Italicum. 
lIe quotes a remarkable pa.ssage of .Aurelius Victor. Ainc dcnique parti 
ltaliæ invcctum tributorum in
ens malum. Aur. Viet. c. 3Q. It was a 
necessary consequence 0" the division of the empire: it became imp
f;sible 
to maintain a second court and executive, and leave so large and fruItful a 
rart of the territory exempt from contribution. - M. 
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had married the dauO"hter of Galerius. IIis birth and alliance 
o 
seemed to offer him the fairest promise of succeeding to the 
empire; but his vices and incapacity procured hiln the Salne 
exclusion fron1 the dignity of Cresar, which Constantine had 
deserved by a dangerous superiority of rnerit. The policy 
of Galerius preferred such associates as would never disgrace 
the choice, nor dispute the commands, of theil' benefactor. 
An obscnre stranger was therefore raised to the throne of 
Italy, and the son of the late emperor of the \Vest was left to 
enjoy the luxury of a private fortune in a villa a few miles 
distant from the capital. The gloomy passions of his soul, 
shame, vexation, and rage, were inflamed by envy on the 
news of Constantine's success; but the hopes of l\Iaxentius 
revived with the public discontent, and he was easily per- 
suaded to unite his personal injury and pretensions with the 
cause of the Roman people. Two Prætorian tribunes and a 
commissary of provisions undertook the lnanagement of the 
conspiracy; and as every order of men was actuated by 111(" 
same spirit, the imlnediate event was neither doubtful nor 
difficult, The præfect of the city, and a few magistrates, 
who maintained their fidelity to Severus, were D1<lssacred by 
the guards; and l\Iaxentius, invested with the Imperial orn:1- 
l11ents, was acknowledged by the applauding senate and 
people as the protector of the Roman freedom and dignity. 
It is uncertain whether l\laximian was previously acquainted 
with the conspiracy; but as soon as the standard of rebellion 
was erected at Rome, the old emperor broke from the retire. 
ment where the authority of Dioc1etian had condemned him 
to pass a life of rnelancholy solitude, and concealed his 
returning ambition under the disguise of paternal tenderness. 
At the request of his son anel of the senate, he condescended 
to reassume the pnrple. His ancient dignity, his experience, 

'lnd his fame in arms, added strength as well as reputation to 
Iht" p;u.ty of l\Iaxentius. 22 
According to the advice, or rather the orders, úf his col- 
league, the emperor Scvenls imn1ediately hastened to Rome, 
III the full confidence, that, by his unexpected celerity, he 


22 The sixth Panegyric represents the conduC't of }''Iaximlan in the 
most favorable light; and the ambiguous expression of Aurelius 
Victor, "rctraC'tante diu," may sig-nify either that he contrived, or 
that he opposed, the conspiracy. See Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 79, and Lac.. 
tantius de 1\1. P. c. 26. 
39* 
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should easily suppress the tumult of an unwarlike popu[ac
 
commanded by a licentious youth. But he found on his ani 
val the gates of the city shut against him, the walls filled \"itì 
men and anns, an experienced general at the head of th
 
rebels, and his own troops without spirit or affection. A larg. 
body of 1\100rs deserted to the enemy, allured by the promise, 
of a large donative; and, if it be true that they had been 
levied by l\Iaximian in his African war, preferring the natural 
feelings of gratitude to the artificial ties of allegiance. Anu- 
linus, the Prætorian præfect, declared hin1self in favor of l\Iax- 
entius, and drew after him the 1110St considerable part of the 
troops, 
ccustOlned to obey his comn1ands. ROlne, according 
to the expression of an orator, recalled her arn1ies; and the 
unfortunate Severus, destitute of force and of counsel, retired, 
or rather fled, with precipitation, to Ravenna. IIere he might 
for SOlne tin1e have been safe. The fortifications of Ravenna 
were able to resist the attempts, and the morasses that sur- 
rounded the town w('re sufficient to prevent the approach, of 
the Italian anny. The sea, which Severus commanded with 
a powerful fleet, secured him an inexhaustible supply of pro- 
visions, and gave a free entrance to the legions, which, on 1ho 
return of spring, would advance to his assistance from Illyri- 
cum and the East. l\1íJ.ximian, who conducted the siege in 
person, was soon convinced that he might waste his time and 
his army in the fruitless enterprise, and that he had nothing to 
hope either fro111 force or famine. 'Vith an art more suitab1e 
to the character of Diocletian than to his own, he directed his 
attack, not so lTIuch against the walls of Ravenna, as against 
the Ininò of Seycrus. The treachery which he had expe- 
rienced disposed that unhappy prince to distrust the most sin- 
cere of his friends and adherents. The emissaries of AIax- 
in1ian easily persuaded his credulity, that a conspiracy was 
formed to betray the town, and preyaílcd upon his f(,aI"s not to 
expose himself to the discretion of an irritated conqueror, but 
to accept the faith of an honorable capitulation. He was at 
first received ,vith humanity and treated with respect. AIax- 
in1ian conducted the captive emperor to ROlTIe, and gave him 
the most solemn assurances that he had secured his life by the 
resignation of the purple. But Severus could obtain only an 
easy death and an hnpcrial funeral. 'Vhen the sentence w
s 
sirrnified to him, the manner of executin rr it was left to his 
o o. 
own choice; he preferred thf> favorite mode of the ?-nclent
, 
that of opening his veins; and as soon as he expired, h14 
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body was carried to the sepulchre which had been constructed 
for the family of Gallienus. 23 
Though the characters of Constantine and l\faxentius had 
very little affinity with each other, their situation and interest 
were the Salne; and prudence seemed to require that they 
should unite their forces against the COlllmOn enemy. Not- 
withstanding the superiority of his age and dignity, the inde- 
fatigable .iUaximian passed the Alps, and, courting a personal 
interview with the sovereign of Gaul, carried with him his 
daughter Fausta as the pledge of the new alliançe. The 
marriage was celebrated at Aries with every circumstance of 
magnificence; and the ancient colleague of Dioc letian, who 
again asserted his clailn to the \Vestern empire, conferred on 
his son-in-law and ally the title of Augustus. By consenting 
to receive that honor from lVlaxirnian, Constantine seemed to 
embrace the cause of Rome and of the senate; but his pro- 
fessions wcre arnbiguous, and his assistance slow and ineffec- 
tual. fIe considered with attention the approaching contest 
between the masters of Italy and the emperor of the East, 
and was prepared to consult his own safety or atllbition in the 
event of the war. 2 -t 
The importance of the occasion called for the presence 
and abilities of Galerius. At the head of a powerful army, 
collected f1'o111 Ulyricum and the East, he entered Italy, 
resolved to revenge the death of Severus, and to chastise the 
rebellious Romans; or, as he expressed his intentions, in the 
furious language of a barbarian, to extirpate the senate, and 
to destroy the people by the sword. But the skill of Maxim- 
ian had concerted a prudent system of defence. The invader 
found every place hostile, fortified, and inaccessible; and 
though he forced his way as far as Narni, withi?- sixty miles 


23 The circumstances of this war, and the death of Severus, are 
yery doubtfully and variously told in our ancient fragments, (see 
Tillemont, Rist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. part i. p. 555.) I ha,,'c en- 
deavored to extract from them a consistent and probable narration. * 
2.1 The sixth Panegyric was pronounced to celebrate the elevation 
of Constantine; but the prudent orator avoids the mention either of 
Galerius or of IVlaxentius. He introduces only one slight allusion tCJ 
the actual troubles, and to the maj csty of Rome. t 


. :l\Ianso justly observes that two totally different narratives migh.t be 
{ormed, almost upon equal authority. Beylage, iv. -M. 
t Compare Manso, Beylage, iv. p. 302. Gibbon's account is at least AI 
probable as that of his critic. - M. 
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of Rome, his dominion in Italy was confined to the Darrow 
]ilnits of his camp. Sensible of the increasing difficulties of 
his enterprise, the haughty Galerius made the first advances 
1:oYv-ards a reconciliation, and despat('hed two of his most con- 
siderable officers to tempt the Roman princes by the offer of 
a conference, and the declaration of his pate:rnal regard for 
.Maxentius, who might obtain much 1TIOre from his liberality 
than he could hope from the doubtful chance of war.. 25 The 
offers of Galcrius were rejected ,vith finnnes&, his perfidious 
ii.iendsl- l) refused with contempt, and it was not long before 
ne discovered, that, unless he provided for his safety by a 
tirnely retl'eat, he had some reason to apprehend the fate of 
Severns. The wealth which the Romans defended against 
lJÍs rapacious tyranny, they freely ('ont}'ibuted fOl' his dÐstruc- 
tion. The name of l\laxinlian, the p'pular arts of his son, 
the secret distributis:m of large sums, and the promise of still 
rnore liberal rewards, checked the ardor and corrupted the 
fidelity of the IIIyrian legions; and when Galerius at length 
gave the signal of the :retreat, it was with some ditliculty that 
lIe could prevail on his veterans not to desert a banner which 
bad so often conducted then1 to victory and honor. A con- 
tem.porary writer assigns two other causes for the failure of 
the expedition; but they are both of such a nature, that a 
cautious historian will scarcely venture to adopt then}. \Ve 
are told that Galerius, who had formed a very imperfect no- 
tion of the greatness of Rome by the cities of the East with 
which he was acquainted, found his forces inadequate to the 
siege of that il1unense capital. But the extent of a city serves 
only to render it nlore accessible to the enemy: Rome had 
long since been accu
ton1ed to submit on the appl'oach of a 
conqueror; nOl' could tho tClnyorary enthusiasnl of the peo- 
-pIe have long contended against the discipline and valor of the 
legions. \Ve are likewise inform
d that the legions them- 
selves were struck with horrO-1' and remorse, and that those 
pious sons of the republic refused to violate the sau{'tity of 
their venerable parcnt. 2ß But when we recollect with how 


!!5 'Vith regard to this negotiation, see the fragments. of an anony- 
mous historian, publis.hed by Valesi.us at the end of his e
ition of 
Ammianus l\Iareellinus, p. 711. These fragments have furmshed us 
'with several curious, and, as it shoald seem, authentic anecdotes. 

6 Lactalltius de :1\1. P. c. 28. The former of these- reasons is prob- 
ably taken from VirgiYs Shepherd: "Illam * *' '* ego huic nos,træ 
similem, 
lelibæc, puta,vi,'" &c. Lactanti us dclights in these {JoctlCo.1 
allUBiol1s. 
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much ease, in the more ancient civil wars, the zeal of party 
and the habits of military obedience had converted the native 
citizens of Rome into her rnost implacable ('nemies, we shall 
be inclined to distrust this extreme delicacy of strangers and 
barbarians, who had never behehl Italy till they entered it in 
a hostile manncr. Had they not been restrained by motives 
of a more interested nature, they would probably have an- 
swered Galerius in the words of Cæsar's veterans: "If our 
general wishes to lead us to the banks of the Tyber, we are 
prepared to trace out his camp. \Vhatsoever walls he has 
detel'mined to level with the ground, our hands are ready to 
work the engmes: nor shall we hesitate, should the name 
of the de,'oted city be Rome itself." These are indeed the 
expressions of a poet; but of a poet who has been distin- 
guished, and even censured, for his strict adherance to the 
· truth of history.21 
The legions of Galerius e:\.hibited a very melancholy proof 
of their disposition, by the ravages which they committed in 
their retreat. They murdered, they ravished, they plundered, 
they drove away the flocks and herds of the Italians; they 
burnt the villages through which they passed, and they en- 
dcavored to destroy the country which it haJ not been in their 
power to subJue. During the whole march, l\Iaxen1Íus hung 
on their rear, but he very prudently declined a generaL 
engagement with those brave anJ desperate veterans. His 
father had undertaken a second journey into Gaul, with the 
hope of persuading Constantine, who had assembled an army 
on the frontier, to join in the pursuit, and to complete the vic- 
tory. But the actions of Constantine were guide I by reason, 
and not by resentment. He persisted in the WIse resolution 
of maintaining a balance of power in the divided empire, and 
he no longer hated Galerius, when that aspiring prince had 
ceased to be an object of terror.
8 
The mind of Galcrius was the most susceptible of the 
sterner passions, but it was not, however, incapable of a sin- 


Castra super TUí;Ci si ponerc Tybridis unùns; (jubcas) 
Hesperios alldax vcn.iam metator in agros. 
Tu quoscunque voles in planum etlhndere mUI>OS, 
His aries actus disperget saxa laeertis ; 
Illa licet pCllitUS tolli quam jusseris lu.bem 
Roma sit. Lucan. Phnrsal. i. 281. 
2S Lactantius de 1\1. P. c. 27. Zosim. 1. ii. p. 82. 'fhe latter in!3in. 
nate's that Constantine, in his interview with l\Iaximian, hl;,d prom. 
ised to declare war against Galcrius. 
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cere and lasting friendship. Licinius, whose manners as well 
as character were not unlike his own, seems to have engaged 
both his affection and esteem. Their intimacy had commenced 
in the happier period perhaps of their youth and obscurity. It 
had been cemented by the freedom and dangers of a military 
life; they had advanced ahnost by equal steps through the 
successive honors of the service; and as soon as Galcrius 
was invested with the Imperial dignity, he seems to have con- 
ceived the design of raising his companion to the same rank with 
himself. During the short period of his prosperity, he con- 
sidered the rank of Cæsar as unworthy of the age and merit 
of Licinius, and rather chose to reserve for hirn the place of 
Constantius, and the empire of the V,T est. 'Vhile the em- 
peror was employed in the Italian war, he intrusted his friend 
with the defence of the Danube; and immediately after his return 
from that unfortunate expedition, he invested Licinius with the 
vacant pUI'ple of Severus, resigning to his immediate command 
the provinces of IllyriculTI. 29 The news of his promotion was 
no sooner carried into the East, than l\Iaximin
 who governed, 
or rather oppressed, the countries of Egypt anJ Syria, be- 
trayed his envy and discontent, disdained the inferior name of 
Cæsar, and, notwithstanding the prayers as well as arguments 
of Galerius, exacted, almost by violence, the equal title of 
Augustus. 3D For the first, and indeed for the last time, the 
Roman world was administered by six emperors. In the 'Y cst, 
Constantine and 
laxcntius affected to reyerencc their father 
I\laximiun. In the East, Licinius and 1\laximin honored with 
1110re real consideration their benef::"lctor Galerius. The op- 
position of interest, and the memory of a recent war, divided 
the empire into two grpat hostile powers; but their mutual 
fears produced an apparent tranquillity, and even a feigned 
rpconciliation, till the 
eath of the elder princes, of l\laximian, 
and more particularly of Galerius, gave a new direction to tlw 
views and passions of their surviving associates. 


29 
I. de Tillemont (IIist. des Empercul"s, tom. iv. part i. p. 5,')!)) 
has proved that Liciniu
, without passing through the intermediate 
rank of Cæsar, was declar('d Augustus, the 11th of November, A. D. 
:307, after the return of Galerius from Italy. 
:to I.actantiw,> de 
I. r. c. 32. ""hen Galcrius declar('d Liriniu
 
Augustus with himself, he triell to satisfy his younöer associa.te::;, by 
invcntin tY for Constantine and Jlaxi-min (not .JlaxcnÛu.s; see Balu7.e, p. 
81) the 
ew title of sons of the Augusti. TIut when :.Maximin aC4 
quainted him that he had been saluted Augustus by the army, Gale- 
l'ius was obFged to 
:::knowl .l
;e him, as'
 ell as Constantine, as equal 
assoc; f' tes; the In r-= -'. O'
 
 ........ 
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When Maximian had reluctantly abdicated the empire, the 
venal orators of the times applauded his philosophic moder- 
ation. 'Vhen his ambition excited, or at least encouraged, 
a civil war, they returned thanks to his generous patriotism, 
and gently censured that love of ease and retirement which 
had withdrawn him from the public service. 31 But it was im- 
possible that n1inds like those of l\Iaximian and his son could 
long possess in harmony an undivided power. l\faxentius con- 
sidered himself as the legal sovereign of Italy, elected by the 
Roman senate and people; nor would he endure the control 
of his father, who arrogantly dec
ared that by his name and 
abilities the rash youth had been established on the throne. 
The cause was solemnly pleaded before the Prætorian guards; 
and those troops, who dreaded the severity of the old em- 
reror, espoused the party of l\Iaxcntius. 32 . rrhe life and free- 
dom of lVlaximian were, however, respected, and he retired 
from Italy into lilyricurn, affecting to lmncnt his past conduct, 
and secretly contriving new mischiefs. But Galerius, who 
was well acquainted with his character, soon obliged him to 
leave his dominions, and the last refuge of the disappointed 
l\laximian was the court of his son-in-law Constantine. 33 tIe 
was received with reRpect by that artful prin.ce, and with the 
nppcarance of filial tenderness by the empress Fausta. That 
he might remove every suspicion, he resigned the Imperial 
purple a second time,34 professing himself at length convinced 
of the vanity of greatness amI ambition. Had he persevered 
in this resolution, he rnight have ended his life with less dig- 
nity, indeed, than in his first retirement, yet, however, with 
cOlnfort and reputation. But the near prospect of a throne 
brought back to his remembrance the state from whence he 
. 


31 See Panegyr. Vet. YÌ. 9. Audi doloris nostri liberam ,rocem, &c 
The whole passage is imagined with artful flattery, and expressed with 
an easy tl.ow of eloquence. 
3
 Lactantius de :U. P. c. 28. Zosim. I. ii. p. 82. A report was 
Rpread, that )Iaxentius was the son of some obscure Syrian, and had 
been substituted by the wife of 
{aximian as her o'wn child. See 
Aurelius Victor, Anonym. Valesian. and Pane
rr. Vet. ix. 3, 4. 
33 Ab urbe pulsum, ab Italia fugatum, ab Illyrico repudiatum, tuis 
provincüs, tuis copiis, tuo palatio rcccpisti. Eumen. in Paneg)'T. 
Vet. vii. 14. 
34 Lactantius de 1\1. P. c. 2D. Yet, after the resignation ot the pur.. 
pIe, Constantine still continued to 1faximian the pomp and honors of 
the Imperial dignity; and on all public occasions gave the right-hand 
place to his father-in-law. Panegyr. Vet. yili. 15. 
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was fallen, and he resolved, by a desperate effort, either t
 
:reign or to perish. An ÍncursÍon of the Pranks had SUln- 
moned Constantine, with a part of his anDY, to the banks of 
the Rhine; the remainder of the troops were stationed in the 
southern provinces of Guul, which lay exposed to the enter- 
prises of the Italian emperor, and a considerable treasure was 
deposited Ïn the city of ArIes. I\faximian either craftily in- 
vented, or easily credited, a vain report of the death of Con- 
stantine. \Vithont hesitation he ascended the throne, seized 
the treasure, and scattering it with his accustomed profusion 
among the soldiers, endeavored to awake in their minds the 
nlemory of his ancient dignity and exploits. Before he could 
establish his authority, or finish the negotiation which he ap- 
pears to have entered into with his son l\'Iaxentins, the celerity 
of Constantine defeated all his hopes. On the first news of 
his perfidy and ingratitude, that prince returned by rapid 
rnarches from the Rhine to the Saone, embarked on the last- 
mentioned river at Chalons, and at Lyons trusting nimself to 
the rapidity of the Rhone, arrived at the gates of Aries, with 
a military force which it \vas impossible for l\IaxÍmian to resist, 
and which scarcely pCflTIitted him to take refuge in the neigh- 
boring city of I\Iarseillcs. The narrow neck of l
md which 
joined that place to the continent was fortified against the 
besiegers, whilst the sea was open, either for the escape of 
l\laximian, or for the succors of l\laxentius, if the latter should 
choose to disguise his invasion of Gaul under the honorable 
pretence of defending a distressed, or, as he might allege, an 
jnjured father. .Apprehensiye of the filtal consequences of 
delay, Constantine gave orders for an immediate assault; btr 
the scaling-ladders were found too short for the height of th(' 
walls, and '-larseille's 11light haye sustained as long a siege a:. 
it formerly did against the arms of Cæsar, if the garrison, con. 
scious either of their fault or of tlwir danger, had not pur. 
chased their pardon by deli,-ering up the city and the persOJ 
of l\Ia
imian. A secret but irrevocable sentence of death '''a
; 
pronounced against the usurper; he obtained ouly the same 
filvor which he had indul
ed to Scverus, anfl it was published 
to the worlJ, that, oppressed by the remurse of his repeated 
crimes, he strangled himself with his own hand". After he 
had lost the assistftnce, and disdaineù the moderate cuunsels, 
of Diocletian, the second period of his active life was a series 
of public calamities and personal mortifications, which were 
t'-
rminated, in about three years, by an ignominious death. 
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lIe ùeserveù his fhte; but we should find more reason tc 
applaud the humanity of Constantine, if he had spared an 
old man, the benefactor of his father, and the father of his 
wife. During the whole of this ll1elancholy transaction, it ap- 
pears that Fausta sacrificed the sentiments of nature to her 

onjugal duties. 35 
.The last years of Galerius were less shameful and unfor- 
tunate; and though he had filleù with Dlore glory the subor- 
dinate station of Cmsar than the superior rank of Augustlls, 
he preserved, till the rnornent of his death, the first place 
among the princes of the Roman worlù. He survived hi
 
rp.treat from Italy about four years; and wisely relinquishing 
his views of universal empire, he devoted the remaillder of 
his life to the enjoyment of pleasure, and to the execution of 
some works of public utiìity, among which wp may distinguish 
the discharging into the Danube the superfluous waters of the 
Lake PcIso, and the cutting down the immense forests that 


ncompa
:5cd it; an operation worthy of a monarch, since it 

ave an extensive country to the agriculture of his Pannonian 
,;;uh.iects.36 His death was occasioned by a very painful anù 


3;> Zo
im. 1. ii. p. 8
. Eumenius in Paneg-yr. Yet. vii. 16-21. The 
Latter of these has undoubtelly repre5ente.l the whole affj.--tir in the 
most favorable light for his sovereign. Yet even from this parti
l 
narrative we may conclude, that the repeated clemency of Constan- 
tine, and the reiterated treasons of :\laximia.n, a:i they are rlescribed 
ny Lactantius, (de 
I. P. c. 

, 30,) and copied by the moderns, aro 
destitute of any historical foundation.'. 
36 Aurelius -tictor, c. 40. But that lake was situated on tho upper 
rannonia, near the borders of K oricum; and the province of Yaleria 
(a name which the wife of Galerius gave to the drained country) 
undoubtedly lay between the Dravc and the Danube, (Sextus Rufus, 
c. 9.-) I ::;houlcl therefore suspect that Yictor has confounded the 
Lake Pclso with th
 V olocean marshc
, or, as they arc now called, the 
I..ake Sabaton. It i
 place'tl in the heart of Yaleria, and its prc:
ent 
extent is Hot less than twebe Ilung3.rian miles (about seventy Eng- 
lish) in lcn
th, and two in breadth. See Severini Pannollia, 1. i. c. 9. 


'* Yet s/')rnc> 71fT(lan authors relate and cf1nfirm them. Aurelius Victor, 
spcakir.g of Maximin, 
ays, ('umque spf'cic oHldi, dolis cornposìti
, Con- 
stantillum 
cnermn tentarct accro l " jure tanwn int('rier
t. Aur. Viet. dq 
Ca

ar, i. p. 6
3. Eutropil1s also S;t)'s, indc ad Gallias prof('ctll
 est pI:tx- 
imianus) dolo composito tamquam .t fi1io ps
ct cxpuhus, ut Constantino 
genero jungerctur; moliens tamen Constantinum, l"f-'pertl occa
ione, inter- 
ticcrc, pænas dedit justissimo e-"..itu. Entrop. x p. 661. (
\llon. Gent.) -G. 
These writers harcH" confirm more than Gibbon arlmits; he denies the 
repeated demenc)' of Cons tan tinc, and the reiterated treason') of l'ilaximian. 
Compare 
Ianso, p. 302. -:\1. 
VOL. I. Ll0 
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lingering disorder. I-lis body, swelled by an iutemperate 
course of life to an unwieldy corpulence, was covered with 
ulcers, and devoured by innumerable swarms of those insects 
which have given their name to a most loathsome disease; 37 
but as Galerius had offended a very zealous and poweIful 
party among his subjects, his sufferings, instead of exciti.ng 
their compassion, have been celebrated as the visible effects 
of divine justice. 38 He had no sooner expired in his palace 
of Nicomedia, than the two emperors who were indebted for 
their purple to his favors, began to col1ect their forces, with 
the intention either of disputing, or of dividing, the dominions 
which he had left without a master. They were persuaded, 
however, to desist from the former design, and to agree in the 
latter. The provinces of Asia fell to the share of lVlaximin, 
and those of Europe augmented' the portion of Licinius. 
The IIellespont and the Thracian Bosphorus fOrlned their 
mutual boundary, and the banks of those narrow seas, which 
f1mved in the n1idst of the Roman world, were covered with 
solùiers, with arms, and with fortifications. rrhe deaths of 
l\Iaximian and of Galerius reduced the number of emperors 
to four. The sense of their true interest soon connected 
Licinius and Constantine; a secret al1iance was concluded 
bctween I\laximin and f\Iaxentius, and their unhappy subj
cts 
expected with terror the bloody consequences of their inevi- 
table dissensions, which were no longer restrained by the fear 
or the respect which they had entertained for Galerius. 39 
Among so many crimes and misfortunes, occasioned by the 
passions of the Roman princes, there is some pleasure in dis- 
covering a single action which may be ascribed to their virtue. 
In the sixth year of his reign, Constantine visited the city of 
Autun, and generously remitted the arrears of tribute, reducing 
at the same time the proportion of their assessment from twenty- 
five to eighteen thousand heads, subject to the real and per- 


37 Lactantius (de :\1. P. c. 33) and Eusebius (1. viii. c. 16) dc-scribe 
the symptoms and progress of his disorder with singular accuracy 
and apparcnt pleasure. 
3
 If any (like the late Dr. Jortin, Itemarks on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, "01. ii. p. ::;07 -3Jü) still dcli
ht in l"ceording the wouderful 
deaths of the persecutors, I wouH recommend to their perllf'a.
 an 
admirable passage of Grotius (lIist. 1. vii. p. 332) concerning the \a.st 
illncss of Philip II. of Spain. 
39 See Eusebius, 1. ix. 6, 10. Lactantius de 
I. P. c. 36. Zosimus 
is less exact, and evidently confounds l\Iaximian with :l\Iaximin. 
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sonal capitation. 40 Yet even this indulgence afforòs the most 
unquestionable proof of the public. misery. This tax was so 
extremely oppressive, either in itself or in the mode of col- 
lecting it, that whilst the revenue was increased by extortion, 
it was diminished by despair: a considerable part of the 
territory of Autun was left uncultivated; and great numbers 
of the provincials rather chose to live as exiles and outlaws, 
than to support the weight of civil society. It is but too 
probable, that the bountiful Clnperor relieved, by a partial act 
of liberality, one among the many evils which he had caused 
by his general maxilns of administration. But even those 
maxilTIs were less the effect of choice than of necessity. 
And if we except the death of I\Iaximian, the reign of Con- 
stantine in Gaul seems to have been the most innocent and 
even virtuous period of his life. The provinces were protecteù 
by his presence f..om the inroads of the barbarians, who either 
dreaded or experienced his active valor. After a signal vic- 
tory over the Franks and Alemanni, several of their princes 
were exposed by his order to the wild beasts in the amphi- 
theatre of Treves, and the people seenl to have enjoyed the 

pectacle, without discovering, in such a treatment of royal 
captives, any thing that was repugnant to the laws of nations 
or of humanity.41 <<< 
The virtues of Constantine were rendered more illustrious 
by the vices of l\Iaxentius. 'Vhilst the Gallic provinces 
enjoyed as Inuch happiness as the condition of the times was 
capable of receiving, Italy and Africa groaned under the 
dominion of a tyrant, as contemptible as he was odious. The 
zeal of flattery and faction has indeed too frequently sacri- 
ficed the reputation of the vanqui::;hed to the glOl;Y of their 
'3uccessful rivals; but even those writers who have revealed, 
with the most freedom and pleasure, the faults of Constantine, 
unanimously confess that l\Iaxeu.tius was cruel, rapacious, and 


40 See the viiith Panf.'gyr., in which Eumf'nlus displays, in the 
presence of Cons.tantinc, the miser). and the gratitude of the city of 
Autun. 
41 Eutropiu
, x. 3. Panegyr. Veter. yii. 10, 11, 12. A great num- 
ber of the }'rench youth were likewi::;e exposed to the same cruel and 
ignominiOlls death. 


. Y ct the panegyric assumes something of an apolo{!etic tone. Tc ver
 
Constantine, quautumlibet odcrint hostes, dum þcrhorrC'scant. H:cc cst 
cnim vera. virtus, ut 110n ament et quiescant. The orator appeals to the 
ancient usage of the republic. -:M. 
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proAigate. H lIe had the good fortune to suppress a s11gh, 
rebellion in 
\frica. The governor and a few adherents had 
been guilty; the province suffered for their crime. The 
flourishing cities of Cirtha and Carthage, and the whole extent 
of that fertile country, Wf're wasted by fire and sword. The 
abuse of victory was followed by the abuse of law and justice. 
A formidable army of sycophants and delators invaded Africa; 
the rich and the nuble ,vere easily convicted of a connection 
with the rehels; and those among them who experienced th
 
em peror's clemency, were only punished by the confiscatior. 
of thail. estates. 43 So signal a victory was celebrated by 
 
m
gnifice[)t triumph, and 1\faxentius exposed to the eyes of 
the people the spoils and captives of a Roman province. The 
state of the capital was no less deserving of compassion than 
that of Africa. The wealth of Rome supplied an inexhaust- 
ible fund for his vain and prodigal expenses, and the 111inis- 
tel'S of his revenuc were skilled in the arts of rapine. It was 
under his reign that the method of exacting a free gift from 
the senators was first invented; and as the sl1m was insensibly 
increased, the pretences of levying it, a victory, a birth, a 
marriage, or an Imperial consulship, were proportionably luul- 
t:plieù. 41 l\faxentius had imbibed the same implacable aver- 
sion to the senate, which had characterized lTIOst of the former 
tyrants of Rome; nor was it possible for his ungrateful temper 
to forgivc 1he generous fidelity wbich had raised him to the 
throne, and supported him against all his enemies. The lives 
of the senators were exposed to his jealous suspicions, the 
dishonor of their wives and daughters heightened the gratifi- 
cation of his sensual passions. 45 It may be presumed, that an 
Imperial lover was seldOlTI reduced to sigh in vain; but \vhen- 
ever persuasion proved ineffectual, hc had recourse to violence; 


4
 Julian excludcs 
1axentius from the banquet of the Ca;
ars with 
abhorrence and. contempt; and Zosimus (1. li. p. 85) accuses him of 
eVf'ry kind of cruelty and profligacy. 
.
3 ZO
illlUS, 1. ii. p. 83-8,-5. Aurelius Yictor. 
41 The pa-,sage of 
\urelius Yictor should be read in the following 
manner: I>rimus illstitllto pessimo, 'JJlUnei"Um specie, Patrcs Ora- 
tOl"i'S(PW pecuniam conferre prodigenti sibi cogerct. 
4a rane;:?;yr. Yet. ix. 3. Euseb. lEst. :Eccles. viii. 11, et in Vito 
Constant. i. 3:3, 31. Hufinus, c. 17. The virtuous matron who 
stahbed herself to escape the violence of 
Iaxpntin
, was n Christian, 
wife to the præfect of the city, and her name ,vas Sophronia. It still 
remains a que
tion among the casuists, whether, on such oc
asions, 

uicide if:! justifiable. 
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tt.t'cl there remains one memorable example of a noble matron 
who preserveù her chastity by a voluntary death. 'fhe sol. 
diers were the only oròer of men whom he appeared to 
respect, or studied to please. He filled Rome and Italy with 
armed troops, connived at their tumults, sulìered them with 
impunity to plunder, and even to massacre, the defenceless 
people; 46 and indulging thmn in the same licentiousness 
,vhich their emperor enjoyed, l\1axentius often bestowed on 
his n1ilitary favorites the splendid villa, or the beautiful wife, 
of a senator. A prince of such a character, alike incapable 
of governing either in peace or in war, might purcha
e the 
support, but he could never obtain the esteem, of the army. 
l?et his priòe was equal to hi
 other vices. 'Vhilst he passed 
his indolent life either within the walls of his place or in the 
neighboring gardens of Sallust, he was repeatedly heard to 
declare, that he alone was em pcror, and that the other princes 
were no more than his lieutenants, on whom he had devolved 
the defence of the frontier provinces, that he n1ight enjoy 
without interruption the elegant luxury of the capital. Ron1e, 
which had so long regretted the absence, lamented, during 
the six years of his reign, the presence of her sovcrelgn. 47 
Though Constantine might view the conduct of l\Iaxentius 
with abhorrence, and the situation of the Romans with C0I11- 
passion, we have no reason to presume that he would have 
taken up arms to punish the one or to relieve the other. But 
-the tyrant of Italy rnshly ventured to provoke a formidable 
enemy, whose mnbition had been hitherto restrained by con. 
siderations of prudence, rather than by principles of justice. 48 
After the death of I\Iaximian, his titles, according to the cstab. 
lished custom, had been prased, and his statues thro\vn do\vn 
with ignominy. Ilis son, who had persecuted and deserted 


,(6 
rætorianis cæùl'm vulgi quonùam annl1.eret, is the vaóue ex- 
presslOn of Aurelius Yictor. See more particular, though somewhat 
different, account
 of a tumult and massacre which happcned at 
Home, in Eusebius, (1. viii. c. 11,) and in ZOSilllU!'I, (1. ii. p. 84-.) 
47 See, in the Palle
yric
, (ix. 11,) a lively description of the ÏlHlo- 
lencc and vain pride of 
'Iaxentius. In another placc the orator 
observcs that the l'Íches which Rome had accumulated in a period of 
lOGO years, were layishecl by the tyrant on his mercenary bancls; 
redemptis a(l civile latrocinium manibus in ge::;serat. 
48 Aftcr the victory of Constantine, it was universally allowed, that 
the motive of delivering the republic from a detcsted tyrant would, 
at any time, have justified his expedition into Italy. Euseb. in. Yit. 
Constantin.!. i. c. 26. Panegyr. Vet. ix. 2. 
40* 
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him when alive, affected to display the most pious regard fo 
hIs memory, and gave orders that a similar treatment shoulà 
bc immediately inflicted on all the statues that had been 
erected in Italy and A frica to the honor of Constantine. That 
wise prince, who sincerely wished to decline a war, with the 
difficulty and importance of which he was sufficiently ac- 
quainted, at first dissembled the insult, and sought for redress 
by the milder expedients of negotiation, till he was convincer" 
that the hostile and ambitious designs of the Italian emperc 
maùe it necessary for him to arm in his own defence. 1\1[1)1 
entius, who openly avowed his pretensions to the who] 
monarchy of the 'Vest, had already prepared a very consi(; 
crable force to invade the Gallic provinces on the side 0 
Rhætia; and though he could not expect any assistance frol 
Licinius, he was flattered \vith the hope that the legions 0 
IIlyricum, allured by his presents and promises, would dese) 
the standard of that prince, and unanimously dec.lare them 
selves his soldiers and subjects. 49 Constantine no longer hes; 
fated. lIe had deliberated with caution, he acted with vigm 
lIe gave a private audience to the ambassadors, who, in th 
narne of the senate and people, conjured hilTI to deliver Rom l 
fr0111 a dctested tyrant; and, without regarding the timi. 
remonstrances of his council, he resolved to prevent th 
enemy, and to carry the war into the heart of Italy.50 
The enterprise was as full of danger as of glory; and the 
unsuccessful event of two former invasions was sufficient tf 
inspire the most serious apprehensions. The veteran troops 
who revered the nall1e of l\Iaximian, had embraced in botl 
1hose wars the party of his son, and were now restrained by a 
sense of honor, as well as of interest, from entertaining an idea 
of a second desertion. l\faxcntius, who considered the Præ.. 
torian guards as the firmest defence of his throne, had in- 
creased them to their ancient establishment; and they com posed, 


4g Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 81, 85. K azarius in Pancg
 r. x. 1-13. 
50 See })ancgyr. Y ct. ix. 2. Omnibus fere tuis Comitibus 
t Duci- 
ous non solum tacite mu
santibus, sed etiam aperte timentibus; <,on- 
tra cOllsilia hominum, contra IIaruspicum monita, ipse per tcmct lib- 
erandæ urbis tempus venisse sentircs. The embassy of the Uomans 
h mcntioncd only by Zonaras, (1. xiü,) anll by Cedrenus, (in Co
- 
pcnd.. lIi
t. p. 270;) but those modern Grceks had the opportun.lty 
of consulting many writers which have since been lost, among .whlCh 
we may l>cckoll the life of Constantine by Praxagoras. PhotnL'3 (p. 
63) has. made a short extract from that historical ,york. 
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including the rest of the Italians who were enlisted into his 
service, a formidable body of fourscore thousand men. Forty 
thousand 1\loors and Carthaginians had been raised since the 
reduction of Africa. Even Sicily furnished its proportion of 
troops; and the armies of l\laxentius amounted to one hundrerl 
and seventy thousand foot and eighteen thousand horse. The 
wealth of Italy supplied the expenses of the war; and the 
adjacent provinces were exhausted, to form imnlense m3ga- 
zincs of corn and every other kind of provisions. 
The whole force of Constantine consisted of ninety thou- 
sand foot and eight thousand horse; 51 and as the defence of 
the Rhine required an extraordinary attention during the 
absence of the emperor, it was not in his power to employ 
above half his troops in the Italian expedition, unless he sacri- 
ficed the public safety to his private quarreL52 At the head 
of about forty thousand soldier
, he 111arched to encounter an 
enemy" hose numbers were at least four tilnes superior to his 
own. But the armies of Rome, placed at a secure distance 
fron1 danger) were enervated by indulgence and luxury. 
IIabituated to the baths and theatr('s of Rome, they took the 
field with rc1uctance, and were chiefly composed of veterans 
who had almost forgotten, or of new levies who had neVel" 
acquired, the use of arms and the practice of war. The hardy 
legions of Gaul had long defended the frontiers of the empire 
against the barbarians of the North; and in the perfOl'll1anCe 
of that laborious service, their valor was exercised and their 
discipline confinned. There appeared the same difference 
between the leaders as between the armies. Caprice or flat- 
tery had tempted l\Iaxentius with the hopes of conquest; but 
these aspiring hopes soon gave way to the habits of pleasure 
and the consciousness of his inexperience. 'fhe intrepid mind 
of Constantine had been trained from his earliest youth to 
war, to action,. and to military C0111mand. 
\Vlwn IIannibal marched from Gaul into Italy, he was 


51 Zosimus (1. ii. p. 8G) has given us this curious account of the 
forces on both sides. He makes no mention of any naval armaments, 
tb.ough we arc assured (Panegyr. Vet. ix. 23) that the war was 
carried on by sea as well as by land; aud that the fleet of Constan- 
tine took possession of Sardinia, Corsica, and the ports of Italy. 
52 Panegyr. Vet. ix. 3. It is 110t surpri:Üng that the orator should 
diminish the numbers with which his sovereign achieved the con- 
quest of Italy; but it appears somewhat singular that he should 

steem the tyrant's army at no more than 100,000 men. 
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obliged, first to discover, and then to open, a \vay OVC1 
Inountains, and through savage nations, that had never yieldef 
a passage to a regular anny..33 The Alps were then guardef 
by nature, they are now fortified by art. Citadels, constructeI' 
with no less skill than labor and expense, cornmand ever) 
avenue into the plain, and on that side render Italy aImoS' 
inaccessible to the enemies of the king of Sardinia.5 4 But i, 
the course of the intermediate period, the generals, who haw 
attempted the passage, have seldom experienced any difficult; 
or resistance. In the age of Constantine, the peasants of tht 
rnountains were civilized and obedient subjects; the countr} 
was plentifully stocked with pl'ovisions, and the stupendou. 
highways, which the Romans had carried over the Alps. 
opened several communications between Gaul and Italy..').' 
Constantine preferred the road of the Cottian .Alps, or, as it is 
now called, of l\lount Cenis, and led his troops with such active 
diligence, that he descended into the plain of Piedmunt before 
the court of I\Iaxentius hDd received_any certain intelligence 
of his departure from the banks of the Rhine. The city of 
Susa, however, which is situated at the foot of I\Iount Cenis, 
was surrounded with walls, and proviJed with a garrison 
sufliciently numerous to check the progress of an invader; 
but the impatience of Constantine's troops disdained the tedious 
forms of a siege. The same day that they appeared before 
Susa, they applied fire to the gates, and ladders to the walls; 
and Inounting to the assault amidst a. shower of stones and 
arrows, they entered the place sword in hand, and cut in 


53 The three principal passages of the Alps between Gaul and 
Italy, arc those of :Mount St. Bernard, :Mount Cenis, and :MOUllt 
Genevre. Tradition, and a resemblance of name", (Alpes Penniu(l',) 
had assigned the first of these for the march of Hannihal, (see 
im]pr 
de Alpibus.) The Chevalier de x'olard (Polyb. tom. iv.) and 
I. 
d'Auville have led him oyer :l\Iount Gellevle. ]Jut notwithstanding 
the authority of an experienced officer and a learned geographer, th() 
pretensions of :Mount Cenis are supported in a specious, not to sa) 
a convincing, manner, by l\I. Grosley. Observations sur l'Italie 
tom. i. p. 40, &c. * 
54 La Brunette near Suse, Demont, Exiles, Fenestrelles, Coni, &c. 
5:; See Ammian. I\larcellin. xv. 10. His description of the roadf 
over the Alps is clear, lively, and accurate. 


· The dissertation of :Messrs. Cramer and 'Vickham nas clearly showl 
that the Little St. Bernard must claim the honor of Hannibal's passagE 
A tract by Mr. Long (London, 1831) has added some sensible correction 
of Hannibal's march to the Alps. -l\I. 
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pIeces the greatest part of the garrison. The flames were 
extinguished by the care of Constantine, and the remains of 
Susa preserved from total destruction. About forty miles 
from thence, a more severe contest awaited him. A numer- 
ous army of Italians was assembled under the lieutenants of 
l\iaxentius, in the plains of Turin. Its principal strength con. 
sisted in a species of heavy cavalry, which the Romans, since 
the decline of their discipline, had borrowed from the nations 
of the East. The horses, as well as the men, were clothed in 
complete armor, the joints of which were al'tfuHy adap
ed to 
the motions of their bodies. The aspect of this cavalry was 
formidable, their weight almost irresistible; and as, on this 
occasion, their generals had drawn then1 up in a compact 
column or wedge, with a sharp point, and with spreading 
flanks, they flattered themselves that they should easily break 
and trample down the army of Constantine. They might, 
perhaps, have succeeded in their design, had not their expe- 
rienced adversary embraced the same method of defence, 
which in similar circumstances had been practised by Aure- 
lian. The skilful evolutions of Constantine divided and baflled 
this rnassy column of cavalry. The troops of l\laxentius fled 
in confusion towards Turin; and as the g=:ltes of the city were 
shut against them, very few escaped the sword of the victo- 
rious pursuers. By this important service, Turin deserved to 
experience the clemency and even favo
 C)f the conqueror. 
1--Ie made his entry into the Imperial palace of l\1ilan, and 
almost all the cIties of Italy between the Alps and the Po not 
only acknowledged the power, but embraced with zeal the 
party, of Constantine. 56 
From :Milan to Rome, the Æmilian and Flaminian highways 
offered an easy march of about four hundred miles; but 
though Constantine was impatient to encounter the tyrant, he 
prudently directed his operations against another army of ital- 
ians, who, by their strength and position, might either oppose 
his progress, or, in case of a misfortune, might intercept his 
retreat. Ruricius Pompeianus, a general distinguished by his 
valor and abili1y, had under his command the city of Verona, 
and all the troops that were stationed in the province of 
Venetia. As soon as he ,vas informed that Constantine \-vas 


56 Zosimus as well as }
usebius hasten from the passacre of the Alp
 
to the decisive action near Rome. \Ve must apply to the twü Pane 
gyric
 for the intermediate actions of Constantinc. 
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advancing towards him; he detached a large body of cavah) 
w nich was defc3 ted in an engagement near Brescia, and PUI 
sued by the Gallic legions as far as the gates of Verona. The 
necessity, the importance, and the difficulties of the siege of 
Verona, immediately presented themselves to the sagacious 
mind of Constantine. 57 'The city was accessible only by a 
narrow peninsula towards the west, as the other three sides 
were surrounded by the Adige, a rapid river, which covered 
the province of Venetia, from whence the besieged derived 
an inexhaustible su pply of rnen and provisions. It ,vas not 
without great difficulty, and after several fruitless attempts, 
that Constantine found rneans to pass the river at some distance 
above the city, and in a place where the torrent was less 
violent. tIe then encompassed Verona with strong lines, 
pushed his attacks with prudent vigor, and repelled a desperate 
sally of Pompeianus. That intrepid general, when he had 
used every means of defence that the strength of the place or 
that of the garrison could afford, secretly escaped from Verona, 
anxious not for his own, but for the public safety. 'Vith inde- 
fatigable diligence he soon collected an army sufficient either 
to l11eet Constantine in the field, or to attack him if he obsti- 
nately remained within his lines. The emperor, attentive to 
the motions, and infofl11ed of the approach, of so formidable 
an enemy, left a part of his legions to continue the operations 
of the siege; whilst, at the head of those troops on whose valor 
and fidelity he more particularly depended, he advanced in 
person to engage the general of l\Iaxentius. The army of 
Gaul was drawn up in two lines, according to the usual prac- 
tice of war; but their experienced leader, perceiving that the 
numbers of the Italians far exceeded his own, suddenly 
changed his disposition, and, reducing the second, extended 
the front of his first line to a just proportion with that of the 
enemy. Such evolutions, which only veteran troops can 
execute without confusion in a moment of danger, cOlnmonly 
prove decisive; but as this engagement began towards the 
close of the day, and was contested with great obstinacy during 
the whole night, there was less room for the conduct of the 


57 Thc :\Iarquis ]'Iaffci has c}"amincd the siege and battlc of Verona 
with that degrec of attention and accuracy which was due to a memo- 
rable action that happened in his nativc country. 'rhe fortifications 
of that city, constructed by Gallienus, werc less extensive than tho 
modern 'walls, and the amphitheatrc was not included within their 
circumfcrcncc. See Verona Illustl'ata, part i. p. 1-12, 150. 
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,
enerals than for the courage of the soldiers. The return 
:Þf light displayed the victory of Constantine, and a field of 
carnage covered with many thousands of the vanquished 
Italians. Their general, POlnpeianus, was found among the 
slain ; Verona inunediately surrendered at discretion, and the 
garrison was made prisoI1ers of war.5 8 \Vhen the officers of 
the victorious army congratulated their master on this impor- 
iant success, they ventured to add some respectful complaints, 
of such a nature, however, as the most jealous monarchs wiU 
listen to without displeasure. They represented -to Constan- 
tine, that, not contented with all the duties of a commanòer. 
he had exposed his own person with an excess of valor which 
almost degenerated into mshness; and they conjured him fOl 
the future to pay more regard to the preservation of a life in 
which the safety of Rome and of the empire was involved. 59 
1Vhile Constantine signalized his conduct and valor in the 
field, the sovereign of Italy appeared insensible of tþe calmn- 
ities and danger of a civil war which raged in the heart of his 
dominions. Pleasure was still the only business of l\Iaxentius. 
Concealing, or at least attempting to conceal, from the _public 
knowledge the misfortunes of his arms,GO he indulged himself 
in a vain confidf'nce, which deferred the remedies of the ap- 
proaching evil, without deferring the evil itself.6 1 The rapid 
progress of Constantine G2 was scarcely sufficient to awaken 
him from this fatal security; he flattered himself, that his 
well-known liberality, and the rnajesty of the Roman name, 
which had already delivered him from two invasions, would 
dissipate with the same facility the rebellious army of Gaul. 
The officers of experience and ability, who had served under 
the banners of l\Iaximmn, were at length cOl11pelled to inform 
his efIèminate son of the imminent danaer to which he was 
ü 


flS They wanted chains for so great a multitude of captives; and 
the whole council was at a loss; but the sagacious conqueror imagined 
the happy expedient of converting into fetters the swords of the van- 
quished. Panegyr. Vet. ix. 11. 
59 Panegyr. Vet. ix. 10. 
. 60 Literas calamitatum suarum indices supprimeba.t. Panegyr. Vet.. 
LX. 15. 
Gl ltemedia malorum potius quam mala differebat, is the fine cen- 
sure which Tacitus paf'!'o:es on the supine indolence of Vitellius. 
62 The :Marquis 
Iaffei has made it extremely probable that Con- 
stantine was still at Verona, the 1st of September, A. D. 312, and 
that the memoraHe æra of the indictions was dated from his conquest 
of the Cisalpine Gaul. 
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reduced; and, with a freeùom that at once surprised and 
convinced him, to urge the necessIty of preventing IllS ruin 
by a vigorous exertion of his remaining power. The resources 
of l\Iaxentius, both of men and money, were still considerable. 
The Prætorian guards felt how strongly their own interest and 
safety were connected with his cause; and a third anny was 
soon collected, n10re numerous than those which had been 
lost in the battles of Turin and Verona. It was far from the 
mtention of the emperor to lead his troops in person. A 
stranger to the e-xercises of war, he trembled at the appre- 
hension of so dangerous a contest; and as fear is commonly 
superstitious, he listened with melancholy attention to the 
rumors of omens and presages which seemed to menace hi
 
life and empire. Shame at length supplied the place of 
courage, and forced him to take the field. lIe was unable to 
sustaIn the contempt of the Ron1an people. The circus 
resounded with their indignant clan10rs, and they tumultuously 
besieged the gates of the palace, reproaching the pusilla- 
nimity of their indolent sovereign, and celebrating the heroic 
spirit of Constantine. 63 Before l\Iaxentius left Rome, he 
consulted the Sibylline books. rrhe guardians of these ancient 
oracles were as well versed in the arts of this world as they 
were ignorant of the secrets of fate; and they returned hin1 
a very prudent answer, which might adapt itself to the 
event, and secure their reputation, whatever should be the 
chance of arms.6 4 
The celerity of Cor..stllntine's march has been compared to 
the rapid conquest of Italy by the first of the Cæsars; nor is 
the flattering parallel repugnant to the truth of history, since 
no more than fifty-eight days elapsed between the surrender 
of V crona and the final decision of the war. Constantine 
had always apprehended that the tyrant would consult the 
dictates of fear, aneI perhaps of prudence; and that, in:;tead 
of risking his last hopes in a general engagement, he would 
shut himself up \vithin the walls of Rome. I-lis ample mag- 
azines secured hirn against the danger of famine; and as the 
situation of Constantine admitted not of delay, he rnight ha\-e 
Leen reduced to the sad necessity of destroying with fire and 
sword the Imperial city, the noblest reward of his victory, 


63 See Panegyr. Vet. xi. 16. Lactantius de :\1. P. c. 44. 
64 1110 die hostem Romanorum c
se periturum. The vanquished 
prince became of course the enemy of Rome. 
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nnd th 
 deliverance of which had been the n1otive, or rather 
indeed the pretence, of the civil war. 65 It was with equal 
surprise and pleasure, that on his arrival at a place callf'd 
Saxa Rubra, about nine lniles from Rome,66 he disco""ered 
the army of l\faxentius prepared to give him battle. 67 Their 
long front filled a very spacious plain, and their deep array 
reached to the banks of the Tyber, which covered their rear, 
and forbade their retreat. \Ve are informed, and we may 
believe, that Constantine disposed his troops with consummate 
skill, and that he chose for himself the post of honor and 
danger. Vistinguished by the splendor of his arms, he 
charged in person the cavalry of his rival; and his irresist- 
ible attack detern1Îned the fortune of'the day. 1."he cavalry 
of l\1axentius was principally composed either of unwieldy 
cuirassiers, or of light 1\loors and N umidians. They yielded 
to the vigor of the Gallic horse, which possessed more activ- 
ity than the one, more firmness than the other. The defeat 
of the two wings left the infantry without any protection on its 
flanks, and the undisciplined Italians fled without reluctance 
from the standard of a tyrant whom they hat.! always hated, 
and whom they no longer fcared. The Prætorians, conscious 
that their offences were beyond the reach of mercy, were 
animated by revenge and despair. Notwithstanding their 
repeated efforts, those brave veterans were unable to recover 
the victory: they obtained, however, an honorable death; 
and it was observed that their bodies covered the same ground 
which had been occupied by their ranks. 68 The confusion 
then became general, and the dismayed troops of Maxentius, 
pursued by an implacable enerny, rushed by thousands into 


65 See Panegyr. Vet. ix. lG, x. 27. The former of these orators 
magnifies the hoards of corn, which 1\laxentius had collected from 
Africa and the Islands. And yet, if there is any truth in the scarcity 
mentioned by Eusebius, (in Vito Constantin. 1. i. c. 36,) the Imperial 
granaries must have been open only to the soldiers. 
(lG 1\Iaxentius . . . tanùem urbe in Saxa Rltbra, millia ferme novem 
ægeJTime progressus. Aurelius Victor. See Cellarins Geograph. 
Antiq. tOlll. i. p. 463. Saxa Rubra was in the neighborhood of the 
Cremera, a trifling rivulet, illustrated by the valor liud glorious death 
of the three hundred Fabii. 
G7 The post -which 1\laxentius had taken, with the Tyber ill his rear, 
is very clearly describeù by the two l'allegyrists, ix. 16, x. 28. 
6
 Exceptis latrocinii illius primi
 auctoribus, qui desperatâ veniâ, 
locum quem pugnæ sumpserant texere corporibus. l>ancgyr. Vet 
ix. 17. 
VOL. I. 41 
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the deep and rapid stream of the'Tyber. The Clnperor him- 
self attempted to escape back into the city over the l\Iilvian 
bridge; but the crowds which pressed together through that 
narrow passage forced him into the river, where he was im- 
mediately drowned by the weight of his armor.6 9 fIis body, 
which had sunk very deep into the mud, was found with some 
difficu1ty the next day. The sight of his head, when it wa
 
exposed to the eyes of the people, convinced them of their. 
deliverance, and admonished theID to receive with acclama- 
tions of loyalty and gratitude the fortunate Constantine, who 
thus achieved by his valor and ability the Inost splendid enter- 
prise of his life. 7o 
In the use of victory, Constantine neither deserved the 
praise of clClnency, nor incurred the censure of immoderate 
rigor)1 He inflicted the same treatment to which a defeat 
would have exposed his own person and family, put to death 
the two sons of the tyrant, and carefully extirpated his whole 


89 A very idle rumor soon prevailed, that 
Iaxentius, who had not 
taken any precaution for his own retreat, had contrived a very artful 
snare to destroy the army of the pursuers; but that the wooden bridge, 
which was to have been loosened on the approach of Constantine, 
unluckily broke down under the weight of the fiying Italians. 1\1. de 
l'illemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. part i. p. 576) very seri- 
ously examines whether, in contradiction to common sense, the testi- 
monyof Euscbius and Zosimus ought to prevail over the silence of 
Lactantius, N azarius, and the anonymous, but contemporal'Y orator, 
who composed the ninth Paneg)?ric.- 
70 Zosimus, 1. ü. p. 86-88, and the two Panegyrics, the fonner of 
w1ùch was pronounced a few months afterwards, afford the clearest 
notion of this great battle. Lactantius, Eusebius, and even the Epit- 
omes, supply several useful hints. 
71 Zosimus, the enemy of Constantine, allows (1. ii. p. 88) that 
only a few of the friends of .Maxentius were put to death; but we 
may remark the expressive passage of 
 azarius, (Panegyr. Y ct. x. 6,) 
Omnibus qui labefactad statum ejus potcrant cum stirpe deletis. t 
The other orator (Panegyr. Vet. ix. 20, 21) contents himself with 
observing, tbat Constantine, when he entered Rome, did not imltate 
the cruel massacres of Cinna, of .Marius, or of Sylla. 


· Manso (Beylage, ,i.) examines the question, and adduces two mani- 
fest allusions to the bridge, from the Life of Constantine by Praxagora
 
and from Libanius. Is it not very probable that such a bridge \Vas thrown 
over the river to facilitate the advance, and to secure the retreat, of the 
army of :Maxcntius? In case of defeat, orders were given for destro)'ing 
it, in order to check the pursuit: it broke down accidentally, or in the con- 
f1l8ion was destroyed, as has not unfrequently been the ca.se, before the 
proper time. - 
I. 
"" This may refer to the son or 9OD8 of Maxentius. - M. 
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race. The nlost distÏnO'uished adherents of IV[axentius must 
have expected to share'='his fate, as they had shared his pros- 
perity and his crimes; but when the Roman people loualy 
demanded a greater number of victims, the conqueror resisted, 
with firmness and humanity, those servile cIalllOrS, which were 
dictated by flattery as well as by resentment. Informers were 
punished and discouraged; the innocent, who had suffered 
under the late tyranny, were recalled from exile, and restored 
to their estates. A general act of oblivion quieted the minds 
and settled the property of the people, both in Italy and in 
Africa. 72 The first time that Constantine honored the senate 
with his presence, he recapitulated his own services and ex- 
ploits in a modest oration, assured that illustrious order of his 
sincere regard, and promised to reëstablish its ancient dignity 
and privileges. The grateful senate repaid these unlueaning 
professions by the empty titles of honor, which it was yet in 
their power to bestow; and without presunling to ratify the 
authority of Constantine, they passed a decree to assign him 
the first rank among the three AuguSli who governed the Ro- 
man world. 73 Games and festivals were instituted to preservo 
the fatne of his victory, and several edifices, raised at the ex- 
pense of l\Iaxentius, were dedicated to the honor of his suc- 
cessful rival. The triumphal arch of Constantine still remains 
a lllelancholy proof of the decline of the arts, and a singular 
testimony of the meanest vanity. As it was not possible to 
find in the capital of the empire a sculptor who was capable 
of adorning that public monument, the arch of Trajan, with- 
out any respect either for his memory or for the rules of pro- 
priety, was stripped of its most elegant figures. The differ- 
ence of times and persons, of actions and characters, was 
totally disregarded. The Parthian captives appear prostrate 
at the feet of a prince who never carried his arIns beyond the 
Euphrates; and curious antiquarians can still discover the 
head of Trajan on the trophies of Constantine. The new 
ornaments which it was necessary to introduce between the 
vacancies of ancient sculpture arc executed in the rudest and 
most ullskilful manner. 74 


72 See the two Panegyrics, 
nc1 the laws of this and the ensuing 
year, in the Theodosian Code. 
ia Panegyr. Vet. ix. 20. Lactantius de 1\1. P. c. 44. 
laximin, 
who was confessedly the eldest Cæsar, claimed, with some show of 
reason, the first I'ank among the Augusti. 
14 Adhuc CWlcta op('ra qme magnifice constru
crat, urbi;; fanum, 
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The final abolition of 1 he Prætorian guards Wfh3 a measure 
of prudence as well as of revenge. '-1"hose haughty trcops, 
whose nmnbers and privileges had been restored, and even 
augmented, by l\Iaxentius, were forever suppressed by Con- 
stantine. Their fortified camp was destroyed, and the few 
Prætorians who had escaped the fury of the Rword were dis- 
persed among the legions, and banished to the frontiers of tho 
empire, where they lTIight be sf'rviceab1e without again becom 
ing dangerous. 75 By suppressing the troops which were 
usuaUy stationed in ROlne, Constantine gave the fatal blow to 
the dignity of the senat
 and people, and the disarmed capital 
was exposed without protection to the insults or neglect of its 
distant master. 'Ve may observe, that in this last effort to 
Dreserve their expiring freedom, the Romans, from the appre- 
nension of a tribute, had raised l\laxentius to the throne. He 
exacted that tribute from the senate under the name of a free 
gJft. They implored the assistance of Constantine. He van- 
quished the tyrant, and converted the free gift into a perpetual 
tax. 'rhe senators, according to the declaration which was 
required of their property, were divided into several classes. 
The most opulent paid annually eight pounds of gold, the 
next class paid four, the last two, and those whose poverty 
HHght have claimed an exemption, were assessed, however, at 
seven pieces of golù. Besides the regular members of the 
senate, their sons, their descendants, and even their relations, 
enjoyed the vain privileges, and supported the heavy burdens'J 
of the senatorial order; nor will it any longer excite our sur- 
prise, that Constantine should be attentive to increase the 
number of persons who were included under so useful a de- 
scription. 7G _After the defeat of l\Iaxentius, the victorious 


atque basilicam, Flavii meritis patres sacravere. A urdi us Yictor. 
\Vith regard to the theft of Trajan's trophies, consult }'laminius 
Yacca, apud 110ntfaucon, Diarium Italicum, p. 250, and l' Antiquité 
Expliquée ofthc latter, tom. iv. p. 17l. 
7ã Pnctoriæ lcgiones ac subsidia factionibus aptiora quam urbi 
Romæ, sublata pcnitus; simu.l arma atquc usus indu.menti militaris. 
Aurelius Victor. Zosimus (1. ii. p. 89) mcntions thÜ
 fact as nn histo- 
rian, and it is very pompou8ly cclebrated in the ninth Panegyric. 
76 Ex omnibus provinciis optimatc::; viros Cu1"Ïæ tuæ pigneravcris ; 
ut Senatûs dignitas . . . . ex totius Orbis flore cor:.sistcret. :N aza- 
I-ius in Panegyr. V ct. x. 35. The word pignerareris lnight almost 
seem maliciously chosen. Concerning the scnatorial tax, see Zosi- 
mus, 1. ii. p. 115, the second title of the I'.ixth book of the Theod?- 
sian Code, 'with Godcfroy's Commcntary, and 
Iémoircs de l' A(;pde- 
mie des Inscription9, tom. xxviii. p. 726. 
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emperf)T passej no more than two or three l110nths in ROt11e, 
which he visited twice during the remainder of his life, to 
celebrate the solemn festivals of the tenth and of the twentieth 
years of his reign. Constantine was almost perpetuaH
r in 
motion, to exercise the legions, or to inspect the state of the 
provinces. Treves, l\Iilan, Aquilein, Sirmium, Naissus, and 
Thessalonica, were the occasional places of his residence, till 
he founded a NE\V RO:\'IE on the conlìncs of Europe and f\sia. 77 
Before Constantine marched into Italy, he had secured the 
friendship, or at least the neutrality, of Licinius, the IHyrian 
emperor. He had promised his sister COl1stantia in marriage 
to that prince; but the celebration of the nuptials was deferred 
till after the conclusion of the war, and the interview of the 
two emperors at I\iilan, which was appointed for that purpose, 
appeared to cement the union of their families and interests. 78 
In the midst of the public festivity they were suddenly obliged 
to take leave of each other. An inroad of the Franks sum- 
lnoned Constantine to the Rhine, and the hostile approach of 
the sovereign of Asia demanded the irnmediate presence of 
Licinius. lVlaximin had been the secret ally of :Maxentius, 
.nnd without being discouraged by his fate, he resolved to try 
che fortune of a civil war. He moved out of Syria, towards 
che frontiers of Bithynia, in the depth of winter. The season 
f\las severe and tempestuous; great numbers of IneH as well 
'lS horses perished in the snow; and as the roads were broken 
op by incessant rains, he was obliged to leave behind him a 
considerable part of the heavy baggage, \-vhich was unable to 
1t)1l0w the rapidity of his forced marches. By this extraor- 
dinary effort of diligence, he arrived, with a harassed but for- 
midable army, on the banks of the Thracian Bosphorus before 
the lieutenants of Licinius were apprised of his hostile inten- 
tions. Byzantium surrendered to the power of 
Iaximin, after 
a siege of eleven days. I-Ie was detained some days under 
the \val!s of Heraclea; and he haJ no sooner taken possession 


77 From the Theodosian Cocle, 'we may now begill to trace the 
motions of the cmperors; but the dates both of timc and place have 
frequently been. altcrcd by the carelessncss of transcribers. 
7:) Zo!';imus (1. ii. p. 89) observes, that before the war thc sister of 
Constantine had becn bctrothed to Licinius. According to the younger 
Yictor, Diocletian was invited to the nuptials; but haying vcntured 
to plead his age and infirmities, he rcccived a second lettcr, filled with 
reproachcs for hL3 t;upposcd partiality to the cause ùf 1\f:txcntius and 
lrlaximin. 
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of that city, than he was alarmed by the intelligence, tha' 
Licinius had pitched his camp at the distance of only eighteen 
miles. After a fruitless negotiation, in which the two princes 
attempted to seduce the fidelity of each other's adherents 
they had recourse to arms. The emperor of the East con1- 
manded a disciplined and veteran army of above seventy 
thousand men; and Licinius, who had collected about thirty 
thousand Illyrians, was at first oppre::;sed by the superiority of 
:1mnbers. I-lis 111ilitary skill, and the firmness of his troops 
cf.:tored the day, and obtained a decisive victory. The incred 
ble speed which l\laximio exerted in his flight is much more 
celebrated than his pro\vess in the battle. 1\venty-four hours 
afterwards he was seen, pale, trembling, and without his Im- 
perial ornaments, at Nicomedia, onlj hundred and sixty miles 
f1'0111 the place of his defeat. The wealth of Asia was yet 
unexhausted ; and though the flower of his veterans had fallen 
jn the late action, he had still power, if he could obtain time) 
to draw very numerous levies from Syria and Egypt. But 
he survived his misfortune only three or four months. Ili
 
death, which happened at Tarsus, wag variously ascribed tu 
despair, to poison, and to the divine justice. As l\Iaximiu 
was alike destitute of abilities and of virtue, he was lamented 
neither by the people nor by the soldiers. The provinces of 
the East, delivered from the terrors of civil war, cheerfully 
acknowledged the authority of Licinius. 79 
The vanquished emperor left behind him two children, a boy 
of about eight, and a girl of about seven, years old. Their 
inoffensive age n1Íght have excited compassion; but the com- 
passion of Licinius was a very fceble resource, nor did it 
restrain him from pxlinguishing the name and memory of his 
adversary. The death of Scverianus _will admit of less excuse, 
as it was dictnted neither by revenge nor by policy. The 
conqueror had never received any injury from the father of 
that unhappy youth, and the short and ob:5cure reign of Seve- 
rl1
, in a distant part of the empire, was already forgotten. 
But the execution of Candidianus was an act of the blackest 
cruelty and ingratitude. He was the natural son of Galcrius, 
the friend and benefactor of Licinius. The pruùent father 


;9 Zosimus mentions the defcat and death of :M:aximin as ordinary 
eYents; but Lactantius expatiates on them, (de :\1. P. c. 45-50,) as- 
cribing them to the miraculous intC1'position of Heaven. Licinius at 
that time was one of the protectors of the church. 
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had judged hin1 too young to sustain the wcight of a diadem; 
but he hoped that, under the protectron of princes who were 
indebted to hi
 favor for the Imperial purple, Candidianu
 
might pass a secure and honorable life. He was now ad. 
vancing towards the twentieth year of his age, and the royalty 
of his birth, though unsuppor:ted either by rnerit Ot" ambition, 
was sufficient to exasperate the jealous Inind of Licinius. 80 
To these innocent and illustrious victims of his tyranny, we 
01ust add the wife and daughter of the emperor DiocletiaÍ1. 
\Vhen that prince conferred on Galerius the title of Cæsar, he 
had given him in marriage his daughter Valeria, whose melan- 
choly adventures rnight furnish a very singular subject for 
tragedy. She had fulfilled and even surpassed the duties of a 
wife. As she had not any children herself, she condescended 
to adopt the illegitimate son of her husband, and invariably 
displayed towards the unhappy Candidianus the tenderness 
and anxiety of a real mother. After the death of Galerius, 
her ample possessions provoked the avarice, and her personal 
attractions excited the desires, of his successor, l\faximin.8 1 
He had a wife still alive; but divorce was pern1itted by the 
Roman law, and tbe fierce passions of the tyrant demanded 
an immediate gratification. The answer of Valeria was such 
as became the daughter and widow of emperors; but it was 
t.enlpered by the prudence which her defenceless condition 
con1pelled her to observe. She represented to the persons 
whom l\laxÏlnin had employed on this occasion, " that even if 
honor could permit a woman of her character and dignity to 
entertain a thought of second nuptials, decency at least must 
forbid her to listen to his addresses at a time when the ashes 
of her husband and his benefactor were still warm, and while 
the sorrows of her mind were still expressed by her mourning 
garments. She ventured to declare, that she could place very 


80 Lactuntius de )1. P. c. 50. Aurelius Victor touches on the 
different conduct of Licinius. and of Constantine, in the use of 
victory" 
In The sensual appetites of J\{aximin were gratified at the expense 
of his subjects. His eunuchs, who forced away wives and ,;rgins. 
examined their naked charms "ith anxious curiosity, lest any pa.rt of 
their body should be found unworthy of the royal embraces. Coy- 
ness and disdain were considered as treason, and the obstinate fair 
one was condemned to be drowned. A custom Wl!.S gradually intro- 
duced, that no person should marry a wife without the permission of 
the emperor, U ut ipse in omnibus nuptiis prægustator esset." Lac. 

Iltius de M. P. c. 38. 
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tittle confidence in the professions of a man whose ClUC] 
inconstancy was capable of repudiating a faithful and affec- 
t 1 0nate wife." 82 On this repulse, the love of 1\Iaxinlin was 
converted into fury; and as witnesses and judges were always 
at his disposal, it was easy for hinl to cover his fury with an 
appearance of legal proceedings, and to assault the reputation 
as well as the happiness of Valeria. IIer estates were confis- 
cated, her eunuchs and domestics devoted to the most inhuman 
tortures; and several innocent and respectable lnatrons, who 
were honored with her friendship, suffered death, on a false 
accusation of adultery. The elTI}H'CSS herself, together with 
bel' mother Prisca, ,vas condelnncd to exrIe; and as they 
were ignOloiniously hurried frorn place to place before they 
were confined to a sequestered village in the deserts of Syria 
they exposed thf'ir shame and distress to the provinces of the 
East, which, during thirty years, had resf..ectcd their august 
òignity. Diocletian made severnl ineffectual efforts to allevi- 
lite the lnisfortunes of his daughter; and, as the last rctun1 
that he expected for the Imperial pm pIc, which he had con- 
fcn'ed upon l\laxilnin, he entreated that Valeria n1ight be 
permitted to share his retirement of Sa}{)na
 anù to close the 
eyes of her af11icted fathcrß3 He entreated; but as he could 
DO longer threaten, his- prayers were received with coldness 
and disdain; and the priùe of l\faximin was gratified, in treat- 
ing Diocletian as a suppliant, and his daughter .as a criminal. 
The death of l\tlaxim.in seemed to assure the clnpresses of a 
favorable alteration in their fortune. 'I'he public disorders 
relaxed the vigilance of their guard, and they easily found 
means to escape froln the place of their exile, and to Tepair'} 
though with 
ome precaution, and in disguise, to the court of 
Licinius. His hehavior, in the first days of his reign, and the 
bonorable reception which he gave to young Candidiauus, 
inspired Valeria with a secret sati
faction, both on her OWl} 
account and on that of her adoptcd S011. But these gratefu1 
prospects were soon succeeded by honor and astonishment; 
and the bloody executions which stained the palace of Nico- 
Dledia sufficiently convinced her tha.t the throne of :Maximin 


82 Laciantins de 
1. P. c. 39. 
ð3 Dioclctian 
t last sent cognatnm suum, quendam miÍitarcm ac 
potentc-m virum, to intercede in favor of his daughter. (Lactantius de 
M. P. c. 41.) \Ve are not sufficiently acquainted with the historyo-Ï 
these times to point out the person who was cmx>loyed.. 
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\\as filled by a tyrant more inhuman than himself. Valeria 
consulteù her safety by a hasty flight, and, still accompanied 
by her mother Prisca, they wandered above fifteen months 81 
through the provinces, concealed in the disguise of plebeian 
habits. They were at length discovered at Thessalonica; and 
'as the sentence of their death was already pronounced, they 
were immediately beheaded, and their bodies thrown into the 
sca. The people gazed on the melancholy spectacle; but 
their grief and indignation were suppressed by the terrors of a 
military guard. Such was the unworthy fate of the wife and 
daughter of Diocletian. \Ve lament their misfortunes, we 
cannot discover their crimes; and whatever idea we may 
j, "tly entertain of the cruelty of Licinius, it remains a matter 
of surprise that he was not contented with some more secret 
and ùecent method of revenge.8 5 
The Roman world was now diviùed betwecn Constantine 
and Licinius, the former of whom was Inaster of the \V e
t, 
and the laUCl' of the East. It might p('rhap
 have becn ex- 
pf'cted that the conquerors, fatigued with civil war, and con- 
nected Ly a private as well as public alliance, would have 
renounced, or at least would have su
pendeù, any further 
designs of ambition. And yet a year had scarcely elapsed 
after the death of :l\Iaximin, before the victorious emperors 
turned. their arms against each other. The genius, the sue. 
ces
, and the aspiring temper of Constantine, 111ay seem to 
mark him ont as the aggressor; but the perfidious character 
of Licinius justifies the rnost unfavorable suspicions, and by 
the faint ligl
t which history reflects on this transaction,86 we 
may discover a conspiracy fomented by his arts against the 
authority of his colleague. Constantine had lately given his 


R& Yaleria quoque per varias proyincias quinclecim mensibus plebeio 
c-ultû pervagata. Lactantius de 
I. r. c. {j 1. There is some doubt 
whether we should compute the fifteen months from the moment of 
her exile, or from that of her escape. The expression of pcrv(l!lrtfa 
seems to denote the latter; but in that case we must suppose that the 
treatise of I,actalltiu:3 wa..
 written after the first civil" ar bet\\- cell 
r icinius and Constantine. See Cuper, p. 2.54. 
6j lta iHi.., pudicitia et conditio cxitio fuit. IJfictamius de 
f. P. c. 
51. lIe relates the mi
fortunes of the innocr-nt wife and clauohter of 
Djocleti:m with a very natural mi::\ ture of pity and e:xultatio;{'. 
86 The curious reader, who consults the Valesian fragment, p. 713, 
will probably accu
e me of giyin
 a bold and licc
ltiOUS paraphrase; 
but if he considers it with atteI
tion, he will acknowledge that my 
illte111retation is probable and consistent. 
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sister Anastasia in marriage to Ba
c;:ianus, a man of a consider. 
able family and fortune, and had elevated his new kinßman 
to the rank of Cæsar. According to the system of goyern- 
ment instituted by Djocletian, Italy, and perhaps Africa, were 
designeù for his department in the ell1pire. But the perform- 
ance of the promised favor \Vas either attended with so much 
delay, or accompanied with so many u
1equal conditions, that 
the fidelity of Bassianus was alienated rather than secured by 
the honorable distinction which he had obtained. IIis nOlni- 
nation had been ratified by the consent of Licinius; and that 
artful prince, by the n1eans of his emissaries, soon contrived 
to enter into a secret and dangerous correspondence with tho 
new Cresar, to irritate his discontents, and to urge him to the 
ra
h enterprise of extorting by violence what he might in 
vain solicit from the justice of Constantine. But the vigilant 
emperor discovered the conspiracy before it was ripe for exe- 
cution; and after solemnly renouncing the alliance of Bassi. 
anu
, despoiled hilTI of the purple, and inflicted the deserved 
punishment on his treason and ingratitude. The haughty 
refusal of Licinius, when he was requircù to deliver up the 
criminals who had taken refuge in his dominions, confirmed 
the suspicions already entertained of his perfidy; and the 
indignities offered at iEmona, on the frontiers of Italy, to the 
statues of Constantine, became the signal of discord between 
the two princes.8 7 
The first battle was fought near Cibalis, a city of Pannonia 
situated on the River Save, about fifty miles above Sirmi- 
um.8 S From the inconsiderable forces which .in this impor- 
tant contest two such powerful monarchs brought into the field, 
it may be inferred that the one was suddenly provoked, and 
that the other was unexpectedly surprised. The emperor of 
the 'Vest had only twenty th?usand, and the sovereign of the 


87 The situation of 
iEmona. or, ns it is now caUecl, I.aybach, in 
Carniola, (D' ..A.nville, Géographie 
\.ncienne, tom. i. p. 187,) may sug- 
gest a conjecture. As it lay to the north-cast of the Julian Alps, 
that important territory became a natural object of dispute between 
the sovereigns of Italy and of Illyricum. 
;u Cibalis or Cibalæ (whose name is still preserved in the ohscuro 
ruins of Swilei) was situated about fifty miles from Sirmium, the 
capital of Illyricum, and about one hundred from Taurunum, or Bel- 
grade, and the conflux of the Danube and the Save. The Roman 
ganisons and cities on those rivers arc finely illustrated by)!. d'An.. 
'\-ille, in a me .wir ins{ :"ted in " .\cadémie des In:::lcriptions, tom. xxviii. 
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East no more than five and thirty thousand, men. The infe- 
riority of nurnbel' was, however, compensated by the advan- 
tage of the gl'ound. Constantine had taken post in a defile 
about half a mile in breadth, between a steep hill and a deep 
mOr'dSS, and in that situation he steadily expected and repulsed 
the first attack of the enemy. He pursued his success, and 
advanced into the plain. But the veteran legions of IHyricum 
rallied under the standard of a leader who had been trained to 
arms in the school of Probus and Diocletian. The tnissilc 
weapons on both sides were soon exhausted; the two armies., 
with equal valor, rushed to a closer engagement of swords 
and spears, and the doubtful contest had already lasted from 
the dawn of the day to a late hour of the evening, when the 
. fight wing, which Constantine led in person, made a vigorous 
and decisive charge. The judicious retreat of Licinius saved 
the remainder of his troops from a total defeat; but when he 
computed his loss, which amounted to more than twenty thou- 
sand DIen, he thought it unsafe to pass the night in the pres- 
ence of an active and victorious enemy. Abandoning his 
camp and magazines, he m
lrched away ,,,-ith secrecy and dil- 
igence at the head of the greatest part of his cavalry, and was 
soon removed beyond the danger of a pursuit. IIis diligence 
preserved his wife, his son, and his treasures, which he had 
deposited at Sirmium. Licinius passed through that city, anJ 
breaking down the bridge on the Save, hastened to coller.t a 
new army in Dacia and Tlu-ace. In his flight he bestowed the 
precarious title of Cæsar on Valens, his general of the IIlYflaJi 
frontier.8!J 
The plain of 1\[ardia in Thrace was the theatre of a second 
battle no less obstinate and bloody than the former. The 
troops on both sides displayed the f:ame valor and discipline; 
and the victory was once more decided by the superior abili- 
ties of Constantine, who directed a body of five thousand men 
to gain an advantageous height, from ,
hence, during the heat 
of the action, they attacked the rear of the enemy, and made 
a very considerable slaughter. The troops of Licini us, how- 
ever, presenting a double front, still maintained their ground, 
till the approach of night put an end to the combat, and 


511 Zosimus (1. ii. p. 90, 91) giv('s a very particular account of this 
battle; but the descriptions of Zosimus are lohctorical rather than 

tary. 
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ecllred t11eir retreat towards the lnountains of I\IaccdoniaYð 
The loss of two battles, and of his bravest veterans, reduced 
the fierce spirit of Liciniu5 to sue for peace. IIis nmbassador 
l\listrianus was admitted to the audience of C()n
.;tantine: he 
expatiated on the COfi1mon topics of Inodc}'atiQll and hun1anity, 
which arc so fan1iliar to tbe eloquence of the vanquished; rep- 
resented in the n10st insinuating language, that the event of 
the war was 
.till doubtful, ,,,-hilst its inevitable cahllnities were 
alike pernicious to both the contending parties; a.nd declared
 
that he was authorized to propose a lasting and honorablE: 
peJ.ce in the nalne of tbe two emperors his masters. Constan- 
tine received the meÐ.tion of Valens with indignation amI con- 
tempt. "It was not for such a purpose," lIe sternly replied, 
" that we have advanced from the shores of the western ocean 
in an uninternlPted course of cOlnbats and victories, that, after 
rejecting at} ungrateful kinsmml, \ve should accept for our 
colleague a contemptible slave. The abdication of Valens is 
the first article of the t1'eaty." 91 It was neces
nry to accept 
this humíliating condition; and the nn\mppy Yalens r after a 
reign of a few days, was deprived of the ptuple anù of bis life. 
As soon as this obstacle ,,,,'as rClllov('d, the tranquillity of the 
Roman world was easily restored. The successive defeats of 
Licinius had ruined hi
 fOl'ces, but they had displayed his 
courage and n bilitics. His situation was almost desperate, but 
the cHarts of despair are sometirnes formidable, anù the good 
sense of Constantine preferred a great anrl certain advantage 
to a third trial of the chance of arms. lIe cons(>ntcd to leave 
his rh"al, or, as he again styled Licinius, his friend aI1l1 brother, 
in the po
se
!-)ion of Thrace, A::;ia 
linor, :3yria, and Egypt; 
Lut tIle provinces of Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, l\Iacedonia, 
am] Greece, were yielded to the \Vestern empire, and the 
(lominions of Constantine now extended from the confines of 
Caledonia to the cxtrcB1ity of Peloponnesus. It was stipulated 


90 Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 92, 03. Anonym. Valesian. p. 713. The Epit- 
fll1U'fJ furnish some circumstances; but tlwy fïcquC'ntly COllfouuù the 
two wal's between l..icinius and Constantine. 
91 Petrus l'atricius in Excerpt. Legat. p. 27. If it shonlrl be thought 
that ì'(
.u[i!!lJç si;:?;nifies more pJ'operJ}. a 8011-in-l:tw, we might cOI'jec- 
ture that Constantine, assuming the name as well as the duti{',; of a 
father, had adopted his younger brothers anù sisters, the children of 
'fheodora. But in the best authors Y
IIl{JC!O<; sometimes Elignifies a hus- 
band, sometimes a father-in-law, and sometimes a kinsman in general. 
See Spnnl1dm, Ohscryat. ad Julian. Grat. i. p. 72. 
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by the sarJ1.e treaty, that three royal youths, the sons of em 
perm's, should be cnlleù to the hopes of the succession. Cns- 
pus and the young Constantine were soon afterwards declared 
Cæsars in the \Vest, while the younger Licinius was invested 
with the Saine dignity in the East. In this double proportion 
of honors, the conqueror asserted the superiority of his arms 
anLl power.!.}:! 
The reconciliation of Constantine and Licinius, though it 
was inlbittered by resentmcnt and jealol1
Y, by the rcmen1- 
brance of recent injuries, and by the apprehension of future 
dangers, maintained, however, above eight years, the tran- 
quillity of the Roman world. As a very regular series of the 
Irnpcriallaws commences about this period, it would not be 
difficult to transcribe the civil regulations which employed the 
leisure of Constantine. But the ITIOst illlpOl'tant of his insti- 

utions are intimately connected with the Hew system of pol- 
icy and religion, which wa
 not perfectly established till the 
last and peaceful years of his reign. There are many of his 
laws, ,\'llich, as far as they COllcern the rights and pr'operty 
of incEvidunls, and the practice of the bar, are morc propl'rly 
referred to the private than to the public jurisprudence of the 
empire; and he published many edicts of so local and tempo- 
rary a nature, that they would ill deserve the notice of a gen- 
eral history. Two laws, however, 111ay be selected from tlw 
crowd; the one for its importance, the other for its singular- 
itv; the former for its remarkable bC'nevolence, the latter for 
it
 excessive scvcrity. 1. The horrid practice, so familiar to 
the ancicnts, uf exposing or murdering their new-born infants, 
was become every d::ty more frequent in the pro' inces, and 
{'specially in Italy. It was the cflect of distress; and the dis- 
tress was principally occasioned by the intolerable bu rden of 
taxes, and by the vc\:atious as well as cruel prosecutions of 
the officers of the re\"enuc again
t their insoh'ent debtors. 
The less opulent or less industrious part of mankind, instead 


112 ZO:iimu!:',1. ii. 1" 93. Anonym. Vale"ian. p. 713. Eutropin
, x. 
v. Aurcliu:i Yidor, Euseh. ill Chrou. Sozomen, 1. i. c. 2. }'oHr of 
these writcr
 affirm that the promotion of the Ca"sm.,:j wa;; an artido 
of the trC'aty. It is, howc\ er, ccrtain, that the younger Constantine 
anù Licinius were not Tet born; and it i.3 highly probable that the 
promotion was made the 1st of )larch, A. D. 317. The treaty had 
lu"obably stipulated that the two Cæsars might be createcl by the 
we
tern, and one only by the eastern em.peror; but eal:h of them 
reserved to himself the choice of the 11er
ons. 
V,..... I. 42 
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of rejoicing in an increase of family, deemed it an act oÞ 
paternal tenderness to release their children from the impend 
ing 111iserics of a life which they themselves were unable tn 
support. The humanity of Constantine, 1110ved, perhaps, by 
some recent and extraordinary instances of despair,'*' engaged 
him to address an edict to all the cities of Italy, and afterwards 
of Africa, directing i111mediate and sufficient relief to be given 
to those parents who should produce before the nlagl
tratcs 
the children whom their own poverty would not allow them to 
educate. But the promise was too liberal, and the provision 
too vague, to effect any general or permanent benefit. 93 The 
law, though it nlaY nlerit some praise, served rather to display 
than to alleviate the public distl'es
. It still remains an 
authentic monument to contradict and confound those venal 



:J Codex Theodosian. 1. >..i. tit. 27, tom. iv. p. 188, with Godefroy's 
observations. See like\yise 1. v. tit. 7, 8. 


· This explanation appears to me little probable. Godefroy has made? 
much more happy conjecture, supported by all the historical circumstances 
which rcl.tte.to this edict. It was published the 12th of May, A. D. 315, 
at :Naissus in Pannonia, the birthplace of Constantinc. The 8th of Octo- 
ber, in that year, Constantine gained the victory of Cibalis over Licinius. 
lIe was yet uncertain as to the fate of the war: the Christians, no doubt, 
whom he favored, had prophesied his victory. Lactantius, then preceptor 
of Crispus, had just "ritten his work upon Christianity, (his Divine In- 
stitutes ;) he had dedicated it to Constantine. In this book he had 
inn.ighed with great force against infanticide, and the exposure of infants, 
(1. vi. c. 20.) Is it not probable that Constantine had read this work, tha.t 
he had conversed on the subject with Lactant.ius, that he was moved, 
among other thin
s, by the passa
e to which I have referred, and in the 
first transport of his enthusiasm, he published the edict in question? The 
whole of the edict bears the character of precipitation, of excitement, 
(entrainement,) rather than of deliberate reflection - the extent of the 
promises, the indefiniteness of the means, of the conditions, and of the 
time during which the parents might have a right to the succor of the state. 
Is there not reason to believe that the humanity of Constantine was excited 
by the influence of Lactantius, by that of thè principles of Christianity, 
and of the Christians themselves, alreadv in high esteem with the emperor, 
rather than by some" extraordinary ìnstan('es of 'cwspair" t ... See 
IIf'gewi
ch, Essai Hist. sur les l"inances Itomaines. 
'the edict for Africa was not publi:=;hed till 322: of that we may say in 
truth that its origin was in the misery of the times. Aft ica had suffered 
mucl: f!"OIll the cruelty of Maxelltius. Constantine says expressly, that he 
had learned that parents, under the pressure of distress, were there selling 
their children. This decree is more distinct, more maturely deliberated, 
than the former; the succor which was to be given to the parents, and tbe 
iiource from which it was to be derived, are determined. (Code Theod. I. 

i. tit. 27, c. 2.) If the direct utility of these laws may not han: b
en 
very extensive, they had at least the great and happy effect of estabhshmg 
a decisive opposition between the principles of the government and those 
'Which, to this time, had prevailed among the subjects of the empire. - G. 
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orators, who were too wen satisfied with their own situation to 
discover either vice or misery under the government of a 
generous sovereign. 94 2. 'rhe laws of Constantine against 
rapes ,vere dictated with very little indulgence for the most 
amiable weaknesses of human nature; since the description 
of that crime was applied not only to the brutal violence which 
compelled, but even to the gentle seduction which Inight per- 
suade, an unmarried woman, under the age of twenty-five, to 
leave the house of her parents. "-The successful ravisher 
was punished with death; and as if sirnple death was inade- 
quate to the enormity of his guilt, he was either burnt alive, 
or torn in piec
s by witd beasts in the arnphitheatre. The 
virgin's declaration, that she had been carried away with her 
own consent, inst('ad of saving her lover, exposed her to share 
his f
lte. The duty of a public prosecution was intrusted to 
the parents of the guilty or unfortunate Inaid; and if the sen- 
timents of nature prevailed on them to dissemble the injury, 
and to repair by a subsequent marriage the honor of their 
fmnily, they were themselves punished by exile and confi
ca- 
tion. The slaves, whether male or female, who were con- 
victed of having been accessory to rape or seduction, were 
burnt alive, or put to death by the ingenious torture of pouring 
down their throats a quantity of melted lead. As the crime 
was of a public kind, the accusation was permitted even to 
strangers. The comlllencement of the action was not limited 
to any term of years, amI the consequences of the sentence 
were extended to the innocent oU:'3pring of such an irregular 
union." u:> But whenever the offence inspires less horror than 
the pUnishment, the rigor of penal law is obliged to gi\ e way 
to the common feelit.1gs of mankind. The most odious parts 
of this edict were softened or repealed in the subsequent 
reigns; 96 and even Constantine himself very frequently alle- 
viated, by partial acts of Inercy, the stern temper of his gen- 
eral institutions. Such, indeed, was the singular humor ot 



'iI Omnia foris placita, domi prospera, annonæ ubcrtatc, fructuum 
copiá, &c. l)anc
yr. Vet. x. 38. This oration of N azarius was IJro- 
nounccd on the day of the Quillqucnnalia of the Cæsars, the 1st of 
l\Iarch, A. D. 32l. 
9ã See the edict of Constantine, addressed to the Roman people, 
in the Theodosian Code, 1. ix.. tit. 24, tom. üi. p. 189. 
96 His son very fairly assigns the true reason of the repeal: "Xc 
sub specie atrocioris judicii aliqua in ulciscendo criminc dilatio nag- 
ccretur." Cod. Theod. tom. üi. p. 193. 
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that emperor, who showed himself as indulgent, and even 
remiss, in the execution of his laws. as he was severe, and 
even cruel, in the enacting of them. It is scarcely possible tl) 
observe a more decisive symptom of ,veakness, eithpr in the 
character of the prince, or in the constitution of the gO\ ern. 
lTIent. 97 
The civil administration was sometimes interrupted by the 
military defence of the empire. Crisp us, a youth of the 
most amiable character, who had received with the title of 
Cæsar the command of the Rhine, distinguished his conduct, 
as well as valor, in s('veral victories over the Franks and Ale- 
lTIanni; and taught the barbarians of that frontier to dread the 
eldest son of Constantine, and the grandson of Constantius. 98 
The emperor himself had assumed the morc difficult and 
important province of the Danube. The Goths, who in the 
time of Claudius and Aurclian had felt the weight of the 
Roman arms, respected the power of the empire, even in the 
111idst of its intestine divisions. But 1he strength of that war- 
like nation ,vas now restored by a peace of near fifty years; 
a new generation had arisen, who no langeI. remembered the 
misfortunes of ancient days: the Sarmatians of the Lake 
l\fæotis fullowed the Gothic standard either as subjects or as 
allies, and their united force was poured upon the countries 
of IUyricum. Campona, l\Iargus, and Benonia,t appear to 
have been the scenes of several memorable sieges and bat- 
tles ; 99 and though Constantine encountered a very Q ,stinatc 


97 Eusebius (in Vitfl Constant. 1. iii. c. 1) chooses to affiTIH, that h. 
the reign of this hero, the sword of justice hung idle in 'the bands ot 
the magistrate's. Eusebius himself, (1. iv. e. 29, 51,) and the Theodo- 
sian Code, will inform us that this exccs
ivc lenity was not owing to 
the want either of atrociou
 criminnls or of penal laws. 
98 
 azarius in Pancgyr. Vet. x. The victory of Crispus oyer tho 
Alemanni is expressed on some medals. * 
99 See Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 93, 94; though the narrative of that his- 
torian is neither clear 1101' consistent. The Panegyrie of Optatianus 
(c. 23) mention:; the alliance of the Sarmatians with the Carpi [Iud 
Uetæ, amI point
 out the several ficltl
 of battle. It is supposed that 


", Other medals are cxtant, the lpgends of which commemorate t11(- 
succcss of Constantinc oyer th() Sarmatians amI other barbarous nations, 
S.\lDL\..TIA DEYICTA. YICTOH.L\ GOTHICA. DEßJ:r.LATORI GE
TIUl\1 B.\ R- 
BARORU"
[. EXUPER.\.TOn. O:\[XIUl\[ GEXTIU:\i. St. Martin, note on Le 
Deau, i. 188. - )1. 
t Campana, Olel Buda, in Hungar ì T: Margus, Kastolatz G. KolJucza i 
Dononia, W iddin, in l\læsia. - G. am M. 
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i
tartc
, he prevailed at length in the contest, and the Goths 
Were compelled to purchase an ignominious I'ctreat, by restor- 
ing the booty and prisoners which they had taken. Nor was 
this advantage sufficient to satisfy the indignation of the eln 
peror. He resolved to chastise. as well as to repulse the inso- 
lent barbarians who had dared to invade the tcrritories of 
Itome. At the head of his legions he passed thc Danube, 
after repairing the bridge which had been constructed by 
Trajan, pcnetrated into the strongest recesscs of Dacia,lOo and 
when he haù inflicted a se,'ere revenge, condescended to give 
peace to the suppliant Goths, on condition that, as often as 
they were required, they should supply his armies with a body 
of forty thousand soldiers)Ol Exploits like these were no 
doubt honorable to Constantine, and beneficial to the state; 
but it may surely be questioned, whether they can justify the 
exaggerated as::;ertíon of Eusebius, that ALL SCYTHIA, as far 
as the extremity of the North, divided as it was into so many 
names anù nations of the most various and savage manners, 
had been added by his victorious arms to the Roman empire.l o2 
In this exalted state of glory it was impossible that Con- 
stantine should any longer endure a partner in the empire. 
Confiding in the superiority of his genius and military power, 
he determined, without any previous injury, to exert them for 
the destruction of Licinius, whose advanced age and unpopu- 
lar vices seemed to offer a very easy conquest. 103 But the 
old enlperor, awakened by the approaching danger, deceived 
the expectations oC his friends, as ,veIl as of his enemies. 
Calling forth that spirit and those abilities by which he had 


the Sarmatian games, celebrated in the month of 
ovember, derived 
thcir origin from thc success of this war. 
100 III the C....csar3 of Julian, (p. 3:W. Commcntairc de Spanheim, p. 
2.32.) Const1,ntinc boasts, that hc had recovcred thc province (Dacia) 
which Trajan had subdued. nut it is insinuatcd by 
ilenus, that tho 
conquests of Constantine were like the gardcns of Adonis, which 
faùe and withcr allllo
t the moment they appear. 
101 Jornandcs dc Rcbus Geticis, c. 21. I know not whcther we 
may entirely depend on his authority. Such an alliance has a very 
rpcont air, and scarcely is suitcd to the ma
ims of the beginning of 
the fourth century. 
11.:2 Eusebius in Yit. Constantin. 1. i. c. 8. This passagc, however, 
is takcn frum a general dcclamation on the grcatness of Constantine, 
and not from any particular account of the Gothic vtar. 
103 Constantinus tamon, vir ingells, ct omnia efficcre nitens quæ 
animo præparasset, siroul principatum totius orbis affectans, Licinio 
bf)llum intulit. Eutropius, x..3. Zosimus, 1. H. p. 89. The reasone 
42'* 
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. 
deserved the friendship of Galelius and the Imperial purple 
he prepared himself for the contest, collected the forces of the 
Ea::H, and soon filled the plains of .Hadrianople with his 
troops, and the Straits of the Hellespont with his fleet. The 
afll1Y consisted of one hundred and fifty thousand foot, and 
fifteen thousand horse; and as the cavalry was drawn, for the 
1110st part, from Phrygia and Cappadocia, we 111ay conceive a 
more f:lvorable opinion of the beauty of the horses, than of 
the courage and dexterity of their riders. The fleet was com- 
posed of three hundred and fifty galleys of three ranks of 
oars. A hundreò' and thirty of these were furnished by 
Egypt, and the adjacent coast of Africa. A hundred and 
ten sailed from the ports of Phænicia and the Isle of Cyprus; 
and the maritime countries of Bithynia, Ionin, and Caria were 
tikcwise obliged to provide a hundred and ten galleys. The 
troops of Constantine were ordered to rendezvous at Thes- 
salonica; thpy amounted to above a hunòred and twenty 
thousand horse and fo01. 104 Their emperor was satisfied with 
their rnartial appearance, and his arrny contained more sol- 
diers, though fewer 111en, than that of his eastern competi- 
tor. 1'he legions of Constantine were levied in the warlike 
provinces of Europe; action had confirmed their discipline, 
victory had elevated their hopes, and there were among then1 a 
great number of veterans, who, after seventeen glorious cam- 
paigns under the same leader, prepared themselves to deserve 
an honorable dismission by a last effort of their valor.l 05 But 
the naval preparations of Constantine were in every respect 
much inferior to those of Licinius. The maritirne cities of 
Greece sent their respective quotas of men and ships to the 
celebrated harbor of Piræus, and their united forces consisted 
of no rnore than two hundred small vessels; a very feeble 
armament, if it is compared with those formidable fleets which 
'vere equipped and maintained by the republic of Athens 
during the Peloponnesian war.l OG Since Italy was no longer 
the seat of goyernment, the naval establishrnents of l\Iisenum 


which they have assigned for the first cÏYil war may, with more pro- 
priety, be applied to the second. 
104 Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 94, 9J. 
105 Constantine was very attentive to the privileges and CtJmforts 
of his fellow-veterans, (Conveteralli,) as he now began to style them. 
See the Theodosian Code, 1. vii. tit. 10, tom. ii. p. 419, 429. 
lIi6 \Vhilst the Athenians maintained the empire of the sea, their 
fleet consisted of three, and afterwards of four, hundr
d galle)'s of 
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und Ravenna had been gradually neglected; and as the ship. 
ping and mariners of the empire were supported by commerCE' 
rather than by war, it was natural that they should the most 
abound in the industrious provinces of Egypt and Asia. It is 
only surprising that the eastern emperor, who possesseJ so 
great a superiority at spa, should have neglected the oppor- 
tunity of carrying an offensive war into the centre of his rival's 
dominions. 
Instead of embracing such an active resolution, which might 
have changed the \vhole face of the war, the prudent Licinius 
expected the approach of his rival in a camp near Hadriano- 
pie, which he had fortified with an anxious care, that betrayed 
his apprehension of the event. Constantine directed his 
march from Thessalonica towards that part of 'rhrace, tilJ he 
found himself stopped by the broad and rapid stream of the 
I-Iebrus, and discovered the numerous army of Licinius, which 
filled the steep ascent of the hill, from the river to the city of 
Hadrianople. l\fany days \vere spent in doubtful and r1istant 
skirmishes; but at length the obstacles of the passage and of 
the attack were .removed by the intrepid cond LIet of Constan- 
tine. In this place we might relate a wonderful exploit of 
Cunstantine, which, though it can scarcely be paralleled eithcl 
in poetry or romance, is celebrated, not by a venal orator 
devoted to his fortune, but by an historian, the partial enerny 
of his fame. \Ve are assured than the valiant emperor threw 
himself into the River Hebrus, accompanied only by tweb'e 
horsemen, and that by the effort or terror of his invincible 
arm, he broke, slaughtered, and put to flight a host of a hun- 
dred ançl fifty thousand men. The credulity of Zosimus pre- 
vailed so strongly over his passion, that among the events of the 
memorable battle bf Hadrjanople, he seems to have selected and 
embelli!'hed, not the most important, but the rnost marvellous. 
'rhe valor and danger of Constantine are attested by a slight 
wound which he received in the thigh; but it may be discov- 
ered even frOln an imperfect narration, and perhaps a corrupted 
text, that the victory was obtained no less by the conùuct of 
the general than by the courage of the hero; that a body of 
five thousand archers marched round to occupy a thick ,,,"ood 


three ranks of oars, all completely equipped and ready for immediate 
service. The arsenal in the port of Piræus had cost the republic a 
thousand talents, about two hundred and sixteen thousand pounds. 
See Thucydides de Bel. Pclopon.l. ü. c. 13, and 
leursiu::) de Fox- 
tuna Attica, c. 19. 


. 
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in the rear of the enemy, whose attention was diverted by the 
construction of a bridge, and that Licinius, perplexed by so 
rnany artful evolutions, was reluctantly drawn from his advan- 
tageous post to cornbat on equal ground in the plain. The 
contest was no longer equal. His confused multitude of new 
levies was easily vanquished by the experienced veterans of 
the 'Vest. Thirty-four thousand men are reported to have 
been slain. The fortified camp of Licinius was taken by 
assault the evening of the battle; the greater part of the fugi- 
tives, who had reti"eù to the nlountains, surrendered them- 
selves the next day to the discretion of the conqueror; and his 
I'ival, who could no lon
er keep the field, confined himself 
within the walls of Byzantium. 107 
The siege of Byzantium, which was immediately undertaken 
by Constantine, was attended \vith great labor anù uncertainty. 
In the late civil wars, the fortifications of that place, so justly 
cunsidered as the key of Europe and Asia, had been repaired 
and strengthened; and as long as Licinius remained master 
of the sea, the garrison was much Jess exposed to the danger 
of famine than the arn1Y of the besiegers. The naval com- 
Dlanders of Constantine were summoned to his camp, and 
received his positive orders to force the passage of the Helles- 
pont, as the {leet of Licinius, instead of seeking and destroying 
their feeble enemy, continued inactive in those narrow straits, 
where its superiority of numbers was of little use or advantage. 
Crispus, the emperor's eldest son, was intrusted \vith the eJ\.c- 
cution of this daring enterprise, which he performed with so 
much courage and success, that he deserved the esteem, antI 
1110st probably eÅciteù the jealousy, of his father. The engage- 
ment lasteù two days; and in the evening of the' first, the 
contending fleets, after a considerable and mutual loss, retired 
into their respective harbors of Europe and Asia. 'I'he second 
day, about noon, a strong south wind 108 sprang up, which 


1117 Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 95, 96. This great hattle is described in tho 
Yalesian fragment, (p. 714,) in a clear though concise manDcr. 
" Licinius yero circum IIadrianopolin maximo oxercitu latera ardui 

Lontis impleyerat; illuc toto agmine Constautinus inflexit. Cum 
bollum terrà marique traheretur, quamvis per arduum suis nitentibus, 
attamen discipliml militari et felicitate, Constantinus Lieinii confu- 
sum et sine ordine agentom vicit exercitum; loviter femore sau- 

iatus." 
II'S Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 97, 98. The current always sets out of thp 
Hellespont; and when it is assisted by a north wind, no y('ssel can 
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carried the vessels of CrispLls against the enemy; and as the 
casual advantage was improved by his skilful intrepidity, he 
soon obtained a complete victory. A hundred and thirty 
vessels were destroyed, five thousand men were slain, and 
Alnandus, the admiral of the Asiatic f1ef't, escaped with the 
utmost difficulty to the shores of Chalcedon. As soon as the 
Hellespont was open, a plentiful convoy of provisions flowed 
into the camp of Constantine, who had already advanced the 
operations of the siege. He constructed artificial mounds of 
earth of 
n equal height with the ramparts of Byzantium. 
rfhe lofty towers which werc erected on that foundation galled 
the besieged with large stones and darts from the military 
engines, and the battering rams had shaken the waUs in sev- 
eral places. If Licinius persisted much longer in the defence, 
he exposed himself to be involved in the ruin of the place. 
Before he was surrounded, he prudently removed his person 
and treasures to Chalcedon in Asia; and as he was always 
desirous of associating companions to the hopes and dangers 
of his fortune, he now bestowed the title of Cæsar on :\Iartini- 
anus, who exercised one of the Illost important offices of the 
em pire.l O ;) 
Such were still the resources, and such the abilities, of 
Licinius, that, after so many successive defeats, he collected 
in Bithynia a ncw army of fifty or sixty thousand men, while 
the activity of Constantine was employed in the sicge of 
Byzantium. The vigilant emperor did not, however, neglect 
the last struggles of his antagonist. A considerable part of his 
victorious army was transported over the Bosphorus in sm::dl 
vcssels, and the decisive engagement was fought soon after 
their landing on the heights of Chrysopolis, or, as it is now 
called, of Scutari. The troops of Licinius, though they were 
latcly raIsed, ill armed, and worse disciplined, made head 
against theie conquerors with fruitless but desperate valor, tin 
a total defeat, und a slaughter of five and twenty thousand 
men, irretrievably determined the fate of their leader. 110 He 


attempt the passa;.;c. A south wind ren(lC'rs the force of the current 
almost imperceptible. See Tournefort's Voyage au Levant, Let. xi. 
109 Aurelius Victor. Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 93. According to the latter, 

fartinianus was 
lagi"tcr OfIiciorum, (he UHe
 the Latin appellation 
in Greek.) Some medals scem to intimate, that dUl>ing his short 
rci
n he received the title of Augustus. 
110 J
u.:;ebius (in Vit,ì Cow
tantin. 1. ii. c. 16, 17) ascribes this deci- 
sive victory to the !)iOU8 pnl)"erS of the empcl'or. The V alcsian frn
- 
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retired to Nicomedia, rather with the view of gaInmg some 
time for negotiation, than with the hope of any effectual 
defence. Constantia, his wife, and the sister of Constantine, 
interceded with her brother in favor of her husband, and ob- 
tained from his policy, rather than from his compassion, a 
solfJmn prOlnise, confirmed by an oath, that after the sacrifice 
of l\Iartinianus, and the resignation of the purple, Licinius 
himself should be perlnitted to pass the' remainder of his life 
in peace and afiluence. The behavior of Constantia, and her 
relation to the contending parties, naturally recalls the ren1em- 
brance of that virtuous nmtron who was the sister of Augus- 
tus, and the wife of Antony. But the temper of mankind was 
altered, and it was no longer esteemed infamous for a Roman 
to sUl'vive his honor and independence. Licinius solicited and 
accepted the pardon of his offences, laid himself and his pur- 
ple at the feet of his lord and master, was raised from the 
ground with insulting pity, was admitted the same day to the 
Imperial banquet, and soon afterwards was sent away to Thes- 
salonica, which had been chosen for the place of his confine- 
Inent. 1ll I--lis confinement was soon terrninated by death, and 
it is doubtful whether a tumult of the soldiers, or a decree of 
the senate, was suggested as the motive for his execution. 
According to the rules of tyranny, he was accused of forming 
a conspiracy, and of holding a treasonable correspondence 
with the barbarians; but as he was never convicted, either by 
his o\\-'n conduct or by any legal evidence, we nlay perhaps be 
allowed, from his weakness, to presume his innocence. 1l2 
The memory of Licinius was branded with infamy, his statues 
were thrown down, and by a hasty edict, of such mischievous 
tendency that it was almost immediately corrected, all his 
laws, and all the judicial proceedings of his reign, were at 
once abolished.l 13 By this victory of Constantine, the Ro- 


ment (p. 714) mentions a body of Gothic auxiliaries, under their chief 
Aliquaca, who adhered to the party of Licinius. 
III Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 102. Victor Junior in Epitome. Anonym. 
Valesian. p. 714. 
112 Contra religion em sacramellti 11u$
;alonicæ privatus occisus est. 
Eutropius, x. 6 ; and his evidence is confirmed by Jerome (in Chronic.) 
as well as by Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 102. The Valcsian writer is the only 
one who mentions the soldiers, and it is Zonaras alone who calls in 
the assistance of the senate. Eusebius prudently slides OVel" this del- 
icate transaction. llut Sozomen, a century afterwards, yenturcs to 
assert the treasonable practices of Licinius. 
HI SQe the Theodosian Code, 1. xv. tit. 15, tom. v. p. 404, 40ó. 
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man world was again united under the authority of one em- 
peror, thirty-seven years after Diocletian had divided his 
power and provincf:s with his associate 1\Iaximian. 
The successive steps of the elevation of Constantine, from 
his first assuming the purple at York, to the resignation of 
Licinius, at Nicomedia, have been related with some minute- 
ness and precision, not only as the events are in themselves 
both interesting and important, but still 111ore, as they contrib- 
uted to the decline of the empire by the expense of blood and 
treasure, and by the perpetual increase, as well of the taxes, 
as of the military establishment. 'fhe foundation of Constan- 
. tinople, and the establishment of the Christian religion, were 
dle immediate and memorable consequences of this revolution. 


These edicts of Con'5tantine bctray a ùegree of passion and precipi- 
tancy very unbecoming the character of u lawgiver. 


.. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, AND THE SENTI" 
l\'IENTS, MANNERS, NUlVIBERS, AND CONDITION OF THE PRIMI" 
TIVE CHRISTIANS.*' 


A CAKDID but rational inquiry into the progress and estab- 
lishmcnt of Christianity may be considered as a very es::;en- . 
tial part of the history of the Ron1an empire. \Vhile that 
great body was invadcd by open violence, or undermined by 
slow decay, a pure and hUlnble religion gently insinuated 
itself into the rninds of men, grew up in silence and obscurity, 
derived new vigor from opposition, and finally erected the 
triumphant banner of the Cross on the ruins of the Capitol. 
Nor was the influence of Christianity confined to the period or 
tu the lirnits of the Roman empire. After a revolution of 
thirteen or fourteen centuries, that religion is still professed by 
the nations of Europe, the most distinguished portion of human 
kind in arts and lcarning as well as in arms. By the industry 
and zeal of the Europeans, it has been \viùely diffused to the 
most distant shores of Asia and Africa; and by the rneans of 
their colonies has been firmly established from Canada to 
Chili, in a world unknown to the ancients. 
But this inquiry, however useful or entertaining, is attended 
with two peculiar difiiculties. The scanty and suspicious 
materials of ecclesiastical history selòom enable us to dispel 
the dark cloud that han g s over the first aae of the church. 
. 0 
.The great law of impartiality too often obliges us to reveal the 
imperfections of the uninspired teachers and believers of the 
gospel; and, to a careless observer, their faults may seem to 
cast a shade on the faith which they professed. Dut the 
scanùal of the pious Christian, and the fallacious triumph of 


· In spite of my resolution, Lardner led me to look through the f:lmous 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of Gibbon. I could not lay them down 
without finishing them. The causes assigned, in the fifteenth chapter, for 
the diffusion of Christianity, must, no doubt, have contributed to it mate- 
rially; but I doubt whether he saw them alL Perhaps those -which he 
enumerates are among the most obvious. They might an be safelyadoptcd 
by a Christian writer, with some change in the language and mallner. 

Iackintosh i see Life, i. p. 214. - M. 


. 
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the Infidel, should cease as soon as they recollect not on(y hy 
whom, but likewise to u:lw'l7l, the Divine Revelation was given. 
'The theologian may indulge the pleasing task of describing 
Religion as she descended frOlTI Heaven, arrayed in her native 
purity. A more melanchuly duty is imposed on the historian. 
He must discover the inevitable mixture of error and corrup- 
tiun, which sh.IJ contracted in a long residence upon earth, 
anlOng a weak and degenerate race of beings." 
Our curiosity is naturally prompted to inquire by what 
tncans the Christian faith obtained so remarkablc a victory 
over the established religions of the earth. 'fo this inquiry, 
an obvious but satisfactory answer n1ay be returned; that it 
was owing to the convincing evidence of the doctrine itself, 
and to the ruling providence of its grea.t Author. But as 
truth and reason selùom find so favorable a reception in the 
world, and as the wisdOlll of Providence frequently conde- 
scends to use the passion::; of the human heart, and the general 
circumsta.nces of n1ankind, as instruments to execute its pur. 
pose, we Inay still be permitted, though with becoming sub. 
nÚssion, to ask, not indeed what were the first, but what 
were the secondary causes of the rapid growth of the Christian 
church. It will, p
rhaps, appear, that it was most effectually 
favored and assisted by the five following causes: 1. The 
inflexiLle, and, if we may use the expression, the intolerant 
zeal of the Christians, derived, it is true, from the Jcwish 
religion, but purified from the narrow and unsocial spirit, 
which, instead of inviting, had deterred the Gentiles from 
embracing the law of ì\loses.t II. The doctrine of a future 
life, improved by every additional circumstance which could 


. The art of Gibbon, or at least the unfair impression produced by these 
two memorable chapters l consists ill confounding together, in one undis. 
tinguishable mass, the origin and apostolic propagation of the Christian 
)"eligion with its later progress. The main qUE'stion, the diyine origin of 
the religion. is dexterously eluded or spcciou
ly conceded; his plan enables 
nim to commence his account, in most parts, below tIle apostolic tÙnr's; ami 
it is only by the strength of the (htrk coloring with which he has brought 
out the failings and the follies of succeeding ages, that a shadow of doubt 
and suspicion is thrown back on the primitive period of Christianity. Di4 
vest this whole passage of the latent sarcasm betrayed hy the SuhscCJ.ilent 
tone of the whole dis(l1lÍsition, and it might commence a Christian history, 
writtf'n in the most Christian spirit of candor. - M. 
t Though we are thus far agreed with respect to the inflexibility and 
intolerance of Chri.stian zeal, yet, as to the vrillciple from which it wag 
derived, we arc, tolo cælo, diviùed in opinion. You deduce it fi.om the 
Jewish religion; I would refer it to a more adequate and a more obvious 
source, a full persuasion of the truth of Christianity n
atson, Letti;rs to 
Gibbon, i. 9. -1\1. 


v
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give weight and efficacy to that important truth. III. The 
miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive church. IV. The 
pure and austere morals of the Christians. V. The union 
and discipline of the Christian republic, which gradually 
formed an independent and increasing state in the heart of the: 
Roman empire. . 
I. \V c have already described the religious harmony of the 
ancient world, and the facility. with which the most difièrent 


· This facility has not always prevented intolerance, which seems inhe- 
rent in the religious spirit, when armed with authority. The separation of 
+he ecclesiastical and civil power, appears to be the only means of at once 
maintaining religion and tolerance: but this is a 'very modern notion. 
The passions, which mingle themselves with opinions, made the Pagans 
very often intolerant and perse('utors; witncss the Persians, thc Egyptians 
even the Greeks and Romans. 
1st. The Persians. - Cambyses, conqueror of the EgJptians, condemned 
to death the magistrates of Memphis, because they had offered divine 
honors to their god, Apis: he caused the god to be brought before him, 
struck him with his daggcr, commanded the priests to be scourged, and 
ordcred a general massacre of all the Egyptians who should be found cel- 
ebrating the festival of Apis: he caused all the statues of the gods to bl:' 
burnt. Not content with this intolerance, he sent an army to reduce the 
Ammonians to slavery, and to set on fire the temple iu which Jupiter 
delh"ered his oracles. See Herod. iii. 2,j-29, 37. 
Xerxes, during his invasion of Greece, acted on the same principles: he 
destroyed all the temples of Grecce and Ionia, except that of Ephesus. 
See Paus. 1. vii. p. 533, and x. p. 887. Strabo,1. xiv. p. 941. 
2d. The Egyptians. -They thought themselyes defiled when they had 
drunk from the same cup or eaten at the same table with a man of a dif- 
ferent belief from their own. "He who has 'voluntarily killed any sacred 
animal is punished with death; but if anyone, even involuntarily, has 
killed a cat or an ibis, he cannot escape the extreme penalty: the people 
drag him away, treat him in the most cl"uel manner, sometimes without 
waiting for a judicial sentence. · - · Even at the time when King Ptolemy 
was not yet the acknowledged friend of the Homan people, whiJe the Dml- 
titude were paying court with all possible attention to the strangers who 
came from Italy - - a Roman having killed a cat, the people rushed to his 
house, and neither the entreaties of the nobles, whom the king sent to 
them, nor the terror of the Homan name, were sufficiently powerful to 
rescue the man from punishment, though he had committed the crime 
involuntarily." Diod. 
ic. i. 83. Juvenal, in his 13th Satire, describes the 
sanguinary conflict between the inhabitants of Ombos and of Tcntyra, 
from religious animosity. The fury was carried so far, that the conquerors 
tOle and devoured the qmvering limbs of the conquered. 
Ardet adhllc Ombos d Teutyra, summus utrilH]lle 
lude flirnT vlllgo, qllod nnmina vicinol"um 
Odit uterqne loclls; qUllm solos cretlat hahendus 
Esse Deos quos ipse colit. 
at. X\'. y. E'5. 
"d. The Greeks. -" I..ct us not here," says the Abbé Gucnée, "refer to 
the cities of Peloponnesus and their scvcrity against atheism; the Ephe- 
sians prosecuting Heraclitus for impiety; thc Greeks armed one against 
the othcr by religious zeal, in the Amphictyonic war. Let us sa)' nothing 
either of the frightful cruelties inflicted by three successors of Alexander 
upon the Jews, to force them to abandon their religion. nor of Antiochus 
expelling the philosophers froUl his itates. Let us not seek our proofs of 
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and even hostile nations elnbraced, or at least respected, Poach 
other's superstitions. A single people refused to join in the 


intolerance so far off. Athens, the polite and learned Athens, will supply 
us with sufficient examples. ]
very citizen made a public and solemn vow 
to conform to the religion of his country, to defend it, and to cause it to 
be re
pected. AT} express law severely punished all discour
es against the 
gods; and a rigid decree ordered the denunciation of all who should deny 
their existC'nce. * .. * The practice was in unison with the severity of the 
law. The proceedings commenced against Protagoras; a price set upon 
the head of Diagoras; the danger of Alcibiades; Aristotle obliged to fly ; 
Stilpo banished; Anaxagoras hardly escaping death; Pericles himself, 
after all his sen'ices to his country, ami all the glory he had acquired, 
compelled to appear before the tribunals and make his defence; ,jf. a 
priestess executed for havin
 introduced strange gods; Socrates con- 
demned and drinking the hemlock, because he was accused of not recog- 
nizing those of his country, &c.; these facts attest too loudly, to be called 
in question, the religious intolerance of the most humane and enlightened 
people in Greece." Leth'es de quelques J uifs à Mons. Y oltaire, i. p. 221. 
(Compare Bentley on Freethinking, from which much of this is deriyed.) 
-M. 
4th. The Romans. - The laws of Rome were not less express and severe. 
The illtoler:mce of foreign religions reaches, with the Romans, as high as 
the laws of the twclye tables; the prohibitions were afterwards renewed 
at different times. Intolerance did not discontinue under the emperors; 
"itncss the counsel of Mæcenas to Augustus. This counsel is so remark- 
able, that I think it right to insert it entire. "Honor the gods yourself," 
says :\læcenas to Augustus, U in every way according to the usage of your 
ancestors, and compel (àváYI('l
() others to worship them. Hate and pun- 
ish those who introduce strange gods, (TOV) òi ð
 {(vi
ovra' pírm Kat K6^a
(,) 
not only for the sake of the gods, (he who despises thcm will respect no 
one,) but because those who introduce new gods engage a multitude of per- 
sons in foreign laws and customs. From hence arise unions bound by 
oaths, and confederacies, and associations, things dangerous to a monarchy." 
Dion Casso 1. ii. c. 36. (TIut, though some may differ from it, see Gibbon's 
just observation on this passage in Dion Cassius, ch. xvi. note 117; im- 
pugncd, indeed, by M. Guizot, note in loc.) -1\1. 
E,'en the laws which the philosophers of Athens and of Rome wrote for 
their imaginary republics are intolerant. Plato does not leave to his citi- 
zens freedom of religious worship; and Cicero expressly prohibits them 
from ha,-ing other gods than those of the state. Lettrcs de quelques Juifs 
à :Mons. Voltaire, i. p. 226. - G. 
According to 1\1. Guizot's just remarks, religious intolerance will always 
ally itself with the passions of man, however different those passions may 
be. In the instances quoted abovc, with the Persians it was the pride of 
despotism; to conquer the gods of a country was the last mark of subju- 
gation. \Vith the Egyptians, it was the gross }
etichism of the super- 
stitious populace, and the local je<llousy of neighboring towns. In Greece, 
persecutioll was in general connected with political party; in Rome, with 
the stern supremacy of the law and the interests of the state. Gibbon has 
lJe
n mistaken in attributing to the tolerant spirit of Paganism that which 
arose out of the peculiar circumstances of the times. 1st. The decay of 
the old Polytheism, through the progress of reason and intelligence, and 
the prevalence of philosophical opinions among the higher orders. 2d. 
The Roman character, in which the political always predominated over the 
religious part. The Romans were contented with having bowed the world 
to a uniformity of subjection to their power, and cared not fer establish. 
ing the (to them) l('s
 important uniformity of religion. -:M. 
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common intercourse of mankind. 'fhe Jews, who, under the 
Assyrian anù Persian monarchies, had languished for n1any 
ages the most despised portion of their slaves,1 emerged fron1 
obscurity under the successors of Alexander; and as they 
lllultiplied to, -u surprising degree in the East, and afterwards 
in the 'Vest, they soon excited the curiosity and wonder of 
othet nations. 2 'rhe sullen obstinacy with which they main- 
taine3 their peculiar rites and unsocial manners, seemed to 
111ark them out as a distinct species of men, who boldly pro- 
fessed, or who faintly disguised, th('ir implacable hatred to 
the rest of human kind. 3 Neither the violence of Antiochus, 
nor the arts of Herod, nor the example of the circuD1jacent 
nations, could ever persuade the Jews to associate with the 
institutions of 1\loses the elegant mythology of the Greeks. i 


1 Dum Assyrios penes, l\Iedosque, et Persas Oriene;;; fuit, despectis- 
.;;;ma pars servicntium. Tacit. Rist. v. 8. Herodotus, who vic;ited 
.Asia whilst it obeyed the last of those empires, slightly mentions 
the Syrians of Palestine, who, according to their own confession, had 
r
ceived from EgJ'pt the rite of circumcision. See 1. ii. c. 10-1. 
2 Diodorus Siculus, 1. xl. Dion Cassius, 1. xxxvii. p. 121. Tacit. 
J-Iist. v. 1-9 . Justin. xxxvi. 2, 3. 
3 Tradidit arcano quæcunque volumine 
Ioses, 
Non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, 
Quæsitum ad fontem solos deducere verpas. 
The letter of this law is not to be found in the present volume of 
l\Ioscs. But the wise, the humane 
laimonides openly teaches that 
if an idolater fall into the 'water, a Jew ought not to save him from 
instant death. See Basnage, lIistoire des J uifs, 1. vi. c. 28.. 
4 A Jewish sect, which indulged themselycs in a sort of occasional 
conformity, derived from Herod, by whose example and authority 
they had been seduced, the name of IIerodians. :But their numbers 
were so illcon.'siderable, and their duration 80 short, that Josephus has 
TJ.ot thought them worthy of his notice. See Pridcaux's Connection, 
y
1. ii. p. 28.3. t 


· It is diametrically opposed to its spirit and to its letter; see, among 
oth('r passages, Deut. v. 18,19, (God) "lovcth the stranger in giving him food 
and raiment. l.ove ye, therefore, the strallgpr: for ye were strangers in 
the land of Egypt." Compo Lev. xxiii. 2.5. Juvenal is .a satirist, whose 
strong expressions can hardly be received as historic evidence; and he 
wrote after the horrible cruelties of the Homans, which, durin
 and after 
the war, might give some cause for the complete isolation of the Jew from 
the rest of the world. The Jew was a bigot, but his religion was not the 
only source of his bigotry. After how many centuries of mutual wrong 
and hatred, which had still further estranged the Jew from mankind, diii 
l\;aimonidcs write? - I\l. 
t The Herodialls were probably more of a political party than a religious 
sect, though Gibbon is most likely right as to theil. occa5ional conformity_ 
bee Hist of the Jews ii. 108. - M. 
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According to the maxims of universal toleration, the Romans 
protected a superstition which they despised. 5 The polite 
Augustus condescended to give orders, that sacrifices should 
be offered for his prosperity in the temple of Jerusalen1; (j 
while the Ineanest of the posterity of Abraham, who should 
have paid the sarno homage to the Jupiter 
 the Capitol, 
would have been an object of abhorrence to hilnsc1f and to his 
brethren. But the moderation of the conquerors was insuffi- 
cient to appease the jealous prejudices 'Of their subjects, who 
were alarmed and scandalized at the ensigns of paganism, 
which necessarily introduced themselves into a Roman prov- 
ince.7 The mad attempt of Caligula to place his own statue 
in the temple of Jerusalem was defeated by the unanimous 
resolution of a people who dreaded death ITIuch less than such 
an idolatrous profanation.8 Their attachment to the law of 
}\loses was equal to their detestation of foreign religions. The 
current of zeal and devotion, as it was contracted into a nar- 
row channel, ran with the strength, and sometimes with the 
fury, of a torrent. 
This inflexible perseverance, which appeared so odious or so 
ridiculous to the ancient world, assumes a more awful charac- 
ter, since Providence has deigned to reveal to us the mys- 
terious history of the chosen people. But the devout and 
even scrupulous attachluent to the Mosaic religion, so conspic- 
uous among the Jews who lived under the second telnple, 
becomes still Inore surprising, if it is compared with the 


5 Cicero pro FIacco, c. 28.. 
6 Philo ùe Lcgatione. Au
ustus left a foundation for a perpetual 
sacritice. Yet he approved of the neglect which his grandson Caius 
expressed toward.; the temple of Jeru:'>alem. See Sueton. in August. 
e'. 93, and Casauben's note
 011 that pas:ö:age. 
7 Sec, in particular, Joseph. Antiquitat. xvii. 6, xviü. 3; and de 
B311. Judiac. i. 3
, and ii. 9, edit. Havereamp.t 
8 Jussi a Caio Cæ:-iarc, cffigiem CjU5 in temple locare, anna potius 
snmpscre. Tacit. lIist. v. 9. Philo and J osephu:,; give a very cir- 
cum
hmtial, but a very rheto:-ical, account of thi:5 tran..;action, which 
exceèrlin
ly perplexed the governor of Syria. At the first mention 
of this idolatrous proposal, King' Agrippa fainted away; and did not 
recover his senses until the third day. (Rist. of Jews, ii. 181, &c.) 


.. The edicts of Julius Cæsar, and of some of the cities in Asia Minor, 
(Krebs. Dccret. pro J udæis,) in favor of the nation in general, or of the 
Asiatic Jews, speak a diifcren t language. - 1\1. 
t This was durin
 the government of Pontius Pilate. (Hist. of Jews, 
ii. 156.) Probably in part to avoid this collision, the Roman governor, in 
general, resided at Cæsarca. - M. 
43* 
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stubborn incredulity of their forefathers \Vhen the law was 
given ill thunder from 1\lount Sinai, when the tides of the 
ocean and the course of the planets were suspended for the 
convenience of the IsrapIites, and when temporal rewards 
and punishments were the immediate consequences of their 
piety or disobedience, they perpetually relapsed into rebellion 

lgainst the visible nmjesty of their Divine King, placed the 
Idols of the nations in the sanctuary of Jehovah, and imitated 
every fantastic cererÍ10ny that was practised in the tents of 
the l\rabs, or in the cities of Phænicia. 9 As the protection 
of Heaven was ùeservedly withdrawn from the ungrateful 
rac?, their Htith acquired a proportionable degree of vigor and 
punty. The contemporaries of 1\108es and Joshua had beheld 
with careless indiflèrellce the most amazing miracles. Under 
the pressure of e\Tery calamity, the belief of those miracles 
has preserved the Jews of a later period from the universal 
contagion of idolatry; and in contradiction to every known 
principle of the human mind, that singular people seems to 
have yielded a stronger and more ready assent to the tnuJi. 
tions of their remote ancestors, than to the evidence of their 
own senses.l o 
The Jewish religion was a(hnirably fitted for defence, but it 


9 For the enumeration of the Syrian and Arabian deities, it may be 
observed, that 
lilton has comprised in one hundred and thirty very 
hcautifullines the two large and learned syntagrnas which Sc...ùcn 
haù composed on that ab3truse subject. 
lù "How long will this people proyoke me? and how long will it 
he ere they believe me, for all the signs which I have shown among 
them?" CXumbers xiv. 11.) It would be easy, but it would be un- 
becoming, to justify the complaint of the Deity from the whole tenor 
of the :\losaic history.. 


· Among a rude and barbarous people, religious impressions are easily 
made, and are as 50011 effaced. The ignorance which multiplies imaginary 
wonders, would weaken or destroy the effect of l"eal miracle. At the 
period of the Jewish history, referred to in the passage from Kumbers, 
their fears predominated over their faith, -the fears of an un warlike 
people, just rescued from debasing slavery, and commanded to attack a 
fierce, a well-armed, a gigantic, and a far more numerous race, the inhabit- 
ants of Canaan. As to the frequent apostasy of the Jews, their religion 
was beyond their st.lte of civilization. Nor is it uncommon for a people to 
cling with passionate attachment to that of which, at first, they could not . 
appreciate the value. Patriotism amI national pridc will contend, even to 
death, for political rights which have been forced upon a reluctant peopl
. 
The Christian may at least retort, with justice, that the great sign of hIS 
religion, the resurrection of Jesus, was most ardently belicvcd, and mO:it 
resolutcly asserted by the eJ"e-witnesses of the fact. - M. 
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was never designed for conquest; and it seems probable that 
the number of proselytès was never much superior to that of 
apostates. The divine promises were originally made, and 
the distinguishing rite of circumcision was enjoined, to a 
single family. \Vhen the posterity of Abraham had multi- 
plicd like the sands of the sea, the Deity, from whose lTIouth 
they received a system of laws and ceremonies, dec1ared 
himself the proper and as it were the national God of Israel; 
and with the lllost jealous care separated his favorite people 
from the rest of nlankind.. The conquest of the land of 
Canaan was accompanied with so many wonderful and with 
so many bloody circumstances, that the victorious Jews were 
left in a state of irreconcilable hostility with aU their neigh- 
bors. They had been commanded to extirpate some of the 
most idolatrous tribes, and the execution of the divine will 
l
ad seldom been retarded by the weakness of humanity. 
'Vith the other nations they were forbidden to contract any 
Inarriages or alliances; and the prohibition of receiving them 
into the congregation, which in some cases was perpetual, 
almost always extended to the third, to the seventh, or even to 
the tenth generation. The obligation of preaching to the 
Gentiles the faith of Moses had never been inculcated as a 
precept of the law, nor were the Jews inclined to impose it 
on themselves as a voluntary duty. 
In the admission of new citizens, that unsocial people was 
actuated by the selfish vanity of the Greeks, rather than by 
the generous policy of Ronle. The descendants of Abraham 
were flattered by the opinion that they alone were the heirs of 
the covenant, and they were apprehensive of diluinishing the 
value of their inheritance by sharing it too easily with the 
strangers of the earth. A larger acquaintance with mankind 
extended their knowledge without correcting their prejudices; 
and whenever thc God of Israel acquired any new votaries, 
he was much 
ore indebted to the inconstant humor of poly- 
theism than to the active zeal of his own missionaries. I1 The 
religion of !\Ioses seems to be instituted for a particular coun- 
try as well as for a single nation; and if a strict obedience 
had been paid to the ordcl., that every male, three tirnes in the 
year, should present himself before the Lord Jehovah, it would 
have been impossible that the Jews could ever have spread 


11 All that relates to thc Jewish proselytes has been very ably 
treated by Basnage, Rist. des J uifs, 1. vi. c. 6, 7. 
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themselves beyond the narrow limits of the promised Jand.1 9 
That obstacle was indeed rcmÐ\-ed by the desh'l1ction of the 
temple of JerusalelTI; but the lTIOst considerable part of the 
Jewish religion was involved in its destruction; and the 
Pagans, who had long wondered at tl1c strange report of an 
empty sanctuary 
13 \Vere at a loss to discover what could be 
the object, or what could be the instruments, of a worship 
which was destitute of temples and of altars, of priests and 
of sacrifices. Yet even in their fallen state, tfle Jews, still 
asserting their lofty and exclusive privileges, shunned, instead 
of courting, the society of straI)gers
 They still insisted with 
inflexible figor on th.ose- parts of the raw which it was in their 
power to practise. Their peculiar distinctions of days, of 
meats, and a variety of trivial though burdensome obser- 
vances, were so Inany objects of disgust and aversion for the 
other nations, to whose habits and prejudices they were. dia- 
nletricalJy opposite. The painful and even dangerous rite of 
circumcision was alone capable of }"epeUing a willing proselyte 
fron) the door of the synagogue)4 
Under these circumstances., Christianity offered itself to tile 
world, armed with the strength of the l\Íosaic law,. and deliv- 
ered f1'01n the weight of its fetters. An exclusive zeal foy 
the truth of religion, and the unity of God,. was as carefully 
inculcated in the new as in the ancient system: and whatever 
was now revealed to m.ankin.d cÐncerning the nature and de- 
signs of the Supreme Being, was fitted to increase their rev- 
erence for that mysterious doctrine. The divine authority of 
1\loses and the prophets was admitted, and even establisheù
 
as the firmest basis of Christianity. FroB:} the beginning of 
the world, an uninterrupted series of predicÜol1s had an- 
llounced and prepared the long-expected coming of the l\Ies- 
siah, who, in compliance with the gross apprehensions of the 


12 See Exod. xxiv. 23, Deut. xvi. 111, the commentutors, and a very 
sensible note in the Universal History, vol. i. p. 603
 cdit. fal. 
13 'Vlum Pompey, using: 01" abus\ng the rif.';ht 0.1' conquest, entered 
into. tne lioly of IIolies, it w
.s obs.ervcd with amazement, "N ulli\ 
intus DeÎlm effigie
 vaeuam sedem et inania arcana." Tacit. !list. v. 
9. It was a popular saying, 
ith regard to. the Je,,'s, 
Nil præ1:er nubes et croli numen oooran
. 
14 A second kind of circumcision wa5 inflicted on a SamaIltan or 
Egyptian proselyte. The sullen indifference- of the Talmudists, with 
respect to the conversion of st!'angers,. m.ay he sefn ill. Ba.5nag
,. Hi5- 
loire des Juifs,. 1. vi. c. 6. 
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Jews, had been more frequently represented under the char- 
acter of a King and Conqueror, than under that of a Prophet, 
a Y\Iartyr, and the Son of God. By his expiatory sacrifice, the 
imperfect sacrifices of the temple ,vere at once consummated 
and abolished. The ceremonial law, which consisted only of 
types and figures, was succeeded by a pure and spiritual \Vor- 
slâp, equally adapted to all climates, as well as to e\rery con- 
dition of mankind; and to the initiation of blood was substi- 
tuted a more harmless initiation of water. The promise of 
divine favor, instead of being partially confined to the pos- 
terity of .A_braham, was universally proposed to the freeman 
and the slave, to the Greek and to the barbarian, to the Jew 
and to the Gentile. Every privilege that coulù raise the prose- 
lyte from earth to heaven, that could exalt his devotion, secure 
his happiness, or even gratify that secret pride which, under 
the sen1blance of devotion, insinuates itself into the human 
heart, was still reserved for the members of the Christian 
church; but at the same time all mankind was permitted, 
and even solicited, to accept the glorious distinction, which 
was not only proffered as a fay or, but impo5ed as an obliga- 
tion. It became the most sacred duty of a new convert to 
difruse among his friends and relations the inestimable bless- 
ing which he had received, and to warn them against a refu- 
sal that would be severely punished as a criminal disobedi- 
ence to the will of a benevolent but all-powerful Deity. 
The enfranchisement of the church from the bond:::; of the 
synagogue was a work, however, of some time and of some 
difficulty. The Jewi
h converts, who acknowledged Jesus in 
the character of the l\fe
siah foretold by their ancient oracles, 
respected him as a prophetic teacher of virtue and religion; 
but they obst.inately adhered to the ceremonies of their ances.. 
tors, and were desirous of imposing them on the Gentiles, 
who continually augmented the number of believers. These 
Judaizing Christians seem to ha\'e argued with some degree of 
plausibility from the divine origin of the :l\Iosaic law, and frOlTI 
the immutable perfections of its great Author. Theyaffirmf'rl, 
I hat if the Being, who is the same through all eternity, had 
designed to abolish those sacred rites which had served to 
Jis-tinguish his chosen people, the repeal of them would have 
been no less clear and solemn than their first promulgation: 
that, instead of those frequcnt declarations, which either sup- 
pORe or assert the }Jerpetuity of the l'vlosaic religion, it would 
have been represented as a provisionary scheme intended to 
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last only to the coming of the l\Iessiah, who should instruct 
Inankind in a more perfect mode of faith alJd of worship: 1.5 
that the l\Iessiah himself, and his disciples who conversed with 
him on earth, instead of authorizing by their example the most 
rninute observances of the :l\Iosaic law,16 would have published 
to the world the abolition of those useless and obsolete cere- 
monies, without suffering Christianity to remain during so 
nlany years obscurely confounded among the sects of the 
Jewish church. Arguments like these appear to have been 
used in the defence of the expiring cause of the l\1osaic law; 
hut the industry of our learned divines has abundantly ex- 
plained the arnbiguous language of the Old Testament, and 
the arnbiguous conduct of the apostolic teachers. It was 
proper gradually to unfold the system of the gospel, and to 
pronounce, with the utlnost caution and tenderness, a sentence 
of conden1nation so repugnant to the inclination and prejudices 
of the believing Jews. 
The history of the church of Jerusalem affords a lively 
proof of the necessity of those precautions, and of the deep 
impression which the Jewish religion had made on the minds 
of its sectaries. The first fifteen bishops of Jerusalem were 
all circumcised Jews; anù the congregation over which tbey 
presided united the law of :Moses with the doctrine of Christ. 17 
It was natural that the primitive tradition of a church which 
was founded only forty days after the death of Christ, and 
was governed almost as many years under the in1n1ediate 
inspection of his apostle, should be received as the standard of 
orthodoxy. 18 The distant churches very frequently appealed 


15 These arguments 'were urged with great ingenuity by the Jew 
Orobio, and refuted ,,-ith equal ingenuity and candor by the Christian 
Limborch. See the Arnica Collatio, (it well deseryes that name,) or 
account of the dispute between them. 
16 Jesus . . . circurncisus erat; cibis utebatur J udaieis; yestitð 
sirnili; purgatos scabie mittebat ad sacerclotes; Paschata et alios dies 
festos religiosè observabat: Si quos sanavit sabbatho, ostendit non 
tantum ex lege, sed et exceptis sententiis, taìia opera saùbatho non 
interdicta. Grotius de Veri tate Religiollis Christianæ, 1. v. c. ï. A 
little afterwards, (c. 12,) he expatiates on the condescension of the 
apostles. 
17 Pæne ornnes Christum Deum sub legis observatione credebant. 
Sulpicius Severus, ii. 31. See Eusebius, lEst. Ecclesiast. 1. iv. c. {j. 
18 
Iosheim de Rebus Christianis ante Constantinum :Magnum, p. 
153. In this masterly performance, which I shall often have occasion 
to quotc, he enters much more fully into the state of the prirniti,ro 
church, thaI' J.1C has r lOppOl "nityof doing in his General History. 
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to the authörity of their venerable Parent, and relieved her 
distresses by a liberal contribution of alms. But when numer- 
ous and opulent societies were established in the great cities 
of the empire, in Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, Corinth, and 
I{ome, the reverence which Jerusaien1 had inspired to all the 
Christian colonies insensibly din1inished. The Jewish con. 
verts, or, as they were afterwards called, the N azarenes, who 
had laid the foundations of the church, soon found themselves 
overwhelmed by the increasing multitudes, that from aU the 
various religions of polytheisn1 enlisted under the banner of 
Christ: and the Gentiles, who, ,vith the approbation of their 
peculiar apostle, had rcjected the intolerable weit;ht of the 
l\Iosaic ceremonies, at length refused to their more scrupulous 
brethren the same toleration which at first they had humbly 
solicited for their own practice. The ruin of the temple of 
the city, and of the public religion of the Jews, was severely 
fclt by the Nazarenes; as in their n1anners, though not in 
their faith, they maintained so intimate a connection with their 
impious countrymen, whose misfortunes were attributed by the 
Pagans to the conternpt, and more justly ascribed by the Chris. 
tians to the wrath, of the Supreme Deity. The Nazarenes 
retired frOln the ruins of Jerusalem * to the little town of Pella 
beyond the Jordan, where that ancient church languished abovC1 
sixty years in solitude and obscurity.l9 They still enjoyeo 
the comfort of making. frequent and devout visits to the Hol) 
City, and the hope of being one day restored to those seat$ 
which both nature and religion taught theln to love as well as 
to revere. But at length, under the reign of IIadrian, the 
desperate fanaticism of the Jews filled up the measure of their 
calamities; and the Romans, exasperated by their repeated 
rebellions, exercised the rights of victory with unusual rigor. 
fhe ernperor founded, under the nan1e of Ælia Capitolina, a 
new city on l\[ount Sion,20 to which he gave the privileges of 


19 Eusebius, 1. iii. c. 5. Le Clerc, Rist. Ecclesiast. p. 60,S. During 
this occasional absence, the bishop and church of rella still retained 
the title of Jerusalem. In the same manner, the Roman pontiffs 
resided seventy years at Avignoll; and the patriarchs of Alexandria 
hayc long since transferred their episcopal scat to Cairo. 
20 Dion Cassius, 1. lxix. The exile of the Jewish nation from 
Jerusalem is attested by Aristo of Pella, (apud Euseb. 1. iv. c. 6,) and 


· This is incorrect: all thc traditions concur in placing the abandon 
rnent of the city by the Christian!:;, 110t only before it was in ruins, bu 
before the siege had commenced. Euseb. lr)c. cit.. an,1 T ... C'1 ø
 -1\1. 
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a coíony; and denouncing tile :ßevc:rest penalties agmnst an, 
of the Jewish people who sñould dare to approach its pre- 
cinci
, he fixed a vigilant ganÍson of a }{oman cohort to 
enforce the execution of his orders. The Nazarenes had only 
one way left to escape tbe comn1on proscription, and the force 
of troth was on this occasion as
isled by tIle influence of tew- 
p')ral advantages. They elected I\Iarcus for their bishop, a 
prelate of the race of the Gentiles, and most probably a native 
either of Italy or of some of the Latin provinces. At his 
rersuasion, the ITlost considerabJe pmi of the congregation 
renounced toe l\IosaÍc law, ín the practice of which they had 
persevered above a century. By this sacrifice of their habits 
and prejudices, they purcbased :! free admission into the col- 
ony of Hadrian, and mo:re firmly cernented d1eir union with 
the Catl10IÍc cÌ1urch. 21 
\Vhen tbe name and Donors of the church of Jerusalem had 
been restored to l\Iount Sian, tne crimes of heresy and schisl1J 
were imputed to tbe obscure rClnnant of the Nazarencs, which 
l'efuscd to aecompany their Latin bishop. They stiil preserved 
their îormer habitation of Pella, spread themselves into tbe 
villages adjacent to Dan1élscu9, and formed ao inconsiderable 
church in the city of Beræa, or, as it ís now caned, of ..A.Iepp-o, 
in Syria. 22 The name of Nazarcnes was deemed too honor- 
able for those Christian Jews, and they soon received, fron;) 
the supposed poverty of their. underst.anding, as well as of 
their condition, the contemptuous epithet of Ebionites.. 23 In a 
few years after the return of the church of Jerusalem, it 
bf'camc a matter of doubt and controversy, whether a man 


is mentioned by sevcral ecclesiastical 1'1TÌtcrs; though some of them 
too hastily cxtend this il1tcrdiction to the wholp country of Pale
tine. 
21 Euscbius, 1. iv. c. 6. Sulpicius Severns, ii. 31. 13y comparing 
t.heir unsatisfactory accountg, l\1osheim (p. 327, &c.) has drawn out a 
very di
tinct representation of the cú'cum;;;tances and motives of this 
revolution. 
22 Le Clerc (IIist. Ercla;Ía!-\t. p. 4i7, 53.5) secms to haye collectcd 
from E-:'lscbius, Jerome, Epiphallius, and othcr writC'1"S, fill the princi- 
ra1 circumstanccs that relate to the X azareIWS 01" EbionÍtcs. The 
nature of their opinions soon divided them into a stricter and a milùer 
sect; and thcre is some reason to conjecturc, that the family (If 
Jesus Chri
t remain cd members, at least, of the latter and more mod- 
erate party. 

3 Some writers have be
n pleased to create :m Ebion, the imagi- 
nary author of their sect and namc. Hut we can more safely rcly on 
the learned Eusebius than on the vehement ''''ertullian, or the crcdu- 
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who sinçcrcly acknowledged Jesus as the l\Iessiah, but who 
still continued to observe the law of :i\Ioses, could possibly 
hope for salvation. The humane temper of Justin :Martyr 
inclined him to ansv.er this que:5tion in the affirmative; awl 
though he expressed himself with the lTIOst guarded difrìdence, 
he ventured to determine in favor of such an imperfect 
Christian, if he were content to practise the l\losaic cerem'.:)- 
nies, without pretending to assert their general use or neces 
sily. But when Justin was pre;:;sed to declare the sentiment 
of the church, he confessed that there were very many among 
the orthodox Christians, who not only excluded their Judaizing 
brethren from the hope of 
alvation, but who declined any 
intercourse with them in the common offices of frjeudshi p, 
hospitality, and social life. 2 - 1 The more rigorous opinion pre- 
vaileJ, as it ,vas natural to expect, oyer the milder; and an 
eternal bar of separation was fixed betwef'n the disciples of 
1\loses and those of Christ. The unfortunate Ebionites, 
rejected from one religion as apostates, and from the other as 
heretics, found themselves compelled to assume a more decid{'d 
character; and although some trac.es of that obsolf'te sect 
may be discovered as late as the fourth century, they insensi- 
bly melted away, either into the church or the synagogue. 23 


lous Epiphanius. According to Le Clerc, the Hebrew word E!?;ouim. 
may be tran:-bteù into Latin by that of Pa,upens. See lIi
t. Ecclc- 
siast. p. 477.. 
21 See the very curious Dialo;;uc of Justin Martyr ".ith the Jew 
Tryphon.t The conference between them was held at Ephe:'H1::;, in 
the reign of 
\..ntoninus Pius, and about twenty year!') after the return 
of the church of Pella to Jeru
alem. For this date consult the 
accurate note of Tillemon t, :\li'moires Ecelcsiastiq ues, tom. ii. p. 51l. 
2;' Of all the systems of Chri:itianity, that of Abyssinia is the only 
one which still adhercs to the 
lodnic rites. (Gcd.1cs's Church Hi8tory 


* The opinion of 1.e Clerc Íq generally admitted; but X canùer has sug- 
gcsted some good reasons for supposing that this term only appl;ed to 
l)oyprty of condition. The obscure history of their tenets and di\ision s , 
is clearly and ratioi1n1ly trared in his History of the Church, vol. i. part ii. 
p. 612, &c., Germ. edit. -)1. 
t Justin Martyr makes an important distinction, which Gibbon has 
neglected to notice. *.. There were some who were not content with 
ousening the :Mosaic law themselves, but enforced the same obsNval1c<" 
as necessary to salvation, upon the heathen converts, and refu
ed all social 
intercourse with th
m if they did not conform to the law. Justin )Iar.tyr 
himse!ï freely admits those who kept the law thcmsplves to Christian 
communi-ou, though he acknowledg-es that some, not the Clmrclt, thought 
otherwise; of the other p:uty, he him
clf thought less fayorauly - bl1 0 (wç 
Kat rVVToùç OVIC (
7:'Uð[XÓ/Hl(. The former by some are considelcd the Naza- 
renes, the latter the EbiouitCB. - G. and )1. 
-. 'L. I. 41 
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'Vhile the orthodox church prescrved a just medium be. 
tween excessive veneration and improper contempt for th6 
law of .Moses, the various heretics deviated into equal but 
opposite extremes of error and extravagance. From the 
acknowledged truth of the Jewish religion, the Ebionites had 
concluded that it could never be abolished. From its suppo
ed 
imperfections, the Gnostics as hastily inferred that it never 
was instituted by the wisdom of the Deity. There are some 
objections against the authority of :Moses and the prophets, 
which too readily pre
cnt themselves to the sceptical 111ind; 
though they can only be deriyed from our ignorance of remote 
antiquity, and from our incapacity to form an adequate judg- 
ment of the divine economy. 1"hese objections were -eagerly 
embraced and as petulantly urged by the vain science of tho 
Gnostics}
(j As those heretics were, for the most part, averse 
to the pleasures of sense, they morosely arraigned the polyg- 
amy of the patriarchs, the gallantries of David, and the 
seraglio of Solomon. The conquest of the land of Canaan, and 
the extirpation of the unsuspecting natives, they were at a loss 
how to reconcile with the common notions of humanity and 
justice.:if But when they recollected the sanguinary list of 
murders, of executions, and of massacres, which stain almost 
every page of the Jewish annals, they acknowledged that the 
barbarians of Palestine had exercised as much compassion 
towards their idolatrous enemies, as they had ever shown to 
their friends or countrymen. 27 Passing fr01n the sectaries of 


of ,1
thiopia, and Dissertations de La Grand sur 1a Relation du P. 
J.1obo.) The eunuch of the queen Candace might suggest some sus- 
picions; but as we are assured (Socrates, i. 19. SQj7,()men, ii. 24. 
Luùolphus, p. 281) that the ..'Ethiopians were not converted till the 
fourth century, it is more reasonable to believe that they respected 
the sabbath, and di3tinguished the forbidden meats, in imitation of 
the Jews, who, in a very early period, were seated on both sides of 
the Red Sea. Circumcision had been practised by the most ancient 
J.Ethiopians, from motives of health and cleanliness, which seem ta 
be explained in the Uecherches PhilosophiquC's sur les Amcricains, 
tom. ii. p. 117. 
26 Beausobrc, Histoire du J\Ianicheisme, 1. i. c. 3, has stated their 
cbjections, particularly those of Faustus, the adversary of Augustin, 
with the most learned impartiality. 
27 Apud ipsos fiùes obstinata, misericordia in promptû: adversus 
Omnes alios hostile odium. Tacit. Rist. v. 4. Surely Tacitus had seen 


· On the" war la.w" of the Jews, see IIiò:>t. of Jews, i. 137. -M. 
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the law to the law itself, they asserted that it was impossible 
that a religion which consisted only of bloody sacrifices and 
trifling ceremonies, and whose rewards as well as punishments 
'.vere all of a carnal and temporal nature, could inspire the 
love of virtue, or restrain the impetuosity of passion. The 
l\Iosiac account of the creation and fall of man was treated 
with profane derision by the Gnostics, who would not listcn 
\\-ith patience to the repose of the Deity after six days' labor, 
to the rib of Adam, the garden of Eden, the trees of life and 
of knowledge, the speaking serpent, the forbiddcn fruit, and 
the condemnation pronou!1ced against human kind for tl1e 
venial onence of their first progellitors. 28 The God of Israel 
was impiously represented by the Gnostics as a being liable to 
passion and to error, capricious in his favor, implacable in his 
resentment, meanly jealous of his superstitious worship, and 
confining his partial providence to a single people, and to thi
 
transitory life. In such a character they could discover none 
of the features of the wise and omnipotent Father of the 
universe.2
 They allowed that the religion of the Jews was 
somewhat less criminal than the idolatry of the Gentiles; but 
it was their fundamental doctrine, that the Christ whom they 
adored as the first and brightest emanation of the Deity np 
penred upon earth to rescue mankind from their various errors, 


the Jews with too favorable an eye.. The perusal of Josephus must 
have destroycd the antithesis. 
28 Dr. Burnet (Archæologia, 1. ii. c. 7) has di5cussed the first 
chapters of Genesis with too much wit and frcedom.t 
29 The milder Gnostics considered Jehovah, the Creator, as a Being 
of a mixed nature between God and the Dæmon. Others confounded 
him with the evil principle. Consult the second century of the gen- 
eral history of l\losheim, "hich gives a very distinct, though concise', 
account of their 5trange opinions on this subject. 


. Few writprs haye suspected Tacitus of p{lrtiality towards the Jcws. 
The whole latcr history of the Jews illustratcs as well their strong fceling5 
of humanity to their brethren, as their hostility to the rest of mankind. 
The character and the position of Joscphus with the Roman authorities, 
must be kept in mind during the perusal of his History. Perhaps he has 
not exaggerated the ferocity and fanaticism of the Jews at that time; but 
insurrectionary warfare is not the best school for the humaner virtues, and 
much must be allowed for the grinding tyranny of the later lloman gov- 
ernors. See Hist. of Jews, ii. 23-1. -)I. 
t Dr. Burnet apologized for the levity with which he 11
d conducted 
some of his argumcnts, by the excuse that he wrote in a learn cd language 
for scholars alone, not for the vulgar. 'Vhatever may be thought of his 
success in tracing an Eastern allegory in the first chapters of Gencsis, his 
other works prove him to have beln a man of grea
 genius and of sincere:: 
piety. -1\1. 
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and to reveal a new system of truth and perfection. The most 
learrwd of the hlthers, by a very singular condescension, have 
imprudently admitted the sophistry of the Gnostics.* Acknowl- 
edgiug that the literal sense is repugnant to every principle 
of faith as well ns reason, they deem themselves secure and 
invulnerable behind the ample veil of al1q
ory, which they 
carefully spread over every tender part of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation. 3 /} . 
It has been remarked with more ingenuity than truth, that 
the virgin purity of the church was never violated by schism 
or heresy before the reign of Trajan or Hadrian, about one 
hundred years after the death of Christ. 31 'Ve llmy observe 
with mu('h 1110re propriety, that, during that period, the dis- 
ciples of the l\lessiah were indulged in a freer latitude, both 
of faith and practice, than has ever been allowed in succeeding 
ages. As the terms of communion were insensibly narrowed, 
and the spiritual authority of the prevailing party was exercised 
with increasing severity, many of its most respectable ad- 
herents, who were called upon to renounce, were provoked to 
assert their prtvate opinions, to pursue the conseq uences of their 
mistaken principles, and openly to erect the standard of rebellion 
against the unity of the church. The Gnostics were distinguished 
as the most polite, the most learned, and the most wealthy of the 
Christian name; and that general appellation, which expressed 
a superiority of knowledge, was either assumed by their o\vn 
pride, or ironically bestowed by the envy of their adversaries. 
They were almost without exception of the race of the Gen- 
tiles, and their principal founders seem to have been natives 


30 See Beausohre, IIist. du 
Ianicheisme, 1. i. c. 4. Origcn and St. 
Augustin wcre among the allcgorists. 
31 Hcgesippus, ap. Euscb. 1. iii. 32, iv. 22. Clemens Alexandrin. 
Stromat. vii. 17. t 


..... The Gnostics, and the historian who has stated these plausihle objec- 
tíons with so much furce as almost to make them his own, would have 
shown a more considerate and not less reasonable philosophy, if they had 
considered the religion of :Mo
es with reference to the age in which it was 
J}romulg-ated; if they had done justice to its sublime as well as its more 
imperfert views of the di,-ine nature; the humane and civilizing provisions 
of the Hebrew law, as well as those adapted for an infant and barbarous 
people. See Hist. of Jews, i. 36, 37, &c. -:\I. 
t The assertion of Hege::-:ippus is not so positive: it is sufficient to read 
the whole passage in Eusebius, to see that the former part is modified by 
the latter. Hegesippus adds, that up to this period the church had 
renl.ai.ned pure <lnd immaculate as a virgin. Those who labored to corrupt 
the aortrillcs of the !!o
pel worked as yet in obscurity. - G. 
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of Srria or Egypt, where the warn.
h of the climate disposes 
both r the ITlind and the body to indolent and contemplative 
devotion The Gnostics blended with the faith of Christ 
many sublime but obscure tenets, which th('y derived from 
oriental philosophy, and even from the religion of Zoroaster, 
concerning the eternity of matter, the existence of two prin- 
ciples, and the mysterious hierarchy of the invisible world.:3:J 
As soon as they launched out into that vast abyss, they delivered 
themselves to the guidance of a disordered imagination; and 
as the paths of error are various and infinite, the Gnostics 
were imperceptibly divided into more than fifty particular 
sects,33 of whom the ITlOst celehrated appear to have been the 
Basilidians, the Valentinians, the l\iarcionitcs, and, in a still 
later period, the l\Ianichæans. Each of these sects could 
boast of its bishops and congregations, of its doctors and 
nlartyrs ; 34 and, instead of the Four Gospels adopted by thft) 
church,t the heretics produced a multitude of histories, in 
which the actions and discourses of Christ and of his apostles 
were adapted to their respective tenets. 35 1'he success of tho 


32 In the account or the Gnostics of the second and third centuries, 
:Mosheim is ingenious and candid; Le Clerc dull, but exact; Beauso- 
bre almost always an apologist; and it is much to be feared that tho 
lJIimitive fathers are very frequently calumniators.. 
33 See the catalogues of Irenæus and Epiphanius. It must indeed 
be allowed, that those writers were inclined to !ll:lltiply the number 
of sects ,vhich opposed the unity of the church. 
34 Eusebius, 1. iv. c. 15. Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 3:!. See in Bayle, in the 
article of Jlarcion, a curious detail of a dispute on that subject. It 
should seem that some of the Gnostics (the Basilidians) dulincd, and 
even refused, the honor of )Iart yrdom. Their reasons were singular 
and abstruse. See )Iosheim, p. 539. 
3ã "
ce a very remarkable passage of Origen, (Proem. ad Lucam.) 
That indeÜltigable writer, who had consumed his life in the study of 
the Scriptures, l"dies for their authenticity on the inspircd authorit)- 
of the church. It 'was impossible that the Gnostics could receive our 
present Go=.pels, many parts of which (particularly in the resurrection 
of Christ) are directly, and as it might seem de
igncdly, pointed 
againf;t their favorite tenet:,. It is therefore somewhat singular that 
Ignatius (Epist. ad 
myrn. Patr. Apostol. tom. Ïi. p. 3-1) should 
choose to employ a vague and doubtful traùition, instead of quoting 
the certain testimony of the èvangclists.t 


· The Histoire du Gnosticisme of M. l\Iattcr is at once the fairest an 1 
most complete account of these sects. - M. 
t .i\I. Hahn has restored the Marcionitc Gospel with great ingenuity. 
His work is reprinted in Thilo. Codex. Apoc. Nov. T(>st. vòl. i. - :'\1. 
:t Bishop Pearson has attempted very happily to explain this "sin
u. 
44'" 
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Gnostics was rapid and extensive. 36 They covered Asia an6 
Egypt, established themselves in Rome, and sometimes pene- 
trated into the provinces of the 'V cst. For the Inost part they 
arose in the seconù century, flourished during the third, and 
\\'l're suppressed in the fourth or fifth, by the preva]cnce of 
more fashionable contl.oversies, and by the superior ascend- 
ant of the reigning power. Though they constantly disturbed 
the peace, and frequently disgraced the nmne, of religion, 
they contributed to assist rather than to retard the progress of 
Christianity. The Gentile converts, whose strongest objections 
and prejudices were directed against the Jaw of :Moses, could 
find admission into many Christian societies, which required 
not fron1 their untutored mind any belief of an antecedent 
revelation. Their fhith was insensibly fortified and enlarged, 
and the church was ultimately benefited by the conquests of 
"its most inveterate enemies. 37 
But whatever difference of opinion might subsist between 
the Orthodox, the Ebionites, and the Gnustics, concerning the 
divinity or the obligation of the l\losiac Jaw, they were all 
equally animated by the sanle exclusive zeal; and by the 
same abhorrence for idolatry, which had distinguished the 
Jews fl"OIn the other nations of the ancient world. The phi- 
losopher, who considered the system of polytheism as a com- 
position of human fraud and error, could disguise a smile of 
contempt under the mask of devotion, without apprehending 
that either the mockery, or the compliance, would expose him 
to the resentment of uny invisible, or, as he conceived them, 
imaginary powers. But the established religions of Paganisln 
were seen by the primitive Christians in a 111uch more odious 


36 Faciunt favos et ycspæ; faciunt ccclesias ct ::\Iarcionitæ, is thc 
strong expression of Tertullian, which 1 am obliged to quote from 
mcmor
r. In the time of Epiphanius (advcrs. lIærcses, p. 302) the 
]\íarrionites were very numerous in Italy, SJria, Egypt, Arabia, and 
Persia. 
37 Augustin is a memorable instance of this gradual prohress from 
reason to faith. lIe was, during several years, engagcd in the 
laIli- 
chæan sect. 


larity." The first Christians were acquainted with a number of sayings of 
Jesus Christ, which are not related in our Gospels, and indeed have never 
been written. 'Vhy might not St. Ignatius, who had lived with the "pos. 
tIes or their disciples, repeat in other words that which St. Luke has 
related, particularly at a time when, being in prison, he could have the 
Guspels at hæml? W Pearson, Vind. Ign. pp. 2. 9; p. 396, in tom. ii. Fatrcs 
Apost. ed. Coteler. - G 
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anò formidabte light. It was the universal sentiment both of the 
church and of i1eretics, that the da:>mons were the authors, the 
patron
, and the objects of idolat!'y.38 Those rebellious spirits 
who had been degraded from the rank of angels, and cast 
down into the infernal pit, were still permitted to roan1 upon 
earth, to torment the bodies, and to seduce the minds, of 
sinful men. The dæmons soon disco\"ereù and abused the 
natural propensity of the human heart towaròs devotion, and, 
artfuJJy withdrawing the adoration of man1{ind from their Crea. 
tor, th
y usurped ttle place and hOllors of the Supreme Deity. 
By the success of their l1mlicious contrivances, they at once 
gratified their own vanity and revf'nge, and obtained the only 
comfort of which they were yet susceptible, the hope of 
inyolving the human species in the participation of their guilt 
and misery. It was confessed, or at least it was imagined, 
that they had distributed among themselves the most impor. 
tant characters of polytheism, one dæmon assuming the name 
and attributes of Jupiter, another of .lEsculapius, a thinl of 
y cnu
, and a fourth perhaps of Apollo; 39 and that, by the 
advantage of their long experience and aërial nature, they 
were enabled to execute, with sufficient skill and dignity, the 
parts which they had undertaken. They lurked in the tern. 
pIes, instituted festival
 and sacrifices, inyented fables, pro. 
nouHced oracles, and were frequently allowed to perform 
miracles. 'The Christians, who, by the interposition of evil 
spirits, could so readily explain eycry præternatl1ral appem'. 
aLlce, were disposed and even desirous to ad.-nit the nlO
t 
extravagant fictions of the Pagan lTIythology. Dut the belicf 
of the Christian was accompanied with horror. The most 
trifling lllark of respect to the national worship he consicleretl 
as a direct homage yielded to the dæmon, and as an act of 
rebellion against the majesty of God. 
In consequence of this opinion, it was the first but arduous 
duty of a Christian to preserve himself pure and undefiled by 
the practice of idolatry. The religion of the nations was not 
111crely a spcculative doctrine professed in the schools Ol
 
preached in the temples. The innurnerable deities and rites 


J8 The unanimous sentiment of the primitive church is very clearly 
explained by Justin 
Iartyr, Apolog. :Major, by Athenagoras, Lcgat. 
c. 22, &c., and by Lactantius, Institut. Divin. ii. 14-19. . 
39 Tertullian (....\polog. c. 2:3) alleges the confession of the dæmo
 
themselves as often as they were tormeuted by the Christian exorcists 
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of polytheislTI were closely interwoven with every circum- 
stnnce of business or pleasure, of public or of private 11fe 
[lnd it seemed impossible to esc
T)e the observance of them, 
without, at the same time, renouncing the comm('rce of m'an. 
kind, and all the ofIÌces and amusements _of socicty.40 The 
important transactions of peace and war w('re prepared or 
concluded by solemn sacrifices, in which the magistrate, the 
senator, and the soldier, were obliged to preside or to partici- 
pate: 11 The public spectacles were an essential part of the 
cheerful devotion of the Pagans, and the gods wer
 supposed 
to accept, as the most grateful offering, the games that the 
prince and people celebrated in honor of their peculiar fes- 
tivals. 42 The Christian, who with pious horror avoided the 
abomination of the circus or the theatre, found hirnself enCOlTI- 
passed with infernal snares in every convivial entertainment, 
as often as his friends, invoking the hospitable deities, poured 
out lihations to each other's happincss. 43 \Vhen the bride, 
struggling with well-affected reluctance, was forced in hyme- 
næal pomp over the threshold of her new habitation,44 or 
when the sad procession of the dead slowly moved towards 
the funeral pile; 43 the Christian, on these interesting occa- 


40 Tertullian has written a most severe treatise against idolatry, to 
caution his brethren against the hourly danger of incuning that guilt. 
ltecogita sylvam, et quantæ latitant spinæ. De Coronâ 
lilitis, c. 10. 
41 The Roman senate was always held in a temple or consecrated 
place. (Aulus Gellius, xiv. ï.) Before they entered on Lusiness, every 
senator dropped some wine and frankincense on the altar. Sueton. in 
August. c. 35. 
4:i Sce Tertullian, De Spectacu1is. This Revere refonneT shows no 
more indulgence to a tragedy of Euripides, than to a combat of gladi- 
ators. The dress of the actors partieularly offends him. Ðy the use 
of the lofty buskin, they impiously strive to add a cubit to their 
stature. c. 23. 
43 The ancient practice of concluding the entertainment with liba- 
tions, may be found in every classic. Socrates and Seneca, in their 
last moments, made a noLle application of this custom. rostquam 
f'tagllum calidæ aquæ introiit, respergens proximos scrvorum, aùdit:'ì. 
voce, libare se liquorem illum Jovi Liberatori. Tacit. Annal. xv. G4. 
44 See the elegant but idolatrous hymn of Catullus, on the nuptials 
of 'l\lanlius and Julia. 0 II vmen, IIymenæe Iö! Qui5 huic Deo 
compararier ausit ? W . 
45 The ancient funerals (in those of ß!isenus and. Pallas) are no less 
accurately described by Virgil, than they are illustrated by his com- 
mentator Servius. The pile itself was an altar, the flames ",yere fed 
with the blood of victims, and all the assistants were spri.nkled with 
lustral water. 
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sions, was conlpellcd to desert the persons who were the dear- 
est to him, rather than contract the guilt inherent to those im. 
pious ceremonies. Every art anJ every trade that was in the 
least concerned in the framing or adorning of idols was pol- 
luted by the stain of idolatry; 4ò a severe sentence, since it 
devoted to eternal misery the far greater part of the commu- 
nity, which is etTIployed in the exercise of liberal or mechanic 
professions. If we cast our eyes OVèr the nU1TIerOUS remains 
of antiquity, we shall perceive, that besides the imrnediate 
representations of the gods, and the holy instrumenb3 of their 
wor
hip, the elegant forms and agreeable fictions consecrated 
by the imagination of the Greeks, were introduced as the 
richest ornaments of the houses,. the dress, and the furniture 
of the Pagans. 47 Even the arts of n1usic and painting, of elo- 
quence anù poetry, flowed from the same impure origin. In 
the style of the fathers, Apollo and the l\Iuses were the organ'3 
of the infernal spirit; flomer and Virgil were the 1110st elni- 
nent of his servants; and the beautiful n1ythology which per- 
vades and animates the compositions of their genius, is des- 
tined to celebrate the glory of the dælTIOns. Even the com- 
l110n language of Greece and Rome abounded with familiar 
but impious expressions, which the imprudent Christian Inight 
too carelessly utter, or too paticntly hear. 48 
The dangerous temptations which on every side lurked in 
ambush to surprise the unguarded believer, assailed him with 
redoubled violence on the days of solemn festivals. So art.- 
fully were they framed and disposed throughout the year, that 
superstition always wore the appearance of pleasure, and 


46 Tertullian ùe Idololatria, c. 11.. 
41 See every part of :Jlontfaucon's Antiquities. Even the rCYCrSC9 
úf the Greek and Roman coins were frequently of an idolatrou'ì 
nature. Here indeed the scruples of the Christian were suspenùed 
by a stronger pa-;sion. t 
48 Tertullian de ldololatria, c. 20, 21. 22. If a Pagan friend (on 
the occasion perhaps of sneezing) used the familiar expression oÎ 
"Jupiter bless JOLl," the Christian was obliged to protest against the 
divinity of Jupiter. 


. The exaggerated and declamatory opinions of Tertullian ought not 
to be taken as the general sentiment of the early Christians. Gibbon has 
too often allowed himself to consider the peculiar notions of certain 
}'athers of the Church as inherent in Christianity. This is not accurate. 
-G. 
t All this scrupulous nicety is at variance with the decision of St. Paul 
about meat otfel cd to idols. 1 Cor. x. 21-32. - M. 
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often of virtue. 49 Some of the most sacred festivals in the 
Roman ritual were destined to salute the new calends of Jan 
uary \\iith vows of public and private felicity; to indulge the 
pious remernbrance of the dead and living; to ascertain the 
inviolable bounds of property; to hail, on the return of spring} 
the genial powers of fecundity; to perpetuate the two mem- 
orahle æras of Rome, the foundation of the city and that of 
the republic; and to restore, during the humane license of 
the Saturnalia, the primitive equality of mankind. Some idea 
nlay be conceived of the abhorrence of the Christian
 for 
such impious ceremonies, by the scrupulous delicacy which 
they displayed on a lTInch less alarming o('casion. On days 
of general festivity, it was the custom of the ancients to adorn 
their doors with lamps and with branches of laurel, and to 
crown their heads with a garland of flowers. This innocent 
and elegant practice might perhaps have been tolerated as f1 
mere civil institution. But it 11lOst unluckily happened that 
the doors were under the protection of the household gods, 
that the laurel was sacred to the lover of Daphne, and that 
garlands of flowers, though frequently worn as a symbol either 
of joy or mourning, had been dedicated in their first origin to 
the service of superstition. The trembling Christians, who 
were persuaded in this instance to comply with the fashion of 
their country, anrl the comnmnds of the magistrate, labored 
under the most gloomy apprehensions, from the reproaches of 
their own conscience, the censures of the church, and the 
denunciations of divine vengcance.5 o 


49 Consult the most labored work of Ovid, his imperfect Fasti. lIe 
finished no more than the first six months of the year. The compila- 
tion of 
Iacrobius is called the Saturnalia, but it is only a small part 
of the first book that bears any relation to the title. 
50 Turtullian has composed a defence. or rather panegyric, of the 
rash action of a Christian soldier, who, by throwing away his crown 
of laurel, had exposed himself and his brethren to the most imminent 
danger.. By the mention of the emperors, (Severus and Caracalla,) 
it is cyident, notwithstanding the wishes of:.\1. dc Tillemont, that 
Tertullian composed his treatise De Coronfl long before he was en- 
gaged in the errors of the l\Iontanists. See :\lémoircs Ecclesiastiques, 
tom. iü. p. 384. t 


· The soldier did not tear off his Cl"OWn to throw it down with contempt; 
he did not even throw it away; he held it in his hand, while oth('rs wore 

t on their heads. Solus libero capite, ornamento in manu otioso. - G. 
t Tertullian does not expressly name the two emperors, Scverus and 
Caracalla: he speaks only of two cInpcrors, and of a long peace which the 
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Such wa'3 the anxious diligence which was required to 
guard the chastity of the gospel from the infectious breath of 
ir1olatry. The superstitious observances of public or private 
rites were carelessly practised, fron1 education and habit, by 
the followers of the established religion. But as often as they 
occurred, they afforded the Christians an opportunity of de- 
claring and confirming their zealous opposition. By these 
frequent protestati.ons their attachment to the faith was contin- 
ually fortified; and in proportion to the increase of zeal, they 
cum bated with the more ardor and success in the holy war, 
which they had undertaken against the empire of the demons. 
II. The writings of Cicero 51 represent in the most lively 
colors the ignorance, the errors, and the uncertainty of the 
ancient philosophers with reganl to the immorta]ity of the 
soul. 'Vhen they are desirous of arming their disci pIes 
against the fear of death, they inculcate, as an obvious, 
though melancholy position, that the fatal stroke of our disso- 
lution releases us from the calamities of life; and that those 
can no longer suffer, who no longer exist. Yet there were a 
few sages of Greece and Rome who had conceived a more 
exalted, and, in some respects, a juster idea of human nat
lre, 
though it must be confessed, that in the sublime inquiry, their 
reason had been often guided by their imagination, and that 
their imagination had been prol1'pted by their vanity. 'Vhen 
they vÌewed with complacency the extent of their own mental 
powers, when they exerciseù the various facu hies of memory, 
of f.'lncy, and of judgment, in the lTIOst profound speculations, 
or the most ilnportant labors, and when they reflected on the 
desire of fame, which transported then1 into future ages, fU1 
beyond the bounds of death and of the grave, they were 


51 In particular, the first book of the Tusculan Questions, and the 
treatise De Senectute, amI the Somllium Scipioni
, contain, in tho 
most beautiful language, every thing that Grecian philosophy, OJ 
Roman good sense, could possibly suggest on this dark but important 
')bject. 


church had enjoyed. It is generally agreed that Tertullian became a 
:Montallist about the year 200: his work, ùe Coronà Militis, appears to have 
Leen written, at the earliest, aùout the year 202 before the persecution of 
Seyerus: it may ùe maintained, then, that it is subsequent to the Monta. 
nism of the author. See :\losheim, Diss. de Apol. Tertull. p. 53. Biblioth. 
rais. Amsterd. tom. x. part ii. p. 202. Cave's Hist. Lit. p. 92, 93. - G. 
The state oi 'l'ertullian's opinions at the particular period is almost an 
idle question. " The fiery African" is not at any time to be consiùered a 
fair repre.;entative of Christianity. - :M. 
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unwilling to confound themselves with the beasts of the fieltl, 
or to suppose that a being, for whose dignity they entertained 
the rnost sincere admiration, could be lin1Ïted to a spot of 
earth, and to a few years of duration. lVith this f,1\-orable pre- 
possession they sUl1laloned to their aid the science, or rather 
the language, of l\Ietaphysics. They soon discovered, that as 
none of the properties of matter will apply to the operations 
of the mind, the human soul must consequently be a substance 
distinct from tho body, pure, simplè, and spiritual, incapable of 
dissolution, and susceptible of a much higher degree of virtue 
and happiness after the release from its corporeal prison. 
From tho;:;e -specious and noLle principles, the philosophers 
who trod in the footsteps of Plato deduced a very unjustifia-- 
Lte conclusion, since they asserted, not only the future immor.. 
tality, but the past eternity, of the human soul, which they 
were too apt to consider as a portion of the infinite and self- 
existing spirit, which pen-ades and sustains the universe. 52 1\ 
doctJ"ine thus remo\red beyond the senses and the experience 
of mankind, might serve to amuse the leisure of a philosophic 
rnind; or, in the silencc of solitudf', it n1ight sometimes 
imp
lft å ray of comfort to desponding virtue; but the faint 
impressiun which had been received in the schools, was soon 
obliterated by the commerce and business of active life. \Ve 
are snfficiently acquainted with the ('rninent persons who 
flourished in the age of Cicero, and oi" the first Cæsal's, with 
their actions, their characters, and their 1110tives, to be a
sured 
that their conduct in this life was never regulated by any 
serious conviction of the rewards or punishments of a future 
state. At the bar and in the senate of Rome the ablest ora. 
tors were not apprehensive of giving ofience to their hearers, 
by expo
ing that doctrine as an idle and extravagant opinion, 
which was rejected with contempt by every lTIan of a liberal 
education and understanding. 53 
Sillce therefore the most sublime efforts of philosoph
? cau 
extend no further than feebly to point out the desire, the hope, 


52 The preëxistence of human souls, so far at least as that doctrine 
is compatible with religion, was adopted by many of the Greek and 
Latin fathers. See Beausobre, lEst. du _Manicheisme, 1. vi. c. 4. 
5Z See Cicero pro Cluent. c. 61. Cæ::;ar ap. Sallust. de Dell. Catilin. 
c. 50. Juvenal. Satir. ii. 149. 
Esse aliquid manes, et 8ubterranea re
na, 


- 
Nee plleri credllnt, nisI qui nondllß1 ære lavantur 
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or, at most, the probability, of a future state, there is nothing, 
except a divine revelation, that can ascertain the existence, 

nd describe the condition, of the invisible country which is 
destined to receive the souls of n1en after their separation from 
the body. But we 111UY perceive several defects inherent to the 
popular religions of Greece and Rome, which rendered thern 
v8ry u neq ual to so ard uous a task. 1. The general system of 
their mythology was unsupported hy any solid pronfs; and the 
wisest among tbe Pagans had already disclaimed its usurped 
authority. 2. The description of the infernal regions had 
been abandoned to the fancy of painters and of poets, who 
peopled them with so many phantorns and monsters, who dis- 
pensed their rewards and punishments with so little equity, 
lhat a solemn truth, the most congenial to the human heart, 
was oppressed and disgraced by the absurd mixture of the 
wildest fictions. 54 3. The doctrine of a future state was 
scarcely considered among the devout polytheists of Greece 
and Rome as a fundamental article of faith. The providence 
of the gods, as it related to public cornmunities rather than ta 
private individuals, was principally displayep on the visible 
theatre of the presE'nt world. The petitions which were 
offered on the altars of Jupiter or Apollo, expressed the anx- 
iety of their worshippers for temporal happiness, and their 
ignorance or indifference concerning a future life.5 5 The ill1- 
portant truth of the immortality of the soul was inculcated ,vith 
more diligence, as weU as success, in India, in Assyria, in 
Egypt, and in Gaul; and since we cannot attribute such a 
difference to the superior know]edge of the barbarians, we 
must ascribe it to the influence of an established priesthood, 
which employed the motives of virtue as the instrurnent of 
nmbition. 56 


M The xith book of the Odyssey gives a very dreary and incoherent 
Rccount of the infernal shades. Pindar and Virgil have embellished 
- the picture; but even those poets, though more correct than their 
great model, are guilty of very strange inconsistencies. See Bayle, 
Hesponses aux Questions d'un l)rovincial, part iü. c. 22. 
55 See the xvith epistle of the fir:;t book of Horace, the xiiith Satire 
of J uyenal, and the iid Satire of l)ersius: these popular discourses 
express the sentiment and language of the multitude. 
56 If we conIine ourselye3 to the Gauls, we lllay observe, that they 
intrustcd, not only thcir lives, but even their money, to the security 
of another world. Vetus ille mos Gallorum occurrit (says Valerius 

I{aximus, 1. ii. c. 6, p. 10) quos, memoria proditum est, pecunias 
mutua.,. quæ his apud inferos redderentur, dare solitos. The same 
VOL. I. 45 
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\Ve Inight naturally expect that a principle so essential to 
religion, would have been revealed in the clearest terms to the 
chosen people of Palestine, and that it might safely have been 
intrusted to the hereditary priesthood of Aaron. It is incum- 
bent on us to adore the mysterious dispensations of Provi- 
dence,57 when we discover that the doctrine of the immor- 


custom is more darkly insinuated by 1\lela, 1. iii. c. 2. It is almost 
needless to add, that the profits of trade hold a just proportion to the 
credit of the merchant, and that the Druids derived from their holv 
profession a character of responsibility, which could scarcely be claimed 
by any other order of men. 
67 The right reverend author of the Divine Legation of :M:oses 
assigns a very curious reason for the omission, and most ingeniously 
retorts it on the unbelievers. * 


. The hypothesis of 'Varburton concerning this remarkable fact, which, 
as far as the La'll) of 1.1Ioses, is unquestionable, made few disciples; and it 
is difficult to suppose that it could be intended by the author himself for 
more than a display of intellectual strength. .Modern writers have ac- 
counted in various ways for the silence of the Hcbrew legislator 011 the 
immortality of the soul. According to :Michaelis) "Moses wrote as an 
historian and as a lawgiver; be regulated the ecclesiastical discipline, 
rather than the reIigious belicf of his people; and the sanctions of the 
law being temporal, he had no occasion, and as a ciyillegislator could not 
with propriety, threaten punishments in another world." See )Iichaelis, 
Laws of Moses, art. 272, vol. iv. p. 209, Eng. Trans.; and Syntagma Com- 
mentationum, p. 80, quoted by Gui7.ot. l\l. Guizot adds, the "ingenious 
conjecture of a philosophic theologian," which approximates to an opinion 
long entertained by the Editor. That writer believes, that in the state 
of civilization at the time of the legislator, this doctrine, become popular 
among the Jews, would necessarily have given birth to a multitude of 
idolatrous superstitions which he wished to prevent. E:ïs primary object 
was to establish a firm theocracy, to make his people the conservators of 
the doctrine of the Divine Unity, the basis upon which Christianity was 
hereafter to rest. He can,fully excluded every thing which could obscure 
or weaken that doctrine. Other nations had strangely abused their notions 
on the immortality of the soul; :\loses wished to prevent this abuse: hence 
he forbaùe the Jews from consulting necromancers, (those who evoke the 
spirits of the dead.) Deut. x'\'iii. 11. Those who reflect on the state of 
the Pagans and of the Jews, and on the facilitv with which idolatry crept 
in on every side, will not be astonighed that J:\lo::;es has not developed a 
doctrine of which the influence might be more pernicious than u8-cful to 
his people. Orat. Fest. de Vitæ Immort. Spe., &c., auct. Ph. Alb. Stapfer, 
p. 12, 13, 20. Berne, 1787. 
1\Ioses, as well from the intimations scatten.d in his writings, the passage 
relating to the translation of Enoch, (Gen. v. 24,) the prohibition of 
necromanc>" plichaelis belien's him to be the author of the Book of Job, 
though thIS opinion is in general rejected; other learned writers consider 
this Book to be coeval with and known to ::\lose5,) as from his long resi- 
dence in Egypt" and his acquaintance with Egyptian wisdom, could not be 
ignorant of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. But this doctrine, 
if popularly known among the Jews, must have been pmcly Egyptian, antI. 
as so, intimately connected with the whole religious system of that coun 
try. It was no doubt moulded up with the tenet of the trnusmig.ration of 
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tality of the soul is omitted in the law of l\foscs; it is darkly 
i.lsinuated by the prophets; and during the long period which 
elapsed between the Egyptian and the Babylonian servitudes, 
the hopes as well as fears of the Jews appear to have been 
confined within the nm'row compass of the present life. 58 Af. 
ter Cyrus had permitted the exiled nation to return into tho 
promised land, and after Ezra had restored the ancient records 
of their religion, two celebrated sects, the Sadducees and 
the Pharisees, insensibly arose at Jerusalem. 59 The former 
selected fr01n the more opulent and distinguished ranks of 
society, were strictly attached to the literal sense of the l\losaic 
law, and they piously rejected the in11110rtality of the soul, as 
an opinion that received no countenance from the divine book, 
which they revered as the only rule of their f:'lith. To the 
authority of Scripture the Pharisees added that of tradition, and 
they accepted, under the nan1e of traòitwns, several specula. 
tive tenets from the philosophy or religion of the eastern 
nations. The doctrines of fate or predestination, of angels 
and spirits, and of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
were in the number of these new articles of belief; and as 
tho Pharisees, by the austerity of their manners, had drawn 
ioto their party the body of the Jewish people, the imn10rtality 
of the soul became the prevailing sentirnent of the synagogue, 
under the reign of the Asmonæan princes and pontiffs. The 


68 See Le Clerc (Pl>olegomena ad lIist. Ecclesiast. sect. 1, c. 8.) 
His authority seems to carry the grcater weight, as he has written a 
learned and judicious commentary on the books of the Old Testa- 
Incnt. 
59 Joseph. Antiquitat. 1. xiii. c. 10. De BeH. Jud. ii. 8. According 
to the most natural interpretation of his words, the Sadducees admit.. 
ted only the Pentateuch; but it has plcased some modern critics to 
add the Prophets to thcir creed, and to suppose that they contented 
themselves with rejecting the traditions of the Pharisees. Dr. Jortill 
has aq
ued that point in his Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. 
ii. p. 103. 


the soul, perhaps with notions analogous to the emanation system of India, 
in which the human soul "as an efilux from, or indeed a part of, the Deity. 
The Mosaic religion dr-ew a wide and impassable interyal between the 
Creator and created human beings: in this it differed from the Egyptian 
and all the Eastern religions. As then the immortality of the'
oul was 
thus inseparably blended with those foreiRn religions which were altogether 
to be effaced from the minds of the people, and by no means necessary for 
the establishment of the theocracy, Moses maintained silence on this point, 
and a purer notion of it was left to be ùeveloI)ed at a morc favorable pcriod 
in the history of man. - M. 
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temper of the Jews was incapable of contenting itself with 
such a cold anù languid assent as might satisfy the 111ind of a 
Polytheist; and as soon as they admitted the idea of a future 
state, they embraced it with the zeal which has always formed 
the characteristic of the nation. Their zeal, however, added 
nothing to its evidence, or even probability: and it was still 
necessary that the doctrine of life and immortality, \vhich had 
been dictated by nnture, approved by reason, and received by 
superstition, should oLtain the sanction of divine truth frorn 
the authority and example of Christ. 
'Vhen the promise of eternal happiness was proposed to 
mankind on condition of adopting the faith, and of observing 
the precepts, of the gospel, it is no wonder that so advanta- 
geous an offer should have been accepted by great nnmbers of 
every religion, of every rank, and of every province in the 
Roman empire. The- ancient Christians were animated by a 
contempt for their present existence, and by a just confidence 
of inll11ortality, of which the doubtful and in1perfcct faith of 
modern ap:es cannot give us any adequate notion. In the 
primitive church, the influence of truth was very powerfully 
strengthened by an opinion, which, however it may deserve 
respect for its usefulness and antiquity, has not been found 
agreeable to experience. It was universally believed, that the 
end of the world, and the kingdom of heaven, were at hand.*" 
The near approach of this wonderful event had been predicted 
by the apostles; the tradition of it was preserved by their 
earliest disciples, and those who understood in their literal 
sense the discourses of Chl'ist himself, were obliged to expect 
the second and glorious con1ing of the Son of :l\1an in the 
clouds, before that generation was totally extinguished, which 
had beheld his humble condition upon earth, amI which might 
. still be witness of the calamities of the Jews under Vespasian 
or Hadrian. The revolution of seventeen centuries has 
instructed us not to press too closely the mysterious language 
of prophecy and revelation; but as long as, for wise purposes 7 
this error was permitted to subsist in the church, it was pro- 
ductive of the most salutary effects on the faith and practice 
of Christians, who lived in the awful expectation of that 
TIIOment, when the globe itself, and all the vm'ious rDce of 


, 
. This 'W::l
, in fact, an integral part of the Jewish notion of the Mp6. 
siah, from which the minds of the apostles themselves were but gradually 
detached. See Bertholdt, Christologia Judæol'um, concludi'ug chapters. 
-M. 
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tnankind, should tremble at the appearance of their divine 
J udge.6 o 
The ancient and popular doctrine of the :Millenninm was 
intimately connected with the second conling of Christ. As 
the works of the creation had been finished in six days, their 
duration in their present state, according to a tradition which 
was attributeù to the prophet Elijah, was fixed to six thousand 
ycars.6 1 By the same analogy it was inferred, that this long 
period of labor and contention, which was now almost elapsed,62 


60 This expectation was countenanced by the twenty-fourth chapter 
of St. l\Iatthew, and by the first epistle of St. Paul to the Thessalo- 
nians. Erasmus removes the difficulty by the help of allegory and 
metaphor; and the learned Grotiug ventures to in::;inuate, that, for 
wi<;e purpose
, the pious deception wa
 permittéd to take place." 
61 See Burnet's Sacred Theory, part iii. c. õ. This tradition may 
be traced as high as the author of the Epistle of Barnabas, who wrote 
in the fir:;t century, and who seem
 to have been half a Jew.t 
6
 The primitive church of Antioch computed almost 6000 years 
from the creation of the world to the birth of Christ. Africanus, 
I..actantius, and the Greek church, have reduced that number to 5500, 
und Eu
ebius hag contented himself with 5200 years. These calcu- 
lations were formed on the Septuagint, which was universally re- 


· Some modern theologians explain it without discovering either alle- 
gory Of deception. They say, that Jesus Christ, after having proclaimed 
the ruin of J erwmlem and of the Temple, speaks of his second coming, 
and the signs which were to precede it; but those who believed that the 
moment was near deceived themselves as to the sense of two words, an 
error which still subsists in our versions of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, xxiv. 29, 31. In verse 29, we read, "Immediately after the trib- 
ulation of tho
e days shall the sun be darkened," &c. The Grc('k word 
,ùOÉw) signifies all at once, suddenly, not immediately; so that it signifies 
only the sudden appearance of the signs which Jesus Christ announces, 
not the shortness of the intprval which was to separate them from the 
"days of tribulation," of which he W:1.S speaking. The verse 3'1 is thi:-;: 
"VerHy I s:!y unto you, This gen(>ration shall not pass till all these things 
shall he fuifilll'd." J PSU", speaking to his disciples, uses the:;e words, aim) 
rEVEll, which the translators have l"endered bi this generation, but which 
means the race, the filiation of my disciples; that is, he speaks of a cla.ss 
of men, not of a generation. The true sense then, according to these 
learned men, is, In truth I tell JOu that this race of men, of which you are 
the commencemC'ut, shall not pass away till this shall take place; that is 
to say, the succession of Christians shall not cease till his comin
. S('e 
Commentary of :M. Paulus on the New Test., edit. 1802, tom. iii. p. 443, 
44G. - G. 
Others, as RosenmuUer and Kuinoel, in loco, confine this passage to a 
highly figurative description of the ruins of the Jewish city and polity. 
- :\I. 
t In fact it is purely Jewish. See Mosheim, De Reb. Christ. ii. B 
Lightfoot's 'Yorks, 8vo. edit. vol. iii. p. 37. Bertholdt, christologia Judæ 
orum, ch. 38. - M. 
45* 
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would be succeeded by a joyful Sabbath of a thousand years; 
and that Christ, with the triumphant band of the saints and the 
elect who harl escap('d death, or who had been miraculously 
revived, would reign upon earth till the time appointed for the 
last and general resurrection. So pleasing was this hope to 
the mind of believers, that the New Jerusalem, the seat of 
this blissful kingdom, was quickly adorned with all the gayest 
colors of the imagination. A felicity consisting only of pure 
and spiritual pleasure would have appeared too refined for its 
inhabitants, who were still supposed to possess their human 
nature and senses. A garden of Eden, \JI,rith the an1usements 
of the pastoral life, was no longer suited to the advanced state 
of society which prevailed under the Roman empire. A city 
was therefore erected of gold and precious stones, and a 
supernatural plenty of corn and wine was bestowed on the 
adjacent territory; in the free enjoyment of whose sponta- 
neous productions, the happy and benevolent people ,vas 
never to be restrained by any jealous laws of exclusive prop- 
erty.6 3 The assurance of such a l\fil1ennium was carefully 
inculcated by a succession of fathers from Justin l\lar1yr,64 
and Irenæus, who conversed with the irnlnediate disciples of 
the apostles, down to Lactantius, who was preceptor to the 
son of Constantine.6 5 Though it might not be universally 


ceiycd during the six first centuries. The authority of the vulgate 
and of the Hebrew text has determined the moderns, l')rotestant
 d 
well as Catholics, to prefer a period of about 4000 years; though, in 
the study of profane antiquity, they often find themsel"es straitened 
by those narrow limit
.. 
"' 63 
lost of thesc pictures were borrowecl from a misreprc:ientation 
of Isaiah, Daniel, and the Apocalypse. One of the grossest imap:es 
may be found in Irena.'us, (1. Y. p. 455,) the disciplc of Papias, who 
had seen the apostle St. John. 
6-1 See the second dialogue of Justin with Triphon, and the seyenth 
hook of Lactantius. It is unnecessary to allege all thc intermediatc 
fathers, as the fact is not disputed. Yet the curious reader may 
consult Daillè de Usu Patrum, 1. ii. c. 4. 
6:; The testimony of Justin of his own faith and that of his ortho- 
dox brethren, in thc..doctrine of a 
Iillennium, is delivered in tho 


. :Most of the more learned modern English Protestants, Dr. Hales, Mr. 
Faber, Dr. Russel, as well as the Continental writers, adopt the larger 
chronology. There is little doubt that the narrower system was framed oy 
the Jews of Tiberias; it was clearly neither that of S1. Paul, nor of J ose- 
phus, nor of the Samaritan Text. It is gr('atly to be regretted that the 
chronology of the earlier Scriptures should eycr have been made a religious 
question. - M. 
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received, it appears to have been the reigning sentil'nent of 
the orthodox believers; and it seems so well adapted to the 
desires and apprehensions of mankind, that it must have con- 
tributed in a very considerable degree to the progress of the 
Christian faith. But when the edifice of the church was 
BlInost COl11pletcd, the temporary support was laid aside. The 
doctrine of Christ's reign upon earth was at first treated as a 
profound allegory, was considered by degrees as a doubtful 
and useless opinion, and was at length rejected as the absurd 
invention of heresy and fanaticisl'n. 66 A mysterious prophecy, 
which still forms a part of the sacred canon, but which was 
thought to favor the exploded sentiment, has very narrowly 
escaped the proscription of the church.6 7 


clearest and most solemn manner, (Dialog. cum Tryphonte Jud. p. 
177, 178, edit. Benedictin.) If in the beginning of this important 
passage there is any thing like an inconsistency, we may impute it, as 
we think proper, either to the author or to his transcribers. '* 
tì6 Dupin, Bibliothèque Ecclesiastique, tom. i. p.223, tom. ü. p.366 
and Mosheim, p. 720; though the latter of these learned divines i8 
not altogether candid on this occasion. 
67 In the council of Laodicea, (about the year 360,) the Apocalypse 
was tacitly excluded from the sael.ed canon, by the same churches of 
Asia to which it is addressed; and we may learn from the complaint 
of Sulpicius Sever us, that their sentence had been ratified by the 
greater number of Christians of his time. From what causes then is 
the Apocalypse at present so generaHy received by the Greek, the 
H.oman, and the Protestant churches? The following ones may be 
assign eel. 1. The Greeks were subdued by the authority of an im- 
postor, who, in the sixth century, assumed the character of Dionysius 
the Areopagite. 2. A just apprehension, that the grammarians might 
become more important than the theologians, engaged the council of 
Trent to fix the seal of their infallibility on all the books of Scripture 
contained in the Latin V ulgatc, in the number of which the Apoca- 
lypse was fortunately included. (Fr. Paolo, Istoria del COllcilio Tri- 
dentino, 1. ii.) 3. The advantage of turning those mysterious prophe- 
cies against the See of !tome, inspired the Protestants with uncom- 
mon veneration for so useful an ally. See the ingenious and elegant 
discourses of the present bishop of Litchfield on that unpromising 
subject. t 


· The Millennium is descl"ibed in what once stood as the XLIst Article 
of the English Church (see Collier, Eccles. Hist., for Articles of Edw. VI.) 
us" a fable of Jewish dotage." The whole of these gross and earthly im- 
ages may be traced in the works which treat on the Jewish traditions, in 
'Lightfoot, Schoetgen, and Eisenmenger; "Das entdeckte Judenthum," t. 
lÍ. SOg; and briefly in Bertholdt, 1. c. 38, 39. - 
I. 
t The exclusion of the Apocalypse is not improbably assigned to its 
obvious unfitness to be read in churches. It is to be feared that a history 
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Whilst the happiness and glory of a temporal reign were 
promised to the disciples of Christ, the most dreadful calami. 
ties were denounced against an un believing world. The edi. 
fication of the new Jerusalem was to advance by equal steps 
with the destruction of the mystic Babylon; and as long as 
the emperors who reigned befon
 Constantine persisted in the 
profession of idolatry, the epithet of Babylon was applied to 
the city and to the empire of Rome. A regular series was 
prepared of all the moral and physical evils which can amict a 
flouri
h}ng nation; intestine discord, and the invasion of the 
fiercest barbarians from the unknown regions of the North; 
pestilence and famine, comets and eclipses, earthquakes and 
inundations. 68 All these were only so many prep
utltory and 
alarming signs of the great catastrophe of Ron1e, when the 
country of the Scipios and Cæsars should be consumed by a 
flame from IIeavcn, and the city of the seven hills, with her 
palaces, her temples, and her triumphal arches, should bo 
buried in a vast lalie of fire and brilnstone. It nlight, however, 
aflòrd SOlne consolation to Roman vanity, that the period of 
their empire would be that of the world itself; which, as i'i 
had once perished by the elClDent of water, was destined to 
experience a second and a speedy destruction from the element 
of fire. In the opinion of a general conflagration, the faith of 
the Christian very happily coincided with the tradition of the 
East, the philosophy of the Stoics, and the analogy of Nature; 
and even the country, which, from religious motives, had been 
chosea for the origin and principal scene of the conflagration, 
was the best adapted for that purpose by natural and physical 
causes; by its deep caverns, beds of sulphnr, and numerous 
volcanoes, of which those of Ætna, of Vesuvius, and of 
Lipari, exhibit a very imperfect representation. The calmëst 
anc 11108t intrepid f:Ccptic could not refuse to acknowledge that 
the destruction of the present system of the world by fire, 


tiS IJactantius (Institut. DÏ1.in. vii. ItS, &c.) relates t11.e dismal tal6 
of futurity with grc-at spirit and eloquence." 


of the interpl''Ctation of the Apoc-a.}ypse would not giTe a very favorable 
view either of the wisdom or the charity of the succ-essi"e ages of Christi- 
anity. \Vetstein's interpretation, differently modified, is adopted by mos 
Continental sch01aIs. -1\1. 
· Lactantius had a. notion of a great Asiatic empire, which ",-as pre- 
'Yiously to rise on the ruins of the Roman: quod Roma.num nomen (horret 
animus dicere, sed dicam, quia futurum est) toUctur de t
l'IÙ7 et imyeriuro 
in Asiam It'\"ArtetUI. - M. 
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was in itself extrel11ely probable. The Christian, who founded 
his belief much less on the fallacious arguments of reason 
than on the authority of tradition and the interpretation 
of Scripture, expected it with terror and confidence as a 
certain and approaching event; and as his mind was perpet. 
ually filled with the solemn idea, he considered every disaster 
that happened to the empire as an infallible symptom of an 
expiring world. 69 
The condemnation of the wisest and 1110St virtuous of the 
Pagans, on account of their ignorance or disbelief of the 
divine truth, seems to offend the reason and the humanity of 
the present age. 70 But the prirnitive church, whose faith was 
of a much firmer consistence, delivered over, without hesitation, 
to eternal torture, the far greater part of the human species. 
A charitable hope might perhaps be indulged in favor of 
Socrates, or S0111e other sages of antiquity, who had consulted 
the light of reason before that of the gospel had a.risen. 71 But 
it was unanimously affifl11ed, that those who, since the birth 
or the death of Christ, had obstinately persisted in the worship 
of the ùæmons, neither deserved nor couhl expect a pardon 
frOl11 the irritated justice of the Deity. These rigid sentiments, 
which had been unknown to the ancient world, appear to have 
infused a spirit of bitterness into a 
ystem of love and har- 
mony. The ties of blood and friendship were frequently torn 
asunder by the difference of religious faith; and the Christians, 
who, in this world, found themselves oppressed by the power 


69 On this subject every l"eader of taste will be elltcl"tainecl with 
the third part of Burnet's 8acrecl Theory. He blends philosophy, 
Scripture, flnd tradition, into one magnificent system; in the descrip- 
tion of which. he displays a strength of fancy not inferior to that of 
:Milton himselt: 
70 And yet whatever may be the language of individual:;, it is still 
the public doctrine of all the Christian churches; nor can eyen our 
own refuse to admit the conclu::;ions which must he drawn fì'om the 
viüth an.d the xviiith of her Articles. The Janscnists, who have so 
diligently studied the works of the fathcff';, maintain this sentiment 
with distinguishCll zeal; and the learned 
I. de TiUemont never 
dismisses a virtuous emperor without pronouncing his damnation. 
Zuinglius is perhaps the only leader of a party who has ever adopted 
the milùcr sentiment, and he gave no less ófl'ence to the I.utherans 
than to the Catholics. See TIo:;suet, IIicitoire des Variations des 
.Eglises l)rotestantes, 1. ii. c. 19-2:2. 
71 Justin and Clemens of Alexandria allow that some of the phi- 
l
soph"ers were instructed IJ)' the Logos; confoundi.ng its ùouble sig;. 
luhea.tlOl1 of the human reason, aud of the Divine \V oId 
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of the Pagans, were sometimes seduced by resenfmel t and spir- 
itual pride to delight in the prospect of their future triumph. 
" You are fond of spectac1es," exclaims the stern Tertullian 
" expect the greatest of all spectacles, the last and eternal judg- 
ment of the universe. How shall I admire, how laugh, how 
rejoice, how exult, when I behold so many proud monarchs, so 
many fancied gods, gl.oaning in the lowest abyss of darkness; 
so lTIany magistratE's, who persecuted the name of the Lord, 
liquefying in fiercer fires than they ever kindled against the 
Christians; so many sage philosophers blushing in red-hot 
flames with their deluded scholars; so many celebrated poets 
trem bling before the tribunal, not of l\Iinos, but of Christ; 
so many tragedians, lTIOre tuneful in the expression of their 
own sufferings; so many dancers." :I< But the humanity of 
the reader will permit me to draw a veil over the rest of this 
infernal description, which the zealous African pursues in a 
long varip.ty of affected and unfeeling witticislTIS. 72 t 
Doubtless there were many mnong the prilnitive Christians 


72 Tertullian, de Spectaculis, c. 30. In order to ascertain the de- 
gree of authority which the zealous African had acquired, it may 
be suffidel1t to allege the testimony of Cyprian, the doctor and guide 
of all the western churches. (See Prudent. Hym. xiii. 100.) As often 
as he applied himself to his daily study of the writings of Tertullian, 
he was accustomed to say, " Da milti magistrurn, Give me my master." 
(llieron)'m. de Yiris Dlustribus, tom. i. p. 284:.) 


· This translation is not exact: the first sentence is imperfect. Tcrtul- 
lian says, llle dies nationibus insperatus, ille derisus, cum tanta sæcul 
vetustas ct tot ejus nati\itates uno igne haurientur. The text does not 
authorize the exaggerated expressions, so many magistrates, so many sa.ge- 
philosophers, so Illany poets, &c.; but simply magistrates, philosophers) 
poets. -- G. 
It is not clear that Gibbon's version or paraphrase is incorrect; Tertul. 
lian writes tot tantosque reges item præsides, &c. - M. 
t The object of Tertullian's vehemence in his Treatise, was to keep th
 
Christians away from the secular games celebrated by the Emperor Seve- 
rus: it has not prevented him from showin
 himself in other places full 
of benevolence and charity towards unbelievers: the spirit of the gospel 
has sometimes prevailed over the violence of human passions: Qui ergo 
putaveris nihil nos de salute Cæsaris curare (he says in his Apology) iu- 
spice Dei voces, literas nostras. Scitote eÁ illis præceptuU1 ('sse nobis ad 
redundationem, benignitates etiam pro inimicis Deilm orare, et pro perse- 
cutoribus bona precari. Sed etiam nominatim atque manifestè orate inquit 
(Christus) pro regibus et pro principibus et potestatibus ut omnia sint 
tranquilla vobis. Tert. Apol. c. 31. - G. 
It would be wiser for Christianity, retreating- upon its genuine records in 
the New Testament, to disclaim this fierce African, than to identify itself 
with his furious invectives by u,,:satisfactory apologies for their unchristiau 
Ídnaticism. - .,1. 
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of a temper l110re suitable to t.he meekness and charity of their 
profession. There were 111any who felt a sincere compassion 
for the danger of their friends and countrymen, and who 
exerted the most benevolent zeal to save thCln from the im- 
pending destruction. The careless Polytheist, assailed by new 
and unexpected terrors, against which neither his priests nor his 
philosophers could afford him any certain protection, was very 
frequently terrified and subdued by the nlcnace of eternal 
tortures. His fears might aS3ist the progress of his faith and 
reason; and if he could once persuade himseJf to suspect 
that the Christian religion might possibly be true, it became 
an easy task to convince him that it was the safest and most 
prudent party that he could possibly embrace. 
III. The supernatural gifts, which even in this life were 
ascribed to the Christians above the rest of mankind, must 
have conduced to their own comfort, and very frequcntly to 
the conviction of infidels. Besides the occasional prodigies, 
which might sometimes be effectcd by the immediate interpo- 
sition of the Dcity when he suspended the laws of Nature for 
the service of religion, the Christian church, from the tIme of 
the apostles and their first di:5ciples,73 has claimed an uninter- 
rupted succession of miraculous powers, the gift of tongues, 
of vision, and of prophecy, the power of expelling dæl'nons, 
of healing the sick, and of raising the dead. The knowledge 
of foreign languages \Vas frequently communicated to the 
contemporaries of [renæus, though Irenæus himself was left 
to struggle with the difficulties of a barbarous dialect, whilst 
he preached the gospel to the natives of Gau1. 74 The divine 


73 Notwithstanding the evasions of Dr. Middleton, it is impossible 
to overlook the clear traces of visions and inspiration, which may be 
found ill the apostolic fathers.. 
7-1 Irenæus adv. Hæres. Proem. p. 3. t Dr. J\Iiddleton (Free In- 
quiry, p. 96, &c.) observes, that as this pretension of all others was 
the most difficult to support by art, it was the soonest given up. The 
observation suits his hypothesis.
 


· Gibbon should have noticed the distinct and remarkable passage from 
Chrysostom, quoted by Middleton, (\V orks, yol. i. p. 10å,) in which he af- 
firms the long discontinuance of miraclcs as a notorious fact. - M. 
t This pa!'sage of Irenæus contains no allusion to the gift of tongues; 
it is merely an apology for a rude and unpolished Greek style, which could 
not be expected from one who passed his life in a remote and barbal'ous 
province, and was continually obliged to speak the Celtic language. - 1\1. 
:t Except in the life of Pachomius, an Egyptian monk of the fourth cen- 
tury, (see JOl'tin, Bee. !list. i. p. 368, edit. 180õ,) and the lattrr (not ear- 
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inspiration, whether it was conveyed in the form of n waking 
or of a sleeping vision, i
 described as a favor very liberally 
bestowed on all ranks of the faitl)ful, on wornen as on elders, 
on boys as wen as upon bighops. 'Vhen their devout minds 
were sufficiently prepared by a course of pmyer, of fasting, 
and of vigils, to receÍve the extraordinary inlPuls-e, they wen
 
transported out of tbcir senses, and dcliyercd in ecstasy what 
was inspired, being rnere organs of the Holy Spirit, just as a 
pipe or flute is of him who blolVs into it. í - j 'Ve nmy add, 
that the design of these visions was, for the lnost part, either 
to disclose the future history, or to guide the present adminis- 
tration, of the church. The expubion of the dælllons from 
the bodies of those unhappy persons whom they Imd bpen per- 
mitted to torment, was con
idercd as a signal though ordi- 
nary triumph of religion, and is repeatedLy alleged by the 
ancient apologists, as the rnost convincing evidence of the 
truth of Christianity. The awful ceremony was usually per. 
formed in a public nlanncr, and in the presence of a great 
number of spectators; the patient was relieved by the PO\VCI 
or skill of the e'Xo:rcist, and the vanquished dæmon was heard 
to confess that he was one of the fabled gods of antiquity, who 
had impiously usurped the adoration of Inank
nd.7(j Uut the . 
rnirnculous cure of diseaSBs of the most inveterate or even 
preternatural kind, can no longer occasion any surprise, when 
we recollect, that in the days of Itenæus, about the end of 
the second century, the resurrection of the dead was very far 
frOlTI bein; csteerned an uncommon event; that the miracle 
was frequently performed on necessary occasions, by great 
fasting and the joint supplication of the church of the place, 
und that the persons thus restored to their prayers had lived 


';'.; Athenagoras in Le-gatione. Justin :Martyr, Cohort. ad Gentcs. 
l'crtullian advcrs. )larcionit. 1. iv. Thcse ùc
criptions are not vcry 
unlike the prophetic fury, for which Cicero (de Divinat. ii. 61) ex- 
presses 80 little 1'm'cre-nce. 
76 Tertullian (Apolog. c. 23) throws out a bold defiance to the Pagan 
magistratcs. Of the primitive mini.cle:'!, the power of exorcising i
 
the only one which has bcC'n 
ssumed by Protestants.. 


lier) liyes of Xavier, there is no claim laid to the gift of ton
ucs since the 
time of Ircnæus ; and of this claim Xa"ier's own l
tters are profoundly 
silent. See Douglas's Criterion, p. 76, edit. 1807. - M. 
· But by Protestants neither of the most enlightenell ages nor must 
rea
oning minds. - :M. 
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afterwards among then1 many years. 77 At such a period, 
when faith could boast of so n1any wonderful victories over 
death, it seems difiicult to account for the sceptici
m of those 
philosophers, who still rejected and derided the doctrine of the 
resurrection. A noble Grecian had rested on this important 
ground the whole controversy, and pro111ised Theophilus, 
Bishop of .A_ntioch, that if he could be gratified with the 
sight of a single pfrson who had been actually raised fro111 
the dead, he would immediately embrace the Christian reli- 
gion. It is somewhat rClnarkable, that the prelate of the first 
eastern church, however anxious for the conversion of his 
friend, thought proper to decline this fair and reasonable 
ehallenge. 78 
The miracles of the prinllÌlve church, after obtaining the 
sanction of ages, have been lately attacked in a very free and 
ingenious inquiry,79 which, though it has met with the most 
favorable reception from the public, appears to have excited a 
general scandal among the divines of our own as well as of 
the other Protestant chu rches of Europe.s
) Our different 
sl
ntiments on this subject will be much less influenced by any 
particular arguments, than oy our habits of study and renec- 
t
on.; and, above all, by the degree of evidence which we 


77 Ircnæus adv. Hærcscs, 1. ii. 5G, 57; 1. v. c. G. :Mr. Doc1wcll (Dis- 
8m'tat. ad Irenæum, ii. 42) concludes, that the second ccntury was 
Btill more fertile in miracles than the first. if 
78 Theol'hilus ad Autolycum, 1. i. p. 345. Edit. Benedictin. Paris, 
1 ï !2. t 
79 Dr. J.li<ldleton sent out his Introduction in the year lï47, pub- 
lished his Free Inquiry in 1749, anel before his death, whi
h happened 
in 1750, he had prpparcel a vindication of it aóainst his numcrous 
ad yersaric5. 
80 Thc univc!.sity of Oxford confcrred degrcC's on his oppon('nt
. 
From the indignation of 
Ioshcim, (p. 221,) '\ve ma). di:;cover the 
sentiments of the Luthcran c1ivincs.t 


· It is difficult to answer Middleton's objection to this staten1<'nt of 
lrenæus: "It is very strangC', that from the dme of the apostles there is 
not a single instance of this miracle to be fouud in .the three first centu- 
ries; except a single case, slightly intimated in Eusebius, from the 'Yorks 
of P3pias; which he seems to rank among- the other fabulous stories de- 
livered by that weak man. l\Iidc1leton, \Varks, vol. i. p. .59. Dp. Douglas 
(Criterion, p. 3S9) would consider Irenæus to speak of what had" been 
performed formerly," not in his own time. - M. 
t A candid sceptic might discern some impropriety in the Bishop being 
called upon to perform a miracle 011 demand. -1\1. 
t Yet many Prute
tant divines will now withuut reluctance confinc 
miracles to the time of the apostles. or at lcast to the first ccntpr
T. - 
I 
'V. ".L. I. 4 G 
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have a..:customed ourselves to require for the proof of a mirac.. 
ulous event. The duty of an historian does not call upon 
him to interpose his private judgment if.: this nice and impor- 
tant controversy; but he ought not to dissemble the difficulty 
of adopting such a theory as may reconcile the interest of 
religion with that of reason, of making a proper application 
of that theory, and of defining with precision the limits of 
that happy period, exempt from error and fronl deceit, to 
which we might be disposed to extend the gift of supernatural 
power3. From the fi rst of the fathers to the last of the popes, 
a succession of bishops, of saints, of martyrs, and of mira- 
cles, is continued without interruption; anù the progress of 
superstition was so gradual, and almost imperceptible, that we 
1\110\V not in what particular link we should break the chain 
of tradition. Every age bears testimony to the wonderful 
events by which it was distinguished, and its testimony appears 
no less weighty and respectable than that of the preceding 
generation, till we are insensibly led on to accuse our own 
ilìconsistency, if in the eighth or in the twelfth century we 
deny to the venerable Bede, or to the holy Bernard, the same 
degree of confidence which, in the second century, we had so 
liberally granted to Justin or to Irenæus.8 1 If the truth of 
any of those nliracles is appreciated by their apparent use 
and propriety, every nge had unbelievers to convince, heretics 
to confute, and idolatrous nations to convert; and sufficient 
lootives might always be produced to justify the interposition 
of lIeaven. And yet, since every friend to revelation is per- 
suaded of the reality, and every reasonable man is convinced 
of the cessation, of ll1iraculous powers, it is evident that there 
nlust have been some period in which they were either sud- 
denly or gradually withdraw'u frOlTI the Christian church. 
\Vhatever æra is chosen for that purpose, the death of th6 
apostles, the conversion of the Roman empire, or the extinc- 
tion of the Arian heresy,82 the insensibility óf the Christians 
who lived at that time will equally afford a just matter of 


8. It may seem somewhat remarkable, that Bernard of Clairvaux, 
who records so many miracles of his friend St. Malachi, never takes 
any notice of his m,:n, which, in their turn, however, are carefully 
related by his companions and disciples. In the long series of eccle- 
siastical history, does there exist a single instance of a saint asserting 
that he himself pm'\sessed the gift of miracles? 
82 The cOllversion of Constantine is the æra which is most usually 
fix.ed by Protestants. The more rational divines arc unwilling to 
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surprise. They still supported their pretensions after they had 
lost theii' power. Credulity performed the office of faith; 
fanaticism was permitted to assun1e the language 
f inspira- 
tion, and the effects of accident or contrivance "v'ere ascribed. 
to supernatural causes, The recent experience of genuine 
miracles should have instructed the Christian world in the 
ways of Providence, and habituated their eye (if we l11ay use 
a very inadequate expression) to the style of the divine artist. 
Should the most skilful painter of modern Italy presmTIe to 
decorate his feeble imitations with the name of Raphael or 
of Correggio, the insolent fraud would be soon discovered, 
and indignantly rejected. 
'\Vhatever opinion may be entertained of the miracles of the 
primitive church since the time of the apostles, this unresisting 
softness of temper, so conspicuous among the belie"ers of the 
second and third centuries, proved of some accidental benefit 
to the cause of truth and religion. In modern times, a latent 
and even involuntary scepticism adheres to the most pious dis- 
positions. Their admission of supernatural truths is lTIuch less 
an active consent than a cold and passive acquiescence. Ac- 
customed long since to observe and to respect the variable 
order of Nature, our reason, or at least our imagination, is not 
sufficiently prepared to sustain the visible action of the Deity. 
But, in the first ages of Christianity, the situation of mankind 
was extremely different. The most curious, or the most cred- 
ulous, among the Pagans, were often persuaded to enter into a 
society which asserted an act.ual claim of miraculous powers. 
The prin1itive Christians perpetually trod 011 mystic ground, 
and their minds were exercised by the ha bits of believing the 


aùmit the miracles of the ivth, whilst the more credulous arc unwill- 
ing to reject those of the vth century.. 


<<- All this appears to proceed on the principle that any distinct line can 
be drawn in an unphilosophic age between wonders and miracles, or be- 
tween what piety, from their unexpected and extraordinary nature, the 
marvellous concurrence of s('('ondary causes to some remarkahle end, may 
consider providential interpositions, and miracles strictly so called, in which 
the laws of nature are suspended or violated. It is impossible to assign, 
en one side, limits to human credulity, on the other, to the influence of the 
imagination on the bodily frame; but some of the miracle" recorded in thp. 
Gospels are such palpable impossibilities, according to the known laws ami 
operations of nature, that if recordell on sufficient evidence, and the evi- 
dence we believe to be that of eye-witnesses, we cannot reject them, ,,,ith- 
out either asserting, with Hume, that no e\idence can prove a miracle, or 
that the Author of Nature has no power of suspending it
 ordinary laws. 
Eut which of the post-apostolic miracles will bear this test? -1\1. 
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most extraordinary events. They felt, or they fancied, that 
on every side they were incessantly assaulted by dæmons, 
comforted by visions, instructed by prophecy, and 
mrprisingly 
delivered from danger, sickness, and from death itself, by the 
. supplications of the church. The real or imaginary prodígies, 
of which they so frequently conceived themselves to he the 
o}
iects, the instruments, or the. spectators, very happily. dis- 
posed them to adopt with the same ease, but with far greater 
justice, the authentic wonders of the evangelic history; and 
thus miracles that exceedeù not the measure of their own 
experience, inspired them with the most lively assurance of 
mysteries which were acknowledged to surpass the limits of 
their understanding. It is this deep impression of supernatural 
truths, which has been so much celebrated under the name of 
faith; a state of mind described as the surest pledge of the 
divine favor and of future felicity, and recommended as the 
first, or perhaps the only merit of a Christian. According to 
the l110re rigid doctors, the moral virtues, which may be 
equally practised Ly infidels, are destitute of any value or 
efficacy in the work of onr justification. 
IV. But the primitive Christian demonstrated his faith by 
his virtues; and it was very justly supposed that the divine 
persuasion, which enlightened or subdued the understanding, 
must, at the same time, purify the heart, and direct the ac- 
tions, of the believer. The first apologists of Christianity 
who justify the innocence of their brethren, and the writers 
of a later period who celebrate the sanctity of their ances- 
tors, display, in the most lively colors, the reformation 
of manners which was introduced into the world by the 
preaching of the gospe1. As it is my intention to remark only 
such human causes as were permitted to second the influence 
of revelation, I shall slightly mention two motives which might 
naturally render the lives of the primitive Christians much 
purer and more austere than those of their Pagan contempo- 
raries, or their degenf'rate successors; repentance for their 
past sins, and the laudable desire of supporting the reputation 
of the society in which they were engaged. * 


· These, in the opinion of the editor, are the most uncandid paragraphs 
m Gibbon's History. He ought either, with manly courage
 to have denie<l 
the moral reformation introduced by Chri:s;tianity, or fairly to havp investi 
gated all its motives; not to have confined himself to an insidious and 
sarcastic description of the less pure and generous elements of the Chri:i- 
tiall character as it RI'pearcd eH\Jl at that eall.}' time. - M. 
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It IS a very ancient reproach, suggested by the ignorance 
or the malice of infidelity, that the Christians ally-red into 
their party the most atrocious criminals, who, as soon as they 
were touched by a sense of remorse, were easily persuaded . 
to wash away, in the water of baptism, the guilt of their past 
conduct, for which the temples of the gods refusQd to grant 
thern any expiation. Bllt this reproach, when it is cleared 
frùm misrepresentation, contributes as much to the honor as it 
did to the increase of the church.8 3 The friends of Christian- 
ity may acknowledge without a blush, that many of the most 
eminent saints had been before their baptis111 the most aban- 
doned sinners. Those persons, who in the world had followed, 
though in all imperfect mannel', the dictates of benevolence 
and propriety, derived snch a calm satisfaction from the opin- 
ion of their own rectitude, as rendered them much less sus-. 
ceptible of the sudden emotions of shame, of grief, and of 
terror, which have given birth to so 111uny wonderful conver- 
sions. After the example of their divine l\Iaster, the mission- 
aries of the gospel disdained not the society of men, anù 
especially of women, oppressed by the consciousness, and 
very often by the effects, of their vices. .A_s they emerged 
from sin and superstition to the glorious hope of inln1ortality, 
they res01ved to devote thClllsclves to a life, not on1y of virtue, 
but of penitence. The desire of perfection became the ruling 
passion of their soul; and it is well known, that while reason 
embraces a cold mediocrity, our passions hurry us, with rapid 
violence, over the space which lies between the most opposite 
extremes. 
lVhen the new converts had been enrolled in the nUlnber 
of the faithful, and were admitted to the sacrmnents of the 
church, they founù themselves restrained from relapsing into 
their past disorders by another consideration of a less spiritual, 
but of a very innocent and respectable nature. A_ny particular 
society that has departed from the great boùy of the nation, 
or the religion to which it be10nged, immediatdy become
 the 
ubject of uniyersal as _ well as invidiou
 observation. In pro- 
portion to the smallness of its numbers, the character of the 
society may be affected by the virtues and vices of the persons 
who compose it; and every member is engaged to watch with 


83 The imputations of Cel
us and Julian, '\vith the defence of the 
fathers, are very fairly stated by Spanhcim, Commentaire sur le9 
Ccsars de Julian, p. 468. 
AI) * 
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the most vigilant attention over his OWl1 behavior, and ovqr 
that of bis brethren, since, as he must expect to incur a part 
of the common disgrace, he may hope to enjoy a share of the 
common reputation. \Vhen the Christians of Bithynia were 
brought before the tribunal of the younger Pliny, they assured 
the proconsul, that, far from being engaged in any unlawful 
conspiracy, they were bound by a sole11111 obligation to abstain 
. from the comn1ission of those crimes which disturb the private 
or public peace of society, fr0111 theft, robbery, adultery, per- 
jury, and fraud.8 4 '*' Near a century afterwards, Tertullian, 
with an honest pride, could boast, that very few Christians had 
suffered by the hand of the executioner, except on account of 
their rcligion.8 5 Their serious and sequestered life, averse to 
the gay luxury of the age, inured them to chastity, temper- 
ance, economy, and all the sober and domestic virtues. As 
the greater number were of some trade or profession, it was 
incumbent on them, by the strictest integrity and the fairest 
dealing, to remove the suspicions which the profane are too 
apt to conceive against the appearances of sanctity. The 
contempt of the world exercised them in the habits of humility, 
111eekness, and patience. The more they were persecuted, 
the more closely they adhered to each other. Their n1utual 
charity and unsuspecting confidence has been remarked by 
infidels, and was too often abused by perfidious friends.8 6 
It is a very honorable circumstance for the morals of the 
primitive Christians, that eVen their faults, or rather errors, 
were deri\Tcd from an excess of virtue. The bishops and 
doctors of the church, whose evidence attests, and whose 
authority might influence, the professions, the principles, and 
even the practice of their contemporaries, had studied thtr 


8-1 Plin. Epi:st. x. 97.'" 
8
 TCl"tullian, Apolog. c. 41. lIe adùs, however, with some degret 
of hp
itation, '.Aut si aliud, jam non Christianus."t 
86 The philosophcr Pcrcgrinus (of ,vhose life and death Lucian has 
left us so entertaining an account) imposed, for a long time, on the 
cl'edulous simplicity of the Christians of Asia. 


. .And this blamelessness was fully admitted by the candid and enlight 
ened Roman. -1\1. 
t Tcrtullian says positively no Christian, nemo illic Christianus; for the 
rest, the limitation which he himself subjoins, and which Gibbon quotes in 
the foregoing note, diminishes the force of this assertion, and appears to 
prove that at least he knew none such. - G. 
Is not the sense of Tertullian rather, if guilty of any other offence, he 
has thereby ceased to be a Christiar. 
 -1\1 
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Scri ptures with less skill than devotion; and tney often 
received, in the most literal sense, those rigid precepts of 
Christ and the apostles, to which the prudence of succeeding 
commentators has applied a looser and more figurative nlode 
of interpretation. Ambitious to exalt the perfection of the 
gospel above the wisdom of philosophy, the zealous fathers 
haye carried the duties of self-mortification, of purity, and of 
patiC'nce, to a height which it is scarcely possihle to attain, and 
much less to preserve, in our present state of weakness and 
corruption. A doctrine so extraordinary and so sublime must 
inevitably commanrl the veneration of the people; but it was 
ill calculated to obtain the sutfrage of those worldly philoso- 
phers, who, in the conduct of this transitory life, consult only 
the feelings of nature and the interest of society.8 7 
There are two very natural propensities which we may 
distinguish in the most virtuous and liberal dispositions, the 
love of pleasure and the love of action. If the former is 
refined by art and learning, improved by the charms of social 
intercourse, and corrected by a just regard to economy, to 
health, and to reputation, it is productive of the greatest part 
of the happiness of private life. The love of action is a 
principle of a much stronger and more doubtful nature. It 
often leads to anger, to ambition, and to revenge; but when it 
is guided by the sense of propriety and benevolence, it becomes 
the parent of every virtue, and if those virtues are accompanied 
with equal abilities, a family, a s
ate, or an empire, may be 
indebted for their safety and prosperity to the undaunted 
courage of a single man. To the love of pleasure we nlay 
therefore ascribe most of the agreeable, to the love of action 
we may attribute most of the u
efLlI and respectable, qualifica- 
tions. The character in which both the one and the other 
should be united and harmonized, would seem to constitute 
the most perfect idea of human nature. The insensible and 
inactive disposition, which should be sHpposerl alike destitute 
of both, would be rejected, by the common consent of man- 
kind, as utterly incapable of procuring any happiness to the 
individual, or any public benefit to the world. But it was not 
in this world, that the primitive Christians were desirous of 
making themselves either agreeable or useful.* 


87 See a very judicious treatise of Barbeyrac sur la 
Iorale des 
Pères. 


. Et que me fait cctte homélie iemi-stoicicnne, scmi-épicurienne? A 
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The acquisition of knowledge, the exercise of our reason or 
fancy, and the cheerful flow of unguarded conversation, may 
employ the leisure of a liberal n1Ïnd. Such amusement
 
however, were rejected with abhorrence, or adùlitted with the 
utmost caution, by the severity of the fathers, who despised all 
knowledge that was not useful to sah-ation, and who consid- 
ered all levity of discourse as a criminal abuse of the gift of 
speech. In our present state of e
istcnce the body is so 
inseparably connected with the soul, that it seems to be our 
interest tl) taste, with innocence ançl moderation, the enjoy- 
rnents of which that faithful companion is susceptible. Very 
different was the reasoning of our devout predecessors; 
vainly aspiring to imitate the perfection of angels, they dis- 
dained, or they affected to disdain, every earthly and coporeal 
delight.8 8 Some of our senses indeed are necessary for our 
preservation, others for OUI' subsistence, and others again for 
our informati0n; and thus far it was impossible to reject the 
use of thCln. The first sensation of pleasure was marked as 
the first moment of their abuse. The unfeeling candidate for 
heaven was instructed, not only to resist the grosser allure- 
l11cnts of the taste or sindl, Lut even to shut his cars against 
the profane harmony of sounds, and to view \vith indifference 
the ll108t finished productions of human art. Gay apparel, 
magnificent houses, and elegant furniture, were supposed to 
unite the double guilt of pride and of sensuality; a simple and 
mortified appearance was more suitable to the Christian who 
was certain of his sins and doubtful of his salvation. In their 
censures of luxury, the fathers are extremely minute and cir- 
cumstantial ; 89 and among the various articles which excite 


88 Lactant. Institut. Divin. 1. vi. c. 20, 21, 22. 
89 Consult a work of Clemens of Alexandria, entitled The Pæda- 
gogue, which contains the rudiments of ethics, as they were taught 
in the most celebrated of the Christian schools. 


t'on jamais t:e
anlé l'amour du plaisir comme l'un dC's principes de la per- 
fection morale? Et de quel droit faites ,ous de l'amour de l'action, et de 
l'amour du plaisir, les seuls t-}i'mens de l'être humaill? Est ce que YOUS 
faites abstraction de la vérité en elle-même, dc la conscience et du senti- 
ment du devoir? Est ce que vous ne sentez point, par exemple, que Ie 
sacrifice du 'llloi à la justice et à 1a 'verité, est aussi dans Ie cæur de 
l'homme: que tout n'est pas pour lui action ou plaisir, et que .1ans Ie 
Dien ce n'est par Ie mouvement, mais la vérité, qu'il cherche? Et puis *' .. 
'l'hucydide et Tacite, ces maîtres de l'histoirc, ont ils jamais introduits 
dans leur rhits un fragment de dissertation sur Ie plaisir et sur I'action. 
Villcmain. COUfS de Lit. F'ranç. part ii. Leçon v. -M. . 
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their pious indignation, we may enumerate false hair, garments 
of any color except white, instruments of music, vases of. gold 
or silver, downy pillows, (as Jacob reposed his head on a stone,) 
white bread, foreign wines, public salutations, the use of warm 
baths, and the practice of shaving the beard, which, according 
to the expression of Tel'tullian, is a lie against our own facps, 
and an impious attempt to ilnprove the works of the Creator. 9fJ 
\Vhen Christianity \vas introduced among the rich and the 
polite, the observation of these singular laws was left, as it 
would b at present, to the few who were ambitious of superior 
sanctity. But it is always easy, as we1l as agrepable, for the 
inferior ranks of mankind to claim a merit from the conter.lpt 
of that pomp and pleasure which fortune has placed beyond 
their reach. The virtue of the primitive Christians, like that 
of the first nomans, was very frequently guarded by poverty 
and ignorance. 
The chaste severity of the fathers, in whatever related to 
the commerce of the two sexes, flowed from the sarne prin- 
ciple; their abhorrence of every enjoyment which 111ight 
gratify the sensual, and degrade the spiritual nature of man. 
It was their favorite opinion, that if 
\.dam had preserved his 
obedience to the Creator, he would have lived forever in a state 
of virgin purity, and that some harmless mode of vegetation 
might have peopled paradise with a race of innocent and 
immortal.beings. 91 The use of marriage was permitted only 
to his fallen posterity, as a necessary expedient to continue 
the human species, and as a restraint, however imperfect, on 
the natural licentiousness of desire. The hpsitation of the 
orthodox casuists on this interesting subject, betrays the per- 
plexity of men, unwilling to approve an institution \vhich they 
were compelled to tolerate. 92 The enumeration of the very 
whimsical laws, which they most circumstantially imposed on 
the marriage-bed, would force a slnilc from the young and a 


91) Tertullian, de Spectarulis, c. 23. Clemens Alexandrin. Pæda- 
gogo 1. iii. r. 8. 
91 13causobre, JIist. Critique elu 
Ianicheisme, 1. vii. c. 3. Justin, 
Grcgory of N yssa, A.u
ustin, &c., strongly incline to this opinion." 
92 Some of the Gnostic heretics were more consistent; thc)" reject- 
ed the u::;c of marriage. 


.. But these were Gnostic or l\Ianichean opinions. Beausobre distinctly 
ascribes Augustine's bias to his recent escape from 1\Iancheism; and adds, 
tt-at be afterwards eha.ngerl his view
. - 
J. 
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blush from the fair. It "as their unanimous sentiment, that .I 
first marriage was adequate to all the purposes of nature arlJ 
of societv. The sensual connection "as refined into a resem- 
blance o"f the mysõ.ic union of Christ with his church, and was 
pronounced to be indissoluble either by di\ orce or bv death. 
The practice of second nuptials was b;anded with th
 name 
of a legal adultery; and the persons \vho \\ ere guilty of so 
scandalous an offence against Christian purity \\ ere soon 
excluded from the honors, and even frOin the alms, of the 
church. 93 Since desire was imputed as a crime, and marria 6 e 
was tolerated as a defect, it \\ as consÎ5.ent \\ ith the same prin- 
ciples to consider a s.ate of celibacy as the nearest approach 
to the divine perfection. It was \\ ith the utmost difficulty that 
ancient Rome could support the institution of six vestals; 94 
but the primitive church "as filled \\ ith a great number úf 
persons of either sex, \\ ho had devoted them
elves to the pI J. 
fession of perpetual chastity.95 A few of these, among \\ he n 
"e may reckon the learned OriJen, judged it the most pr..l- 
dent to disarm the tempter. 96 Some \\ ere insensible and sow 
 
\\ ere in\ incible against the assaults of the flesh. DisdainÍD
 
an ignominious flight, the yirgins of the \\ arm climate of _Urica 
encountered the enemy in the closesL en
gement; they per- 
mitted prie;::.LS and deacons to share their bed, and gloried 
amidst the flame:J in their unsullied purity. But insulted 

ature sometimes \ indicated her rights, and this new species 
of martyrdom sen ed only to introduce a new scandal into the 
church. 97 ...-\.mong the Christian ascetics, ho\\e\er, (a name 



 See a ch
in of tradition. from 1 ustin 1Iart}T to Jerome, b the 
)Ior
e des Père5, c. iv.6-26. 
9-& See a verY curious Di.:;:gcrtanon on the Yestal
, in the )lemoires 
de rAcademie- des Inscription.:;:, tom. iv. p. 161-
:!7. X otwi"hs
and- 
in; the honors and rewards which were bcstowed on those rn
, it 
wns difficult to proeure a sufficient number; nor could the dread of 
the most horrible death alwav5 restrain the:r incontÏ-'1cnce. 
53 Cupidita
em procreandi åut unam cimwaut nullam. )Iinutius 
Fælix. c. 31. Ju..tin. _-\.pol()
. )Iajor. Athena30ras in Legat. c. _5. 
'rcrtullian de Cultu Fæmin. 1. Ü. 
96 Ellitebiu.<::, L ,-i. 8. Before the f
E:' of OI'Í!!en had excited envy 
and persccutio
 thÎ.g extraordinary act:on was rather admired th
 
ceæured. A3 it was hi3 general Fra.ctice to allegorize Scripture, it 
seems unfortunate that in this in.:,tance only, he 6hould have adopa.cd 
the literal sense. 
In Cyprian. Epi.:.t. 4, and Dodwell, Disserta
 Cyprianic. ill. SaID
- 
thing like thi3 ra.qà a e:::npt "as Ion!! after'.\ ards imputed t.<J 1Jle 
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which they soon acquired from their painful exercise,) many, 
as they were less presumptuous, were probably more success- 
ful. The loss of sensual pleasure was supplied and compen- 
sated by spiritual pride. Even the Inultitude of Pagans were 
inclined to estimate the mej.it of the sacrifice by its apparent 
difficulty; and it was in the praise of theso chaste spouses of 
Christ that the fathers have poured forth the troubled stream 
of their eloquence. 98 8uch are the early traces of monastic 
principles and institutions, which, in a subsequent age, have 
counterbalanced all the temporal advantages of Christianity.99 
The Christians were not less averse to the business than to 
the pleasures of this world. The defence of our persons and 
plopefty they knew not how to reconcile with the patient doc- 
trine which enjoined an unlimited forgiveness of past injuries, 
and commanded them to invite the repetition of fresh insults. 
Their simplicity was offended by the use of oaths, by the 
pOlllp of 111agistracy, and by the active contention of public 
life; nor could their humane ignorance be convinced that it 
\Vas lawful on any occasion to shed the blood of our fellow- 
creatures, either by the sword of justice, or by that of war; 
even though their criminal or hostile attempts should threaten 
the peace and safety of the whole community.I oo It was 
acknowledged, that, under a less pel'fect law, the powers of 
the Jewish constitution had been exercised, with the approba- 
tion of Heaven, by inspired prophets and by anointed kings. 
The Christians felt and confessed that such in:;titutions migh1 
be necessary for the present system of the world, and they 
cheerfully subn1Ítted to the authority of their Pagan governors. 
But while they inculcated the maxims of passive obedience, 
they refused to take any active part in the civil administration 


founder of the order of Fontevrault. BavIe has amused himself 
and his readers on that very delicate subj ect: 
98 Dupin (Bibilothèque Ecclesiastique, tom. i. p. 19.3) gives a par- 
ticular account of the dialogue of the ten virgins, as it was composed 
by 
lethodius, Bishop of Tyre. The praises of virginity are exces- 
si ve. 
99 The Ascetics (ås early as the second century) made a public pro- 
fession of mortifying their bodies, and of ab.:;tainillg frOln the use of 
flesh and wine. )losheim, p. 310. . 
100 See the )lorale des Pères. The same patient principles nave 
been revived since the Reformation by the Socinians, the modern 
Anabaptists, and the Quakers. Barclay, the Apologist of the Qua- 
kers, has protected hiB br
thren by the authority of the luoimitive 
r";hristians; p. 542-õ4D. 
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or the: military defence of the empire. Some indulgence 
111ight, perhaps, be allowed to those persons who, before their 
conversion, were already engaged in such violent and san- 
guinary occupations; 101 but it was impossible that the Chris- 
tians, without renouncing a more sacred duty, could assume 
t\lC character of solJiers, of magistrates, or of princes.l 02 
This indolent, or even criminal disrf'gard to [he public welfare., 
cxpl\sed them to the contempt and reproaches of the Pagans, 
who very frequently asked, what must be the fat.e of the em- 
pire, attacked on every side by the barbarians, if all Dlankind 


101 Tertullian, Apolog. c. 21. De Idolo1atril, c. 17, 18. Origen 
contra Celsum, 1. v. p. 253, 1. vii. p. 348, 1. viii. p. 423-428. 
lU2 Tertullian (de Coronl 
Iilitis, c. 11) suggested to them the 
expedient of deserting; a counsel, which, if it hall been generally 
known, was not very proper to conciliate the favor of the emperors 
towards the Christian sect. * 


.' There is nothing which ought to astonish -qs in the refusal of the 
primitive Christians to take part in public affairs; it was the natural con- 
sequence of the contrariety of their principles to the customs, laws) and 
actiye life of the Pagan world. AB Christians, they could not enter into 
the senate, which, according to Gibbon himself, always assembled in a 
temple or consecrated place, and where each senator, before he took his 
seat, made a libr.a.tion of a few drops of wine) and burnt incense on tho 
altar; as Christians, they could not assist at festival5 and banquets, whicll 

lways terminated with libations, &c.; finally, as " the innumerable deities 
and rites of polytheism were closely interwoven with every circumstance 
of public and private life," the Christians could not participate in them 
without incurring, according to their principles, the guilt of impiety. It 
was thcn much less by an effect of their doctrine, than by the consequence 
of their situation, that they stood aloof from public business. \Vhenever 

his situation offered no impediment, they showed as much activity as tho 
Pagans. Proinde, says Justin )Iartyr, (
\pol. c. lï,) nos solum Deum 
adoramus, et vobis in rebus aliis læti inservimu8. - G. 
This latter passage, M. Guizot quotes in Latin; if he had com;ultE'd the 
original, he would havE' found it to be altogether irrelcvant: it merely 
relates to the payment of bxes. - M. 
Tertullian does not suggest to the soldiers the expedient qf deserting; he 
says, that they ought to be constantly on their guard to do nothing during 
their service contrary to the law of God, and to resohe to 
mffer martyrdom 
rather than submit to a base compliance, or openly to renounce the sen-ice. 
(De Cor. Mil. ii. p. 127.) lIe does not positively decide that the military 
lService is not permitted to Christians; he ends, indeed, by saying, Puta 
denique Ii cere militiam usque ad causam coronæ. - G. 
M. Guizot is, I think, again unfortunate in his defence of Tertullian. 
That father savs, that man)" Christian snldiers had deserted, aut dc.;;eren- 
dum statim sit, ut a llluitis' actum. The latter sentence, Pub., &c.) &c., 
is a conce",;ion for the sake of argument: what follows is more to the 
purpose. -1\1. 
:Many other pa
sages of TertulEan prove that the army was full of Chris- 
tians, H esterni snmu
 et vestra omnia implevimus, urbes, insulas, castella, 
m11llicipia, c"'1d1
abul:\. CU.8tra ipsa. (Apol. c. 
7) Navigamus et nos 
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should adopt the pusillanimous sentiments of the new sect. 103 
To this iosulting question the Christian apologists returned 
obscure and ambiguous answers, as they were unwilling to 
revpal the secret cause of their security; the expectation that, 
bf'forc the conversion of mankind was accomplished, war, 
governrncnt, the Roman empire, and the world itself, would 
be no morc. It may be observed, that, in this instance like- 
,vise, the situation of the first Christians coincided very hap. 
pily with their religious scruples, and that their aversion to an 
active life contributed rather to excuse them frmn the service, 
than to exclude them frOlTI the honors, of the state a.ud army. 
V. But the human character, however it may be exalted or 
fieprcssed by a tcmporary enthusiasm, will return by degrees 
to its propf'l" and natural level, and will resume those passions 
that seem the most adapted to its present condition. The 
primitive Christians were dead to the business and pleasures 
of the world; but theil. love of action, which could never be 
entirely extinguished, soon revived, and found a new occupa. 
tion in the gOyernlnent of the church. A separate society, 
which attacked the established religion of the empire, \\ as 
obliged to adopt some forrn of internal policy, and to appoint a 
sufficient number of ministers, intrusted not only with tho 
spiritual functions, but even with the temporal direction of tho 
Christian cornmonwealth. The safety of that society, its 
honor, its aggrandizement, were productive, ev('n in the most 
fious minds, of a spirit of patriotism, such as the first of the 
.!lomans had felt for the republic, and sometimes of a similar 
indifference, in the use of whatever means might proùaLly 
conduce to so desirable an end. The ambition of raising 
themselves or their friends to the honors and offices of the 
church, was disguised by the laudable intention of devoting 
to the public benefit the power and consideration, which, for 


103 As well as 'we can judge from the mutilated representation or 
OIigen, (1. viii. p. 423,) his aclversalT, Cclsus, had ul'gcd his objec- 
tion with great force and candor. 


vobisrum et mililamllS. (c. 42.) Origen, in truth, appears to have main- 
tained a more rigid opÏ11Ïon, (Cout. Cels. l. viii. ;) but he has often renounced 
this exaf'gerate<l severity, perhaps necessary to produce great results, and 
he speaks of the profession of arms as an honorable one. (1. iv. c. 218.) 
-G. 
On these points Christian opinion, it should seem, was much divided. 
Tertullian, when he wrote the De Cor. Mil., was evidently inclining to 
(nore ascetic opinions, and Origen was of the same class. See Neander, 
'"01. i. part ii. p. 305) edit. 1828. -:M:. 
VOL. I. 47 
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that purpose only, it became their duty to solicit. In the ex- 
ercise of their functions, they were frequent1y caJIed upon to 
detect the errors of heresy or the arts of faction, to oppose 
the designs of perfidious brethren, to stigmati7e their charac- 
ters with deserved infamy, and to expel them from the bosom 
of a society whose peace and happiness they had attempted 
to disturb. The ecclesiastical governors of the Christians 
were taught to unite the wisdom of the serpent with the inno- 
cence of tbe dove; but as the former was refined, so the lat- 
ter was il)sensibly corrupted, by the habits of government. In 
the church as well as in the world, the persons who were 
placed in any public station rendered themselves considerable 
by their eloquence and firmness, by their knowledge of man- 
kind, and by their dexterity in business; and while they con- 
cealed frDln others, and perhaps frorn thelil1se1ves, the secret 
motives of their conduct, they too frequently relapsed into all 
the turbulent passions of active life, which were tinctured with 
an additional degree of bitterness and obstinacy from the 
infusion of spiritual zeal. 
"fhe government of the church has often been the subject, 
a
 well as the prize, of religious contention. The hostile dis- 
putants of Rome, of Paris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, have 
alike struggled to reduce the primitive and apostolic model 101 
to the respective standards of their own policy. The few who 
have pursued this inquiry with Hwre candor and impartiality, 
are of opinion,lÙ5 that the apostles declined the office of legis- 
]ation, and rather chose to endul"e some partial scandals and 
divisions, than to exclude the Christians of a future age fronl 
the liberty of varying their forms of ecclesiastical government 
according to the changes of times and circumstances. The 
scheme of policy, which, under their approbation, was adopted 
for the use of the first cent.ury, may be discovered from the 
practice of Jerusalem, of Ephesus, or of Corinth. The soci- 
eties which were instituted in the cities of the Roman empire, 
were united only by the ties of faith and charity. Independ- 
ence and equality formed tbe basis of their internal consti- 


106 The aristocratical party in France, as well as in England, has 
8trenuously maintained the divine origin of bishops. But the Cal- 
vinistical prcBb),ters were impatient of a superior; and the. Roman 
Pontiff refused to acknowledge an equal. See Fra Paolo. 
lOá In the history of the Christian hierarchy, I have, for the mos
 
part, followed the learned and candid 1Iosheim. 
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tution. The want of discipline and human tcar9')1l1g 0 was 
supplied by the occasional assistance of the prùphels,I06 who 
were called to that function without distinction of age, of sex,*' 
or of natural abilities, and who, as often as they felt the 
divine impulse, poured forth the effusions of the Spirit in the 
assembly of the faithful. But these extraordinary gifts were 
frequently abused or misapplied by the prophetic teachers. 
They displayed then1 at an improper season, presumptuously 
òisturbed the service of the assembly, and, by their pride or 
rnistaken zf'al, they introduced, particularly into the apostolic 
church of Corinth, a long and melancholy train of disorders. 107 
As the institution of prophets became useless, and even per- 
nicious, their powers were withdrawn, and their office abol- 
ished. The public functions of religion were solely intrusted 
to the established ministers of the church, the bishops and the 
presbyters; two appellations which, in their first origin, appear 


106 For the prophets of the primitive church, see :\Ioshcim, Disser- 
tationes ad lIist. Eccles. pcrtinentes, tom. ii. p. 132-208. 
107 See the epistles of St. Paul, and of Clemens, to the Corinth- 
ians. t 


· St. Paul distinctly reprove's the intrusion of females into the prophetic 
office. 1 Cor. xÌ\". 34, 3.5. 1 Tim. ii. 11. -1\1. 
t The first ministers established in the church were the deacons, 
appointed at Jerusalem, seven in number; they were charged with the 
distribution of the alms: even females had a share in this employment. 
After the deacons came the elders or priests, (rr(J(qßúu(JIJ(,) charged with the 
maintenance of order and rlecOrUl:l in the community, and to act c"ery 
where in its name. The bishops were afterwards charged to watch over 
the faith and the instruction of the disciples: the apostles themselves 
appointed several bishops. Tertullian, (adv. Marium, c. v.,) Clement of 
Alexandria, and many fathers of the second and third century, do not 
permit us to doubt this fact. The equality of rank between these different 
functionaries did not prevent their functions bein
, even in their origin, dis- 
tinct; they became subsequently still more so. See Plank, Geschichte der 
Christ. Kirch. Yerfassungo, vol. i. p. 2-1. - G. 
On this extremely obscure subject, which has been so much perplexed 
by passion and interest, it is impossible to justify any opinion without en- 
tering into long and controversial details. It must be admitted, in oppo- 
sition to Plank, that in the New Testament, the words r.()((]'ßVTÉPOÇ and 
trtuu:órro(' are sometimes indiscriminately used. (Acts xx. v. 17, compo with 
28 Tit. i. 5 and 7. Philip. i. 1.) But it is as clear, that as soon as we can 
discern the form of church government, at the period closely bordering 
upon, if not within, the apostolic age, it appears with a bishop at the head 
of each community, holding some superiority oyer the presbyters. \Vhether 
he was, as Gibbon from Mosheim supposes, merely an elective head of the 
College of Presbyters, (for this we have, in fact, no valid authority,) or 
whether his distinct functions were establishe{l on apostolic authority, is 
still contested. The universal submission to this episcopac:r, in every part 
of the Cluisti
n world, appears to me stromllv to favor the latter view.- 
I 
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to have distinguished the Eamo office and the same order of 
persons. The name of Presbyter was expressive of their age
 
or rather of their gravity and wisdom. The title of Bishop 
denoted their inspection over the faith and manners of the 
Christians who were cOlTIlniUed to their pastoral care. In pro- 
portion to the respective numbers of the faithful, a larger or 
smaller number of these episcopal presbyters guided each 
infant congregation with equal authority and with united 
counse1s.l 08 
But the most perfect equality of freedOlTI requires the direct- 
ing hand of a superior magistrate: and the order of public 
deliberations soon introduces the office of a president, invested 
at least with the authority of collecting the sentiments, and of 
executing the resolutions, of the assembly. A regtird for the 
public tranquillity, \vhich would so frequently ha\"e been in- 
terrupted by annual or by occasional elections, induced the 
primiti\Tc Christians to constitute an honorable and perpetual 
magistracy, and to choose one of the wisest and most holy 
mnong their presbyters to execute, during his life, the duties 
of their ecclesiastical governor. It was under these circum. 
stances that the lofty title of Bishop began to raise itsf'lf 
above the humble appellation of Presbyter; and while the 
latter remained the most natural distinction for the member!? 
of every Christian senate, the former was appropriated to the 
dignity of its new president. 100 'fhe advantages of this epis. 
copal form of government, which appears to have been intro- 
duced before the end of the first century,110 were so obvious 
and so important for the í'uture greatness, as well as the pres. 
ent peace, of Christianity, that it was adopted without delay 
by all the societies which were already scatw-red over the 


.. 


108 Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. 1. vii. 
109 See Jerome ad Titum, c. i. and Epistol. 85, (in the llenedictina 
etlition, 101,) and tl1C elaborate apology of B]onùel, pro scntentiii 
IIieronymi. The ancient state, a
 it is described by Jerol1lc, of tl10 
bishop and presbyters of Alexandria, receives a remarkable contir- 
mation fl'om the patriarch Eutychius, (Annal. tom. i. p. 330, Yers. 
Pocock;) whose tebtimony I know not how to reject, in spite of aU 
the objections of the learned Pearson in his Vindiciæ Ignatianæ, par: 

. c. 11. 
lIO See the introduction to the' Apocalypse. Bishops, under the 
name of angels, were already instituted in the seven cities of Asia. 
And yet the epistle of Clemens (which is probably of as uncicnt 
a date) does not lead us to discover any traccs of eriscop:\cy dt1wI 
at Corinth or Rome. 
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empire, had acquired in a very early period the sanction of 
antiquity,111 and is still revered by the most powerful churches, 
both of the East and of the \Vest, as a primitive and even as 
a di vine establishment.l 12 It is needless to observe, that the 
pious and humble presbyters, who were first dignified with 
the episcopal title, could not possess, and would probably have 
rejected, the power and pomp which now encircles the tiara 
of the Roman pontiff, or the mitre of a German prelate. 
But we may define, in a few words, the narrow limits of their 
original jurisdiction, which ,vas chiefly of a spiritual, though 
in some instances of a temporal nature. 113 It consisted in 
the administration of the sacraments and discipline of the 
church, thç superintendency of religious ceremonies, which 
imperceptibly increased in number and variety, the consecra- 
tion of ecclesiastical ministers, to whom the bishop assigned 
tbe1r respective functions, the management of the public fund, 
and the determination of all such differences as the faithful 
were unwilling to expose before the tribunal of an idolatrous 
judge. These powers, during a short period, were exercised 
according to the advice of the presbyteral college, and with 
the consent and approbation of the assembly of Christians. 
The primitive bishops were considered only as the first of 
their equals, and the honorable servants of a free people. 
lrhenever the episcopal chair became vacant by death, a new 
president was chosen among the presbyters by the suffrage of 
the whole congregation, every member of which supposed 
himself inycsted with a sacred and sacerdotal character. 114 


III Nulla Ecclcsia sine Episropo, has been a fact as wcll as a max- 
im sincc thc time of Tertullian and lrenæug. 
112 After we have pa:;sed the difficultic5 of the first century, wc 
find the episcopal government uniyer5ally established, till it was 
interrupted by the republican genius of the Swiss and German 
reformers. 
1.3 See )Iüt;heim in the first and second centuries. I
natius (ad 
Smyrllæos, c. 3, &c.) is fond of exalting the episcopal dignity. Le 
Clerc (lEst. Eccles. p. 569) very bluntly censures his conduct. 

losheim, -\"ith a mOl"C critical judgment, (p. 161,) suspect.:; the purity 
cycn of the smaller epistles. 
114 N onne et Laici sacerdotes sumus? *' Tertullian, Exhmt. ad 
Castitat. c. 7. As the human heart is still the same, several of the 
observations which 
Ir. IIume has made on Enthu
iasm (Essays, yolo 
i. p. 76, quarto edit.) may be applied even to real inspiration. 


*' This expression was employed by the earlier Christian writers in the 
c"'''''p 1.1
"c1 by St. Peter, 1 Ep. ii. 9. It was the sanctity anù virtue. nut 
47* 
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Such was the mild and equal constitution by which the 
Christians were governed more than a hundred years aftel 
the death of the apostles. Every society formed within itself 
a separate and independent republic; and although the most' 
distant of these little states maintained a mutual as well as 
friendly intercourse of letters and deputations, the Christian 
world was not yet connected by any SUprelTIe authority 01 
]egislative assembly. As the numbers of the faithful ,ver
 
gradually multiplied, they discovered the advantages that 
might result frOlTI a closer union of their interest and designs. 
'l'owards the end of the second century, the chu rcnes of 
Greece and Asia adopted the useful institutions of provincial 
synods,* and they may justly be supposed .to have borrowed 
the moùel of a representative council from the cëlebrated ex- 
alnples of their own country, the Amphictyons, the Achæan 
league, or the assemblies of the Ionian cities. It was soon 
established as a custom and as a In w, that the bishops of the 
independent churches should nleet in the capital of the prov- 
ince at the stated periods of spring and autumn. Their de- 
liberations were assistcd by the ad vice of a few distinguished 
presbyters, and moderated by the presence of a listening mul- 
titude. 1l5 Their decrees, which were styled Canons, regulated 


115 Acta Concil. Cartha
. apud Cyprian. cdit. Fcll, p. 158. This 
council was composed of eighty-sevcn bishops from the provinces of 


the power of the priesthood, in which all Christians were to be equally 
distinguished. -1\1. 
'* The synods were not the first means taken by the insulated churches 
to enter into communion and to assume a corporate character. The dio- 
ceses were first formed by the union of several country churches with a 
church in a city: many churches in one city uniting among themselves, or 
joining a more considerable church, became metropolitan. The dioceses 
were not formeù before the beginning of the second century: before that 
time the Christians had not established sufficient churches in the country 
to stand in nepd of that union. It is towards the middle of the same CCll- 
tury that we discover the first traces of the metropolitan constitution. 
(Probaùly the country churches were founded in general by missionarics 
from those in the city, and would presene a natural connection with the 
parent church.) - 
I. 
The provincial synods did not commence till towards the middle of the 
third century, and were not the first synods. History gives us distinct 
notions of the synods, held towards the end of the second century, at 
Ephesus, at Jerusalem, at Pontus, and at Rome, to put an end to the dis- 
putes which had arisen between the Latin and Asiatic churches about the 
celebration of Easter. But these synods were not suùject to any regular 
iorm or periodical return; this regularity was first established with the 
provincial synods, which were formed by a union of the bishops of a dis- 
trict, subject to a metropolitan. Plank, p. 90. Gcschichte der Christ. 
Kirch. Verfassung. - G. 
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every important controversy of faith and discipline; and it 
was natural to believe that a liberal effusion of the Holy Spirit 
wO'JId be poured on the united assembly of the delegates of 
the Christian people. The institution of synods was so well 
suited to private ambition, and to public. intel'cst, that in the 
space of a few years it was received throughout the whole 
empire. A regular correspondence was estJlblished between 
the provincial councils, which mutually communicated and 
\lpproved their respective proceedings; and the catho1ic 
church soon assumed the forn1, and acquired the strength, of 
a great fæderative republic. ufi 
As the legislative authority of the particular churches was 
insensibly superseded by the use of councils, the bishops ob. 
tained by their alliance a much larger share of executive and 
lubitrary power; and as soon as they were connected by a 
sense of their common interest, they were enabled to attack, 
with united vigor, the original rights of their clergy and people. 
'rhe prelates of the third century imperceptibly changed the 
language of exhol'tation into that of command, scattered the 
seeds of future usurpations, a.nd supplied, by scripture allego- 
ries and declamatory rhetoric, their deficiency of force and of 
reason. They exalted the unity and power of the chuæh, as 
it was represented in the EPISCOPAL OFFICE, of which every 
bisho[J enjoyed an equal and- undivided portion_ 1l7 Princes 
nnd nmgistrates, it was often repeated, might boast an earthly 
claim to a transitory dominion; it was the e[Jiscopal authority 
alone which was derived from the Deity, and extended itself 
over this and over another world. The bighops were the vice- 
gerents of Christ, the successors of the apostles, and the m.ystic 
substitutes of the high priest of the l\{osaic law. Their exclu- 
sive privilege of conferring the sacerdotal character, invaded 
the freedom both of clerical and of popular elections; and if, 
in the administration of the church, they still consulted the 
judgment of the prcsbyters, or the inclination of the people, 
· they most carefully inculcated the 1nerit of such a voluntary 
condescension. The bishops acknowledged the supreme au- 



Iauritania, Numidia, and Africa; some presbyters and deacons 
assisted at the assembly; præsente plebis maxim<Î parte. 
116 Agulltur præterea per Græcias illas, certis in locis concilia, &c. 
Tertullian de Jejuniis, c. 13. The African mentions it as a recent 
dnd foreiga institution. The coalition of the Christian churches is 
VI1
y': nbly 

plained by 
Io8heim, p. 164-170. 
,

 Cyprian, in his admired treatise De Unitatc Ecclesiæ, p. 75-80. 
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thority w}}ich resided in the assembly of tneir bretI1fcn; but 
in the governUlcnt of his peculiar diocese, each of them exacts 
ed from his floel. tbe same implicit obedience as if that favor- 
ite metaphor had been JiteraIJy just, and as if the shepherd 
bad been of a l'DOre exalted lmture than that of his- sheep.lIB 
This obedience, bo,yever, was not in1posed without some 
efforts on one side, and so
}}e resistance on tbe other. The 
dernocratical part of the constitution was, in rrmny p1accs, very 
wannly supported by the zealous 07 interested opposition of 
the inferior c1ergy. But their patriotism received the ignomin- 
ious epithets of faction and schisrn; and tlle episcopal cause 
was indebted for its rapid progress to the labors of mnny ac- 
tive prelates, who, like Cyprian of Carthage, could :reconcile 
1he arts of tl]e rnost ambitioL.1'.S statesman with the Christian 
'Virtues \vhich seem adapted to the character of a saint and 
Jnartyr. 1l9 
The same causes which at first had destroyed the eqùalit} 
of the presbyters introduced among the bishops a p:reëminence 
of rank, nnd from thence a superiority of jurisdiction. As 
often as in the spring and autumn they met in provincial 
synod, the difference of personal rn.eát and reputation was very 
sensibly felt. [' 
Dong the IDembe-rs of the assembly, and the 
multitude was govcrned by the wisdom and eloquence of the 
few. Dut the order of public proceedings required a more 
1'egular and less invjd
us distinction; the office of perpetual 
presidents in the council
 of each province was conferred on 
the b-ishops cf the pri!1cipal city; and these aspiring prelates
 
who soon acquired the lofty titles of l\letropolitans l\Bd I}ri- 
mates, secretly pn
pared themselves to usurp over their epi
- 
copal brethren the same authority which the bishops had so 
lately assumed above the colI
ge of prcsbyters.l;::ú Nor was 
it long before an emulation of prcëminence and po\ver pre- 
vailed alYJOng the I
(lctro'Pclitan3 th8n1.

lves, each of them 


118 \Vc :may appeal to the VJhole bmor of Cyprian's conduct, of hi.
 
doctrine. a:n.d of Iris epi.'3tles
 L.e C::'crc,. in a short life of Cyprian
 
(Bibliothèque Univcrsel1c, tom. xü. p. 201-378,.) has h,id him open 
with great freedom and accnnlCY. 
119 If :Noyatus, Felicis..,qmus) &0.,. 'whom t11!e :Bishop c.f Cr.,rthage 
f'xpelled from his- church,. and from. Africa, were not the most detest- 
able monsters E>f wickedness, the 
eal of Cyprian must occasionally 
have pl'evailed over his ve:racity: For a very jvst ac-CO'il-ut of thcs
 
Ðbscul'e quarrels, sre ):106heim,. p. 4Ð7-512. 
lto Mosheim,. p.. 269, f>74.. Dupin" Anti'luæ Eccte!?--.. Dis<'ÏJ?lio. 
1>. :;'J, 20> 
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dffcGtlng to cli::;;play, in the most pompous terms, the tC111poral 
honors and advantages of the city over wh
ch he presided; 
the numbers and opulence of the Christians who were subject 
to their pastoral care; the saints and martyrs who had arisen 
nmong them; and the purity with which they preserved the 
tradition of the faith, as it had been transmitted through e. series 
of orthodox bishops from the apostle or the apostolic disciple, 
to whom the foundation of their church was -ascribed.l 2L 
From every cause, either of a civil or of an ecc
e
iustical 
na
.ure, it was easy to foresee that Rome must enjoy the 
respect, and would soon clailll the obedience, of the provinces. 
rrhe society of the faithful bore a just proportion to the capital 
of the empire; and the Roman church was the greatest, the 
most numerous, and, in regard to the 'Vest, the most ancient 
of all the Christian establishments, many of which had received 
their religion from the pious labors of her missionaries. In- 
stead of one apostolic founder, the utmost boast of Antioch, 
of Ephesus, or of Corinth, the banks of the Tyber were sup- 
posed to have been honored with the preaching and martyr- 
dom of the two 1110st eminent among the apostles; L:22 and the 
bishops of Rome very prudently claimed the inheritance of 
whatsoever prerogatives were attributed either to the person or 
to the office of St. Peter)
3 The bishops of Italy and of the 


121 Tertullian, in a distinct treatise, has pleadecl against the heretics, 
the right of pre:'5cription, R3 it ,vas held by the apostolic churches. 
122 The journey of St. l)eter to Rome is mentioned by mO.:òt of the 
ancient", (see Eusebiu3, ii. 25,) maintainecl by all the Catholics, allowed 
by some Protestants, (see Pearson and Dodwell de Success. }:pis- 
cop. Homan,) but has been vig-orously attacked by Spanhcim, (l\Iisccl- 
lanca Sacra, iii. 3.) According to Father lIardonin, the monks of the 
thirteenth century, who composed tho Æncicl, represented St. l"eter 
under the allegorical character of the Trojan hero.,'fI- 
123 It is in French only that the famous allusion to St. Peter's 
name is exact. Tu es Pierre, et sur cettc pierre. - The same is imper- 
fpct in Grcek, Latin, Italian, &e., and totally unintelligible in our 
Teutonic languages. t 


* It is quite rIear that, strictly speaking, the church of Rome was not 
founded by either of these apostles. St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans 
proves undeniably the flourishing state of the church befure his visit to the 
city; and manv Roman Catholic writers have giyen up the impr<tcticable 
ta'5k of reconciling with chronology any visit of St. Peter to !tome before 
the end of the reign of Claudius, or the beginning of that of Nero. - 
I. 
t It is exact in Syro-Chaldaic, the language in which it was spoken Ly 
Jesus Christ. (St. Matt. xvi. 17.) Petcr was caìled Cephas j and the 
word cepha siónifics base, foundation, rock. - G. 
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provinces were disposed to allow them a primhcy of order and 
association (such was their very accurate expression) in the 
Christian aristocracyYu But the power of a monarch was 
rejected with abhorren.ce, and the aspiring genius of Rome 
experienced from the nations of Asia and Africa a more vigor 
ous resistance to her spiritual, than she had formerly done to 
her temporal, dominion. '-rhe patriotic Cyprian, who ruled 
with the most absolute sway the church of Carthngc and the 
provincial synods, opposed with resolution and success th
 am- 
bition of the Roman pontiff, artfully connected his own cause 
with that of the eastern bishops, and, like Hannibal, sought 
out new allies in the heart of Asia.l 25 If this Punic war was 
carried on without any effusion of blood, it was owing lnllch 
less to the moderation than to the weakness of the contending 
prelates. Invectives and excOlTImunications were their only 
\veapons; and these, during the progress of the whole contro- 
versy, they hurled against each other with equal fury and de- 
votion. The hard necessity of censu ring either a pope, or a 
saint and martyr, distresses the modern Catholics whenever 
they are obliged to relate the particulars of a dispute in which 
the champions of religion indulged such passions as seem 
much rnore adapted to the senate or to the camp.l26 
The progress of the ecclesiastical authority gave birth to 
the memorable distinction of the laity and of the clergy, which 
had been unknown to the Greeks and Romans.l 27 The former 
of these appellations comprehended the body of the Christian 
people; the latter, according to the signification of the ,vord, 
was appropriated to the chosen portion that had been set apart 
for the service of religion; a celebrated order of incn, which 
has furnished the 1110st important, though not always the most 
edifying, sul
iects for nlodern history. Their mutual hostilities 
sometimes disturbed the peace of the infant church, but their 


124 Irenæu:5 adv. IIæreses, iii. 3. Tertullian de Præscription. c. 36, 
and Cyprian Eristol. 27. 55, 71, 75. Le Clerc (IIist. Eccles. p. 7(4) 
and l\Iosheim (p. 258, 578) labor in the interpretation of these pas- 

3ges. But the loose and rhetorical style of the fathers often appears 
fayorable to the pretensions of Rome. 
125 See the s}--
arp epistle from Firmilianus, bishop of Cæsarca, to 
Stephen, bishop of Rome, ap. Cyprian. Epistol. 75. 
12(1 Concerning this dispute of the rebaptism of heretics, see tho 
epistle:; of Cyprian, and the seventh book of Eusehius. 
127 For the origin of these words, see :Mosheim, p. 1.11. Spanhcim, 
JIist. Ecdesiast. p. 633. Trc distinction of Clerus and Laicus was 
established 1 .fore thr time (\ ri'ertulli1"- 
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eal and activity were united in the cornmon cause, and the 
love of power, which (under the most artful disguises) could 
insinuate itself into the breasts of bishops and martyrs, 
animated them to increase the nun1ber of their subjects, and 
to . nlarge the litnits of the Christian empire. They were 
destitute of any temporal force, and they were for a long time 
discouraged and oppressed, rather than assisted, by the civil 
magistrate; but they had acquired, and they employed within 
their own society, the two rnost efficacious instruments of 
government, rewards and punishments; the former derived 
from the pious liberality, the latter from the devout apprehen- 
sions, of the faithful. 
1. The community of goods, which had so agreeably amused 
the imagination of Plato,1::!8 and which subsisted in some degree 
among the austere sect of the Essenians,J29 was adopted for 
a short time in the primitive church. The fervor of the first 
proselytes prompted them to sell those worldly possessions, 
which they despised, to lay the price of them at the feet of 
the apostles, and to content themselves with receiving an equal 
share out of thè general distribution.I 3o The progress of the 
Christian religion relaxed, and gradually abolished, this gen- 
erous institution., which, in hands less pure than those of the 
apostlcs, would too soon have been corrupted and abused by 
the returning selfishness of human nature; and the converts 
who embraced the new religion were permitted to retain the 
possession of their patril11ony, to receive legacies and inher- 
itances, and to increase their separate property by all the 
lawful means of trade and industry. Instead of an absolute 
sacrifice, a moderate proportion was accepted by the ministers 
of the gospel; and in their weekly or monthly assemblies, 


128 The community instituted by Plato is more perfect than that 
which Sir Thomas More had imagined for his Utopia. The commu- 
nity of women, and that of temporal goods, may be considered as 
inseparable parts of the same 8ystcm. 
129 Joseph. Allticluitnt. xviii. 2. Philo, de Vito Contemplative 
130 See the Acts of the Apostles, c. 2, 4, 6, with Grotius's Com- 
mentary. 
iosheim, in a particular dissertation, attacks the common 
opinion with very inconclusive arguments.. 


. This is not the general judgment on :r.-Iosheim's learned dissertation. 
There is no trace in the latter part of the New Testament of this commu- 
hity of goods, and many distinct proofs of the contrary. All exhortations 
to almsgiving would have been unmeaning if property had been in com- 
mon. - M. 
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TIrE D:ECLI
E .AND }" ÁLL 


every beTiever, according to tbe exigency of tne oecn.síon, and 
the measure of his wealth and piety, presented his voluntary 
otfering for the u
e of the COfi1fDon' func1.1 31 Nothing, how.. 
ever ínconsidernble, was refused; but it was diligently incul... 
cated, that, in dIe article of Tithes, the l\fosaic law was still 
of divine obrigation; and t11at since the Jews, under a less 
perfect discipline, bad been commanded to pay a tcntn part of 
nIl that they posscssed, ít ,voldd hccorne toe disciples of Christ 
10 distinguish themselves by a superior degree of libefaIity,:t3
 
and to acquire some mcrit by fE-'SignÍng a superfluous treasure, 
"ft'hich must so soon be annihilated with the world Ïtself)33 
It is ahnost unnecessary to ob&erve
 that the J'cveouè of each 
particular church, which was of so uncertaÍn and fluctuating 
a nature, must have varÍed with the poverty or the opulence 
of the faithful, as they were dispetsed in obscnre viHages, ot 
collected in the great cities of the empire. In thc time of 
the emperor Decius, it was the opinion of the magistrates, 
that the Christians of Ronm were possessed of very consider... 
n hIe wealth; that vessels of goìd aod sitver were used in their 
religious worst1Íp, and that many am'Ong thcir ptosdytes had 
sold their lands and houses to increase tI1C public rittles of tIle 
Beet, at the expense, inàccd, of tÌlcir unfortunate children, whö 
found tI1emseives beggars, because tIleir parents }-md been 
saints. 134 "\V c should listen with distrust to tlle suspicions of 


131 Justin 1\Iart.yr, Apolog. !tlajar, c. S
. TC'rtu1!:an, Apolog. c. 80. 
132 Ireuæu
 ad Hæ:rcs. 1. iv. c. 27, 31. Orif;en in Xum. Horn. lie 
Cyprian de Unitat. F..ccles. Constitut. Apostol. 1. ii. c. ;3:1, 35, with the 
notes of Cotclcrius. Thc Constitutions introducc this divine preccl>t, 
by declaring that priests are as much aìJoyc kings as the soul is above 
the body. Among thf' tithable articles, they enumerate corn, wine, 
oil, and 'wool. On this interesting subject, consult Prideaux's His- 
tory of Tithes, find Fra I'aolo delle 
latcrie Bcneficiarie; two writcrs 
of a vcry different character. . 
J3.íJ The same opinion which prevailed about the year one thousand, 
was productiye of the same effects. J\Iost of the Donations express 
their motive, u appropinquantc mundi fine:' Sce )loshcim's Gen. 
eml IIi
toI). of the Church, vol. i. p. 4.37. 
J:J-I Tum summa cnra c;;;t fratribus 
(Ut senno tcstatur laquax.) 
Offcrrc, fnndis Yenditi:; 
8cstertiorum millia. 
Addicta nV01:um prædia 
Fædis sub auctionibus, 
Sì.1.cccssor exhC'Tcs gcmit 
Sanctis egens Parcntibus. 
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trang('rs and enemies: on this occasion, however, they lcceive 
it very speciolls and probable color from the two following 
CIrcumstances, the only ones that have reached our knowl- 
edge, which define any precise sums, or convey nn)' distinct 
idea. Almost at the same period, the bishop of CtHthage, 
fl'om a society less opulent than that of Rome, collected a 
hundred thousand sesterces, (above eight hunrhed and fifty 
pounds sterling,) on a sudden call of charity to rpdeem the 
hrethren of 
umirlia, who had been carried [l\\ílY captives by 
the barbarians of the descrt. 135 Abont a hundred years 
before the reign of Decius, the Roman church 
 .ad received, 
in a single rlonatiun, the sum of two huudred thousand sesterces 
from a stranger of Pontus, who proposed to fix his residence 
in the capitat.l 3 () These oblations, for the most part, were 
tnade in m
mey; nor was the society of Christians either 
desirous or capable of acquiring, to any considerable degree, 
the encumbrance of landed propf'rty. It had been provided 
by several laws, which were enacted with the sanlC design a
 
our statutes of mortmain, that no real estates should be given 
or hequcathed to any corporate body, without either a special 
privilege or a particular dispensation from the emperor or from 
the senate; 137 who were seldom disposed to grant them in 
favor of a sect, at first the object of their contempt, and at 
last of their fears and jealousy. A transaction, howe\Ter, is 
related under the rcign of Alexander Severns, which discovers 
that the restl'aint was sometimes eluded or suspended, and 
that the Christians were permitted to clailll and to possess lands 


Jlæc occuluntur abc1itis 
Ecclesiarum in angulis. 
:Et summa pictus creditur 
K udare dulces liberos. 
Prudent. ,H
; (In(f
J'(llJ'' IIymn 2. 
The subseiJ.ucnt com.luct of the deacon Laurence only proves how 
proper a use was made of the wealth of the Roman church; it was 
undoubtedly yery considerable; but Fra Paolo (c. 3) appears to ex- 
ag[{crate, when he Bupposes that the succes
ors of Commodus were 
urged to per:5ecutc the Chri
tians by their OW11 avarice, or that of their 
P;."ætorian præfect
. 
J3ã Cyprian, Epistol. 6:2. 
136 Tertullian de Pnc8criptione, e. 30. 
J37 Diocletian gave a rescript, which is only a declaration of tho old 
hlw; "Collegium, si nuno speciali privilegio subnixum sit, hærcdi- 
tatem capere non posse, duùium non 

+-" Fra Paolo (c. 4) thinks 
thnt these regulations hac 1 been muell neglectoll since the reign of 
Val erian. 
V'''L. I. 48 
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witltin the limits of Rotne itself. 138 The progress of Christian 
ny, anrl the civil coufusion of the clTIpire, contributed to relax 
the severity of the laws; and before the close of the third 
century many considerable estates were bestowed on the 
opulent churches of Rome, l\Iilan, Carthage, Antioch, Alexan. 
dria, and the other grcat cities of Italy and the provinces. 
The bishop was the natural steward of the church; the 
pu blic stock was intrusted to his care without account or con- 
trol; the presbyters were confined to their spiritual functions; 
and the lTIOre dependent order of deacons was solely employed 
in the lnanag -ment and distribution of the ecclesiastical reve- 
nue. 139 If we may give credit to the vehement declamations 
of Cyprian, there were too many among his 
J\frican brethren, 
who, ill the execution of their charge, violated every precept, 
not only of evangelic perfection, but even of moral virtue. 
By some of these unfaithful stewards the riches of the church 
were lavished in sensual pleasures; by others they were per- 
verted to the purposes uf private gain, of fraudulent purchases
 
and of rapacious usury.l40 But as long as the contributions of 
the Christian people were free and unconstrained, the abuse 
of their confidence could not be very freqnent, and the gen- 
eral uses to which their liberality was applied reflected honor 
on the religious society. A decent portion was reserved for 
the maintenance of the bishop and his clergy; a sufficient 
sum was allotted for the expenses of the public worship, of 
which the feasts of love, the agapæ, as they were called, con- 
stituted a very pleasing part. The whole remainder was the 
sacred patrimony of the poor. According to the discretion of 
the bishop, it was distributed to support widows and orphans, 
the lame, the sick, and the aged of the community; to comfort 
strangers and pilgrims, and to alleviate the misfortunes of 
pri:soners and captives, more especially when their sufferings 
had been occasioned by their firm attachment to the cause of 
religion. HI A generous intercourse of charity united the most 
distant provinces, and the smaller congregations were cheer- 


135 JIist. August. p. 131. The ground had been public; and was 
now disputed between the society of Christians and that ofbutchers.- 
139 Constitut. Apostol. ii. 35. 
140 Cyprian de Lapsis, p. 89. Epistol. 65. The charge is confirmed 
Dy the 19th and 20th canon of the council of llliberis. 
W See the apologies of Justin, Tertullian, &c. 


· Cauponarii, rather victuallers. - M. 
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fully assisted by the alms of their more opu1ent brethren. 142 
Such an institution, which paid less regard to the mcrit than 
to the distress of the object, very materially conduced to the 
progress of Christianity. The Pagans, who were actuated by 
a sense of humanity, while they derided. the doctrin
, ac- 
knowledged the benevolence, of the new sect. 143 The pros- 
pect of immediate relief and of future protection allured into 
its hospitable bosom many of those unhappy persons whom 
the neglect of the world would have abandoned to the miseries 
of want, of sickness, and of old age. There is SOUle reason 
likewise to believe that great llmnLers of infilIlts, who, accord- 
ing to the inhuman practice of the times, had been expose<1 
by their parents, were frequently rescued fl'om death, baptized, 
educated, and maintained by the piety of the Christians, anè. 
at the expense of the public treasure)44 
II. It is the undoubted right of every society to exclude fro1Jt 
its communion and benefits such alllong its members as reject 
or violate those regulations \vhich have been established by 
general consent. In the exercise of this. power, the censures 
of the Christian church were chiefly directed against scan- 
dalous sinners,. and particularly those who were guilty of 
murder, of fraud, or of incontinence; against the authors or 
the followers of any heretical opinions which had been con- 
denlned by the judgment of the episcopal order; and against 
those unhappy persons, who, whether from choice or compul- 
sion, had polluted themselves after their baptisrn by any act 
of idolatrous worship. 'I'he consequences of excommunica- 
tion were of a temporal as well as a spiritual nature. The 
Christian against whom it was pronounced, was deprived of 
any part in the oblations of the faithful. The ties both of 
religious and of private friendship were dissolved: he found 
himself a profane object of abhorrence to the persons WhOlJl 


142 The wealth and liberality of the Romans to their most distant 
brethren is gratefully celebratécl by Dionysius of Corinth t ap. EtL"eb. 
1. iv. c. 23. 
143 See Lucian in Peregrin. Julian (Epist.49) seems mortified that 
the Christian charity maintains not only their own, but likewise the 
heathen poor. 
1.4 Such, at least, has been the laudable conduct of more modern 
missionaries, under the same circumstances. Above thr
c thousand 
new-born infants are annually exposed in the streets of Pekin. See 
Le Comte, 1:lémoires sur la Chine, and the R<lcherches sur les Chil10is 
et les Egyptiells t tom. i. p. 61. 


. 
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he the most esteemed, or by whom he had been the most 
tenderly beloved; and as far as an expulsion from a respecta- 
LIe society could imprint on his character a mark of disgrace, 
he was shunned or suspected by the generality of mankind. 
The situation of these unfortunate exiles was in itself very 
painful and melancholy; but, as it usually happens, their 
apprehensions far exceeded their suflerings. The benefits of 
the Christian coml-punion were those of eternal life ; nor could 
they erase from their Blinds the awful opinion, that to those 
ecclesiastical governors by whom they were condemned, the 
Deity had committed the keys of I-Iell and of Paradise. The 
heretie.s, indeed, who might be supported by the consciousness 
of their intentions, and by the flattering hope that they alone 
had disco\Tered the true path of salvation, endeavored to regain, 
in their separate assemblies, those comforts, temporal as well 
as spiritual, which they no longer derived from the great 
society of Christians. But almost all those who had reluctantly 
yielded to the power of vice or idolatry were sensible of their 
fallen condition, and anxiously desirous of being restored to 
the benefits of the Christian communion. 
'Vith regan] to the treatment of these penitents, two oppo- 
site opinions, the one of justice, the other of mercy, divided 
the primitive church. The more rigid and inflexible casuists 
refused them forever, and without exception, the D1eanest 
place in the holy community, which they had disgraced or 
deserted; and leaving them to the remorse of a guilty con- 
sciencE', indulged them only with a faint ray of hope that the 
contrition of their life and death might possibly be accepted 
by the Supreme Ucing. H5 A milder sentiment ,vas embraced, 
in practice as wcJ I as in theory, by the purest and' 11lOst 
respectable of the Christian churches. H6 The gates of recon- 
. cili?-tfon and of heaven were seldorn shut against the returning 
penitent; but a severe and solemn form of discipline was 
instituted, which, while it served to expiate his crime, might 
powerfully deter the spectators from the imitation of his exam- 
ple. IIumbled by a public confession, emaciated by fasting, 
and clothed in sackcloth, the penitent lay prostrate at the 


145 The }Iontanists and the N oyatiam.;, who aùhercd to this opinion 
with the greatest rigor and obstinacy, found themselves at last ill tho 
number of excommunicated heretics. See the learned and copious 
1fo;o;heim, Seeul. -ii. find iii. 
146 Dionysius ape Euseb. iv. 23. Cyprian, de Lap
is. 
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door of the assembly, imploring with tears the pardon of his 
offences, and soliciting the prayers of the faithful. 117 If the 
fault was of a very heinous nature, whole year's of penance 
were esteemed an inadequatc satisfaction to the divine jus. 
tice; and it was always by slow and painful gradations that 
the sinner, the heretic, or the apostate, was readmittcd into 
the bosom of the church. A sentence of perpetual excom. 
111unication was, ho\\'c\'er, rf'served for some crimes of an 
extraordinary magnitude, and particularly for the inexcusable 
relapses of those penitents who had already experienced and 
abused the clemency of their ecclesiastical superiors. Ac. 
cording to the circumstances or the number of the guilty, the 
e:\ercise of the Christian disciplinc was varied by the di
- 
cretiøn of the bishops. The councils of .Ancyra and llliberis 
were held about the same time, the one in Galatia, the other 
in Spain; but their respective canons, which are still extant, 
seem to breathe a very different spirit. The Galatian, who 
after his baptism had repeatedly sacrificed to iJols, might 
obtain his pardon by a penance of seven ycars; and if he 
had seduced others to imitate his example, only three years 
more were added to the term of his exile. But the unhappy 
Spaniard, who had comtnitted the san1e offence, was deprived 
of the hope of fPconciliation, even in the article of death; and 
his idolatry ,vas placed at the head of a list of seventeen other 
crimes, against which a sentence no less terrible was pro- 
nounced. Among these we may distinguish the inexpiable 
guilt of calumniating a bishop, a presbyter, or even a 
deacon. 148 
The well-tempered 111ixture of liberality and rigor, the 
ludicious dispensation of rewards and puuishments, according 
to the maxims of policy as well as justice, constitnted the 
human strength of the church. The Bishor
, whose patern<;tl. 
care extended itself to the government of both worlds, Wf're 
sensible of the importance of these prerogatives; and covering 


147 Caye's Primitive Cnristianity, part iii. c. 5. The admirers of 
antiquity regret the loss of this puhlic penance. 
148 See in Dupin, Bibliothèque Ecclesiasthue, tom. ii. p. 30-!-313 t 
a short but rational exposition of the canons of tho
c C'ouncih, which 
were assembled in the first moments of tranquillity, after the persecu- 
tion of Diodetian. This persecution had been much less severely 
felt in Spain than in Galatia; a dIfference which may, in some meas- 
ure, accúunt for the (ontrast of their reóulations. 
48 *' 
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their mnbltion with the fair pretence of the lo\'e of order, the}' 
were jealous of tiny rival in the exercise of a discipline so 
neces:o:ary to prevent the desertion of those troops which had 
enlisted therrisel\'C's under the Lanner of the cross, and whose 
numbers every duy became .nore considet'able. Ft'mn the 
imperious dC'clamatÎotls of Cyprian, we shOlild natul'ally con- 
clude that the doctrines of excommunication and penance 
formed the Inost essential part of religion; and that it was 
n1uch less dangerous for the disciples of Christ to neglect the 
obsen-ancc of the inoral duties, than to despise the censures 
and authority of their bishops. Sometimes we n1ight imagine 
that we were listening to the voice of l\loses, when he com- 
lTlanded the earth to open, and to swallow up, in consuming 
flames, the rebellious race which refused obedience to the 
priesthood of Aaron; and we should sometimes suppo
e that 
wc hear a Roman consul asserting the 111ajesty of the repub- 
lic, and declaring his inflexible resolution to enforce the }'igor 
of the laws.* "If such irregularitics are suffered with impu- 
nity," (it is thus that thc bishop of Carthage chides the lenity 
of his colleaguc;) ., if sU(
h irregularities are suffcr'cd, there is 
an cnd of EPISCopAL VIGOR; 149 an end of thc sublime and 
divine power of governing the Church, an end of Christianity 
itself." Cyprian had renounced those temporal honors, which 


149 Cyprian Epist. 69. 


. Gib\)on has been accused of injustice to the character of Cyprian, as 
exalting the" censures and authority of the church above the ob
crvance 
of the moral duties." Felicissimus had been condemned bv a synod of 
bishops, (non tantum meà, sed plurimorum coepiscorum, sentcntia ëondern- 
natulll,) on the char
e not only of schism, but of emlezzlemellt of public 
money, the debauching of virgins, and frequent acts of adultery. His vio- 
lent menaces had extorted his readmission into the church, against which 
Cyprian protests with much vehemence: ne pecuniæ commissæ sibi frau- 
dåtor, ne 5tuprator \irginum, ne matrimonio rum multorum depopulatlJr et 
corruptor, ultra adhuc sponsam Christi incorruptam præsentiæ suæ dedec- 
ore, et impudicà atque incestâ contagione, violaret. See Chclsum's He- 
marks, p. 131. If these charges against Felicissimus were true, they were 
something more than" irregularities." A Roman censor would haye been 
a fairer subject of comparis'On than a consul. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that the charge of adultery deepens yery rapidl)', as the con- 
tro,'crs)" bC'COlnes more violent. It is first represented as a single act, re- 
cently detected, and which men of character were prepared to suhstan
iatc: 
adultcrii etiam crimen acccdit, quod patres nostri gra"es viri depreltcmlisse 
se nuntia,'crunt, et probaturos se asseverarullt. Epist. xxx,-iii. The here- 
tic has now darkened into a man of notorious and general profligacy. NGr 
can it be denied that of the whole long epistle, ,-ery far the larger auf!. th'9 
more passionate part dwells on the breach of ecclesiastical unity, rathcl 
than on the violation of Christian hüliness. -1\1. 
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it is probable he would never have obtained;:JI: but tlw acqui. 
sition of such absolute command over the consciences and 
understanding of a congr
gation, however oùscure or despised 
by the world, is more truly grateful to the pride of the human 
heart, than the possession of the most despotic power, imposed 
by arms and conquest on a reluctant people. 
In the course of this important, though perhaps tedious in. 
quiry, I have attempted to display the secondary causes which 
so efficaciously assisted the truth of the Christian religion. If 
among these causes we have discovered allY artificial orna- 
ments, any accidental circumstances, or any mixture of error 
and passion, it caullot [I ppear surprising that mankind should 
be the most sensibly affccted by such motives as were suited 
to their imperfect nature. It was by the aid of these causes, · 
exclusive zeal, the immediate expectation of another world, 
the claim of miracles, the practice of rigid virtue t and the 
constitution of the primitive church, that Christianity spread 
itself with so much success in the Roman empire. To the 
first of these the Christians were indebteù for their invincible 
valor, which disdained to capitulate with the enemy WhOlll 
they were resolved to vanquish. The three succeeding causei; 
supplied their valor with the most formidable arms. The last 
of these causes united their courage, directed their arms, and 
gave their efforts that irresistible weight, which even a snmll 
band of well-trained and intrepid volunteers has so often pos- 
sessed over an undisciplined multitude, ignorant of the subject, 
awl careless of the event of the war. hi the various religions 
of Polytheism, some wandering fanatics of Egypt and Syria, 
who addressed themselves to the credulous superstition of the 
populace, were perhaps the only order of priests 150 that 
derived their whole support and credit from their sacerdotal 
profession, and were very deeply affected by a personal con- 


I;JU The arts, the manners, and the vices of the priests of the Syrian 
godrlcss arc ycry humorously dcscribcd by Apulcius, in the eighth 
book of his )Ietamorphosis. 


* This supposition appear:,; unfounded: the birth and the talents of 
Cyprian mig;ht make us presume the contrary. Thascius Cæcilius Cypri- 
anus, Carthaginensis, artÏ.., oratoriæ professione claru=", magnam sibi glori- 
am, opes, h()nor
s acquisivit, epnlaribus cænis et largis dapibus assuetus, 
prcti.osà veste conspicuus, auro atque purpurà fulgens, fascibus oblectatus 
et honoribus, stipatus clientium cuneis, frequentiore comitatu officii ag- 
minis honestatus, ut ipse de se loquitur in Epistolà ad Donatum. See Dr. 
Cave, Hist. Liter. b. i. p. 87. - G. 
Caye has rather embellished Cyprian's language. - M. 
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cern for the safety or prosperity of their tutelar deities. 'fhe 
ministers of Polytheism, both in Rome and in the provincp.s, 
were, for the most part, men of a noLle birth, and of an afilu- 
ent fin'tune, who received, as an honorable distinction, the care 
of a celebrated temple, or of a public sacrifice, exhibited, very 
frequently at their own expense, the sacred games,J51 and with 
cold indifference performed the ancient rites, accorùing to the 
la ws and fashion of their country. As they were engaged in 
the ordinary occupations of life, their zeal and devotion were 
seldorn aninlated by a sense of interest, or by the habits of an 
ecclesiastical character. Confined to their respective temples 
and cities, they remained \vithout any connection of discipline 
or government; and whilst they ackndwledged the supreme 
jurisdiction of the senate, of the college of pontiffs, and of 
the emperor, those civil magistrates contented themselves with 
the easy task of maintaining in peace and dignity the general 
\Vol'ship of mankind. \Ve have already seen how various, 
how loose, and how uncertain were the religious sentiments 
of Polytheists. They were abandoned, almost without control, 
to the natural workings of a superstitious fancy. The acci- 
dental circumstances of their life and situation determined the 
object as well as the degree of their devotion; and as long as 
their adoration was successively prostituted to a thousand 
deities, it was scarcely possible that their hearts could be sus- 
ceptible of a very sincere or lively passion for any of them. 
\Vhen Christianity appeared in the world, even these faint 
and imperfect impressions had lost much of their original 
power. fluffian reason, which by its unassisted strength IS 
incapable of perceiving the mysteries of faith, had already 
obtained an easy triumph over the folly of Paganisnl; and 
when Tertullian or Lactantius employ their labors in expos- 
ing its falsehood and extravagance, they are obliged to tran- 
scribe the C'loquence of Cicero or the wit of Lucian. The 
contagion of these sceptical writings had been diffused far 
beyond the number of their readers. The fashion of incredu- 
lity was communicated from the philosopher to the man of 


151 The office of Asiarch was of this nature, and it is frequcntly 
mentioned in Aristides, the Inscriptions, &e. It was annual and 
elective. None but the vainest citizens could desire the honor; none 
but the most wealthy could support the expense. See, in the Patres 
A.postol. tom. ii. p. 200, with how much indifference Philip the 
Asiarch conducted him<;clf in the martyrdom of Polycarp. There 
wer
 likewise I3ith)"lÜarchs, Lyciarchs, &c. 
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pleasure or business, from the noble to the plebeian, and from 
the master to the nleninl slave who waited at his table, and 
who eagerly listeneò to the freedom of his conversation. On 
puLlic occasions the philosophic part of mankind affected to 
Heat with respect and decency the religious institutions of 
their country; but their secret contempt penetrated through 
the thin and awkward disguise; and even the pc-opIe, when 
they discovered that their deities were rejected anù derided by 
those whose rank or understanding they were accustumed to 
rf'verence, were filled with doubts and apprehensions concern- 
ing the truth of those doctrines, to which they had yieldeù the 
1110st implicit belief. The decline of ancient prejudice exposed 
a very numerous. portion of human kind to the danger of a 
painful and comfortless situation. A state of scepticism and 
snspense may amuse a few inquisitive minds. But the prac- 
tice of superstition is so congenial to the nlultitude, that if 
they are forcibly awakened, they still regret the loss of their 
pleasing vision. Their love of the marvellous and supernat- 
ural, their curiosity with regard to future events, and their 
strong propensity to extend their hopes and fears beyond the 
limiis of the visible world, were the principal causes which 
favored the establishment of Polytheism. So nrgent on the 
vulgar is the necessity of believing, that the fall of any sys- 
tem of mythology will most probably be succeeded by the 
introduction of some other mode of superstition. Some deities 
of a more recent and fashionable cast might soon have occu- 
pied the deserted temples of Jupiter and Apollo, if, in the 
decisive moment, the wisJom of Providence had not intpr- 
posed a genuine revelation, fitted to in::pire the Inost rational 
esteem and conviction, whilst, at the same time, it was adorned 
with all that could attract the curiosity, the wonder, and the 
veneration of the people. In t1wir actual disposition, as many 
were almost disengaged from their artificial prejwìiccs, but 
equally susceptible and desirous of a de'"out attachment; an 
object much less deserving would have been sufficient to fill 
1ho vacant place in their hearts, and to gratify the uncertain 
eagerness of their passions. Those who are inclined to pursue 
this reflection, instead of viewing with astonishment the rapid 
progress of Christianity, will perhaps be surprised that its suc- 
cess was not still more rapid anù still more universal. 
It has been observed, with truth as well as propriety, that 
the conquests of Ronle prepared and facilitated those of Chris- 
tjanity. In the second chapter of this work we have attempted 
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to explain in what manner the most civilized provinces of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa were united under the dominion of 
one sovp.reign, and gradually connected by the most intimate 
tics of laws, of manners, and of language. The Jews of Pal- 
e
tine, who had fondly expected a temporal deliverer, gave so 
cold a reception to the miracles of the divine prophet, that it 
was found unnecessary to publish, or at lcast to preserve, any 
I-Iebrew gospel)52 The authentic histories of the actions of 
Christ were composed in the Greek language, at a considera- 
ble distance from Jerusalem, and after the Gentile converts 
were grown extremely numerous.I 53 As soon as those histo- 
ries were translated into the Latin tongue, they were perfectly 
intelligible to all the subjects of Rome, excepting only to the 
peasants of Syria and Egypt, for whose benefit particular 


152 The modern critics are not disposed to believe what the fathers 
almost unanimously assert, that St. l\latthcw composed a Hebrew 
gospel, of which only the Greek translation is extant. It seems, 
however, dangerous to reject their testimony.. 
lá3 Under the reigns of 1\ ero and Domitian, and in the cities of 
Alexandria, Antioch, Rome, and Ephesus. See :Mill. Prolegomena 
ad Nov. Testament, and Dr. Lardner's fair and extensive collection, 
vol. xv. t 


. Strong reasons appear to confirm this testimon)'. Papias, contempo- 
rary of the apostle St. John, !';ays l)ositiyely that !\latthew !tad written tl,e 
discourses of Jesu-s Cllrist in Hl'bre'l(), and tllat each interpreted them as he 
could. This Hebrew was the Syro-Chaldaic dialect, then in use at J erusa- 
lem: Origen, Irenæus, Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, confirm this state- 
ment. Jesus Christ preached himself in Syro-Chaldaic, as is pro,.ed by 
man)' words which he used, and which the Eyangelists have taken thë 
pains to translate. St. Paul, addressing the Jews, used the same language: 
Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 2, xxvi. H. The opinions of some crities prove noth- 
ing against such undeniable testimonies. 1\1oreoyer, their principal objec- 
tion is, that St. Matthew quotes the Old Testament accordin
 to the Greek 
'\-"ersion of the LXX., which is inaccurate; for of ten quotatlOns, found in 
his Gospel, seven are eyidently taken from the Hebrew text; the three 
others offer little that differ: moreover, the latter are not literal quota- 
tions. St. Jerome says positiyely, that, according to a copy wllich he had 
seen in the library of Cæsarea, the quotations were made in Hebrew (in 
Catal). :More modern critics, among others :Michaelis, do not entertain a 
doubt on the subject. The Greek version appears to have been made in 
the time of the apostles, as St. Jerome and St. Augustine affirm, perhaps 
by one of them. - G. 
Among modern critics, Dr. Hug has asserted the Greek original of 
St. :Matthew, but the general opinion of the most learned biblical writers 
supports the view of :l\I. Guizot. - !\I. 
t This question has, it is well kno,vn, been most elaborately discussed 
since the time of Gibbon. The Preface to the Translation of Schlei{'r- 
macher's Version of St. Luke contains a very able summary of the variou
 
theories. -:M. . 
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versions were afterwards made. The public highways, which 
had been constructed for the use of the legions, openeù an 
easy passage for the Christian missionaries from Damascus to 
Corinth, and from Italy to the extremity of Spain or Britain; 
nor did those spiritual conquerors encounter any of the obsta- 
cles which usually retard or prevent thê introduction of a for- 
eign religion into a distant country. There is the strongest 
reason to believe, that beforc the reigns of Diocletian and 
Constantine, the faith of Christ had been preached in every 
province, and in all the great cities of the empire; bnt the 
foundation of the several congregations, the numbers of the 
faithful who composed them, and their proportion to the unbe- 
líeving multitude, arc now buried in obscurity, or disguised 
by fiction and declamation. Such imperfect circumstances, 
however, as have reached our knowledge concerning the 
increase of the Christian name in Asia and Greece, in Egypt, 
in Italy, and in the \Vest, we shall now proceed to relate, 
without neglecting the real or inlaginary acquisitions which 
lay beyond the frontiers of the Roman empire. · 
The rich provinces that extend from the Euphrates to the 
Ionian Sea, were the principal theatre on which the apostle 
of the Gentiles displayed his zeal and piety. The seeds of the 
gospel, which he had scattered in a fertile soil, were diligent- 
Jy cultivated by his disciples; and it should seem that, during 
the two first centuries, the most considerable body of Chris- 
tians was contained within those limits. .Among the societies 
which were instituted in Syria, none were more ancient or 
more illustrious than those of Damascus, of Berea or Aleppo, 
and of Antioch. The prophetic introduction of the Apoca- 
lypse has described and immortalized the seven churches of 
Asia; Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira,154 Sardes, Laod- 
lcea, and Philadelphia; and their colonies were soon difTused 
over that populous country. In a very early period, the 
islands of Cyprus and Crete, the provinces of Thrace and 
:l\1acedonia, gave a favorable reception to the new religion; 
nnd Christian republics were soon founded in the cities of 


1;;4 'Ine Alogians (Epiphanius de lIæres. 51) disputed the genuine- 
nec;s of the Apocalypse, because the church of Thyatira was not yet 
founded. Epiphanius, who allows the fact, extricates himself from 
the difficulty by ingeniously supposing that St. John wrote in the 
spirit of prophecy. See Abauzit, Discours sur l' Apocalypse. 
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Corinth, of Sparta, and of Athens. 155 The antiquity of the 
G reek and Asiatic churches alIo\ved a sufficient space ùf time 
for thcir increase and multiplication; and even the swarms of 
Gnostics and other heretics serve to display the flourishing 
condition of the orthodox church, since the appellation of here- 
tics has always been applied to the less numerous party. To 
these domestic testimonies we may add the confession, the 
complaints, and the apprehensions of the Gentiles themselve::;. 
FrOlTl the writings of Lucian, a philosopher who had studied 
rnankind, and who describes their manners in the most liyely 
colors, we may learn, that, under the reign of Com modus, his 
native country of Pontus wa::; filled with Epicureans and 
Cltristians.I 5lj \Vithin fourscore years after the death of 
Christ,lJ7 the humane Pliny laments the ITlagnitude of the evil 
which he vainly attempted to eradicate. In his very curious 
epistle to the emperor Trajan, he affirms, that the temples 
were almost deserted, that the sacred victims scarcely found 
any purchasers, and that the superstition had not only infected 
t
 cities, but had even spread itself into the villages and the 
open country of Pontus and Bithynia.l 58 
\Vithout descending into a minute scrutiny of the expres- 
sions or of the motives of those writers who either celebrate or 
lament the progress of Christianity in the East, it nlay in gen- 
eral be observed, that none of them have left us any grounds 
frOln whence a jllst estimate Blight be formed of the real 
numbers of the faithful in those provinces. One circumstance, 
however, has been fortunately preserved, which seems to cast 


155 The epistles of Ignatius and Dionysiuq Cap. Euseb. iy. 23) point 
out many churches in Asia and Greece. That of Athens seems to 
have beèn one of the lcast flourishin
. 
156 Lucian in Alexandro, c. 25. Christianity, however, must have 
been very uncqually diffused over Pontus ; si
ce, in the middle of the 
third century. there were no more than sevcntecn believers in the 
extcnsive diocese of N eo-Cæsarea. See::\1. de Tillemont, l\Iémoircs 
Ecclesiast. tom. iv. p. 675, from Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, who 
were themselve.
 natives of Crtppadocia.. 
157 According to the ancients, Jesus Christ suffered under the con- 
sulship of the two Gemini, in the year 2!) of our present æra. rliny 
was sent into Bithynia (according to Pagi) in the )"ear 110. 
15!! Plin. EpiBt. x. 97. 


· Giùbon forgot the conclusion of this story, that GrE'
ory left only sev- 
enteen heathens in his ùiocese. The antithesis is suspicious, and both 
numbers may have been chosen to magnify the spiritual fame of the won- 
der-worker. - )1. 
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n more distInct light on this obscure but interesting subject. 
Under the reign of Theodosius, after Christianity had enjoyed, 
during more than sixty years, the sunshine of Imperial favor, 
the ancient and illustrious church of Antioch consisted of one 
hundred thousand persons, three thousand of whom were sup- 
ported out of the public oblations.1 59 The splendor and dignity 
of the queen of the East, the acknowledged populousness of 
Cæsarea, Seleucia, and Alexandria, and the destruction of two 
hundred and fifty thousand souls in the earthquake which 
afflicted Antioch under the elder Justin,160 are so many con. 
vincing proofs that the whole number of its inhabitants was 
not less than half a million, and that the Christians, however 
multiplied by zeal and power, did not exceed a fifth part of 
that great 
ty. I-low different a proportion JTIust we adop1 
when we compare the persecuted with the triumphant church, 
the ,\;Vest with the East, remote viHages with populous towns, 
and countries recently converted to the faith with the place 
where the believers first received the appellation of Chris. 
tians! It must not, however, be dissembled, that, in another 
passage, Chrysostom, to whom we are indebted for this useful 
information, computes the multitude of the faithful as even 
superior to that of the Jews and Pagans.l 61 But the solution
 
of this apparent difficulty is easy and obvious. The eloque
.- 
preacher draws a parallel between the civil and the ecclesias. 
tical constitution of Antioch; between the list of Christians'i 
who had acquired heaven by baptism, and the list of citize
' .. 
who had a l'ight to share the public liberality. Slaves, 
strangers, and infants were comprised Ìn the former; they 
were excluded from the latter. 
The extensive commerce of Alexandria, and its proximity 


159 Chrysostom. Opera, tom. vü. p. 658, 810, [edit. Savil. ii. 422, 
529.1 
16.1 John l\Ialala, tom. ii. p. 144. He draws the same conclusion 
with l'egard to the populousness of Antioch. 
161 Chl'ysostom. tom. i. p. 592. I am indebted for these passages, 
though not fOl' my inference, to the learned Dr. Lardner. Credibility 
of the Gospel IIistory, vol. xü. p. 370.* 


. The statements of Chrysostom with regard to the population of Anti.. 
öch, whatever may be their -accuracy, are perfectly consistent. In one 
passage he l"eckons the population at 200,000. In a second the Christians 
at 100,000. In a third he states that the Christians formed more than half 
the population. Gibbon has neglected to notice the first passage, and hafl 
drawn his estimate of the population of Antioch from other sources. 'Xhe 
8000 maintained by alms were widows and virgins alone. - ÞI. 
VOL. I. " 49 


. 
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to Palestine, gave an easy entrance to the new religion. 
t 
was at first embrJ.ced by great nunlbers of the Theraputæ 
or Essenians, of the Lake Mnreotis, a Jewish sect which had 
abated much of its reverence for the l\1osaic ceremonies. The 
austere life of the Essenians, their fasts and excommunica.. 
tions, the community of goods, the love of celibacy, their zeal 
for martyrdom, and the warmth though not the purity oC thei, 
fiuth, already offered a very lively image of the prÏ1nitive dis 
cipline.l 62 It was in the school of Alexandria that the Chris. 
tian theology appears to have assunled a regular and scientific 
form; and when Hadrian visited Egypt, he found a church 
composed of Jews and of Greeks, sufficiently iroportant to 
attract the notice of that inquisitive prince.1 63 But the prog- 
ress ûf Christianity was for a long time confined within the 
]ilnits of a single city, which was itSBlf a foreign colony, and 
rtll the dose of the second century the predecessors of De- 
metrius were the only prelates of the Egyptian church. 
Three bishops were consecrated by the hands of Demetrius, 
and the number was increased to twenty by his successor 
Heraclas.1 G4 The body of the natives, a people distinguished 
by a sullen inflexibility of temper,165 entertained the new doc- 
trine with coldness and reluctance; and even in the tin1e of 
Origen, it was rare to meet with an Egyptian who had sur- 
mounted his early prejudices in favor of the sacred animals 
of his country.l66 As soon, indeed, as Christianity ascended 
the throne, the zeal of those barbarians obeyed the prevailing 
impulsion; the cities of Egypt were filled with bishops, and 
the deserts of Thebais swarmed with hermits. 


162 Basnage, Histoire des Juifs,l. 2, c. 20, 21, 22, 23, has examined 
"\vith the most critical accuracy the curious treatise of Philo, which 
describes the Therapeutæ. Dy pl'oving that it was composed as early 
as the time of Augustus, Basnage has demonstrated, in spite of Euse- 
bius (1. ii. c. 17) and a cro,""d of modern Catholics, that the Thm'apeutæ 
were neither Christians nOl' monks. It still l'emains Pl'obable that 
they changed their name, preserved their mannel'S, adopted some new 
articles of faith, and gradually became the fathers of the Egyptian 
Ascetics. 
163 See a letter of Iladrian in the Augustan History, p. 245. 
164 FOI' the succession of Alexandrian bishops, consult Renaudot's 
History, p. 24, &c. This curious fact is preserved by the patriarch 
Eutychius, Annal. tom. i. p. 331, Vel's. Pocock,) amI its internal evi- 
dence would alone be a sufficient answer to all the objections whi(:h 
Bishop Pearson has urged in the Vindiciæ Ignatianæ. 
lCi
 Ammian. 
larcellin. xxii. 16. 
1M Origen contra Celsum, 1. i. p. 40. 
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A perpctua stream of strangers and provincials flowed into 
the capacious bosom of R0111e. 'Vhatever was strange or 
odious, whoever was guilty or suspected, might hope, in the 
obscurity of that immense capital, to elude the vigilance of the 
law. In such a various conflux of nations, every teacher, 
ei ther of truth or falsehood, every founder, whether of a vir- 
tuous or a criminal association, might easily multiply his dis- 
ciples or accomplices. The Christians of Rome, at the time 
of the accidental persecution of Nero, are l'eprcsentcd by 
Tacitus as already amounting to a very great lllultitude,IG7 and 
the language of that great historian is almost similar to the 
style employed by Livy, when he relates thD introduction and 
the suppression of the rites of Bacchus. After the Baccha. 
nals had awakened the severity of the senate, it was likewise 
apprehended that a very great multitude, as it were anotl t 
people, had been initiated into those abhorred mysteries. 
l110re careful inquiry soon demonstrated, that the offenders 
not exceed seven thousand; a number indeed sufficiently 
alanning, when considered as the object of public justice.l 68 
It is with the same candid allowance that we should interpret 
the vague expressions of Tacitus, and in a former instance of 
Pliny, when they exaggerate the crowds of deluded fanatics 
who had forsaken the established worship of the gods. The 
church of Rome was undoubtedly the first and most populous 
of the empire; and we are possessed of an authentic record 
which attests the state of religion in that city about the middle 
of the third century, and after a peace of thirty-eight years. 
The clergy, at that time, consisted of a bishop, forty-six pres- 
byters, seven deacons, as many sub-deacons, forty-two aco- 
Iythes, and fifty readers, exorcists, and porters. The number 
of widows, of the infirm, and of the poor, who were main- 
tained by the ohlations of the faithful, amounted to fifteen 
hundred.l 69 Fron1 reason, as well as from the analogy of 
..Antioch, we may venture to estimate the Christians of Rome 
at about fifty thousand. The populousness of that great 
capital cannot perhaps be exactly ascertained; but the most 
n10dest calculation will not surely reduce it lower than a 


167 Ingens multitudo is the eXPI'ession of Tacitus, xv. 44. 
168 T. Liv. xxxix. 13, 15, 16, 17. Nothing could exceed the horror 
and COll
ternation of the senate on the discovery of the Bacchana- 
lians, whose depravity- is described, and perhaps exap;gerated, by I.ivy. 
J69 Eusebius, 1. vi. c. 43. The Latin translator (M. de Valois) bas 
thought l)roper to I'educe the number of presbytcI's to forty-four. 
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million of inhD bitants, of whom the Christiar
3 might constitute 
at the most a twentieth part.I 70 
The western provincials appeared to have del'ived the 
knowledge of Christianity from the same source which bad 
diffused among thelTI the language, the sentiments, and the 
manners of Rome. In this more important circumstance, 
Africa, as well as Gaul, was gradually fashioned to the imita- 
tion of the capital. Yet notwithstanding the ntany favorable 
occasions which might invite the Roman missionaries to visit 
their Latin provinces, it was late before they passed either the 
sea or the Alps; 171 nor can we discover in those great coun- 
tries any assured traces either of faith or of persecution that 
ascend higher than the reign of the Antonines. 172 The slow 
progress of the gospel in the cold climate of Gaul, was 
extremely different from the eagerness with which it seems to 
have been received on the burning sands of Africa. The 
African Christians soon forn1ed one of the principal members 
of the primitive church. The Pl'actice introduced into that 
province of appointing bishops to the most inconsiderable 
towns, and very frequently to the most obscure villages, con- 
tributed to multiply the splendor and importance of their 
religious societies, which during the course of the third cen- 
tury were animated by the zeal of Tertullian, directed by the 
abilities of Cyprian, and adorned by the eloquence of Lactan- 
tius. But if, on the conb.ary, we tUl'n ow eyes towards Gaul, 
we n1ust content ourselves with dffiëovering, in the tilTIC of 
1\Iarcus Antoninus, the feeble and united congregations of 
Lyons and Vienna; and evpn as late as the reign of Decius, 
we are assured, that in a few cities only, ArIes, Narbonne, 


170 This proportion of the pre
-bytel"S and of the POOl", to the rest of 
- - the people, was originally fixed by Burnct, (Travels into Italy, p. 168,) 
and is approved by 1\10yle, (yol. ii. p. 151.) They were both unac- 
quainted ,vith the passage of Cluysostom, which converts their con- 
jecture almost into a fact. 
171 Scnus trans Alpcg, rcligionÐ Dei susccptâ. Sulpicius Sevcru
, 
1. ii. '\Vith l.cgard to Africa, sce Tcrtullian acl Scapull;\m, c. 3. It is 
imagined that the Scyllitan martyrs werc the first, (Acta Sincera Ru- 
in art. p. 34.) One of tbe adversaries of Apuleius seems to have been 
It Christian. Apolog. p. 496, 497, edit. Delphin. 
172 Tum plimum intra Gallias martY1"ia visa. Sulp. Severns, J. ii. 
These were the celebrated martyrs of Lyons. See Eusebius,1'. i. 
'rillemont, 
Iém. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. 316. According to the Dona- 
tists, whose asseI"tion is confirmed by the tacit acknowledgment of 
Augustin, Africa was the last of the provinces which received the 
gospel. Tilleroont, 

lðm. Ecclcsiast. tom. i. :po 7.34. 
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Thoulousc, Lin1oges, Clermont, Tours, and P
iris, some scat- 
tered churches were supported by the devotion of a small 
number of Christians.l 73 Silence is mdeed very consistent 
with devotion; but as it is sBldon1 co mpatible with zeal, we 
may perceive and lmnent the languid state of Christianity in 
those pro\'inces which had exchanged the Celtic for the Latin 
tongue, since they did not, during the three first centuries, 
give birth to a single ecclesiastical writer. FrOlTI Gaul, which 
cIailfied a just preëminence of learning and authority over all 
the countries on this side of the Alps, the light of the gospel 
was more faintly reflected on the remote provinces of Spain 
and Britain; and if we n1ay credit the vehement assertions of 
Tertullian, they had already received the first rays of the 
faith, when he addressed his apology to the magistrates of the 
ernpcror Severus.I 74 But the obscure and imperfect origin 
of the \vestern churches of Europe !tas been so negligently 
recorded, that if we would relatc the time and manner of their 
foundation, we rnust supply the silence of antiquity by those 
legenàs which avarice or superstition long afterwards dictated 
to the mOllks in tho lazy gloom of their convcnts. 17 .3 Of these 
holy romances, that of the apostle St. James can alone, by its 
singular extraY,lgance, deserve to be Inentioncd. FrOln a 
peaceful fisherman of the Lake of Gennesareth, he was trans- 
formed into a valorous knight, who charged at the head of the 
Spanish chi ",-aIry in their battles against the l\Ioors. The 
gravest historians have celebrated his exploits; the miracu- 
lous shrine of COlnpostella displayed his power; and the 
sworù of a military 
rder, assisted by the terrors of the 
InCI uisition, was sufficient to remove every objection of profane 
criticisln.l 76 


173 ltaræ in aliquibus civitatihus ecclesiæ, paucorum Christianorulll 
devotione, rcsurgcrcnt. Acta Sincera, p. 130. Gregory of Tours, 1. 
i. c. 28. !\losheim, p. 207, 449. There is some reason to believe that, 
in the beginning of thê fourth century, the extensive dioceses of 
Liege, of Trcves, and of Cologne, compofied a single biHhopric, 'which 
hacl been very recently founded. See 
Iémoires de Tillemont, tom. 
vi. part i. p. 43, 411. 
174 The date of Tertullian'g Apology is fixed, in a dissertation of 
1\Iosheim, to the year 198. 
175 In the fifte
nth century, there were fe,,, who had either incli- 
nation or courage to question, whether Joseph of A.rimathea founded 
the monastery of Glastonbury, and whether Dionysius the Arcopa- 
gite prefcrre(l the residence of Paris to that of Athc:1s. 
176 The stupenllo
;<; _?1ctamorphosis wag pcrfornJcd in the uint! 
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The progTcss of Christianity was not confineJ to the Roman 
crnpire; nnd uccording to the primitive fathers, who interpret 
facts by prophecy, the new religion, within a century after 
the death of its divine Author, Imd already visited every part 
of the globe. "There exists not," says Justin l\Iartyr, "a 
people, ,"yhetber Greek or Barbarian, or any other race of 
men, by whatsoever appeHation or nmnners they may be dis- 
tinguished, howevcr ignorant of arts or agriculture, whether 
they dwell under tents, or wander about in covered wagons, 
among whom pra:yers are not offered up in the name of a 
crucified Jesus to the Father and Creator of all things." Ii7 
But this splendid exaggeration, which even at present it would 
be extremely difficult to reconcile with the real state of man- 
]{ind, can be considered only as the rash saHy of a devout but 
careless writer, the measure of whose belief was regulated by 
that of his wishes. But neither the belief nor the wishes of 
the fathers can alter the truth of history. It will sâll remain 
an undoubted fact, that the barbarians of Scythia and Ger.. 
many, who afterwanIs suT)Verted the Roman 
onarchy, were 
involved in the darkness of paganism; and that even the can... 
version of Iheria, of Arm{'nia, or of Æthiopia, was n01 
attelTIptcd with any degree of succes<:; till the sceptre was in 
the hands of an orthodox emperor.1 ï8 Before that time, the 
yarious accidents of war and COlTImerCe might indeed diffuse 
an imperfpct knowledge of the gospel among the tribes of 
Caledonia,lï!) and among the bordcrers of the Rhine, tho 


century. See 
lariana, (JIist. Jlisp:m.l. yii. c. 13, tom. i. p. 285, edit. 
Hag. Com. 1733,) who, in cycry sense, imitates Livy. and the honest 
detection of the legend of St. James by Dl', Geddes, 
Iis-cellanics, vol. 
ii. p. 221. 
177 Justin :.Martyr, Dialog. cum Tryphon. p. 311. Il'enæus ad..
. 
llæres. 1. i. c. 10. 'l'ertullian adv. Jud. c. 7. See l\Iosheim, p. 203. 
17B See the fourth century of l\losheim's History of the Church. 
?tIany, though very confused circumstances, that relate to the conycr- 
sion of Iberia and Armenia, may be :found in 
Ioscs of Chorene, 1. ii. 
c.78-89.* 
179 According to Tcrtullian, the Christian fait11 had penetrated into 
parts of Britain inaccessible to the Homan m'ms. About a century 
aftenvarc1s, Ossian, the son of Fing[ll, is said to have disputcù, in his 


· 1\lon$l. St. I\Iartin ha
 shown that Armenia was tnc first nation that 
embraced Christianity. 1\li'moircs sur }' Arm{'nie, Tal. i. p. 30ô, and noteS 
to Le Beau. Gibbon, indeed, had expressed his intention of withdrawing 
thE' words "of Arnlf'nia." from the text of future editions. (Vindication. 
'Yorks, iv. 5i7.) He wac;; bittf'r1y taunted by rorson for nCf!lecting or 
declining to fulfil his proIlli3c. Preface to Letters to 'I'm, is - M. 
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Danube, and the Euphrates.l 80 Beyond the last-lr.entioned 
river, Edessa was distinguished by a firm and early adher- 
ence to the faith)81 From Edessa the principles of Chris- 
tianity were easily introduced into the Greek and Syrian cities 
which obeyed the successors of Artaxerxes; but they do not 
appear to ha.Ye rnade any deep impression on the minds of 
the Persians, whose religious system, by the labors of a well- 
disciplined order of priests, had been constructed with much 
11lO1'e art and solidity than the uncertain 111ythology of Greece 
and Rome.l 82 
From this impartial though imperfect survey of the progress 
of Christianity, it rnay perhaps seeln probable, that the nun1- 
bel' of its proselytes has been excessively magnified by fear 
on the one side, and by devotion on the other. According to 
the irreproachable testimony of Ol'igen,183 the proportion of 
the faithful was very inconsiderable, when compared with the 
lImltitude of an unbelieving world; but, as we are lef[ without 
any distinct information, it is impossible to ùetenlline, and it 
is difficult even to conjecture, the real numbers of the prÏllli- 
tive Christians. 'rhe most favorable calculation, however, 
that can be deduced from the examples of A.ntioch and 
of Rome, will not permit us to imagine that more than a 
twentieth pûrt of the subjects of the en1pire had enlisted 
themselves under the banner of the cross before the impor- 
tant conversion of Constantine. But their habits of faith, of 
zeal, and of union, seemed to rnultiply their numbers; anQ 
the same causes which contributed to their future increase, 


extreme old age, '\vith one of the foreign missionaries, and the disputa 
is still extant, in yerse, and in the Erse language. See 
Ir. 
Iacpher- 
son's Dissertation on the Antiquity of Ossian's Poems, p. 10. 
lSU The Goths, who ravaged Asia in the rci;n of Gallienus, carried 
away great numbers of captives; some of ,vhom ,vere Christians, and be- 
came missionaries. See Tillemont, !\I6moires Ecclesiast. tom. iv. p. 44. 
181 The legend of Abg:Jl'us. fabulous as it is, afforJs a decisive proof, 
that many years bcfore Eusebius wrote his history, the greatest part 
of the inhabitants of Edessa had embraced Christianity. Their rivals, 
the citizens of Carrhrc, adhel"ecl, on the contrary, to the cause of 1)a- 
ganism, as late as the sixth century. 
182 According to BardeF'anes (ap. Euseb. Præpar. Evangel.) there 
"were some Chri<;tians in Persia before the end ot' the second cen- 
tury. In the time of Constantine (see his epistle to Sapor, Vito I. 
iv. c. 13) they composed a flourishing church. Consult Beam,obre, 
Rist. Critique du 
lanicheisme, tom. i. p. 180, and the Bibliothcc:\ 
Orientalis of Assemani. 
183 Ol"igCl1 contra. Cel
mm, 1. viii. p. 424. 
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served to render their actual strength more apparent and more 
fùnnidable. 
Such is the constitution of ciyil society, that ,vhilst a few 
persons arc distinguished by riches, by honors, and by knowl- 
edge, the body of the people is condemned to obscurity, igno- 
rance and po,-erty. The Christian religion, which addressed 
itself to the whole human race, must consequently coHect a 
far greater number of proselytes fro111 the lower tlian frOln 
the superior ranks of life. This innocent and natural circmn- 
stance has been irnproved into a very odious imputation, 
which seems to be less strenuously denied by the apologists, 
than it is urged by the adversllries, of the faith; that the new 
sect of Christians was almost entirely composed of the dregs 
of the populace, of peasants and mechanics, of boys and 
women, of beggars and slaves, the last of whom might some- 
times introduce the Inissionaries into the rich and noble fam- 
ilies to which they belonged. These obscure teachers (such 
was the charge of Inalice and infidelity) are as D,lute in ,public 
as they are loquacious and dogmatical in private. 'Vhilst 
they cautiously avoid the dangerous encounter of philoso- 
phers, th('ÿ mingle with the rude and illiterate crowd, and 
insinuate themseh'es into those minds, whOln thcir age, their 
sex, or their educåtion, has the best disposed to receive the 
impression of superstitious tcrrors.l 84 
This unfavorable picture, though not devoid of a f<tint 
4J.'csemblance, betrays, by its dark coloring and distorted fea- 
tures, the pencil of an enen1Y. As the hun1ble faith of Christ 
diffused itself through the world, it was embraced by several 
persons who dcrived some consequence fron1 the advantages 
of nature or fortune. Aristides, who presented an eloquent 
apology to the emperor IIadrian, was an A.thenian philoso- 
pher.l b5 Justin l\Iartyr had sought divine l{l1owledge in the 
schools of Zeno, of Aristotle, of Pythagoras, and of Plato, 
before he fortunately was accosted by the old l11an, or rather 
the angel, who turned his attention to the study of the Jewish 
prophets.I 86 Clell1ens of Alexandria. had acquired Jl1uch 
various readings in the Greek, and Tertullian in the Latin, 


]8t :Minucius Felix, c. 8, with 'Y owerus's notes. Celsus apt Origcn, 
1. iii. p. 138, 14:2. Julian ap. Cyril. 1. vi. p. 206, cdit. Spanhcim. 
J85 Euseb. lIist. Ecclcs. iv. 3. Hicronym. Epist. 83. 
186 The story is prettily told in Ju::;tin's Dialogues. Tillernont, 
(l\lém. Eeclcsiast. tom. ii. p. 384,) who I"clates it aftcr hiD, if) sur
 
that the old man was a disó-uised angel. 
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language. Julius Africanus and Origen possessed a very 
considerable share of the learning of their times; and although 
the style of Cyprian is very different from that of Lactantius, 
\ve might all-nost discover that both those writers had been public 
teachers of rhetoric. Even the study of philosophy was at 
length introduced among the Christians, but it was not always 
productive of the 1110st salptary effects; know1cdge was as 
often tþe parent of heresy as of devotion, and the description 
which was designed for the followers of Artemon, n1ay, with 
equal propriety, be applied to the various sects that resisted 
the successors of the a.postles. "They presume to alter the 
Holy Scriptures, to abandon the ancient rule of faith, and to 
form their opinions according to the subtile precepts of logic. 
The science of the church is neglected for the study of geom- 
etry, anù they lose sight of heaven while they are employed 
in measuring the earth. Euclid is perpetu
lly in their hands. 
Aristotle aUf1 Theophrastus are the objects of their achniration ; 
and they expJ.ess an UnCOm1110n reverence for the works of 
Galen. Their errors arc derived from the abuse of the arts 
and sciences of the infidels, and they corrupt the simplicity 
ûf the gospel by the refineLuents of human reason." 187 
Nor can it be afiirmed with tnlth, that the advantages of 
birth and fortune were alw1tys :::;cparated fron1 the profession 
of Christianity. Several Roman citizens were brought before 
the tribunal of Pliny, and he soon discovered, that a. great 
number of persons of every ordcl. of men in Bithynia had 
deserted the religion of thcir ancestors.I 88 I-lis unsuspected 
testimony Inay, in this instance, obtain more credit than the 
bold challenge of Tcrtullian, when he addres;-:;es hirns8If to 
the fears as wen as to the humanity of the proconsul.of Africa, 
by assuring him, that if he persists in his cruel intentions, he 
must decimate Carthage, and that he will find among the guilty 
D1any persons of his own rank, senators and Inatrons of noblest 


187 Eusebius, v. 28. It may be hoped, that none, except tho 
heretics, gave occasion to the complaint of Celsus, (ap. OrißCll, I. ii. p. 
77,) that the Christians were perpctuaJly correcting and altering thcir 
G ospcls. *' 
ló!:! Plin. Epist. x. Ð7. Fuerunt alii similis amentiæ, cives l-tomani 
- 
 - - - :Multi cnim o!1mis ætatis, omnis ordinis, utriusquc scxÜs, cticull 
v')cantur in pcriculum et vocabuntur. 
# 
iff Origen states in reply, that he knows of n:ne who had altcrcd the 
Gospels except the l\larcionitcs, the V alentiuians, 
md pcrnap'ì wnle ful- 
lowers of Lucanu
. - 1\1. . 
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cxtrnctiún, and the fnends or relations of his most intimate 
friends.1 s9 It appears, however, that about forty years after- 
wards the en1peror 'Valerian was persuaded o
 the truUl of this 
3ssertion, since in one of his rescri p ts ho eviòcntlv sup p oses 
01. , 
that senators, Roman knights, and ladies of quality, were 
f'llgaged in the Christian sect. 190 The church still continueù 
to increase its outward splendor as it lost its internal purity; 
ana, in the reign of Dioc1ctian, the palace, the courts of justice, 
and OV011 the army, concealed a rnultitudc of Christians, who 
('ndcavored to reconcile the interests of the present with those 
of a futu 1'e life. 
And yet these exceptions are eithor too few in number, or 
too recent in time, entirely to rel11o"e the Í111putation of igno- 
rance Dnd obscurity which has been sq arrogantly cast on the 
first proselytes of Christianity. * Instead of cmploying in our 
defence the fictions of later ages, it will be I1101'e prudent to 
convert the occasion of scandal into a subject of edification. 
0;11' serious thoughts will suggest to us, that the DpostJes them- 
selves were chosen by Providence among the fi
hermen of 
Galilee, and that the lower we depress the temporal condition 
of the first Christians, the more rcason we slmll finù to aùmire 
their merit and success. It is incumbent on us diligently to 
rememher, that the kingdom of l}eaven was pr01nised to the 
poor in spirit, and that Ininds afflicted by calanlity and the 
conten1pt of mankind, cheerfully listen to the divine promise 
of future happiness; while, on the contrary, the fortunate are 
satisfied with the possession of this world; and the wise 
abuse in doubt anù dispute their vain superiority of reason 
and k!1owledge. 
'Yc stand in need ûf such reflections to comfort us for the 


IS!) Tcrtnllian ad Scapulam. Yet even his rhetoric l'i:scs no higher 
than to claim a tenth part of Carthage. 
190 Cyprian. Epist. 79. 


· Thic; incomplete ('numeration ought to be increased by the nnmf'S of 
several Pagans converted at the dawn of Christianity, and whose conver- 
sion weakèÍ1s the reproach which the historian appears tc) f:upport. Sneh 
ar(>, the Proconsul Sergius Paulus, converted at Paphos, (Acts xiii. 7-12;) 
Dionysius, member of the ArC'opagus, convcrted, with scveral others, at 
Athens, (Acts xvii. 34;) scveral persons at the court of Nero, (Philip. iv. 
22;) l
ra;tm, recch'cr at Corinth, (Rom. xvi. 23 ;). some Asiarchs, (4 cts 
}"ix.31.) As to the philosophers, w(' may add TatIan, Athenagðras, 1.1 w - 
ophilus of l.ocnti n ch, IJt:'gesippus, l\IPlito, 
Iiltiaa2!,;, Pantænus, An1mon'ls, 
.\:c., all ùi::>tinguished fur thcir gen
u,; andlcarlling. - G. 
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. 
loss of SOll1e illustrious characters, which in our eyes might 
have seemed the most worthy of the heavenly present. The 
names of Seneca, of the elder and thc younger Pliny, of Tacitus.. 
of Plutarch, of Ualen, of the sIn ve E pictctus, an:l of the en1- 
peror :i\1arcus Antoninns, adorn the age in which they flourished, 
and exalt the dignity of human nature. They fil]ed with 
glory their respectiyc stations, either in active or contempla- 
tive litè; their f'xcel1cnt understandings were improved by 
study; 
hilosophy had purified their mind
 from the preju- 
dices of the popular superstition; and their days were spent 
in the pursuit of truth and the practice of virtue. Yet all 
these sages (it is no less an object of surprise than of concprn) 
overlooked or rejected the perfection of the Christian system. 
Their language or their silence eqnally discover their con- 
tClTIpt for the gro,ving sect, which in their time had d iffuscd 
itself oy('r the ROll1an empire. Those among tllcm who con- 
descended to l11ention the Christians, consider them only as 
obstinate and perverse enthusiasts, who exacted an implicit 
submission to their mysterious doctrines, without being able 
to produce a single argument 1hat could engage the attcntion 
of 111('n of sense and learningßJ1 
It is at least doubtful whether any of these philosophers 
perused the apologies * which the primitive Christians repeat- 
edly published in behalf of then1selves and of their religion; 
but it is much to be lamented that such a cause ,vas not de- 
fended by abler advocates. They expose with superfluous 
wit and eloquence the extravagance of Polytheism. They 


]91 Dr. IJardncr, in his first and second volumes of J ewi
h and 
Christian testimonies, collects and illustrates those of l>linv the 
younger, of Tacitn:i, of Galen, of 
larcus Antoninus, ancl11Cl'h
ps of 
Epictetu
, (for it Î3 doubtful whether that philosopher Ifl('an
 to speak 
of the Chri:3tians.) The new sect is totally unnoticed by Scncca, the 
eldcr Pliny, and Plutarch. 


. The emperors Hadrian, Antoninus, &c., read with astonishmr-nt the 
apologies of .Tustin )'Iartyr, of Aristides, of Melito, &c. (Scc St. Ilir-ron. 
ad mag'. orat. Orosius, Iviii. c. 1:3.) Euscbius says expressly, that the 
came of Chri
tianity was defended before the senate, ill a \"cry elegant 
discourse, by Apollonius the :Martyr. I1oÀ),å ^L:ïa(Jw
 
l(fTE:í:IUll'TO) TOU rLKlLaTou, 

a! Myov Èhì Tií
 a
ì'K
líTOV 
ov),ij
 alniaa}Jio), ),oytwTåu}v {;;rÈp 

 lJ111PT[(JfL ;r[aTE;("JS 
1ï.1 7rI.W:'"'1JV 7:'a(JIHJ'XI1JV ar.o),oywv. - G. 
Gibbon, in his scyerer spirit of criticism, may have questioned the 
authority of Jerome and Eusebius. Thf'rc arc some difficulties about 
.Ap01 1 onÍus, which Heinichcn (note in 10('. Eu
chii) would soh (', by sup- 
l'w
iug him to hil,'e been, as Jerome states, a senattr. 
 M. " 
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In1erest our compassion by displaying the Innocence an f suf.. 
ferings of their injured brethren. But when they would de. 
monstrate the divine origin' of Christianity
 they insist 111uch 
more strongly on the predictions which announced, than on 
the IniracIes which accompanied, the appearance of the 1\1es- 
siah. 'rheir favorite argument 111ight serve to edify a Chris- 
tian or to convert a Jew, since both the one and the other ac- 
knowledge the authority of those prophecies, and .both are 
obliged, with deyout reverence, to search for their sense anJ. 
their acco1l1plishment. But this 1110de of persuasion loses 
much of its weight and influence, when it is addressed to 
those who neither understand nor respect the l\Iosaic dispen- 
f':a1Ïon and the prophetic style. 192 In the unskiJful hands of 
Justin 
nd of the succeeding apologists, the sublinw l11çaning 
of the Hebrew oracles evaporates in distant types, affected 
conceits, and cold allegories; and even their authenticity was 
rendered suspicious to an unenlightened Gentile, by the mix. 
ture of pious forgeries, which, under the names öf Orpbeus, 
l-Iermes, and the Sibyls,I93 were obtruded on him as of equal 
value with the gClluine inspirations of I-Ieaven. The adop. 
tion of fraud and sophistl'Y in the defence of revelation too 
oftcn l'<
lnillds us of the injudicious conduct of those pocts who 
load thcir inculno'(tule heroes with a useless weig:ü of cmu- 
b(>r
omc and brittle armor. 
But how shall we excusc the supine inattention of the Pagan 
and philosophic world, to those evidences which were reprl'. 
sented by the hand of Omnipotcnce, not to their reason, but 
to their senses? During the age of Christ, of his apostlc>s, 
and of their first disciples, the doctrine which theX preached 
was confLrmed by innumerable prodigies. The lame walked) 


192 If the famous prophecy of the Seventy 'Y ccks had been alleged 
to a Roman philosopher, would he ilot hayo replied in the words of 
Cicero, "Quæ tandem ista auguratio cst, annorum potins quam aut 
mensium aut dicrum"? De Divinationc, ii. 30. Observe with what 
irrcvcrence Lucian, (in Alexandro, c. 13,) and his friend Celsus ape 
Origcn, (1. vii. p. 327,) express themselves concerning the Hebrew 
prophets. . 
l!1'J The philosorhers who derided the more ancient predictions of 
the Sibyls, would easilr have detectoc1 the Jewi<;h and Christian 
forgeries, which' have been so triumphantly quoted by the fathers, 
fronl Justin :Martyr to Lactantius. "Then the Sibylline verses had 
performed their appointed task, they, like the system cf the milienlli- 
um, were quietly laid aside. The Christian Sybil had unluckily 
fixed. the ruin of Rome for the year L95, A. U. C. 9-18. 
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tne blind saw, the sick were 11ealed, the dead were raised, 
dæmons were expelled, and the laws of Nature were freq1Jently 
suspended for the benefit of the church. But the sages of 
Greece and Rome turned aside from the awful spectacle, and, 
pursuing the ordinary occupations of life and study, appeared 
unconscious of any alterations in the l110ral or physical gOY. 
ernment of the world. Under the reign of Tiberius, tho 
whole earth,194 )r at least a celebrated province of the Ronmn 
empire,195 was involved in a preternatural darkness of threc 
hours. Even this miraculous event, which ought to have 
excited the wonder, the curiosity, and the devotion of mankind, 
pa
scd without notice in an age of science and history .1 96 It 


194 The fathers, as they are drawn out in battle array by Dom 
Calmet, (Dissertations sur la Bible, tom. iii. p. 295-308,) seem to 
cover the whole earth with darkness, in which they are followed by 
most of the moderns. 
195 Origen ad l\Iatth. c. 27, and a few modern critics, Beza, Le 
Clerc, Lardner, &c., are desirous of confining it to the land of J udea. 
196 The celebrated passage of Phlegoll is now wisely abandoned. 
'Vhen Tertullian assures the Pagans that the mention of the prodigy 
is found in Arcanis (not Archivis) vestris, (see his Apology, c. 21,) 
he probably appeals to the ,Sibylline verses, which relate it ex.actly in 
the words of the Gospel.. 


.. According to some learned theologians a misunderstanding of the text 
in the Gospel has given rise to this mistake', which has employed an6 
wearied so many laborious commentators, though Origen had already taken 
the pains to preillform them. The expression (JKÒTOS iylJlCTO does not mean, 
they assert, an eclipse, but any kind of obscurity occasioned in the atmos- 
phere, whethêr by clouds or any other cause. As this obscuration of the 
sun rarely took place in Palestine, where in the middle of April the sky 
was usually clear, it assumed, in the eyes of the Jews and Christians, an 
importance conformable to the received notion, that the sun concealed at 
midday was a sinister presage. See Amos -viii. 9, 10. The word (JKÒTO
 if.> 
often taken ill this sense by contemporary writers: the Apocalypse say:" 
ÈC1Koría87/ Ó lJ).ws, the sun was concealed, when speaking of an ohscuration 
caused by smoke and dust. (Revel. ix. 2,) Moreover, the Hebrew word 
ophal, which in the LXX. answers to the Greek (J"ÒTO
, signifies any dark- 
ness; and the Evangelists, who have modelled the sense of their expres- 
sions by those of the LXX., must have takrn it in the same latitude. 
'fhis darkening of the sky usually precedes earthquakes. ('!\Iatt. xxvii. 51.) 
The Heathen authors furnish us a numbrr of examples, of which a mirac- 
ulous explanation was given at the time. See Ovid. ii. v. 33, 1. xv> v. 78.5. 
Pliny, JIist. Nat. 1. ii. c. 30. '\Vetstein has collected all these examples in 
his edition of the New Testament. 
'Ve need not, then, be astonished at the silence of the Pagan authors 
concerning a phenomenon which did not extend beyond J er
salem, and 
which might have nothing contrary to the laws of nature; although the 
Christians and the Jews may have regarded it as a sinister presage. See 
:Michaelis, Notes on Kew Testament, v. i. p. 2g0. Paulus, Commentary 
on New Testament, iii. p. 760. -G. 
r..-
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happened during the lifetime 
f Seneca and the elder Pliny 
who 111Ust have experienced the immediate effects, or received 
the earliest intelligence, of the prodigy. Each of these 
philosophers, in a laborious work, has recorded all the great 
phenomena of Nature, em.thquakes, meteors, COlTIets, and 
eclipses, which his indefatigable curiosity could collect.1 97 
Both the one and the other have omitted to mention the 
greatest phenomenon to which the mortal eye has been wit- 
ness since the creation of the globe. A distinct chapter of 
Pliny 198 is designed for eclipses of an extraoròinnry nature 
and unusual duration; but he contents himself with describing 
the singular defect of light which followed the murder of 
Cæsar, when, during the greatest part of a year, the orb of the 
sun appeared pale and without splendor. This season of ob- 
scurity, which cannot surely be compared with the preternatu- 
ral darkness of the Passion, had been already celebrated by 
nlOst of the poets 199 and historians of that mcnlorable age. 200 


]97 Seneca, Quæst. N atur. 1. i. 15, vi.!. vii. 17. PHn. IIist. N atur. 
1. ii. 
1!J
 rlin. lEst. N atur. ü. 30. 
19
 Virgil. Georgie. i. 466. Tibullus, 1. i. Eleg. v. ver. 75. Ovid. 
1Ietamorph. xv. 782. Lucan. Pharsal. i. 640. The last of these 
IJoets places this pl'oùigy before the civil war. 
2{IO See a puhlic epistle of }'I. Antony in Joseph. Antiquit. xiv. 12. 
Plutarch in Cæsar. p. 471. Appian. Bell. Ciyil. 1. iv. Dion Cassius, 
.
 xlv. p. 431. Julius Obscquens, c. 128. His little treatiEe is au 
aùstract of Li vy' s prodigies. 
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